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Let Us Preserve the Independence of the 

United States 



W HATEVER else may be said of the proposed League of 
Nations, this much is clear, namely, that it limits the inde- 
pendence of its constituent members. 

By its terms the United States engages to protect the territorial 
integrity and the political independence of the member nations 
from outside aggression. 

We thus bind ourselves to keep the world in a sort of territorial 
and political strait jacket, on the apparent assumption that the 
territorial boundaries and political affiliations of the respective na- 
tions of the world are exactly right as they exist at present and that 
we must fight to keep any other nation from changing them by 
force. It may develop in the course of a few years that some of 
the territorial boundaries and political affiliations which the Peace 
Conference itself has set up are unjust and ought to be changed 
by force if there is no other way. Besides, who can doubt that the 
boundaries and political affiliations of nations will continue to be 
changed by force in the future as they have been in the past — as 
they were changed when the Colonies revolted against England or 
when all South and Central America cast off the Spanish yoke? 

Are we going to war to keep India a part of the British Empire, 
or forever to chain Shantung to Japan? 

These are only some of the chimerical and dishonorable enter- 
prises to which we may possibly be committing ourselves if the 
United States Senate ratifies the League of Nations covenant. 

But in addition we are liable to have wished upon us in the form 
of a mandatory from the League a command to restore peace and 
orderly government in some remote comer of the world with which 
we have no concern whatever. The petty disputes and squabbles 
of many of the small nations of the earth are things with which we 
have no call to meddle, and if we permit ourselves to be drawn into 
these innumerable and interminable controversies our strength — all 
of which is needed for greater enterprises that really affect our wel- 
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fare and perhaps our existence — will be dissipated and frittered 
away. 

As we engage to do these vain things we likewise bind ourselves 
in honor to be subject to the same conditions. We are thus no 
longer free. Our independence, won by Washington, is lost. We 
have disobeyed his solemn warning. We have quit our own to stand 
on foreign ground. 

The war in which we have just engaged was of purely European 
origin. We entered it solely to protect the lives and property of 
our own people. It has turned out a costly affair. But where the 
sovereign rights of this country were concerned, we did not count 
the cost. Nevertheless, a debt of some $25,000,000,000 is no light 
affair. As Pyrrhus said, a few more such victories and we are un- 
done. Now we are asked to enter upon the quixotic undertaking of 
preserving the territorial and political affiliations of all the members 
of this proposed League of Nations from outside aggression. We 
are no longer to use our money, and what is of far greater value — 
the lives of our young men — in. defense of the United States, but 
in defense of the world — even in defense of tyranny and injustice. 
That is to fritter away our strength, and to destroy our inde- 
pendence. Foreign nations are given the right, virtually, to impose 
taxes upon us and to take the lives of our people in upholding terri- 
torial boundaries and political affiliations which may be impractica- 
ble, unjust and tyrannical. Shall we submit to that? Is it Ameri- 
can? Is it right? 

America stands for world peace. This is why we should oppose 
the League of Nations, which is destined to involve us in wars over 
matters with which we have nothing, to do. Let us work for arbitra- 
tion, for a definition of international law and a decision to enforce 
it. Above all, let us preserve that individual and national strength 
which will enable us to defend our rights against outside aggression. 
This for us is the surest guaranty of peace. 

When the American Colonies broke loose from European con- 
nection, they freed themselves from the disputes and jealousies of 
a thousand years. Shall we now voluntarily resume the yoke we 
then cast off? Shall we enmesh ourselves once more inextricably in 
those entanglements from which the sword of Washington freed us? 



Eventful Times 

I T was the unshakable opinion of the Rev. John Jasper that “The 
sun do move.” The same observation might aptly be applied 
to the world of to-day. For things are moving along at a rate 
calculated to make some of us dizzy. No wonder that Mr. Van- 
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derlip resigns the presidency of a great bank in order to have time 
to think. 

Within the space of a month we have witnessed the signing of 
the peace treaty, the taking effect of nation-wide prohibition, the 
adoption by Congress of the woman suffrage amendment to the 
Constitution, and the crossing of the Atlantic Ocean in an aeroplane 
in less than seventeen hours. 

“Iago” expressed the view that “Pleasure and action make the 
hours seem short.” Surely, in these days there is action enough to 
prevent time weighing heavily upon the hands of anyone. 

The tendency of these sudden and radical changes is to sweep us 
all away from the ancient moorings and to cause us to look upon 
even more revolutionary upheavals with tolerance if not outright 
approval. Dreamers see at once the realization of the prophetic 
new heaven and a new earth. 

And yet it is suspected that all ancient good will not immediately 
become uncouth. In the crucible of centuries the goodness of some 
things has been proven, and to these mankind should hold fast. 

Prohibition and woman suffrage came after long years of per- 
sistent agitation, although some people who either have short mem- 
ories or are deficient in observation affect to believe that prohibition 
was adopted almost surreptitiously. If they had studied the map 
showing the wet and dry territory in the United States, they would 
have seen that the dry area has been steadily advancing for the last 
ten or twenty years. More important than all, they would have 
learned that the opposition to liquor no longer rested so much upon 
sentimental or even moral considerations, but that it had taken a 
practical and economic turn which was sure ultimately to lead to its 
downfall. 

Great reforms are not infrequently followed by reactions, and 
this may happen in regard to nation-wide prohibition. But it is 
inconceivable that the saloon and liquor traffic as organized institu- 
tions will ever be restored, once they are destroyed. 

It would require a greater degree of temerity than this Maga- 
zine possesses to attempt to forecast the changes in society which 
may follow the ratification by the states of the woman’s suffrage 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States. What the 
ladies will do, or attempt to do, in making the world over is a secret 
at present locked in those recesses of the feminine mind which any 
mere man would be rash to attempt to penetrate. The greatest 
benefit of the granting of suffrage to women will doubtless be found 
in their comforting belief that it affords them a remedy for real 
or imagined inequalities which may be redressed by means of the 
ballot, and will enable them to aid in that general uplift of society 
which may be effected through that instrumentality. Should the 
women of the United States be disappointed with this newly-acquired 
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weapon of reform, they will only be experiencing the same dis- 
illusionment which came to the male voters of the country long ago. 
But to the extent that the ballot can be used as a lever for human 
advancement, the cooperation of the women of the United States 
will be helpful and effective. 

The world has now, for the time at least, closed the gates of the 
Temple of Janus. Those who are most hopeful of the coming of a 
better day believe that they are to remain forever shut. If history 
affords no solid ground for this belief, still we may all hope for it 
as an ideal to be cherished if never attained. 

With the crossing of the ocean in the space of less than twenty- 
four hours an accomplished fact, the world is certainly drawing 
closer together in a physical sense at least, and this may be the pre- 
cursor of closer spiritual relations. 



Removal of the Gold Embargo 

L AST month the embargo against gold shipments was removed, 
and this action of the Government was followed by a consid- 
erable outflow of the metal, especially to South American 
points. It is not thought, however, that the exports will reach a 
very large figure. 

The export of gold will tend, indirectly at least, to reduce the 
existing basis of currency and credit in the United States and thus 
help to bring about a much-desired deflation. As gold goes out, 
the ability of the Federal Reserve Banks to grant credits and to 
issue notes will grow somewhat less. 

That redundancy of currency and credit should primarily depend 
for correction upon gold exports seems an inversion of sound princi- 
ples. If we had a really flexible bank-note system, the volume of 
notes would be first curtailed because the notes could no longer be 
kept in circulation; then, should the reduction of the currency not 
be sufficient, gold would be exported. At present, we seem to 
reverse this process, relying upon gold exportation in the first 
instance as a means of remedying a redundancy of currency and 
credit. 

The fact is that the country does not yet possess a bank-note 
system where the true principle of commercial redemption of the 
notes is applicable. Since the national banks are not required to 
keep any legal reserves except in the form of credits with the 
Federal Reserve Banks, and can not issue their own credit notes, no 
motives exist for forcing the redemption of the Federal Reserve 
notes. 

The action of the Government in removing the embargo against 
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the exportation of gold was doubtless wise under the circumstances, 
for it will tend to restore the value of the dollar in those countries 
where our currency had depreciated. This depreciation was proving 
an obstacle to our trade with those countries. 



Proposal to Restrict American Banks 
Operating in British Territory 



B ANKERS who have studied the trend of international bank- 
ing operations and who are readers of The Bankers Maga- 
zine will recall how persistently the editor of this publication 
has sought to have the American laws relating to foreign banks 
liberalized. This position was due to the belief that if we did not 
allow foreign banks greater latitude in their operations in this 
country, foreign nations were bound in time to throw restrictions 
around American banks establishing branches abroad. It was fur- 
thermore held that by liberalizing our policy toward foreign banks 
our own local institutions would not lose business but would gain 
through the tendency toward a general addition to business which 
a liberal policy in this respect would create. 

That the first consideration expressed above was not theoretical 
appears from agitation in several foreign countries where our banks 
are establishing branches to restrict their operations in the same 
way as branches of foreign banks are restricted in this country. A 
proposal to this effect, in the following terms, was made by Charles 
Frederick Wood, chairman of the Colonial Bank, at the recent gen- 
eral meeting of shareholders in London: 



“It may be well to note that British merchants and British banks 
in the West Indies are faced with an increasingly active competition 
by American interests. In consequence of the demand in the United 
States for West Indian produce, notably bananas, the Americans 
have long had substantial trade interests there, but it is now quite 
evident that they are doing their utmost in various ways to capture 
as large a proportion as possible of the general trade, and we have 
reason to think that at least one New York bank is contemplating 
establishing itself in different parts of the West Indies. So long 
as American or other competition is conducted on terms of equality 
there is no complaint to be made. 

“If we cannot hold our trade under these conditions we deserve 
to lose it, but we trust that if New York banks open branches or 
agencies within the British Empire they will be subjected to condi- 
tions similar to those under which agencies of British banks have to 
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work in the State of New York. I have reason to believe that this 
question is receiving the serious consideration of our Government.” 

Mr. Wood’s position is thoroughly logical and sound, because 
his protest is made on the ground that branches of British banks 
in this country only enjoy very limited privileges. 

At the request of a member of the New York Legislature, a bill 
was prepared by the editor of The Bankebs Magazine, whose 
object was to remove the disabilities to which foreign branch banks 
are subject in New York. The bill failed of passage, doubtless be- 
cause the New York city bankers took the short-sighted view that 
they would lose business if the foreign banks were permitted to do 
a general deposit and discount business. 

The matter is one of far more than local importance. If our 
banks are to function with complete success in foreign lands, they 
should be allowed the same freedom of operations which the native 
banks generally enjoy; and, on the other hand, it is vital to the 
growing importance of New York as an international financial 
centre that foreign banks should be made welcome here. 

This matter has been repeatedly brought to the attention of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Comptroller of the Currency and 
the Federal Reserve Board, but none of these officials show the 
slightest comprehension of its importance. 

Possibly, when a few foreign countries put up the bars against 
American branch banks, our bankers, legislators and financial 
authorities may realize that there is such a thing as reciprocity of 
interest in banking. 



Bettering the Situation of Labor 

S HORT-CUTS to wisdom and wealth have ever been the dream 
of those who would be wise without study or rich without labor 
and thrift. Just now some of these short-cuts are being allur- 
ingly dangled before the eyes of that part of the community some- 
what vaguely referred to as “labor.” An example of this tendency 
appears in the following, taken from the message which President 
Wilson cabled from Paris to the extraordinary session of the Sixty- 
sixth Congress: 

“The question which stands at the front of all others in every 
country amidst the present great awakening is the question of labor; 
and perhaps I can speak of it with as great advantage while 
engrossed in the consideration of interests which affect all countries 
alike as I could at home and amidst the interests which naturally 
most affect my thought, because they are the interests of our own 
people. 
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“By the questions of labor I do not mean the question of efficient 
industrial production, the question of how labor is to be obtained 
and made effective in the great process of sustaining populations 
and winning success amidst commercial and industrial rivalries. I 
mean that much greater and more vital question, how are the men 
and women who do the daily labor of the world to obtain progressive 
improvement in the conditions of their labor, to be made happier, 
and to be served better by the communities and the industries which 
their labor sustains and advances? How are they to be given their 
right advantage as citizens and human beings? 

“We cannot go any further in our present direction. We have 
already gone too far. We cannot live our right life as a nation or 
achieve our proper success as an industrial community if capital 
and labor are to continue to be antagonistic instead of being part- 
ners; if they are to continue to distrust one another and contrive 
how they can get the better of one another, or what perhaps amounts 
to the same thing, calculate by what form and degree of coercion 
they can manage to extort on the one hand work enough to make 
enterprise profitable, on the other justice and fair treatment enough 
to make life tolerable. That bad road has turned out a blind alley. 
It is no thoroughfare to real prosperity. We must find another, 
leading in another direction and to a very different destination. It 
must lead not merely to accommodation but also to a genuine coop- 
eration and the partnership based upon a real community of interest 
and participation in control.” 

Now, of course, every sane and right-thinking man wants to 
see the highest possible degree of cooperation between “capital” 
and “labor” and will cordially support every practicable means for 
bringing this about. But when all this is done, what surer means 
is there for bettering the condition of labor than by raising the 
standard of efficiency in industrial production? And yet President 
Wilson waives this aside as too trivial for his consideration. 

Is it to be wondered at, then, that “labor” is beginning to believe 
that by some magical process — which the President neglects to 
specify — the condition of the workingman is to be transformed into 
one of comparative ease? 

President Wilson makes this statement: “We can not go any 
further in our present direction. We have already gone too far. 
* * * That bad road has turned out a blind alley. It is no 

thoroughfare to real prosperity.” 

The omission indicated by the asterisks may be supplied by refer- 
ring to the more extended quotation of the President’s views given 
above. 

Let us hope for the removal of whatever of real antagonism 
may exist between capital and labor, for extortion on either side is 
not the proper policy. But does not the President magnify the 
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real antagonism, and does he not fail to note the large degree to 
which labor and capital are already cooperating? Nor, surely, can 
he be unaware of the great prosperity of labor itself even under the 
conditions which he describes in rather exaggerated language. 

The employer and the community undoubtedly can help in bet- 
tering the condition of labor, but chiefly labor will better itself by 
greater efficiency in production and the cultivation of the plain 
virtue of thrift. This is all very old-fashioned, no doubt. But any 
proposal for improving the situation of those who toil without 
first recognizing these indispensable conditions, and which even 
loftily discards them, is to be regarded with suspicion even though 
made by the President of the United States. 



Brewing and Liquor Activities 



S OME people still fail to understand why the American voters 
have decided to make an end to the liquor traffic in this country. 
They may get enlightenment from the following summary of 
a report of a sub-committee of the Judiciary Committee of the 
United States Senate acting under a resolution directing the Com- 
mittee on J udiciary to call for certain evidence and documents relat- 
ing to charges made against the United States Brewers Association 
and allied interests. Here is the official summary as printed in the 
“Congressional Record” : 

“With regard to the conduct and activities of the brewing and 
liquor interests, the committee is of the opinion that the record 
clearly establishes the following facts: 

“(a) That they have furnished large sums of money for the 
purpose of secretly controlling newspapers and periodicals. 

“(b) That they have undertaken to and have frequently suc- 
ceeded in controlling primaries, elections, and political organizations. 

“(c) That they have contributed enormous sums of money to 
political campaigns in violation of the Federal statutes and the 
statutes of several of the States. 

“(d) That they have exacted pledges from candidates for 
public office prior to the election. 

“(e) That for the purpose of influencing public opinion they 
have attempted and partly succeeded in subsidizing the public press. 

“(f) That to suppress and coerce persons hostile to and to 
compel support for them they have resorted to an extensive system 
of boycotting unfriendly American manufacturing and mercantile 
concerns. 

“(g) That they have created their own political organization 
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in many States and in smaller political units for the purpose of 
carrying into effect their own political will and have financed the 
same with large contributions and assessments. 

“(h) That with a view r of using it for their own political pur- 
poses they contributed large sums of money to the German- American 
Alliance, many of the membership of which were disloyal and un- 
patriotic. 

“(i) That they organized clubs, leagues, and corporations of 
various kinds for the purpose of secretly carrying on their political 
activities without having their interest known to the public. 

“(j) That they improperly treated the funds expended for 
political purposes as a proper expenditure of their business and con- 
sequently failed to return the same for taxation under the revenue 
laws of the United States. 

“(k) That they undertook through a cunningly conceived 
plan of advertising and subsidation to control and dominate the for- 
eign-language press of the United States. 

“(1) That they have subsidized authors of recognized standing 
in literary circles to write articles of their selection for many stand- 
ard periodicals. 

“(m) That for many years a working agreement existed be- 
tween the brewing and distilling interests of the country by the 
terms of which the brewing interests contributed two-thirds and the 
distilling interests one-third of the political expenditures made by 
the joint interests.” 

As pointed out by a valued friend of The Bankers Magazine, 
the liquor interests in the United States have shown a blind stupidity 
and an utter contempt for public opinion com'parable with that of 
the Prussian military autocracy. Both have been destroyed through 
their inability to realize that there really exists in the world such 
a thing as the moral sense of mankind. 



Proposed Foreign Finance Corporation 



T HE plan favored by Senator Owen of Oklahoma for organiz- 
ing a foreign finance corporation to act as an intermediary 
in placing foreign securities in the United States has much 
to commend it. In order to protect the loans already made abroad 
by this country, to assure a continuation of our export trade, and 
to help in the financial and industrial rehabilitation of Europe, it 
will be essential that our banks shall make large advances on Euro- 
pean securities. Ultimately the banks, if they are to keep up mak- 
ing these advances for any great length of time and in any con- 
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siderable volume, must have an outlet or market for the foreign 
securities. That market exists at present to a very limited extent 
only. It will have to be much broadened if we are to take a large 
and permanent share in foreign financing. 

Senator Owen has submitted a bill to the Senate proposing the 
organization of the Foreign Finance Corporation, backed by ample 
capital, and which would extend long-time credits on the basis of 
European securities. This corporation would issue and sell its own 
debentures, secured by the bonds of foreign governments, foreign 
cities and of certain productive syndicates whose operations are 
properly safeguarded. It is proposed that the United States Gov- 
ernment, through the War Finance Corporation, should furnish 
one-quarter of the required capital for the new corporation, the 
banks another quarter and the public one-half. 

The outright purchase of foreign stocks and bonds by the 
American public generally will develop very slowly. But with an 
intermediate corporation to stand between the investor and his for- 
eign debtor, the sale of foreign securities in the United States might 
soon reach large proportions. 

On the other hand, by thus protecting the American investor in 
foreign securities we should deprive him of the opportunity of 
developing that knowledge of this type of investments which is to 
be gained only through extensive study and experience. Very 
likely the exigencies of the situation make a resort to the more 
rapid method a necessity. It is altogether unreasonable to expect 
that the American public will readily absorb foreign securities. 
They would, however, buy the bonds of an American corporation 
secured by foreign issues of recognized merit. 

While the proposals made by Senator Owen for the organization 
of a corporation of the kind indicated are entitled to careful con- 
sideration, in the opinion of some banking authorities it might be 
better to have this undertaking in the hands of private enterprise. 
It is essential that the securities put out for sale should command 
the highest confidence. This could be assured either by the par- 
ticipation of the Government in the undertaking or by keeping the 
organization in the hands of banks of established strength. 
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The War Time Rise in Prices: Its Cause 



By HENRY FLETCHER, A.M., LL.B. 



P RICE is only relative. Price ex- 
presses merely a relation between 
the desirability of a commodity 
and the desirability of the standard of 
value. The price of wheat may vary 
because of changes in the quantity or 
quality of the wheat; in other words, 
because of considerations affecting the 
commodity itself. On the other hand, 
the price of wheat may vary because of 
a variance in the purchasing power of 
the standard. 

This real character of price seems to 
have been almost completely disregarded 
by most of the writers on the subject of 
the increase in the prices during the 
war. It is true that the concept is a 
difficult one to master. The relation of 
two variants mutually interdependent is 
extremely difficult to interpret math- 
ematically. The price of wheat may in- 
crease because there is less wheat than 
usual or because the demand is greater 
than usual, and on the other hand it 
may increase because there is more of 
the standard than usual, or more of that 
which represents the standard in ordi- 
nary use, to wit, the dollar credit. 

INCREASE OF GOLD AND EXPANSION OF 
CREDIT 

Those who have expressed an opin- 
ion on the cause of the great increase 
in prices of commodities during the war 
seem to have been about evenly divided, 
between those who believe that the in- 
crease in prices was caused by the great 
increase in gold in this country, and 
those who believe that the prices in- 
creased because of the expansion of 
credit. I can agree with neither of 
these arguments, although without either 
or both conditions, i. e., the increase in 
gold and the expansion of credits, the 



prices would not have risen to the 
heights which they reached. It must 
also be said that without either or both 
those conditions, i. e., the increase in 
gold and expansion of credits, the nec- 
essary business growing out of the war 
could not have been actually transacted. 
Historically speaking, the prices of 
commodities in this country did not in- 
crease until almost a year after the com- 
mencement of the war. During the fall 
of 1914, business in this country was 
at a complete standstill, because of our 
inability to export, due almost entirely 
to the menace of the German warships. 
So soon as our export business was made 
possible by the activities of the English 
fleet, business awoke and from then un- 
til the end of the war the prices on al- 
most all commodities advanced steadily. 
With the resumption of business and 
the purchase of our goods by foreign 
governments and individuals, the balance 
of trade turned strongly in our favor, 
with the result that the United States 
drained gold from Europe to the extent 
of about $1,200,000,000. This drain, 
however, was progressive, and was 
caused by the purchases themselves. 
These purchases were made at ever ad- 
vancing prices, whose increase compelled 
the increase of credits in this country 
in the purchasers* favor. In order to 
produce greater quantities of the goods 
desired, this country found expansion of 
domestic credits necessary, both for the 
purchase of raw materials, from which 
to produce goods, and for the increase of 
the means to 'produce those goods. 

Looked at historically, therefore, the 
economic facts occurred in this order, 
after the resumption of business in 1915: 
First, p urchases from abroad in l*rg p 
quantity ; second, gradu a lly increasin g 
prices; third, the at gnlfl frnnvrin 
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purchasers to this country; fourth, the 
c reation of a large body ot credit in 
this country, with which to finance the 
t ransactions involved. It is not meant 
fHat these four elements did not over- 
lap, but in general they occurred in the 
order in which they are stated. 

Those who claim that the increase in 
the commodity prices was due to the 
influx of gold have two important facts 
to explain. First, that the prices had 
greatly increased before the influx of 
gold; and, secondly, the fact that the 
prices increased to an even larger per- 
centage in the countries from which the 
gold was drained. Those who believe 
that the increase of the body of credit 
in this country was responsible for the 
increase in prices have to explain the 
fact that the prices increased before the 
body of credit was actually created. 

LAW OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND THE 
MOVING CAUSE 

The writer submits this proposition — 
the original increase in the commodity 
prices was brought about by reason of 
the need of these commodities by the 
foreign purchasers and the lack of those 
commodities in the countries who were 
purchasers. In other words, the old 
law of “supply and demand” was the 
original moving cause of the increase in 
the commodity prices. This was the 
element that affected the goods them- 
selves. The law of “supply and de- 
mand” was the influence which was 
brought to bear by circumstances upon 
the commodity itself, and tended to in- 
crease the price of the commodity as ex- 
pressed in the standard of value. After 
the prices had begun to increase, and 
the payment for them drew the gold to 
this country, the other variant, to wit, 
the purchasing power of the dollar, was 
affected. By the increase in the gold 
stock the purchasing power of the dollar 
tended to decline and this again tended 
to increase the price of the commodities 
as expressed in the dollar. The tre- 
mendous size of the transactions in- 
volved necessitated the increase of a tre- 
mendous body of credit as a substitute 
for gold. The amount of credit dollars, 



whether expressed in currency or in 
book accounts, and as a substitute for 
gold dollars, affected the purchasing 
power of the standard of value, that is, 
the gold dollar itself. By the enormous 
increase in the number of credit dollars, 
the price of commodities, as expressed 
in the dollar, was necessarily greatly 
increased. ' Therefore, ifis" believecT it 
can be truly said that the increase in 
the gold stock and the increase in cred- 
its were both causes contributing to the 
increase in the prices of commodities; 
but, on the other hand, the increase in 
gold and the tremendous^inerease in 
dollar credits were actually the result of 
previous business transactions. With- 
out this great expansion of credit the 
transaction of the tremendous volume of 
business wcmld have been absolutely im- 
possible. /To be sure, it might have 
been possible to restrict somewlmt the 
influx of gold and to hold down some- 
what the expansion of credit, but the 
restrictions which might have been pos- 
sible would have affected only in a small 
way the influx of gold and the credit ex- 
pansion. Governmental restrictions of 
some kind ought to have been exerted 
more strongly than they were to hold 
back both of these dangerous elements, 
but fundamentally no great restriction 
would have been possible if it were 
necessary to transact the enormous vol- 
ume of business that was to be done. 
The only way that the volume of this 
expansion could have been lessened in 
any substantial degree would have been 
by an earlier restriction by the Gov- 
ernment on the prices at ivhich the ma- 
terials were sold to foreigners. At that 
time the law of “supply and demand” 
was still active and still increasing daily 
the price of materials. Because there 
was not enough of the desired commodi- 
ties to answer the unlimited demand, the 
possible increase of the price of these 
commodities was theoretically infinite. 



INFLUENCE OF THE ELEMENT OF 
SPECULATION 

The fundamental economic cause for 
the increase in the price of commodities 
was the insistent and immediate demand 
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for commodities by those who did not 
have them, and the fact that the stock 
of commodities was less than enough to 
supply the needs of the occasion. Back 
of this economic cause, however, existed 
a psychological condition which contrib- 
uted much to extend and intensify the 
effect of this economic law. After the 
increase in the price of commodities had 
been proceeding for some time, all busi- 
ness men became speculators, all busi- 
ness men became imbued with the idea 
that prices were increasing, would in- 
crease and that there was absolutely no 
top to the market in any given commod- 
ity. Their condition of mind is com- 
parable only to that of the public at the 
time of the currency panic in 1907. The 
panic was accentuated by the widespread 
belief that there was not enough money 
for all, and this belief reacting upon 
others passed the panic from man to 
man until it became all but general. The 
situation has been the same in all cur- 
rency panics. In the increase of prices 
during the war the same psychological 
element existed. The condition might 
have been described as a price panic. 
Mgjuwere buying commodities that they 
had never known of before and of whose 
use they knew nothing, simply because 
they had money, or hadjeredit, and be- 
lieved that the price of all commodities 
must rise. This necessarily reduced the 
stock of commodities available for those 
who had real need of them and raised 



the prices illegitimately. The real user 
became convinced that the prices must 
continue to rise, and therefore that it 
would be profitable to him to carry a 
larger stock of merchandise than was 
his custom. This panic view was assist- 
ed by the difficulties in transportation, 
but to one who observed at the time, it 
seems as though 8 large part of the in- 
crease in the commodities due to the 
extraordinary demand, legitimate and 
otherwise, might have been avoided by 
an earlier campaign to restrict the prices 
of commodities and a propaganda aimed 
to counteract the view that prices must 
increase indefinitely. An early propa- 
ganda built around the proposition that 
the Government would step in and set 
prices on all commodities , if necessary , 
would have assisted substantially in re- 
tarding the price rise . 

The fundamental reason for the in- 
crease in the commodity prices during 
the war was the lack of a supply equal 
to the demand. This was accentuated 
by the price panic, which was produced 
by the belief that prices must rise in- 
definitely. The tremendous volume of 
business, together with the increase in 
prices, produced the influx in gold and 
the expansion of credits, and were not 
produced by them. This increase in gold 
and expansion of credits on its side re- 
duced the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar and in this way further increased 
indirectly the price of commodities. 



P OR men whose ambitions neither seas nor mountains nor 
unpeopled deserts can limit, nor the bonds dividing Europe 
from Asia confine their vast desires, it would be hard to expect 
to forbear from injuring one another when they touch and are close 
together. These are ever naturally at war, envying and seeking 
advantages of one another, and merely make use of those two 
words, peace and war, like current coin, to serve their occasions, 
not as justice, but as expediency suggests, and are really better 
men when they openly enter upon a war, than when they give to 
the mere forbearance from doing wrong, for want of opportunity, 
the sacred names of justice and friendship. — Plutarch . 
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The Federal Reserve System’s Contri- 
bution to Agricultural Finance 



By IVAN WRIGHT, Cornell University 



MORTGAGE LOANS 

M EMBER bankers of the Federal 
Reserve System are permitted 
to loan to farmers upon first 
mortgage security on agricultural lands. 
Section 24, paragraph 153, of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Law, as amended Septem- 
ber 7, 1916, providing for investments 
in real estate mortgages, reads as fol- 
lows: 

Any national banking association not sit- 
uated in a central reserve city may make 
loans secured by improved and unencum- 
bered farm land, situated within its Federal 
Reserve district or within a radius of one 
hundred miles of the place in which such 
bank is located, irrespective of district lines, 
and may also make loans secured by im- 
proved and unencumbered real estate located 
within one hundred miles of the place in 
which such bank is located, irrespective of 
district lines; but no loan made upon the 
security of such farm land shall be made for 
a longer time than five years, and no loan 
made upon the security of such real estate 
as distinguished from farm land shall be 
made for a longer time than one year, nor 
shall the amount of any such loan, whether 
upon such farm land or upon such real es- 
tate, exceed fifty per centum of the actual 
value of the property offered as security. 
Any such bank may make such loans, 
whether secured by such farm land or such 
real estate, in an* aggregate sum equal to 
twenty-five per centum of its capital and 
surplus or to one-third of its time deposits, 
and such banks may continue hereafter as 
heretofore to receive time deposits and to 
pay interest on the same. 

The Federal Reserve Board, in regu- 
lation G of 1916, comments on this pro- 
vision of the law granting member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System the priv- 
ilege of making loans on improved and 
unencumbered farm land and other real 
estate thus: 

14 



Certain conditions and restrictions nlust, 
however, be observed: 

(а) There must be no prior lien on the 
land; that is, the lending bank must hold an 
absolute mortgage or deed of trust. 

(б) The amount of the loan must not ex- 
ceed fifty per cent, of the actual value of the 
land by which it is secured. 

(c) The maximum amount of loans which 
a national bank may make on real estate, 
whether on farm land or on other real estate 
as distinguished from farm land, is limited 
under the terms of the act to an amount not 
in excess of one-third of its time deposits at 
the time of the making of the loan, and not 
in excess of one-third of its average time de- 
posits during the preceding calendar year; 
provided, however. That if one-third of such 
time deposits as of the date of making the 
loan, or one-third of the average time de- 
posits for the preceding calendar year, is 
less than one-fourth of the capital and sur- 
plus of the bank as of the date of making 
the loan, the bank in such event shall have 
authority to make loans upon real estate 
under the terms of the act to the extent of 
one-fourth of the bank's capital and surplus 
as of that date. 

(d) Farm land to be eligible as security 
for a loan by a national bank must be sit- 
uated within the Federal Reserve district in 
which such bank is located or within a radius 
of 100 miles of such bank irrespective of dis- 
trict lines. 

(e) Real estate as distinguished from 
farm land to be eligible as security for a 
loan by a national bank must be located 
within a radius of 100 miles of such bank 
irrespective of district lines. 

(/) The right of a national bank to 
“make loans" under section 24 includes the 
right to purchase or discount loans already 
made, as well as the right to make such 
loans in the first instance; provided, how- 
ever. That no loan secured by farm land 
shall have a maturity of more than five 
years from the date on which it was pur- 
chased or made by the national bank and 
that no loan secured by other real estate 
shall have a maturity of more than one year 
from such date. 

(p) Though no national bank is author- 
ized under the provisions of section 24 to 
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make a loan on the security of real estate, 
other than farm land, for a period exceeding 
one year, nevertheless, at the end of the 
year, it may properly make a new loan upon 
the same security for a period not exceed- 
ing one year. The maturing note must be 
cancelled and a new note taken in its place, 
but in order to obviate the necessity of mak- 
ing a new mortgage or deed of trust for 
each renewal, the original mortgage or deed 
of trust may be so drawn in the first in- 
stance as to cover possible future renewals 
of the original note. Under no circum- 
stances, however, must the bank obligate 
itself in advance to make such a renewal. 
It must, in all cases, preserve the right to 
require payment at the end of the year and 
to foreclose the mortgage should that action 
become necessary. The same principles ap- 
ply to loans of longer maturities secured by 
farm lands. 

( h ) In order that real estate loans held 
by a bank may be readily classified, a state- 
ment signed by the officers making a loan 
and having knowledge of the facts upon 
which it is based must be attached to each 
note secured by a first mortgage on the land 
by which the loan is secured, certifying in 
detail as of the date of the loan that all of 
the requirements of law have been duly 
observed. 

The provision of the Federal Reserve 
banking law and the regulation of the 
board are very clear. Further explana- 
tion would be superfluous. In some sec- 
tions of the country considerable loan- 
ing on real estate mortgages may be 
done by the Federal Reserve member 
banks. In communities where such mem- 
ber banks do not secure sufficient short- 
term demands to keep their funds in cir- 
culation, they will find first mortgages 
on farm lands safe and profitable in- 
vestments. The Federal Reserve Bank- 
ing System is a system of commercial 
banks. The very nature of their busi- 
ness with trade and commerce requires 
that a large portion of their capital be 
kept in quick assets. Only in localities 
where member banks have surplus funds 
and need to seek some long-term invest- 
ments will they likely go as far in in- 
vesting in farm mortgages as the law 
allows. 

Many state banks and trust companies 
are now members of the Federal Re- 
serve System. In fact, more than one- 
third of the total assets of all state in- 
stitutions is now represented in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. No ruling has 



been made setting forth the privileges 
that these member banks which were 
once state banks and trust companies 
have in regard to farm mortgage invest- 
ments. But since the provisions under 
which these banks are admitted to the 
Federal Reserve System demand that 
such banks must conform to the require- 
ments for national banks, and be sub- 
ject to the provisions of the national 
banking and Federal Reserve banking 
laws, it is reasonable to believe they will 
be subject to the same regulations as 
national banks in this matter of land 
mortgages. 

SHORT-TERM AGRICULTURAL FINANCE 
THROUGH THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
MEMBER BANKS 

The Federal Reserve Law (Sec. 13, 
paragraph 89) provides that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks may discount notes, 
drafts and bills of exchange issued or 
drawn for agricultural purposes or the 
proceeds of which have been or are to be 
used for such purposes. It also pro- 
vides that notes, drafts and bills of ex- 
change secured by staple agricultural 
products are eligible for rediscount: 
Provided, “That notes, drafts and bills 
drawn or issued for agricultural pur- 
poses or based on live stock and having 
a maturity not exceeding six months, ex- 
clusive of days of grace, may be dis- 
counted in an amount to be limited to 
a percentage of the assets of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, to be ascertained and 
fixed by the Federal Reserve Board.” 

However, the Federal Reserve Board 
in explaining the scope of this provi- 
sion for short-term agricultural paper 
gave a definition of six months' agricul- 
tural paper thus: 

(a) Definition. — Six months’ agricultural 
paper, within the meaning of this regulation, 
is defined as a note, draft, bill of exchange, 
or trade acceptance drawn or issued for 
agricultural purposes, or based on live stock; 
that is, a note, draft, bill of exchange, or 
trade acceptance, the proceeds of which have 
been used, or are to be used, for agricultural 
purposes, including the breeding, raising, 
fattening, or marketing of live stock, and 
which has a maturity at the time of dis- 
count of not more than six months, exclusive 
of days of grace. 
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(b) Eligibility— To be eligible for redis- 
count six months’ agricultural paper, whether 
a note, draft, bill of exchange, or trade ac- 
ceptance, must comply with the respective 
sections of this regulation which would ap- 
ply to it if its maturity were ninety days or 
less. 



OPINIONS AND RULINGS OF THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE BOARD AND THE COUNCIL 
ON SHORT-TERM AGRICULTURAL 
PAPER 



The term “live stock” is held to include 
not only beef cattle, but also horses and 
mules. 

(Informal Ruling, Page 72, June, 
1915, “Bulletin/’) 

Notes made by mule and cattle dealers are 
mercantile rather than agricultural paper. 

(Informal Ruling, Page 212, August, 
1915, “Bulletin.”) 

A note made by a dealer in agricultural 
implements is not agricultural paper. 

(Informal Ruling, Page 212, August, 
1915, “Bulletin.”) 

The purchase or sale of an agricultural 
product, or of implements or other com- 
modities used in agriculture, constitutes a 
commercial transaction. Where the proceeds 
of a note made by a merchant are used to 
purchase millet seed to be later retailed or 
sold, such a note can not be treated as one 
given for an agricultural purpose and can 
not be discounted by a Federal reserve bank 
if it has a maturity at time of discount of 
more than ninety days. 

(Opinion of Counsel, Page 526, Octo- 
ber, 1916 “Bulletin.”) 

The bill or note of a packing company, 
the proceeds of which are used for the pur- 
chase of live stock which is slaughtered upon 
purchase, is not “based on live stock” within 
the meaning of section 13, and is, therefore, 
not eligible for rediscount if it has a ma- 
turity in excess of ninety days. 

(Opinion of Counsel, Page 616, 
August, 1917, “^Bulletin.”) 

A farmer’s six months* note for commer- 
cial fertilizer, discounted and endorsed by a 
member bank, is agricultural paper eligible 
for rediscount with the Federal Reserve 

Bank. 

(Informal Ruling, Page 75, June, 
1915, “Bulletin.”) 

Mortgages on cattle are not required, and 
the question whether paper secured by cat- 
tle is self-liquidating is a legal one to be 
determined at the Federal Reserve Bank. 



(Informal Ruling, Page 74, June, 
1915, “Bulletin.”) 

The Act does not require the taking of 
chattel mortgages as security for loans 
based on agricultural operations. The state- 
ment of the member bank to this effect must 
ordinarily be accepted. The direct, primary 
purpose of the loan should be for the ordi- 
nary operations of agriculture. Words 
“based on” are not considered synonymous 
with “secured by.” Agricultural paper need 
not be directly secured by agricultural prod- 
ucts, but should be genuinely based upon 
transactions entered upon for agricultural 
operations. General banking prudence and 
knowledge should be applied. 

(Informal Ruling, Page 72, June, 

1915, “Bulletin.”) 

Notes signed by a farmer, the proceeds of 
which are used for the purchase of cows to 
be used as dairy cattle, are eligible for re- 
discount at the discretion of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, notwithstanding the fact that 
the cattle are not primarily purchased for 
“breeding, raising, fattening, and marketing 
of live stock.” 

(Informal Ruling, Page 112, March, 

1916, “Bulletin.”) 

Loans on cattle for breeding, grazing, or 
fattening may be made under the classifica- 
tion of six months* agricultural paper and 
the paper may be rediscounted by a mem- 
ber bank at its Federal Reserve Bank. 

(Informal Ruling, Page 679, Decem- 
ber. 1916, “Bulletin.”) 

Where tractors are used to supplement 
the work of horses or mules, or are used 
altogether instead of these animals, it is 
held that notes given by farmers for the 
purchase price of tractors, and maturing 
within six months, should be admitted to 
discount as agricultural paper. 

(Informal Ruling, Page 309, April, 
1918, “Bulletin.”) 

Farmers* notes, the proceeds of which are 
used for tilling farms or for draining land 
already in use as farm land, should be 
classified as agricultural paper and are eligi- 
ble for rediscount 

(Informal Ruling, Page 743, August, 
1918, “Bulletin.”) 

A note given for the purchase price of a 
commodity can be classed as agricultural 
paper eligible for rediscount when having a 
maturity in excess of ninety days, if the 
maker is to use the commodity for an agri- 
cultural purpose, regardless of whether the 
note is discounted by the maker or by the 
endorser. 

(Opinion of Counsel, Page 312, April, 
1918, “Bulletin.”) 
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Where a farmer makes his note payable 
to the seller of a commodity, and actually 
uses the commodity for agricultural pur- 
poses, such a note may be treated as agri- 
cultural paper, whether discounted with the 
member bank by the farmer as the maker 
or by the seller as the endorser. 

Where the farmer makes his note payable 
to the member bank and uses the proceeds 
for an agricultural purpose, such a note may 
likewise be discounted by a Federal Reserve 
Bank as agricultural paper. If, however, in 
either of the foregoing cases the farmer 
does not use or intend to use the commodity 
purchased for an agricultural purpose, al- 
though it is capable of being so used, the 
note in question should be treated as com- 
mercial paper and not as agricultural paper. 

(Informal Ruling, Page 310, April, 
1918, “Bulletin.”) 

The nature of the bill, the name of the 
acceptor, and the name of the drawer would 
probably indicate that a farmer was the pur- 
chaser, and an implement dealer, the seller 
of the goods. However, the purchasing 
member bank will have to satisfy itself in 
some satisfactory way that the bill is sub- 
stantially of an agricultural character. A 
simple memorandum attached to the bill, 
stating that the bill was drawn in payment 
of agricultural implements, signed either by 
the acceptor or the drawer, would probably 
be considered sufficient evidence by the mem- 
ber bank and the Federal Reserve Bank. 

(Informal Ruling, Page 68, February, 
1916, “Bulletin.”) 

OPPORTUNITY OF BANKERS AND 
FARMERS 

Reviewing the conditions governing 
farmers' short-term credit through mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, it is obvious that under the terms 
of the law and the rulings of the board, 
member banks, either state or national, 
are authorized to handle the farmers' 
short-term paper along with their reg- 
ular commercial banking practices. Mem- 
ber banks which are located in agricul- 
tural communities may find the farmers' 
short-term note a considerable part of 
their banking business. These notes 
may be rediscounted with the Federal 
Reserve Bank. This makes the farmers’ 
notes, bills of exchange, drafts and trade 
acceptances just as desirable paper as 
the merchants', in the channels of com- 
mercial banks. This is what it ought to 
be because the farmers' short-term pa- 



per is as safe as the merchants’ and for 
the most part is not required to be re- 
discounted for any longer time. 

However, both the banker and the 
farmer have much to learn in fostering 
the use of agricultural short-term paper. 
Bankers must realize that a prosperous 
agricultural community means prosper- 
ous business, much buying and selling, 
and these are the pre-requisites for pros- 
perous banking. In order that the 
banker may accommodate the .farmer to 
the short-term credit he needs, the 
farmer must comply with certain busi- 
ness requirements. The farmers must 
be prompt in paying their debts, and 
keep their credit good. When a farmer 
wants to borrow from his bank he must 
furnish the bank a credit rating or prop- 
erty statement of his business. This is 
especially necessary since it is a regula- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Bank to re- 
discount notes for member banks only 
when accompanied by a financial state- 
ment from the borrower. A statement, 
something like the one presented in the 
discussion of state banks, will be ade- 
quate. No doubt, bankers will in the 
near future furnish to farmers similar 
forms of property and financial state- 
ments. This liberal provision for the 
Federal Reserve member banks to han- 
dle farmers' short-term paper, will solve 
the agricultural short-term credit needs 
in most parts of the country, if its use 
is properly stimulated. The rulings of 
the board provide for rediscounting the 
farmer's paper for cattle feeders, Stock- 
ers, dairy cows and horses, farm imple- 
ments and machinery, fertilizers, and 
in fact for any agricultural purpose. 
Millions and millions of dollars in farm- 
ers* short-term notes are now floating 
in the channels of the commercial banks. 
Mr. C. W. Thompson* finds by a sur- 
vey made through the Bureau of Markets 
that on July 1, 1918, approximately 
two and one-half billion dollars were 
outstanding in short-term bank loans 
to farmers. This represents fully one- 
tenth the banks' loans and discounts. In 
the Middle West the amount of agricul- 



• “Banker- Farmer,” April, 1919. 
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tural paper is found to be especially 
large. Such loans constitute more than 
fifty per cent, of the total loans and dis- 
counts of the banks of North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Kansas, fifty per cent, 
in Nebraska, forty-seven per cent, in 
Idaho, forty-one per cent, in Oklahoma, 
forty per cent, in Iowa, thirty- two per 



cent, in Minnesota, thirty -nine per cent, 
in Montana, thirty-six per cent, in Wy- 
oming and thirty-two per cent, in Colo- 
rado. The liberal admission of short- 
term agricultural paper to these banks is 
undoubtedly the greatest reform in agri- 
cultural finance that has ever taken 
place in the United States. 
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An Efficiency Marking System for the 

Bank Clerk 



By JAMES A. MURPHY, Chief Clerk First and Security National 

Bank, Minneapolis 
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I N the spring of 1918 the number of 
men and boys called into the service 
from our staff increased very rap- 
idly, and on account of the loss of these 
experienced men and the filling of their 
places with inexperienced women and 
girls, hundreds of errors occurred in a 
single day’s work. In one department 
alone (the transit) where we employed 
sixtv-five clerks when the United States 
entered the war, it was necessary to 
make eighty-three changes in the force 
in 1918. Other departments suffered 
in proportion. 

So it became absolutely imperative 
that something be done which would call 
into play the closest attention to details 
and the highest quality of w r ork, and 
thus reduce the number of errors to the 
minimum. 

IN THE BOOKKEEPING DEPARTMENT 

The greatest trouble came in the de- 
partments using bookkeeping, adding 
and listing machines, so it was to these 
departments that the attention was first 
turned. In this bank machines are be- 
ing used exclusively in “keeping the 
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books” for 7,000 accounts of individuals 
and firms — 3,500 women’s accounts, and 
almost 2,000 country correspondents. 
And in the transit department, where on 
an average of 30,000 items — checks, 
drafts, certificates of deposit, etc. — are 



sent out each day for collection, ma- 
chines are used for listing and adding 
all these items. 

EMPLOYMENT OF COLLECTIVE MEASURES 

Several conferences of the officers and 
department heads took place, and one 
plan after another was discussed and 
abandoned as impractical. Finally, how- 
ever, one of the department heads sug- 
gested the use of the '‘demerit marking 
system.” This plan is not worked out 
quite the same in each department, but 
the results attained are the same. 

The plan in general is this — to mark 
up against each clerk a certain number 
of points for each class of mistake made. 
Take, for instance, the transit depart- 
ment. Most of the errors are made here 
when forwarding items drawn on banks 
in towns of the same name in different 
states. When these are returned a rec- 
ord is made showing, among other 
things, the name of the clerk or division 
making the error. For such errors ten 
points are counted; for wrong endorse- 
ments, thirty points are charged. A rec- 
ord of differences is kept showing the 
exact amount over or short in each di- 
vision, and these differences are counted 
of the rate of one point for each cent of 
difference. 

CREDITING PERCENTAGE OF ERRORS 

Although these records entail more 
labor and individual attention to the 
business sent each correspondent, the re- 
sults are very gratifying and prove the 
worth of the additional effort. In case 
a division has ten missent items, one 
wrong endorsement and a total in differ- 
ences of ninety-two cents, the standing 
in points for errors for the month will 
be 222. 



This method has been used for sev- 
eral months, and to show what results 
have been accomplished we might sub- 
mit the following figures which have 
been taken from statistics compiled for 
the month of March, 1919: 

Items 
Handled 
During 
Month 
31,242 
31,581 

AWARDING EFFICIENCY MARKS 

Of. course, there are several other fea- 
tures to consider in giving a clerk the 
percentage of efficiency for the month, 
and to complete our private records of 
each clerk his personal effort, neatness, 
ability to work harmoniously with others, 
tardiness, absence and personality — all 
are carefully judged. 

In the country bank book department 
the penality for a posting error is two, 
and for a switch, five points ; for paying 
a draft not drawn on us, ten points ; for 
paying a stop payment, twenty-five 
points; for an erasure on a ledger, 100 
points; and for an unadjusted difference, 
twenty points. The department average 
for January was 95.20 per cent.; for 
February, 94.31 per cent., and for 
March, 95.27 per cent. 

In the individual and ladies’ book- 
keeping departments a daily record is 
kept covering the work of each of our 
thirty-five bookkeepers, and all crimes 
committed against good bookkeeping are 
marked down and computed by the end 
of the month. Certain errors will, of 
course, count heavier than others, and 
the ratings are as follows: 

Points 



Error in listing counts 1 

Switch (posting an item on the wrong 

account) 2 

Tardiness 3 



Items posted in error: 

Notes, bills, drafts, acceptances, post- 
dated checks, certified checks, checks 
not properly endorsed, checks similar 
to ours, but drawn on some other 



bank 7 

Late returns: 

Clearing House items not accepted and 
not returned by bookkeeper within a 

specified time 10 

Difference not found by bookkeeper 15 



Stop-payment paid by bookkeeper.... 25 



/ 

Mis- Wrong Total Final 

sent Endorse- Dif- Error 

Items ments ference Record 

Dividend taking first place, J-Li. . 5 0 $0.07 57 

Dividend taking second place, Lo-Ma. 10 0 1.06 206 
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MECHANICAL EFFICIENCY 

In figuring out the percentages of mechan- 
ical efficiency, the following table is used: 

Per 

Cent. 



No errors 100 

Not more than 15 points will give *99 

From 16 to 25 **95 

From 26 to 35 90 

From 36 to 45 85 

From 46 to 55 80 

From 56 to 65 75 

From 66 and up 50 



•Must include only errors in listing. 

**Only errors in listing and switches. 

When these efficiency markings are given 
to the chief clerk notations are also made 
regarding the personal characteristics of 
each clerk. 

POSTING THE RESULTS 

This method of marking with the 
slight variations in the different depart- 
ments has not only promoted a feeling 
of friendly rivalry among the employes, 
but has brought about wonderful results 
in gradually raising the efficiency of the 
individuals. The final results for each 



month are posted on the various bulletin 
boards, and no war bulletins were ever 
more eagerly read or debated. 

In the exchange, assembly mail and 
mail proof departments, the same 
method in general is in use ; and through- 
out the bank it has been unanimously 
endorsed by both the officers and staff 
of the institution. 

HELPFUL TO EMPLOYEES 

The officers of the bank are in favor 
of it because it gives them a better op- 
portunity to know who are the most 
efficient clerks in the office when the 
question of promotion arises. The staff 
are in favor of it because they know that 
a high efficiency record, together with 
personality, will in due time bear fruit 
in the form of promotion or bigger pay. 
There is nothing quite so fine as keep- 
ing up the right spirit; and our merit 
system, with its monthly efficiency re- 
ports, has established a keen and hon- 
orable competition which easily demon- 
strates its value by better work and im- 
proved service to the public. 




Vl/'E must do all we can to maintain the fine feeling which 
” exists between ourselves and the Allies, the kind which 
makes treaties and understandings endure, which grew up 
and became strong during the war because it was founded 
upon not only a community of interests, but also a com- 
munity of moral ideas. Let nothing arise to drive a wedge 
between us and the Allies, for whoever does this is one who 
betrays the dead and the cause for which they fought, and 
makes vain their sacrifice. 

While we welcome desirable immigration, we should 
turn our faces against those who come to us with ideas 
repugnant to our civilization and with purposes and ideals 
hostile to our form of government. 

— Major General Leonard Wood. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 



The following decisions are selected from the most important of the current 
decisions, handed down by State and Federal Courts, passing upon questions of the 
law of banking or negotiable instruments. The word “opinion,” where used, indi- 
cates that the matter following is the opinion written by' the court, in whole or in part 



Dismissal of Cashier of Na- 
tional Bank Before End of 
Year for Which He 
Is Employed 

First National Bank of Colquitt v. Miller, 
Georgia Court of Appeals, 98 S. E. 
Rep. 402 . 

T HE plaintiff was employed by the 
defendant bank to serve as cash- 
ier during the year 1917. On 
J une first he was dismissed, and claiming 
that his dismissal was without any legal 
cause, he brought suit to recover wages 
which he should have been paid by the 
bank for the four succeeding months, 
during which he was out of employment 
and unable to find work. 

Ordinarily, when an employer, with- 
out cause, discharges an employee before 
the expiration of the term of employ- 
ment specified in the contract between 
the parties, the employer may be held 
liable for the loss sustained by the em- 
ployee. 

But in this regard national banks are 
regulated by the provisions of the Na- 
tional Bank Act, and that act declares 
that the directors of a national bank 
may dismiss its “officers or any of them 
at pleasure and appoint others to fill 
their places.*' 

Under this statute the court held that 
the cashier had no redress, irrespective 
of whether the board acted with cause 
in terminating his employment. 

OPINION 

Error from City Court of Miller 
County; Ben M. Turnipseed, Judge. 

Suit by J. M. Miller against the First 
National Bank of Colquitt. General 



demurrer to petition overruled, and de- 
fendant excepts and brings error. Re- 
versed. 

N. L. Stapleton and P. D. Rich, both 
of Colquitt, for plaintiff in error. 

B. B. Bush, of Tucson, Ariz., and B. 
W. Fortson, of Arlington, for defendant 
in error. 

BLOODWORTH, J. Plaintiff sued 
the First National Bank of Colquitt, 
alleging: 

That it “is a corporation organized 
under and by virtue of the laws of the 
United States’*; that plaintiff was “em- 
ployed by said bank by and through its 
board of directors to serve them in the 
capacity of cashier for the year 1917"; 
that “he served as such cashier and per- 
formed all the duties of such cashier, as 
he was employed to do, until a few days 
before June 1, 1917, at which time he 
was discharged by said bank without 
any legal cause or right, but that said 
bank paid your petitioner for services 
rendered up to June 1, 1917**; that 
“since June 1, 1917, and up to October 
1, 1917, he has made continuing tender 
of his services to said bank** ; that “dur- 
ing said four months he has been out of 
employment through no fault of his, but 
on account of the illegal breaking of 
the contract by said bank.** 

Plaintiff prayed for judgment for the 
amount of his services for four months. 
A general demurrer to the petition was 
overruled, and the defendant excepted. 

Defendant in error insists that the 
question at issue should have been raised 
by special plea and not by demurrer. 
This contention is without merit. In 
Case v. First National Bank of the City 
of Brooklyn, 59 Misc. Rep. 269, 109 
N. Y. Supp. 1119, where practically the 

91 
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same question was at issue, the first 
headnote is as follows: 

“As courts must take judicial notice 
of general laws of the United States, 
defendant’s claim, depending on such a 
law, as the complaint does not state a 
cause of action, is properly raised by 
demurrer.” 

Under the pleadings in th^ case, the 
question to be determined is whether a 
cashier of a national bank, who is em- 
ployed for a year and discharged before 
the expiration thereof, can recover this 
salary from the date of his discharge to 
the end of the year, or until he obtains 
employment prior thereto ? The deter- 
mination of this question turns upon the 
construction of the following section of 
the United States Revised Statutes, to 
wit: 

“Fifth. To elect or appoint direct- 
ors, and by its board of directors to ap- 
point a president, vice president, 
cashier, and other officers, define their 
duties, require bonds of them and fix the 
penalty thereof, dismiss such officers or 
any of them at pleasure, and appoint 
others to fill their places.” Act June 3, 
1864, c. 106, § 8, 13 Stat. p. 101 ; Rev. 
St‘. U. S. p. 993, § 5136 (U. S. Comp. 
St. 1901, pp. 3455, 3456; U. S. Comp. 
St. § 9661.) 

From this section it is clear that a 
cashier of a national bank is an “officer” 
thereof. In Harrington v. First Na- 
tional Bank of Chittenango, 1 Tliomp. 
& C. (N. Y.) 361, the headnote says: 

“A national bank cannot hire one of 
its officers for a specified time.” 

In Westervelt v. Mohrenstecher, 76 
Fed. 118, 22 C. C. A. 93 (34 L. R. A. 
477), the first and second headnotes are 
as follows: 

“The office of cashier of a national 
bank is not an annual office, but the 
term of the incumbent continues until 
he resigns or until he is removed or a 
successor is appointed by the board of 
directors of the bank. 

“Since the national bank act ex- 
pressly provides that the cashier of a 
national bank shall hold his office sub- 
ject to the pleasure of the board of 



directors, a by-law providing that a 
cashier shall hold his office for one year, 
and shall be elected annually, is nuga- 
tory, as is a reappointment in accord- 
ance with such by-law at the beginning 
of each year.” 

In the decision in that case Circuit 
Judge Sanborn said: 

“The act of Congress under which 
this bank was organized provided that 
its board of directors might appoint a 
cashier, require bonds of him, and fix 
the penalty thereof, and dismiss him«at 
pleasure, and appoint another to fill his 
place. Its articles of association pro- 
vided that the board might appoint a 
cashier, fix his salary, and continue him 
in office, or dismiss him, as in the opin- 
ion of a majority of the board the in- 
terests of the association might require. 
It is plain that, in the absence of any 
other regulations, a cashier once ap- 
pointed under this act of Congress and 
these articles of association would hold 
his office until he resigned, or until the 
board of directors * * * dismissed 

him. A subsequent appointment of the 
same man to the same office would have 
no more effect upon him, or upon the 
term of his office, than a second deed to 
the same property by one who had 
already conveyed it to the same grantee 
would have. The only act of the board 
of directors that could affect the tenure 
of his office, under the act of Congress, 
would be his dismissal. It is, however, 
contended that the by-laws (which pro- 
vided that the cashier should be elected 
at the annual meeting in January in 
each year, should give a bond in the 
sum of $10,000, and should hold his 
office for one year, and until his suc- 
cessor was elected and qualified) made 
this an annual office, and limited the 
term of the office of this cashier to the 
unexpired portion of the year for which 
his predecessor, Vieths, was elected. 
But how could the by-laws of this bank 
repeal or modify the act of Congress 
and the articles of association under 
which they were enacted? The act of 
Congress expressly fixed the tenure of 
office of the cashier of this bank. It 
expressly provided that the board of 
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directors might dismiss the cashier and 
certain other officers, or any of them at 
pleasure and appoint others to fill their 
places. It provided that this cashier 
should always hold his office subject to 
instantaneous removal at the pleasure 
of the board of directors. Nor is it at 
all probable that this provision of the 
National Bank Act was inserted with- 
out purpose or consideration. Obser- 
vation and experience alike teach that 
it is essential to the safety and pros- 
perity of banking institutions that the 
active officers, to whose integrity and 
discretion the moneys and property of 
the bank and its customers are in- 
trusted, should be subject to immediate 
removal whenever the suspicion of 
faithlessness or negligence attaches to 
them. High credit is indispensable to 
the success and prosperity of a bank. 
Without it, customers cannot be induced 
to deposit their moneys. When it has 
once been secured, and then declines, 
those who have deposited demand their 
cash, the income of the bank dwindles, 
and often bankruptcy follows. It some- 
times happens that, without any justifi- 
cation, a suspicion of dishonesty or 
carelessness attaches to a cashier or a 
president of a bank, spreads through 
the community in which he lives, scares 
the depositors, and threatens immediate 
financial ruin to the institution. In such 
a case it is necessary to the prosperity 
and success — to the very existence — of 
a banking institution and the board of 
directors should have power to remove 
such an officer, and to put in his place 
another^ in whom the community has 
confidence. In our opinion, the provi- 
sion of the act of Congress to which we 
have referred was inserted, ex indus- 
tria, to provide for this very contin- 
gency. In any event, it is here, and it 
clearly provides that the cashier of a 
national bank may be dismissed at the 
pleasure of the board of directors, and 
that it may appoint, not the same man 
again, but another in his place. Na- 
tional banks are the creatures of the 
act of Congress. Under familiar prin- 
ciples they have no powers beyond those 
expressly granted, and those fairly in- 
cidental thereto. The Omaha Bridge 



Cases, 10 U. S. App. 98, 174, 2 C. C. 
A. 174, 51 Fed. 309; Union Pac. Ry. 
Co. v. Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 
2 C. C. A. 174, 230, 51 Fed. 30*9, 316. 
It follows from this principle that, since 
the act of Congress expressly provides 
that the cashiers of national banks 
should hold their offices subject to the 
pleasure of the board of directors, 
neither the bank nor its board can make 
time contracts or appointments in vio- 
lation of that provision. Harrington v. 
Bank, 1 Thomp. & C. [N. Y. ] 361; 
Boone, Banking, §353; Ball, Banks, 
65. What, then, is the effect of these 
established rules upon the by-laws of 
this bank? It is that that part of these 
by-laws which provides that the cashier 
shall hold his office for one year, and 
that he shall be elected annually, must 
fall, and the cashier of the bank must 
hold his office under the act of Con- 
gress, subject to immediate removal at 
the pleasure of the board of directors, 
until he resigns or is removed." 

In the above quotation it is distinctly 
stated that: 

"It is plain that, in the absence of 
any other regulations, a cashier once 
appointed under this act of Congress 
and these articles of association would 
hold his office until he resigned, or until 
the board of directors of the bank dis- 
missed him. * * * But how could 

the by-laws of this bank repeal or mod- 
ify the act of Congress and the articles 
of association under which they were 
enacted? The act of Congress ex- 
pressly fixed the tenure of office of the 
cashier of this bank. It expressly pro- 
vided that the board of directors might 
dismiss the cashier and certain other 
officers ‘or any of them at pleasure and 
appoint others to fill their places/ It 
provided that this cashier should always 
hold his office subject to instantaneous 
removal at the pleasure of the board of 
directors ” (Italics ours.) 

The first headnote in London v. City 
of Franklin, 118 Ky. 105 (80 S. W. 
514), is as follows: 

"Ky. St. 1903, § 3619, providing that 
the marshal and certain other city offi- 
cers shall be appointed for a term of 
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two years by the city council, but may 
be removed at the pleasure of the city 
council, does not limit the power of 
such council to removals for cause 
only.” 

In the opinion of the court, which 
was written by Judge Hobson, is the 
following (118 Ky., 108, 80 S. W. 
514): 

“It is insisted for appellant that 
under the constitutional provision offi- 
cers of cities and towns may be only 
removed for cause, and that section 
8619 of the statute, above quoted, must 
be construed to refer only to removals 
for cause, or, if not so construed, is un- 
constitutional. The language of the 
statute is that the officers named may 
be removed at the pleasure of the city 
council. These words have a well- 
defined legal meaning. The right to 
remove at pleasure is an entirely differ- 
ent thing from the right to remove for 
cause. To hold that the statute only 
authorizes the council to remove for 
cause would be to deny the words used 
by the Legislature their ordinary mean- 
ing. This cannot be done.” 

See, also, Rogers v. Congleton (Ky.) 
84 S. W. 521; Stebbins v. Police Com- 
missioners of City of Springfield, 196 
Mass. 365, 82 N. E. 42; Common- 
wealth v. McGann and another, 218 
Mass. 218, 100 N. E. 355. 

Applying the principles announced in 
the foregoing cases, it is apparent that 
the National Banking Law gives to the 
directors of national banks the author- 
ity “at pleasure” and without cause to 
dismiss cashiers and other officers, and 
all resolutions and by-laws of the di- 
rectors in conflict with this law are 
void. There is no conflict in the deci- 
sions above referred to and the decision 
in Rankin v. Tygard, 198 Fed. 795, 
799, 119 C. C. A. 591, 595. In the 
opinion in that case Sanborn, Circuit 
Judge, said: 

“An election or appointment to an 
official position for a fixed term is, it is 
true, inconsistent with a removal during 
the term without cause, in the absence 
of a precedent reservation of the right 



to make such a removal during the 
term. But an election or appointment 
to the office for a specified term, sub- 
ject to the precedent expressed condi- 
tion that the elective or appointive 
power may remove at will at any time 
during the term, is consistent with such 
a removal without cause, and it is as 
much an election or appointment for a 
legal term as an election or appoint- 
ment without such a reservation. It is 
an election or appointment for a fixed 
term, subject to recall, and the legal 
term is the time the person elected or 
appointed will hold his office if the 
power to recall is not exercised.” 

Indeed, instead of being in conflict 
with the decisions referred to above, it 
supports them, and is in thorough ac- 
cord with what is decided in the instant 
case. The board of directors of the 
First National Bank of Colquitt having 
no authority to employ a cashier for 
any fixed term, and the law providing 
that they could dismiss the cashier “at 
pleasure,” the petition set out no cause 
of action, and the court erred in over- 
ruling the demurrer thereto. 

Judgment reversed. 



Note Due on Default in Pay- 
ment of Interest Is 
Negotiable 

Utah State National Bank v. Smith, Supreme 
Court of California. 179 Pac. Rep. 160. 

The question presented in this case 
was whether the negotiability of a 
promissory note is affected by a provi- 
sion in the following words: 

“If the interest is not paid when due, 
then both principal and interest shall 
become due at the option of the holder 
of this note.” 

It was held that the note was nego- 
tiable notwithstanding this clause and 
the holder, being a holder in due course, 
was entitled to enforce it, though the 
maker had a defense to it which would 
have been good as against the payee. 
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The note in question was dated and 
payable in Utah and the action on it 
was brought in California. At the 
time when the note was executed the 
Negotiable Instruments Law was in 
force in Utah, but had not yet been en- 
acted in California. So it was neces- 
sary for the court to decide whether the 
negotiability of the note should be de- 
termined by the law of Utah or that of 
California. The rule on this point is 
that the negotiability of a bill or note 
is governed by the law of the state 
where it is dated and payable. If it is 
dated in one state and payable in an- 
other then the law of the latter state 
controls. 

OPINION 

Appeal from Superior Court, Orange 
County; Z. B. West, Judge. 

Action by the Utah State National 
Bank, a corporation, against F. Owen 
Smith and another. From judgment 
for defendants, plaintiff appeals. Re- 
versed. 

WILBUR, J. Appellants, claiming 
to be bona fide purchasers for value of 
a negotiable promissory note, brought 
this action against the makers thereof to 
enforce its payment. The defendants, 
asserting that the note was nonnego- 
tiable, interposed a defense valid 
against the payee therein. The court 
instructed the jury that the note was 
nonnegotiable, and that the defense, if 
established, would defeat recovery on 
the note. A verdict was rendered fa- 
vorable to the defendants, and judg- 
ment thereon entered. This is an ap- 
peal from the judgment. The note in 
question was dated and payable in 
Utah, and its negotiability must be de- 
termined by the law of the place of 
payment. 1 Daniel on Negotiable In- 
struments (6th Ed.) §§865, 879; Whar- 
ton on Conflict of Laws (3d Ed.) 45ld; 
notes, 61 L. R. A. 209; 19 L. R. A. 
(N. S.) 670, 671. The provision relied 
upon to establish nonnegotiability is the 
usual provision for accelerating the due 
date for default in the payment of in- 
terest, as follows: 

“If the interest is not paid when due, 



then both principal and interest shall 
become due at the option of the holder 
of this note/* 

At the time of the execution of the 
note and when it was payable the uni- 
form negotiable instrument law was in 
effect in Utah, although not then adopt- 
ed in California. The terms of the 
Utah statute are shown in evidence, and, 
so far as the question here involved is 
concerned, are substantially the same as 
the uniform negotiable instrument law 
enacted in California in 1917. The 
two sections of the Utah law involved 
are 1553 and 1556 of the Compiled 
Laws of Utah, which are identical in 
language with our Civil Code, sections 
3082, 3085, as enacted in 1917 (St. 
1917, pp. 1532, 1533), and to sections 
1 and 4 of the uniform negotiable in- 
strument law (Crawford’s Annotated 
Negotiable Instrument Law^ pp. 11, 
19), and read as follows, viz.: 

“1553. Negotiable Instruments, Re- 
quirements of . An instrument to be 
negotiable must conform to the follow- 
ing requirements: 

“1. It must be in writing and signed 
by the maker or drawer ; 

“2. Must contain an unconditional 
promise or order to pay a sum certain 
in money ; 

“3. Must be payable on demand, or 
at a fixed or determinable future time; 

“4. Must be payable to the order of 
specified person or to bearer; and, 

“5. Where the instrument is ad- 
dressed to a drawee, he must be named 
or otherwise indicated therein with rea- 
sonable certainty.” 

“1556. Time Payable. An instru- 
ment is payable at a determinable fu- 
ture time, within the meaning of this 
title, which is expressed to be payable: 
“1. At a fixed period after date or 
sight; or 

“2. On or before a fixed or deter- 
minable future time specified therein; 
or 

“3. On or at a fixed period after the 
occurrence of a specified event, which 
is certain to happen, though the time 
of happening be uncertain. An instru- 
ment payable upon a contingency is not 
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negotiable, and the happening of the 
event does not cure the defect. 

This uniform law has now been 
adopted by all but two states of the 
Union (Georgia and Texas). The his- 
tory of its drafting and enactment in 
the various states makes it clear that the 
purpose was to secure uniformity of 
legislation and decision throughout the 
United States, and the purpose is fur- 
ther manifest by a general proviso with 
reference to the applicability of the 
general law merchant to supplement the 
legislation, and no doubt to aid in its 
interpretation, as follows, viz.: 

“In any case not provided for in this 
act the rules of the law merchant shall 
govern.” Utah Negotiable Instrument 
Law, § 196; Crawford’s Ann. Nego- 
tiable Instrument Law, § 196, p. 8. 

It is generally held that it is the duty 
of the courts in construing this law to 
have in mind the purpose of securing 
uniformity in the law of commercial 
paper. State Bank, etc., v. Bilstad, 162 
Iowa, 433, 136 N. W. 204, 144 N. W. 
363, 49 L. R. A. (N. S.) 132; Felt v. 
Bush, 41 Utah, 462, 126 Pac. 688; 

Union Trust Co. v. McGinty, 212 Mass. 
205, 98 N. E. 679, Ann. Cas. 1913C, 
525; Broderick v. McGrath, 81 Misc. 
Rep. 199, 142 N. Y. Supp 497;. Rock- 
held v. First Nat. Bank, 77 Ohio St. 
,311, 83 N. E. 392, 14 L. R. A. (N. S.) 
842. As the view of the Supreme Court 
of Utah on this rule of interpretation is 
of special interest, we quote from the 
-case of Felt v. Bush, supra, as follows: 

“The question, therefore, it seems to 
us, has passed beyond the domain of 
judicial discussion. As we understand 
it, the negotiable instruments law was 
intended to give legislative sanction to 
the majority rule to which reference 
has been made and was conceived by its 
authors and adopted by the different 
state Legislatures for the express pur- 
pose of harmonizing the conflicting de- 
cisions which had been rendered on the 
subject of negotiable instruments and 
the rights of those interested therein 
whose rights were acquired before ma- 
turity. As we view it, therefore, it is 
our plain duty to follow the numerous 



decisions that have directly passed upon 
the negotiable instruments law, and 
have construed it in accordance with 
the majority rule. The question is one 
of business expediency, and not of logic 
or equity as applied to an individual 
case.” 

Before the enactment of this law the 
great weight of authority was that un- 
der the law merchant the clause accele- 
rating the due date did not destroy its 
negotiability. Chicago Railway Equip- 
ment Co. v. Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 136 
U. S. 268, 10 Sup. Ct. 999, 34 L. Ed. 
349; Phelps v. Sargent, 69 Minn. 118, 
71 N. W. 927; Wilson v. Campbell, 110 
Mich. 580, 68 N. W. 278, 35 L. R. A. 
544; Clark v. Skeen, 61 Kan. 526, 60 
Pac. 327, 49 L. R. A. 190, 78 Ann. St. 
Rep. 337; Harrison v. Hunter, et al. 
(Tex. Civ. App.) 168 S. W. 1036; First 
Nat. Bank, etc., v. Garland, 160 111 . 
App. 407 ; Hunter v. Clarke, 1 84 111 . 
158, 56 N. E. 297, 75 Am. St. Rep. 
160; Merrill v. Hurley, 6 S. D. 592, 
62 N. W. 958, 55 Am. St. Rep. 859; 
Stark v. Olsen, 44 Neb. 646, 63 N. W. 
37; Daniel on Neg. Instr. (6th Ed.) 
§ 48; Smith v. Williamson, 8 Utah, 219, 
30 Pac. 753. All the decisions based 
upon the uniform negotiable instrument 
law, so far as we are advised, hold that 
the clause in question does not destroy 
the negotiability of a promissory note. 
First Nat. Bank v. Barrett, 52 Mont. 
359, 157 Pac. 951; Bright v. Offield, 81 
Wash. 442, 143 Pac. 159; Mackintosh 
v. Gibbs, 79 N. J. Law, 40, 74 Atl. 708 ; 
Des Moines, etc., Bank v. Arthur, 163 
Iowa, 205, 143 N. W. 556, Ann. Cas. 
1916C, 498; State Bank v. Bilstad. 
supra. The reasoning by which the 
courts have reached the conclusion that 
such a note is negotiable is not in each 
case the same. By section 1553, supra 
(3082 of our Code), a note is nego- 
tiable if payable at a “determinable fu- 
ture time.” A matter is determinable 
“that may be accurately found out, set- 
tled, or determined.” Standard Dic- 
tionary. That is, “capable of being de- 
termined, definitely decided upon, de- 
cided upon or ended.” Webster’s New 
International Dictionary. A future de- 
terminable time could be one determin- 
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able at some time in the future, as well 
as one determinable at present, or in 
advance. By section 1556 (3085 of 
our Code) it is sought to make clearer 
what is meant by a “determinable fu- 
ture time.” An instrument payable at 
a fixed period after sight is payable at 
a “determinable future time,” the exact 
date of payment being ascertainable at 
the date of presentation, but not before. 
A note payable “on or before a fixed 
date” is payable at a “determinable fu- 
ture time.” If the instrument expressly 
states that it is payable “on or before” 
a fixed date, it is payable at the date in 
question or, at the option of the payor, 
at any earlier date selected by him for 
payment. The exact due date is thus 
left to be determined at a future date 
by the option of the payor, if exercised 
before the fixed due date. Under the 
law merchant the option in such a case 
lies altogether with the payor, but the 
due date is no less “determinable” when 
the option lies with the payee instead 
of the payor, and if the option of the 
payee is limited to the case of a default 
in the payment of an installment of 
interest the date of maturity is not less 
determinable in the future, for it may 
be fixed by the payee at any reasonable 
time after such default. It should be 
observed that the statute does not say 
that only an instrument which uses the 
words “on or before” a fixed date is ne- 
gotiable. It declares that an instru- 
ment which is in fact payable on or be- 
fore a certain date is negotiable. For 
the reasons stated the note in question 
is payable at a determinable future 
time, to wit, at a fixed date or before 
that date at the payee’s option in case 
of a default in the payment of interest. 
There seems no reason for supposing 
that in this attempt to secure uniform 
legislation and decision it was intended 
to change a well-settled rule of the law 
merchant, by which in nearly every 
state such a note was negotiable. Con- 
strued in the light of such rule, and 
under the plain language of the statute, 
the note is clearly negotiable. 

Respondent calls attention to the fact 
that the Utah negotiable instrument law 
differs from that of California and 



some other states, in that the words “or 
of interest” contained in section 3083 , 
subdivision 3 ; of our amended Civil 
Code, and section 2 of the uniform law 
(Crawford’s Ann. Neg. Inst. Law p. 13 ) 
are not included in the corresponding 
section ( 1551 ) of the Utah law. This 
section, however, defines when “the sum 
payable is a sum certain within the 
meaning of the act.” The provision of 
the California law states that the sum 
is certain “although it is paid * * * 

by stated installments with a provision 
that upon default in payment of any in- 
stallment or of interest, the whole shall 
become due.” But the question here 
involved is with reference to certainty 
in the time of payment and turns upon 
the construction of subdivision 2 of sec- 
tion 3085 , supra. Our attention is 
called to certain decisions by the courts 
of California upon the subject of the 
negotiability of promissory notes: Na- 
tional Hardware Co. v. Sherwood, 165 
Cal. 1 , 130 Pac. 881 ; Meyer v. Weber, 
133 Cal. 681 , 65 Pac. 1110 ; Smiley v. 
Watson, 23 Cal. App. 409 , 138 Pac. 367 . 
It is suggested that in the interpretation 
of the uniform negotiable instrument 
law of Utah we should consider the 
same in the light of these decisions, on 
the theory that the Utah law is presumed 
to be the same as our own, except where 
shown to be to the contrary. That rule 
has no applicability here, for the rea- 
son that it was stipulated in the court 
below that the statute in question con- 
stituted the law in Utah. The decisions 
of the courts of this state, based upon 
its various Code provisions concerning 
negotiable instruments, and particularly 
upon sections 3088 and 3093 , Civil 
Code, since repealed and replaced by 
the uniform negotiable instrument act, 
obviously can be of no assistance in as- 
certaining the law of Utah under the 
uniform act. Nor are we called upon 
to prophesy what the courts of Utah 
may do when the same question comes 
before them under the uniform nego- 
tiable instrument law. The question 
simply is: What interpretation do we 

place upon the language of the Utah 
statute in proof in this case? If there 
is any decision of the Supreme Court 
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of Utah bearing upon the construction 
of the statute, such decision was not 
proved in the case, and, it may be added, 
is not now called to our attention. The 
note was negotiable under the law of 
Utah. The instruction to the contrary 
was erroneous. Judgment reversed. 

e 

Meaning of Provision in Note 
Pledging Securities — Rights 
of Pledgee Bank Where 
Stock Wrongfully 
Pledged 

Heilman Commercial Trust & Savings Bank 

v. Armstrong, California District Court 
of Appeal. 179 Pac. Rep. 432. 

A promissory note contained the fol- 
lowing provision: “I hereby pledge to 

and deposit with said bank as collateral 
security for the payment of this or any 
other liability or liabilities of mine to 
said bank, when due or to become due, 
or may hereafter be contracted, the fol- 
lowing property etc. 

Among the securities pledged was a 
note made by the defendant. When the 
defendant was sued on this pledged 
note he contended that, under the 
clause quoted above, contained in the 
original note, the collateral stood as 
security only for debts which matured 
after the making of the original note 
and not for debts already due from the 
maker of the original note to the bank. 
The contention was based on the ground 
that the words “when due or to become 
due” cannot be construed to include 
past due obligations. The court decided 
that this contention was not sound and 
that the provision as to securities was 
sufficiently broad to cover all liabilities, 
due and to become due. 

OPINION 

Appeal from Superior Court, Los 
Angeles County; Gavin W. Craig, 
Judge. 

Action by the Heilman Commercial 
Trust 8c Savings Bank against Le Roy 



Armstrong. From a judgment for 
plaintiff, defendant appeals. Affirmed. 

CONREY, P. J. This action was 
brought by respondent to recover judg- 
ment against appellant on a promissory 
note made and executed by appellant to 
one E. E. Hewlett, dated March 21, 
1913, for the sum of $25,000, due nine 
months after date. Defendant appeals 
from the judgment. 

The plaintiff sued as pledgee of the 
note, alleging that the same had been 
indorsed and delivered to it by Hewlett 
as security for certain notes executed 
by him. The trial court found that the 
consideration for the Armstrong note, 
as between the defendant and Hewlett, 
had wholly failed, and also held that 
that was a negotiable instrument, and 
that the plaintiff, as pledgee, acquired 
the same as an indorsee in due course. 

The note in question is similar to one 
which came before this court in East- 
man v. Sunset Park Land Co., 35 Cal. 
App. 628, 170 Pac. 642. In that case 
the negotiability of the note was at- 
tacked upon the same grounds which are 
presented by appellant here. On the 
authority of that decision, we hold that 
the Armstrong note was a negotiable 
instrument. 

On May 14, 1913, Hewlett executed 
to plaintiff a note for $11,000. This 
was done in consideration of the can- 
cellation of an unsecured $11,000 note 
previously executed by Hewlett to the 
All Night and Day Bank, which had 
been assigned and delivered by that 
payee to the plaintiff. Hewlett had 
executed to the All Night and Day Bank 
two other unsecured one-day notes, of 
which one was for $9,000, dated May 1, 

1912, and the other was for $2,500, 
dated February 1, 1913, both of which 
had been transferred to the plaintiff. 
The $11,000 note, of date May 14, 

1913, executed by Hewlett to the plain- 
tiff, referred to the security given by 
Hewlett as follows: 

“I hereby pledge to and deposit with 
said bank as collateral security for the 
payment of this or any other liability 
or liabilities of mine to said bank when 
due, or to become due, or may hereafter 
be contracted, the following property: 
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Note of Le Roy Armstrong dated March 
21, 1913, due 9 months, for $25,000, 
.and certificate No. SO for 187 shares 
of the capital stock of the Pacific Coast 
Motor Car Company, the market value 
of which is now dollars.” 

On May 14, 1913, when Hewlett exe- 
cuted the $11,000 note in favor of the 
plaintiff, he indorsed and delivered with 
it, to the plaintiff, the $25,000 note sued 
on in this case, together with said cer- 
tificate of stock of Pacific Coast Motor 
Car Company. The certificate was is- 
sued to Le Roy Armstrong and bore 
date March 21, 1913. It carried a blank 
assignment, dated May IS, 1913, signed 
by Armstrong. The transaction of May 
14, 1913, between Hewlett and the 
plaintiff, was conducted on the part of 
the plaintiff by C. R. Bell, who was the 
secretary of the plaintiff. He testified 
that he was secretary of the All Night 
and Day Bank from June, 1912, until it 
was merged with plaintiff in April, 
1913, and that prior to June, 1912, he 
was cashier of the All Night and Day 
Bank. He testified that he did not dis- 
tinctly remember his conversation with 
Mr. Hewlett at the time of the transac- 
tion of May 14, 1913. There is no evi- 
dence showing that Hewlett informed 
the plaintiff that the certificate of stock 
which he was pledging to the plaintiff 
was held by him in pledge or as security 
for the Armstrong note. There is not 
contained in that note, nor in the cer- 
tificate of stock, nor in any document 
received by the plaintiff, any statement 
showing or indicating that the certificate 
of stock was held by Hewlett as secur- 
ity for the $25,000 note. 

It was a fact, as the court correctly 
found from the evidence, that Hewlett 
held the certificate of stock only as 
pledgee and as security for the $25,000 
note, that the stock was without value, 
that the consideration for the $25,000 
note had wholly failed, and that as be- 
tween Hewlett and Armstrong the act 
of Hewlett in pledging the note and cer- 
tificate to the plaintiff was an act of 
bad faith on the part of Hewlett toward 
Armstrong, and was contrary to an 
agreement which Hewlett had made with 
Armstrong. 



Appellant claims that the evidence 
was insufficient to prove that the plain- 
tiff was the owner of the notes which 
were found to have been assigned to the 
plaintiff by the All Night and Day 
Bank, especially in this: That there 

was no evidence of delivery of the in- 
strument of assignment from the All 
Night and Day Bank to the plaintiff. 
We think that the evidence was suffi- 
cient. The plaintiff produced in evi- 
dence an instrument, in due form, where- 
by the All Night and Day Bank pur- 
ported to transfer to the plaintiff all 
of its notes, etc., and all assets of the 
All Night and Day Bank. The evidence 
is sufficient to prove that this instru- 
ment, together with the notes, w T as in 
the possession of the plaintiff on and 
before the 14th day of May, 1913. The 
court did not err in overruling defend- 
ant’s objection to the admission of this 
instrument in evidence. 

Appellant, in his answer, denied that 
the hypothecation of his note to the 
plaintiff was made to secure the $9,000 
note or the $2,500 note. His conten- 
tions in support of this denial are not 
only that those notes had not been trans- 
ferred by the All Night and Day Bank 
to the plaintiff, but also that the words 
contained in the $25,000 note, which 
we have quoted, referring to the pledge, 
were not sufficient to constitute a hy- 
pothecation covering those two notes. 
The judgment rendered herein against 
appellant was for a sum a little less 
than $25,000, being the aggregate of 
the principal of the three notes made by 
Hewlett, with interest and attorney fees 
thereon. Appellant contends that, if 
he is liable at all to the plaintiff, he 
should not be held for anything more 
than the new note of $11,000 made pay- 
able to the plaintiff. In support of these 
contentions counsel for appellant claims 
that the words “when due, or to be- 
come due, or may hereafter be con- 
tracted,” are not sufficient to cover past- 
due obligations held by the plaintiff; 
also that the $9,000 note and $2,500 
note were not taken in the ordinary 
course of business, and therefore cannot 
be deemed secured by the pledge of 
the Armstrong note. We think that the 
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words above quoted from the Armstrong 
note are sufficient to cover past-due obli- 
gations ; also we are of opinion that 
appellant is not concerned with the mat- 
ter or the manner in which those notes 
were acquired by the plaintiff, there be- 
ing no claim that Hewlett had any 
ground of defense against them. It is 
only wdth respect to the Armstrong note 
that the plaintiff was obliged to show 
that it was taken in the ordinary course 
of business. 

Appellant next contends that the 
Armstrong note was transferred to plain- 
tiff for collection only, and that by rea- 
son of the pledge agreement contained 
in the note made by Hewlett to plain- 
tiff the assignment of the Armstrong 
note to plaintiff becomes, not a general 
or special indorsement, but one upon a 
special contract; that for these reasons 
plaintiff holds the Armstrong note sub- 
ject to the defendant’s equitable de- 
fenses. The authorities cited by ap- 
pellant in support of these propositions 
(Hays v. Plummer, 126 Cal. 107, 58 
Pac. 44-7, 77 Am. St. Rep. 153; First 
National Bank v. Bank of Golden, 19 
Cal. App. 501, 126 Pac. 498) do not 
sustain the contention made by him. In 
the first-cited case the pledged note car- 
ried upon it no indorsement by the 
pledgor, and the plaintiff took it with 
actual knowledge of the circumstances 
out of which the defendant’s equities 
arose. In the second case the pledged 
check was drawn against a savings bank, 
and was accompanied by a passbook, 
by means of which the plaintiff had 
notice of facts which rendered the check 
nonnegotiable. It is plain enough that 
the plaintiff, as pledgee of the Arm- 
strong note, is not to be regarded as 
merely an assignee for purposes of col- 
lection. By reason of its interest as 
pledgee, it is an actual holder for value 
of the pledged note. 

Appellant further contends that the 
note in controversy, at the time of its 
transfer to plaintiff, accompanied by 
the certificate of shares pledged by 
Armstrong to secure it, was by reason 
of the pledge sufficient to put the plain- 
tiff upon inquiry as to the contract of 
pledge, thus binding plaintiff by all the 



conditions relating to that contract and 
the execution of the note. The bare fact 
that the certificate was pledged to 
Hewlett to secure the Armstrong note, 
even if known to plaintiff, did not af- 
fect the negotiability of the note. Civ. 
Code, section 3092. But in fact the 
Armstrong note and the certificate do 
not contain anything sufficient to carry 
notice that the one was pledged as se- 
curity for the other. The only fact 
bringing them together at all is the fact 
that Hewlett had both documents in his 
possession on the 14th day of May, 
1913, and delivered them at the same 
time to the plaintiff in pledge for his 
own obligation to the plaintiff. De- 
fendant has not brought home to the 
plaintiff knowledge of any facts suffi- 
cient to put the plaintiff upon inquiry 
concerning the contract relations which 
at the time of the pledge made to plain- 
tiff may have existed as between Arm- 
strong and Hewlett. In this the case 
differs from the numerous authorities 
referred to in appellant’s brief. It is 
not at all parallel to those instances 
where a note negotiable in form was 
pledged or otherwise transferred, to- 
gether with or with notice of a mort- 
gage securing the same, and where, on 
their face, the two instruments are parts 
of the same transaction. 

In the case at bar the plaintiff proved 
that it acquired the note in suit, before 
maturity, for value, and in the usual 
course of business. “When this is done, 
unless the evidence shows that the note 
was taken by the plaintiff under circum- 
stances creating the presumption that 
he knew the facts impeaching its valid- 
ity, the burden is cast upon the defend- 
ant to show, if he would defeat the plain- 
tiff in his action, that the latter took 
the instrument with notice of the de- 
fendant’s equities.’’ Eames v. Crosier, 
101 Cal. 260, 35 Pac. 873; Blochman 
Commercial & Savings Bank v. Moretti, 
170 Pac. 419. Under this rule, the 
evidence, to which we have referred, 
is sufficient to justify the court in its 
finding that the plaintiff did not have 
any notice or knowledge, express or im- 



plied, of the facts on which those equi- 
ties depend. 
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Appellant takes the position that be- 
cause the shares of stock, notwithstand- 
ing the blank assignment indorsed upon 
the certificate of stock, stood in the name 
of Armstrong on the books of the corpo- 
ration, the bank had no right to assume 
that the shares belonged to Hewlett. In 
Fowles v. National Bank of California, 
167 Cal. 653, 140 Pac. 271, a blank 
indorsement had been made (similar to 
that shown in the case at bar) of a 
certificate of stock delivered in pledge; 
the shares remained in the name of the 
pledgor on the books of the corporation ; 
the pledgee wrongfully used the certifi- 
cate by pledging it to the defendant. 
Nevertheless it was held that, the bank 
having taken the certificate in good faith 
and without notice of the owner’s claim, 
was entitled to retain it as security for 
the debt on account of which the cer- 
tificate was received by it. 

The judgment is affirmed. 



Bank in which Check Is De- 
posited May Enforce It 
Where Payment 
Stopped 

Old National Bank of Spokane v. Gibson, 
Supreme Court of Washington. 173 
Pac. Rep. 117. 

One of the depositors of the plaintiff 
bank deposited in his account a check 
for $440, drawn on another bank. The 
deposit slips of the plaintiff bank bore 
the following printed provision: 

“Items other than cash are received 
on deposit with the express understand- 
ing that they are taken for collection 
only.” 

After the deposit was made, but be- 
fore the check had been collected, the 
depositor presented to the plaintiff a 
check for the full amount standing to 
his credit, including the amount of this 
uncollected check, and the plaintiff paid 
him. 

Subsequently the check was returned 
by the drawee with a notation to the 
effect that payment had been stopped 



by the drawer. It was held that, al- 
though at the time of the deposit, the 
bank became a mere agent for collection, 
its status changed to that of a holder 
in due course when it later permitted 
the depositor to withdraw the amount of 
the check; and as such holder in due 
course it was entitled to recover on the 
check in an action against the drawer. 



OPINION 



Appeal from Superior Court, Spo- 
kane County; Wm. A. Huneke, Judge. 

Action by the Old National Bank of 
Spokane against E. J. Gibson and wife. 
Judgment for defendants, and plaintiff 
appeals. Reversed. 

Wakefield & Witherspoon, of Spo- 
kane, for appellant. 

C. E. H. Maloy, of Spokane, for re- 
spondents. 

TOLMAN, J. Respondent E. J. 
Gibson drew a check upon his account 
in the Fidelity National Bank of Spo- 
kane, in favor of one J. A. White, in 
the sum of $440. White, upon receipt 
of the check, deposited the same to his 
account in the appellant bank. The 
deposit slip upon which W T hite listed the 
check for deposit with appellant bank 
contained the following provision: 

“Items other than cash are received 
on deposit with the express understand- 
ing that they are taken for collection 
only.” 



A conditional credit for such deposit 
was given the depositor, White, who 
on the same day checked out his entire 
balance in the appellant bank, including 
the conditional credit derived through 
the deposit of the Gibson check, and 
has since made no further deposits. 
Thereafter, and in due course, the check 
was returned to appellant through the 
clearing house, with the notation that 
payment had been stopped thereon by 
the maker, Gibson. Appellant then de- 
manded payment of the amount of the 
check from Gibson, which was refused, 
and brought this action to recover the 
amount thereof. The trial court sus- 
tained a demurrer to the complaint. Ap- 
pellant elected to stand upon its com- 
plaint, and judgment of dismissal was 
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entered, from which this appeal was 
taken. 

According to the allegations of the 
complaint it is appellant’s claim that 
the check was received by it in the first 
instance for collection only, according 
to the terms of the deposit slip, but, by 
later permitting the depositor to check 
out his entire account, including the 
amount of the check sued upon, that it 
thereby became a purchaser for value of 
such check, and entitled to maintain an 
action against its maker to recover the 
amount thereof. No rights are based 
upon the original deposit of the check 
for collection, but the contention is that 
the depositor, White, having been paid 
the full amount of his balance in re- 
liance upon the check now in suit, then 
on deposit with it, the relationship of 
principal and agent, which had there- 
tofore existed between the depositor 
White and the appellant bank, was 
terminated, and that it did, upon making 
such payment, cease to hold the check 
for collection, and became a holder in 
due course under the statute. The ques- 
tion then to be determined is whether, 
having originally received the check as 
agent for collection, the bank by hon- 
oring White’s checks to an amount 
which entirely exhausted his balance, 
including the deposited check, thereby 
became a holder for value. 

The respondent relies principally 
upon the following cases heretofore de- 
cided by this court: Washington Brick, 
etc., Co. v. Traders’ National Bank, 46 
Wash. 23 , 89 Pac. 157 , 123 Am. St. 
Rep. 912 ; Morris-Miller Co. v. Von 
Pressentin, 63 Wash. 74 , 114 Pac. 912 ; 
Belsheim v. First National Bank, 77 
Wash. 552 , 137 Pac. 1055 ; and Amer- 
ican Savings Bank & Trust Co. v. Den- 
nis, 90 Wash. 547 , 156 Pac. 559 . Of 
these cases, as we view them, only the 
first and the last touch upon the point 
involved, as no question of the payment 
of value or of who was a holder in due 
course was involved, or could have been 
raised under the facts or pleadings in 
either of the other cases. 

In Washington Brick, etc., Co. v. 
Traders’ National Bank, supra, there 
is language employed which seems to 



lend support to respondent’s position, 
but when the issues are carefully ana- 
lyzed, it does not appear that any party 
to that action was asserting that it had 
parted with value because of and in re- 
liance upon the instrument, or had be- 
come a holder in due course; and, while 
the opinion might have stated the rule 
defining a holder in due course of nego- 
tiable paper, so as to avoid uncertainty 
and confusion, yet it is evident that 
the decision was arrived at and can 
be sustained without in any wise deny- 
ing that rule. 

In American Savings Bank & Trust 
Co. v. Denis, supra, however, this exact 
question was squarely raised by the 
pleadings, but appears to have been lost 
sight of both in the trial court and in 
this court. It was decided here upon 
questions of the admissibility of evi- 
dence, and the funadmental question of 
whether the bank in that case by pay- 
ments to its depositor after the check 
was deposited with it became a holder 
for value without notice and in due 
course was apparently overlooked. 

It may be frankly conceded that in 
this case the bank received the check 
for collection in the first instance, or 
conditionally, with the right to charge 
it back to the depositor’s account if dis- 
honored ; and, had no advances been 
made on account thereof, and so long 
as the original relationship continued 
unchanged between the bank and its de- 
positor, the former had no right in or 
title to the check which would be suffi- 
cient to constitute it a holder in due 
course. It may likewise be conceded, 
for present purposes, as contended for 
by respondent, that the bank cannot oc- 
cupy two different and inconsistent posi- 
tions at the same time. But if the bank 
did not waive its right or privilege to 
charge the check back to the depositor 
upon its dishonor, and yet advanced its 
money upon the credit of the check so 
deposited, there is ample authority to 
support the view that, by making such 
advances on the credit of the deposited 
check, it thereby became a holder in 
due course to the extent of such ad- 
vances, notwithstanding that it may still 
have claimed the right to charge the 
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check back to its depositor, if it saw fit. 
Scott v. W. H. McIntyre Co., 93 Kan. 
508, 144 Pac. 1002, L. R. A. 1915D, 
139; Noble v. Doughten, 72 Kan. 336, 
83 Pac. 1048, 3 L. R. A. (N. S.) 1167; 
First National Bank v. Armstrong (C. 
C.) 39 Fed. 231. 

It is, however, alleged and claimed 
in this case that, after the making of 
the deposit and the giving of the condi- 
tional credit before referred to, the bank 
and its depositor made a new and dif- 
ferent contract with reference to the de- 
posited check; that the latter, by pre- 
senting his own check and demanding 
the cash for his entire balance, and the 
bank by accepting such check and pay- 
ing the depositor his entire balance, in 
effect made a new contract, by which 
the bank waived the condition in the 
credit theretofore given, waived its right 
to charge back the check, if dishonored, 
and became the purchaser of the check 
for value without notice or a holder in 
due course No rule of law is perceived 
which prevents a bank and its depositor 
from changing, modifying, or making 
new and supplemental contracts, as often 
as they may agree so to do. And if 
any such new or changed and modified 
contract is material in this case, it ap- 
pears to be sufficiently alleged. After 
the deposit of a check and the giving 
to the depositor of conditional credit 
therefor, the depositor, by presenting 
his own check for the amount of his bal- 
ance, including such conditional credit, 
thus established beyond argument his 
desire and request that the theretofore 
existing condition in the credit be waived 
or modified. Upon the presentation by 
a depositor of a check against such con- 
ditional credit, the bank may do any 
one of a number of things: (1) It may 
refuse to pay the depositor's check un- 
til assured that the conditional credit 
shown in the account of the depositor 
has become absolute by the payment of 
the deposited check at the bank on which 
it is drawn. Such a course would be a 
refusal to waive 6r contract away the 
previously agreed upon condition in- 
volved in the depositor’s credit. (2) 
The bank may cash the depositor's check 
solely upon his individual credit, look- 



ing to him solely to pay the overdraft 
if one shall result, which would consti- 
tute a new contract independent of and 
distinct from the previous conditional 
credit contract, and the bank could sue 
its depositor thereon. (3) The bank 
might, under the situation which we are 
now considering, waive the condition 
created for its own protection, make the 
conditional credit absolute, and pay the 
depositor's check upon the credit of the 
check theretofore deposited by him, but 
not yet collected. This would consti- 
tute an acceptance of the depositor’s 
offer made by presenting his check, and 
would create a new contract wholly su- 
perseding the previous conditional cred- 
it contract. (4) Or the bank may, 
without inconsistency, combine the last 
two courses suggested, and pay the de- 
positor's check on the combined credit of 
the depositor and of the deposited check ; 
just as in making a loan to a customer 
upon a note secured by collateral, the 
bank would grant the credit upon the 
combined worth of the borrower and of 
the collateral pledged. This also would 
be an acceptance of the depositor's of- 
fer to supersede the contract for con- 
ditional credit. The allegations of the 
complaint and the well-known custom of 
bankers both show that the bank in this 
instance relied upon the depositor's 
credit balance, which included the de- 
posited check which went into and 
helped to create that credit balance, 
when it cashed its depositor's check in 
this instance, and thereby exhausted the 
credit balance. And it is immaterial in 
this case whether the bank relied solely 
upon the deposited check, or also in 
part relied upon the individual worth of 
its depositor. In either case it by the 
subsequent transaction, and by paying 
out its money upon the credit of the de- 
posited check (no matter what other se- 
curity in the form of the worth of its 
depositor it may have thought it had) 
thereby became the holder of such check 
in due course. 

Our negotiable instruments law, which 
is the uniform law common to so many 
states, sections 3417 and 3418, Rem. 
Code, provides : 

“Where value has at any time been 
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given for the instrument, the holder is 
deemed a holder for value in respect to 
all parties who became such prior to 
that time.” 

“Where the holder has a lien on the 
instrument, arising either from contract 
or by implication of law, he is deemed 
a holder for valie to the extent of his 
lien.” 

So that under the statute it is imma- 
terial to this inquiry whether the bank, 
by paying its depositor’s check, became 
the absolute owner of the check now in 
question, or, as some authorities seem 
to hold, obtained only a lien thereon to 
the amount of its advances. In either 
case, according to the plain language of 
the statute, it, under the facts pleaded 
here, became a holder for value to the 
full amount for which the check was 
drawn. The statute above referred to 
expresses only what has been the law 
of negotiable paper since the time 
“whereof the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary.” The following are 
a few of the many authorities which 
might be cited to the same effect: 5 

Cvc. 497 ; 3 R. C. L. 1056; Morse, Banks 
& Banking, 573; 7 C. J. 618; Citizens 
State Bank v. Tessman, 121 Minn. 34, 
140 N. W. 178, 45 L. R. A. (N. S.) 
606; Fredonia National Bank v. Tom- 
mei, 131 Mich. 674, 92 N. W. 348; 
Shawmut National Bank v. Manson, 168 
Mass. 425, 47 N. E. 196; Jefferson 
Bank v. Merchants’ Refrigerating Co., 



236 Mo. 407, 139 S. W. 545; National 
Bank of Commerce v. Armbruster, 42 
Okla. 656, 142 Pac. 393; Oppenheimer 
v. Radke & Co., 20 Cal. App. 518, 129 
Pac. 798 ; and our own case of German- 
American Bank v. Wright, 85 Wash., 
460, 148 Pac. 769, Ann. Cas. 1917D, 
381, which lays down the same principle. 

We are convinced that, whether mis- 
led by language used in cases where 
the rights of no holder of commercial 
paper in due course were involved, or 
through oversight, this court arrived at 
a wrong conclusion in the case of Amer- 
ican Savings Bank & Trust Co. v. Den- 
nis, supra, and that the trial court relied 
upon that case in making the ruling 
complained of here. In order, there- 
fore, to be in harmony with the statute, 
with the law of negotiable paper as it 
has existed from the beginning, and 
with the great weight of authority every- 
where, the case of American Savings 
Bank & Trust Co. v. Dennis, supra, so 
far as it affects this question, must be, 
and it is hereby, overruled. 

The demurrer admits that the bank 
in this case advanced to its depositor 
the amount of the check now in suit, 
upon the faith and credit of the check 
itself; that it did so in good faith and 
without notice of any possible defense 
on the part of the maker of the check, 
and it is therefore a holder in due 
course, as we have seen, and the de- 
murrer must be overruled. 

Judgment reversed. 




T^IRTUE by itself is not enough, or anything like enough. 
Strength must be added to it, and the determination 
to use that strength. The good man who is ineffective is 
not able to make his goodness of much account to the people 
as a whole. No matter how much a man hears the Word, 
small is the credit attached to him if he fails to be a doer 
also; and in serving the Lord he must remember that he 
needs avoid sloth in his business as well as cultivate fer- 
vency of spirit. — Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Charges for Trust Services 



By HENRY A. THEIS, Assistant Trust Officer Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York 



T HE problem in all trust business, 
in fixing the compensation to 
be received, is to make the fee 
fit the service, and in determining this 
the elements that go to make up the 
service must be taken into consideration. 
YVe have no commodity to sell, only 
service. Our duties are either those of 
trustee or agent. Our compensation is 
dependent upon the responsibility which 
we take, the amount of knowledge which 
we contribute to the transaction, and 
the volume of labor performed by us. 

Many of the services accepted by a 
trust company are of such a nature that 
it is impossible to tell in advance what 
the company is going to be called upon 
to do. This refers particularly to re- 
organizations, deposit agreements, han- 
dling of subscriptions to notes, stock, or 
bonds, escrows, etc. In most of such 
cases we prefer to accept the service 
with the understanding that when the 
operation has proceeded so far that our 
duties are well defined, and we are able 
to know the amount of work to be per- 
formed by us, we then set a fee, the 
amount of which is to be mutually agree- 
able to the client and us. Any other 
method is likely to prove unfair to 
either one or the other. 

Our duties, as trustee under a corpo- 
rate indenture can be fairly well antici- 
pated by a careful reading of the inden- 
ture. No two indentures are ever alike, 
and the amount of the fee to be re- 
ceived is dependent upon the provisions 
of the indenture. 



visions of a mortgage or indenture a 
bond is not valid, even after it has been 
signed, sealed, and delivered by the 
company, unless it is authenticated by 
the trustee. One of the reasons for 
this provision is to prevent fraud or 
error, either by preventing the company 
from issuing more bonds than it is 
authorized to issue, or preventing it 
from issuing bonds contrary to the pro- 
visions of the indenture. The charge 
for authentication is made not alone 
for the physical labor in signing the 
bonds, but likewise for the responsibil- 
ity of the trustee in making the bonds 
valid. 

If temporary bonds are issued, a 
charge should be made at rates possibly 
sixty per cent, of the charge made for 
definitive bonds. The trustee here has 
the labor of signing the temporary 
bonds, exchanging them for definitives, 
and canceling them. 

In the earty days of trust companies 
the authentication fee was the only 
charge made. Experience has shown, 
however, that it was an inequitable basis 
in that it was uniform, while the pro- 
visions of indentures were variable ; e.g., 
the expenses of operating as trustee un- 
der unsecured note issues are consider- 
ably less than the expenses would be 
under an issue secured by collateral 
such as stocks and bonds, and it would 
be unfair if the compensation of the 
trustee were no larger under the col- 
lateral trust than under the unsecured 
note trust. 



AUTHENTICATION FEE THE PRIMARY 
CHARGE 



INDENTURE PROVISIONS A BASIS FOR 
ANNUAL CHARGE 



The first charge to be considered as 
trustee under a corporate mortgage is 
that of authentication. Under the pro- 



The duties of the trust company as 
trustee are not ended with the authenti- 
cation of the bonds. It must administer 
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the trust to its expiration. This means 
the keeping of its ordinary records, 
which includes periodical audits. The 
trustee must answer inquiries addressed 
to it by the company, bondholders and 
outside individuals. Frequent problems 
arise in the interpretation of trust 
agreements, some of which may have to 
be referred to counsel for advice. Trust 
companies have, therefore, begun to 
charge an annual fee for such ordinary 
services during the life of the trust, in 
addition to the charge for the authenti- 
cation. The amount of this annual fee 
is dependent upon the size of the issue 
and the particular provisions of each 
indenture. 

If it is a real estate mortgage it 
usually is a recorded instrument. If 
there are buildings upon the property 
the indenture will cover the matter of 
fire insurance. Some provide that the 
trustee must have physical possession 
of the policies. If so, it is incumbent 
upon the trustee to see that new policies 
are furnished on the expiration of the 
old ones. The indenture may also pro- 
vide the disposition to be made of in- 
surance monies. During the life of the 
mortgage it may be desirable for the 
company to sell part of its real estate 
and to request its release from the lien 
of the mortgage. It is the trustee’s 
duty here to use due care and judgment 
in the granting of such a release. By 
releasing a portion of the company’s 
property, the value of the security which 
protects the bonds is reduced. It is 
necessary, therefore, for the company 
to acquire other property of equal value 
or to pay to the trustee a proportionate 
value of the property released. The 
indenture will provide the disposition to 
be made of release monies. 

VAULT SPACE VALUATION 

Many mortgages provide that only 
part of the bonds shall be issued at the 
time of the execution of the mortgage, 
and the remainder only after improve- 
ments and betterments are made. In 
such instances the trustee has to ex- 
amine the certificate of improvement, 
the certificate of a competent engineer 
to the effect that the improvement is 
necessary to the proper conduct of the 



company’s business, or its proper 
growth, and that the cost is reasonable. 
In such instances, the trustee may hold 
in its vault bonds signed by the com- 
pany but not yet authenticated by the 
trustee. The value of the vault space 
of these bonds has to be taken into con- 
sideration. The mortgage may provide 
that the company shall submit to the 
trustee each year a statement of its 
earnings, or of the earnings of sub- 
sidiaries. For the purpose of the com- 
pany’s audit it may be necessary for 
the trustee to issue annually a certifi- 
cate showing the amount of bonds is- 
sued, the amount retired and held in 
the sinking fund, and the amount out- 
standing. Frequently, there is a pro- 
vision for the gradual retiring of part 
of an issue each year through the op- 
eration of the sinking fund. The trustee 
advertises the operation of the sinking 
fund, buys bonds offered to it at the 
best prices obtainable, or, if none are 
offered, draws by lot. Sometimes bonds 
are canceled; sometimes they are held 
alive in the trustee’s vault. When they 
are held alive the trustee has to cut the 
coupons twice a year, and, as the bonds 
accumulate, the value of the vault space 
occupied becomes a matter of import- 
ance. 

In collateral issues the character of 
the collateral held is to be taken into 
consideration. If it is stock, there is the 
responsibility of holding securities of 
large value. The trustee usually has 
to issue proxies, and sometimes there 
are transfers of directors' qualifying 
shares. The question of the substitution 
of collateral may arise. If the col- 
lateral consists of bonds, the responsi- 
bility is even greater than in the case 
of stock, because usually bonds are in 
bearer form. The vault space occupied 
and the cutting of coupons are addition- 
al elements in the matter of expenses. 

ADDED FEE JUSTIFIABLE 

These are only some of the many 
activities which may occur in the opera- 
tion of a trust which make it necessary 
for the trustee to receive an annual fee 
in order to compensate it adequately for 
the employment of a requisite number of 
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high-priced experts who do nothing but 
look after such matters. 

Some companies, instead of including 
the various activities which may occur in 
the operation of the trust in the annual 
fee, charge a nominal annual fee and 
an additional fee for the custody of se- 
curities, the custody of unissued bonds, 
and the custody of insurance policies. 
Also, they make a separate charge for 
each time they execute a supplemental 
indenture or release and each time they 
effect the exchange of securities or op- 
erate the sinking fund. 

Some bonds carry the privilege of 
conversion into stock. If this privilege 
is exercised the operation represents re- 
sponsibility and labor. We are accus- 
tomed to make a fixed charge based 
□pon the par value of the bonds con- 
verted. 

When the bonds come due, or are 
called, they are frequently presented to 
the trustee for payment. The mortga- 
gor company, in such instances, deposits 
the money with the trustee to cover the 
redemption price. We allow no interest 
on the money that is in our hands after 
the due date. Our theory is that the 
company’s interest liability ceases on 
that date and the bondholder has the 
privilege of receiving the money against 
the delivery of his bonds on the due 
date. If he fails in this it is his own 
fault. Interest earned on money on de- 
posit beyond the due date has some- 
times been taken as compensation for 
services rendered in connection with the 
redemption of the bonds. The disad- 
vantage and unfairness of such a pro- 
cedure is that the profit is indirect and 
uncertain because there is no way of 
ascertaining how many bonds will be 
presented for payment on the due date. 
The retirement of bonds requires labor 
and responsibility. The bond has to be 
taken in, canceled, and held until the 
satisfaction of the indenture; a check 
has to be drawn and delivered to the 
customer. A charge for this service is 
proper. We base it on the par value 
redeemed. 

TAX LAW COMPLICATES PAYING AGENT’S 
WORK 

As paying agent of coupons the 
duties of the trust company have been 



greatly increased since the Federal Rev- 
enue Act went into effect. The handling 
of the income tax declarations compli- 
cates the work of the paying agent. 
Heretofore, trust companies have occa- 
sionally, for good clients, permitted the 
deposit of interest monies fifteen or 
thirty days in advance, without interest, 
in place of charging a commission for 
the paying of the coupons. They now 
invariably make a charge for the service 
based upon the gross amount of the in- 
terest money deposited. If the trust 
company has to act as fiscal agent mak- 
ing returns to the Internal Revenue Col- 
lector, an additional charge is made be- 
cause this service includes the checking 
back of the income tax declarations, the 
assorting of them, and reporting them 
to the Internal Revenue Collector. 

Most indentures provide for the reg- 
istration of bonds. In the past arrange- 
ments were sometimes made to pay a 
fixed sum for each bond registered. This 
basis is unfair because it overlooks the 
fact that the registrar of bonds has to 
furnish at least two certified lists of reg- 
istered bondholders each year. It might 
happen, therefore, that you would not 
have any registrations during the year, 
but would, nevertheless, have to furnish 
the lists. There would be no earnings 
during that year, but there would be 
an expense. It is desirable, therefore, 
in all instances, to get an annual fee for 
services as registrar, dependent upon 
the size of the issue and the activity of 
sales. The annual fee allows for a cer- 
tain number of registrations a year. If 
the number of registrations exceeds the 
allowance, a charge for each additional 
signature is made. 

CANCELED BONDS AND COUPONS 

It has been the practice heretofore, 
as coupons are paid, to send the can- 
celed coupons to the company to be 
held by it until the expiration of the 
trust. To the paying agent this has 
meant the expense of shipment and to 
the company the expense and annoy- 
ance of receiving the coupons and keep- 
ing them in storage until the expiration 
of the trust. It has also frequently hap- 
pened that companies do not fully realize 
their responsibility in the matter of can- 
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celled coupons and have therefore been 
careless in the handling of them. They 
may not have realized that it is neces- 
sary for the trustee to have in its pos- 
session all canceled bonds and coupons 
before it can satisfy the mortgage. If 
the company is unable to turn over all 
canceled coupons it must give a bond 
of indemnity to the trustee. We try 
to make it a practice, as paying agent, 
to turn canceled coupons over to the 
trustee after each six months’ period. 
The trustee assorts, lists, and cremates 
the canceled coupons, furnishing a cer- 
tificate of cremation to the company. 
The trustee is entitled to make a charge 
for the assorting, listing, and cremat- 
ing of coupons. The same is true of 
canceled bonds. 

When all the bonds are redeemed you 
are ready to satisfy the indenture. The 
trustee is entitled to compensation for 
this, dependent upon the amount of 
work done in the preparation, examina- 
tion, or execution of the satisfaction 
piece. 

TRANSFER AGENT AND REGISTRAR 

As transfer agent and registrar of 
stock, it is also well to have an annual 
fee even if the stock is very inactive, 
because the agent must keep his records 
and at all times be ready to perform 
work if he should be called upon to do 
so. He must also furnish five lists of 
stockholders each year, four of them 
for dividend paying purposes and one 
for the annual meeting. An annual 
charge should be made allowing a cer- 
tain number of transfers or registrations 
during the year. If the number is ex- 
ceeded an additional charge should be 
made for each transfer or registration. 
If there are two classes of stock, pre- 
ferred and common, the annual fee 
should naturally be larger than if there 
is only one class of stock. There should 
also be an annual fee to cover services 
as co-registrar and co-transfer agent. 
Daily reports have to be forwarded 
and received in such a service. There 
should be extra charges for extra serv- 
ices, such as running off envelopes, en- 
closing circulars, annual reports, prox- 
ies, extra stockholders’ lists, quick trans- 
fers, and splitting of certificates. 



COMPENSATION FIXED BY LAW 

The fees received by New Jersey in- 
stitutions as executor, trustee and guard- 
ian are fixed by law as they are in New 
York State. You are more fortunate 
than we are in the amounts allowed. 
The duties of the trustee in these serv- 
ices have been greatly increased during 
the last few years by reason of the 
numerous forms and statements neces- 
sary to comply with the income tax pro- 
visions and the inheritance tax pro- 
visions. 

In voluntary trusts, the fees to be 
charged are not limited. It is always 
well to keep as near to the legal fees 
as is possible under the circumstances. 
The legal rates have the advantage of 
precedent and they are fairly well estab- 
lished as reasonable. Another item not 
to be overlooked is that each year the 
trustee’s duties seem to become more 
onerous, and the expense in operating 
the trust consequently greater. Efforts 
to compete for voluntary trust business 
by cutting under the legal fees are like- 
ly, some day, to result in regret. In 
New York the legal fees are so small 
that an effort is now being made to 
have them increased. 

CHARGE FOR SAFEKEEPING 

In the safekeeping of securities, our 
experience has shown that the best basis 
for a charge is on the par value of the 
securities held, with a minimum annual 
fee. Elements to be considered here are 
the character of the securities, such as 
stock unendorsed, stock endorsed in 
blank, stock in the name of the agent's 
nominee, and the number and kinds of 
stock — because the larger the number of 
kinds of stock, the more work in collect- 
ing the income. The same applies to 
registered bonds. In the case of cou- 
pon bonds, there must be considered 
the number of bonds, vault space, and 
the number of kinds of bonds — because 
the larger the number of kinds of bonds, 
the more work in cutting and collecting 
the coupons. Other elements to be con- 
sidered are the frequency of receiving 
and making deliveries, orders to buy and 
sell, and making of transfers of stock 
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and registered bonds ; instructions on 
the disbursing of income, paying of 
taxes, various kinds of insurance, inter- 
est on borrowed money, rent, etc. ; mak- 
ing up of income tax forms, signing of 
same as agent under power of attorney, 
and preparing of income tax and other 
statements. 

In the fixing of fees for the various 
services rendered bv a trust company it 
is always well to avoid exceptions be- 
cause of special cases. If you do make 
special rates for special cases, you will 
find that special cases do not always 
remain special cases, and when they 
cease to be such you have established 



a precedent from which it is hard to 
depart. 

In what I have had to say I have not 
attempted to give figures or rates. I 
have instead tried to picture the vari- 
ous kinds of work that have to be per- 
formed and which make a basis for a 
charge so as to give you food for 
thought. The actual amounts to be 
charged can only be developed and 
grow out of your own experience by 
taking common counsel with each other. 
If you go into this problem you will 
find it very interesting and you will 
discover a fertile territory for increased 
earnings. 



lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllltlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllH 

Some Principles Relating to Acceptances 



By PAUL M. WARBURG, Chairman Executive Comipittee 
American Acceptance Council 



I RRESPECTIVE of what our laws 
permit or prevent, and without at- 
tempting to formulate too technical 
or too scientific a rule, or presuming to 
give any but my own personal views 
in the matter, we may, I believe, enunci- 
ate these principles as generally rec- 
ognized sound banking ethics. 

These principles should not be un- 
derstood as applying to trade accept- 
ances, or single name notes, which are 
instruments of entirely different char- 
acter. 

A trade acceptance is the obligation 
of a purchaser to pay to the seller the 
price of goods bought; it represents, as 
it were, a loan of goods. 

The loan on single-name paper might 
be held generally to represent a loan 
of cash, while the bankers acceptance 
is to be considered as a loan of credit. 
The bank granting an acceptance credit 
is not expected to advance cash; the 
customer is enabled to secure cash on 



the strength of the bank’s credit, by 
the sale of the acceptance in the do- 
mestic market, or abroad as “exchange,” 
and he is under contract to put the ac- 
cepting bank in funds in ample time 
before the acceptance matures. No 
cash outlay on the part of the acceptor 
is thus involved. 

As compensation, the acceptor re- 
ceives a commission commensurate with 
the length of the credit and the risk 
involved. 

Bankers acceptances ought never to 
be used in order to finance permanent 
investments, or for the purpose of fur- 
nishing working capital, or for pro- 
viding funds for speculation in securi- 
ties, staples, or other articles. 

Bankers acceptances are primarily 
designed to finance goods in course of 
transportation and in their various 
stages from origin to final distribution. 

Staples in warehouses may properly 
be considered as constituting a tempo- 
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rary stage between production and dis- 
tribution (but it is a dictate of bank- 
ing prudence that such staples be under 
a contract of or awaiting sale or await- 
ing delivery into the process of manu- 
facturing within a reasonably short time 
and that they never be carried as a 
pure speculation). 

Goods in course of production in for- 
eign countries under a definite contract 
for subsequent transportation may be 
included as offering a legitimate basis 
for bankers acceptances, even though 
the products may not yet be ready for 
shipment when the bill is drawn. 

But care should be taken in all these 
cases that the proceeds of the goods 
will liquidate the credit if the sale of 
the goods takes place before maturity 
of the acceptance. 

A reasonable number of renewals of 
acceptances are legitimate if, for good 
and valid reasons, disposal of the goods 
cannot be completed within the period 
of the first credit. 

Where documents are released, the 
title to the goods, wherever possible, 
should be preserved ; in any case a 
moral hold, if no other, ought to be 
maintained to this extent at least that, 
before the acceptor is paid, title to the 
goods may not pass into the hands of 
other creditors and if the goods are 
sold the proceeds should be applied to 
paying off the acceptor. 

Bankers acceptances drawn in cer- 
tain foreign countries for the purpose 
of furnishing dollar exchange in cer- 
tain foreign countries are justified 
where they are to be considered as 
anticipations of drafts expected to be 
drawn within a reasonable time for the 
purpose of the transportation of goods 
in course of production (e. g.: crops). 
The law provides that they may be 
drawn for the purpose of “furnishing 
exchange” in countries where the cus- 
tomary means of remittance is the 90- 
day bankers acceptances. 



Bankers acceptances, in keeping with 
the best English practice, ought to show 
by some reference on the face of the 
bill the nature of the transaction 
financed. 

Acceptance risks ought to be prop- 
erly distributed; it is bad banking to 
grant too large an acceptance credit to 
any single party, no matter how good 
its standing. 

It is bad banking to grant unduly 
large acceptance credits on any single 
kind of collateral. 

Bankers acceptance credits ought to 
be taken only from banks and bankers 
of undoubted standing and of national 
reputation (and in the case of foreign 
drafts, of international reputation). 

For the protection of the acceptor 
it is essential that, except where ac- 
ceptances are drawn under commercial 
letters of credit issued under proper 
guarantees or collateral, acceptances, 
particularly in the case of warehoused 
staples, be not drawn to the full value 
of the goods, that the collateral should 
offer an ample margin to provide 
against market fluctuations. 

For the protection of the drawer, it 
is essential that this margin be entrust- 
ed to banks only of undoubted strength 
and credit. 

Acceptances ought to be made and 
sold for the benefit of the drawer, not 
for the accommodation of the acceptor. 

The acceptance business, in many re- 
spects, is similar to insurance business. 
There must be a proper appreciation 
and a wise distribution of the risks in- 
volved. There must be a premium cor- 
responding to the risk, and a recogni- 
tion on the part of the insured that he 
is taking a serious chance in dealing 
with companies that are weak, or dis- 
regard sound business rules. 

These are illustrations of principles 
that I believe the business and banking 
communities ought to clearly recognize, 
and firmly establish and enforce. 
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Harmonizing Capital and Labor 



By OTTO H. KAHN 



TT seems to me that, in the main^ right- 
A thinking men of capital and of labor 
would concur in the following points: 

1. The workman is neither a machine nor 
a commodity. He is a collaborator with 
capital. (I do not use the word “partner,” 
because partnership implies sharing in the 
risks and losses of the business, which risks 
and losses labor does not and cannot be ex- 
pected to share, except to a limited extent 
and indirectly.) He must be given an effec- 
tive voice" in determining jointly with the 
employer the conditions under which he 
works, either through committees in each 
factory or other unit, or through labor 
unions, or through both. Individual ca- 
pacity, industry and ambition must receive 
encouragement and recognition. The em- 
ployer’s attitude should not be one of pat- 
ronizing or grudging concession, but frank 
and willing recognition of the dignity of the 
status of the worker and of the considera- 
tion due to him in his feeling and view- 
points. 

Everything practicable must be done to 
infuse interest and conscious purpose into 
his work, and to diminish the sense of drudg- 
ery and monotony of his daily thsk. The 
closest possible contact must be maintained 
between employer and employee. Arrange- 
ments for the adjustment of grievances 
must be provided which will work smoothly 
and instantaneously. Every feasible oppor- 
tunity must be given to the workman to 
be informed as to the business of which he 
forms a part. He must not be deprived 
of his employment without valid cause. For 
his own satisfaction and the good of the 
country, every inducement and facility 
should be extended to him to become the 
owner of property. 

Responsibility has nearly always a sober- 
ing and usually a broadening effect. I be- 
lieve it to be in the interest of labor and 
capital and the public at large that work- 
men should participate in industrial respon- 
sibilities to the greatest extent compatible 
with the maintenance of needful order and 
system and the indispensable unity of man- 
agement. Therefore, wherever it is prac- 
ticable and really desired by the employees 



themselves to have representation on the 
board of direction, I think that should be 
conceded. It would give them a better 
notion of the problems, complexities and 
cares which the employer has to face. It 
would tend to allay the suspicions and to 
remove the misconceptions which, so fre- 
quently, are the primary cause of trouble. 
The workman would come to realize that 
capitalists are not, perhaps, quite as wise 
and deep as they are given credit for, but, 
on the other hand, a good deal less grasping 
and selfish than they are frequently believed 
to be, a good deal more decent and well 
meaning, and made of the same human stuff 
as the worker, without the addition of either 
horns or claws or hoofs. 

2. The worker’s living conditions must be 
made dignified and attractive to himself and 
his family. Nothing of greater importance. 
To provide proper homes for the workers is 
one of the most urgent and elementary 
duties of the employer, or, if he has not 
the necessary means, then it becomes the 
duty of the State. 

3. The worker must be relieved of the 
dread of sickness, unemployment and old 
age. It is utterly inadmissible that because 
industry slackens, or illness or old age be- 
falls a worker, he and his family should 
therefore be condemned to suffering or to 
the dread of suffering. The community 
must find ways and means of seeing to It, 
by public works or otherwise, that any man 
fit and honestly desirous to do an honest 
day’s work shall have an opportunity to 
earn a living. Those unable to work must 
be honorably protected. The only ones on 
whom a civilized community has a right to 
turn its back are those unwilling to work. 

(Some may regard certain of the fore- 
going suggestions as closely approaching So- 
cialism. I believe, on the contrary, that 
measures of the kind and spirit I advocate, 
so far from being in accord with the real 
vSocialist creed and aim, would be in the' 
nature of effective antidotes against Social- 
ism and kindred plausible fallacies.) 

4. The worker must receive a wage which 
not only permits him to keep body and soul 
together, but to lay something by, to take 
care of his wife and children, to have his 
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share of the comforts, joys and recreations 
of life, and to be encouraged in the practice 
and obtain the rewards of thrift. 

5. Labor, on the other hand, must realize 
that high wages can only be maintained if 
high production is maintained. The restric- 
tion of production is a sinister and harmful 
fallacy, most of all in its effect on labor. 

The primary cause of poverty is under- 
production. Furthermore, lessened produc- 
tion naturally makes for high costs. High 
wages accompanied by proportionately high 
cost of the essentials of living don’t do the 
worker any good. And they do the rest of 
the community a great deal of harm. The 
welfare of the so-called middle classes, t. e., 
the men and women living on moderate in- 
comes, the small shopkeeper, the average 
professional man, the farmer, etc., is just as 
important to the community as the welfare 
of the wage-earner. If through undue ex- 
actions, through unfair use of his power, 
through inadequate output, the workman 
brings about a condition in which the pres- 
sure of high prices becomes intolerable to 
the middle classes, he will create a class ani- 
mosity against himself which is bound to be 
of infinite harm to his legitimate aspira- 
tions. Precisely the same, of course, holds 
true of capital. 



Appreciation 

/APPRECIATION of the merits of 
The Bankers Magazine is not 
confined to mere men. This comes from 
a good wife in California: 

Some months ago my husband discontinued 
his subscription to your valued publication 
for reasons stated in his letter to you at 
that time. 

As I know what it means to him to be 
able to read The Bankers Magazine every 
month I have decided to take the matter 
into my own hands, at the same time giving 
him a pleasant birthday surprise. Enclosed 
please find money order for $5.00 for the 
year’s subscription. 

I should like very much to have the sub- 
scription begin with the last number pub- 
lished before July 1st, as his birthday falls 
on July 8th and I want to present him 
with a copy on that day. 

And this from a woman subscriber, 
also in California: 

In this mad whirl we are so prone to neg- 
lect our private matters: The Magazine is 
immense and I look for its coming each 
month. 
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To Restore Banking Service 

TXTITH PEACE, the money embargo will be lifted 
V from central and southeastern Europe. The 
huge sum piled up in American banks by the war- 
time ban on remittances to those regions will seek 
the quickest and easiest path to them. 

To be the channel chosen by this money tide from 
your city, you do not need to establish your own 
correspondents abroad. As each closed territory 
opens, you can sell drafts or make direct remittances 
safely, expeditiously and with profit. 

The Irving’s daily foreign rate sheet and drawing 
equipment are the only tools you require. They 
come at your request — with signs in the languages 
of your prospective customers. Irving foreign ser- 
vice will take care of over-seas details. 

IRVING 

NATIONAL BANK 

WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 

A Commercial Bank 
National 
and International 
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Traveler’s Dollar Letters of Credit 

The many advantages of 
the Dollar Letter of Credit 
are described in detail in a 
pamphlet which we have re- 
cently issued. These book- 
lets are for the use of all 
banks selling The Equitable 
Trust Co. of New York 
Dollar Letters of Credit. 

We will supply these 
booklets with your own 
imprint for distribution to 
your depositors. 

Order a supply now and 
place them in a prominent 
position on your counter. 

They will stimulate your j 
letter of credit business. ; 

Address Correspondence to: 

Foreign Department 

TW EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 

OF NEW YORK 

MAIN OFFICE, 37 Wall Street 

New York Offices: Foreign Branches: ij 

Madison Ave. at 45th St. London : 3 Kino William St., E.C., 4 | 

222 Broadway Paris: 23 Rue de Ba Paix I 
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Economic Conditions in France 



THE FOREIGN TRADE OF FRANCE 

T HE value of imports and exports 
during the first month of the cur- 
rent year amounts to 1,626,948,- 
000 fr. and 300,710,000 fr. respectively, 
against 1,374,308,000 fr. and 331,685,- 
000 fr. for the same month in 1918. It 
should be noticed that the values of im- 
ported and exported merchandises in 
1919 are calculated on the rate of 1918, 
which is under the real rate of 1919. 
Taking into consideration this fact, we 
observe the following points. The 

value of merchandise entered in France 
during the month of January is 252,- 
640,000 francs larger than that of 1918. 
The difference refers mostly to manu- 
factured goods (248 and One-half mil- 
lions of fr.), and to alimentary articles 
(59 and one-half millions of fr.). On 
the other hand, there has been a diminu- 
tion of over 55 millions of fr. as regards 
the import of raw materials. This 

diminution will continue in proportion 
to the work of reparation of the coal 
industry in the territories invaded dur- 
ing the war. On the whole, the foreign 
trade of France is dependent on the de- 
velopment of such industry, which will 
be promoted also by the coal mines of 
the Saar Basin, recently acquired by 
France as a compensation for her crip- 
pled mines. 

THE TAX ON LUXURY 



suppression of the tax contend that such 
a tax has had an injurious influence 
upon the production and consumption of 
the articles of luxury, which are one of 
the most important flnancial resources 
of the country. 

THE PREMIUM OF DEMOBILIZATION 

The Journal Offictel publishes the bill 
regarding the premium of demobiliza- 
tion. According to this bill, every 
member of the army or navy, who has 
served under the colors at least three 
months during the war, has the right to 
receive an indemnity of 250 francs on 
the day of his discharge. This applies 
to all grades up to that of captain, in- 
clusive. Besides this premium, there is 
a supplementary bonus of fifteen francs 
for each month of service till the sign- 
ing of the armistice. 

The budget of the current year has 
provided 887 million francs for the pur- 
poses of this bill. However, the amount 
will not suffice to cover all the obliga- 
tions implied by the bill. In order to 
find the necessary amount the govern- 
ment intends to tax the civilian popula- 
tion. The new taxation will be borne 
with a light heart by every French citi- 
zen, for it will help to relieve the eco- 
nomic situation of the demobilized sol- 
diers. 

THE LARGE BANKS DURING THE WAR 



The Chamber of Deputies has voted 
on the suppression of the tax on luxury 
established during the war. On the 
other hand it has decided to raise to 
twenty- five per cent, the tax on liquors. 
Moreover, a tax of five per cent, has 
been voted on all advertisements in 
newspapers, magazines, and other pub- 
lications. The Senate has, however, not 
accepted the suppression of the tax on 
luxury. This tax will thus continue for 
the time being. The partisans of the 



The following facts and figures con- 
cerning the large French banks are 
taken from an article in L* Economist e 
Europeen, signed by Mr. Edmond 
Thery. 

In spite of the unusual conditions 
during the war, the largest financial in- 
stitutions of France have maintained 
their normal conditions of work. 

From June 30, 1914, till December 
31, 1918, the Credit Foncier de France 
has augmented its capital and reserves 
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from 561 millions of francs to 702 mil- 
lions of francs. The various obliga- 
tions in circulation amounted to 4,066 
millions in 1914, and 4,972 millions in 
1918. On the other hand, the mort- 
gage loans have diminished from 2,883 
millions in 1914 to 2,698 millions in 
1918. 

The Credit Lyonnais shows the same 
prosperious situation during the period. 
The amount of values in the bank was 
231 millions of francs in 1914 and 435 
millions of francs in 1918. The com- 
mercial transactions amounted to 1,648 
millions and 1,928 millions respectively. 
The capital and reserves have, however, 
remained stationary (425 millions fr.). 

One finds the same characteristics in 
examining the balance of the Comptoir 
National d’Escompte. The values in 
the bank amounted to 197 millions of 
francs in 1914 and 300 millions of 
francs in 1918. The commercial trans- 
atcions amounted to 1,017 millions in 
1914 and 1,513 millions in 1918. The 
capital and reserves have augmented 
from 24 millions to 24 1 millions of 
francs. 

The Soeiete Generale shows a diminu- 
tion in its capital and reserves from 621 
millions francs in 1914 to 551 millions 
francs in 1918. Its commercial trans- 
actions have, however, augmented from 
739 millions to 1,200 millions. 

Finally, the Credit Indust riel et Com- 

4 « 



mercial has augmented its commercial 
transactions from 137 millions to 189 
millions of francs during the same pe- 
riod. Its capital and reserves have re- 
mained stationary (126 millions fr.). 

On the whole, the five largest finan- 
cial institutions of France are well pre- 
pared to begin the work of reconstruc- 
tion in the economic life of the country. 

A NEW BANK FOR FOREIGN TRADE 

As a result of the reunion of business 
men and bankers held in Paris lately, a 
new Bank for Foreign Trade has been 
created. J. Siegfried, representative 
of Havre and formerly Minister of 
Commerce, has been elected president 
of the institution. The vice-presidents 
are: J. Bloch, president of the com- 

mittee of credit for foreign trade, and 
Mr. Griolet, president of the Banque de 
Paris et des Pays Bas. 

The main function of the new bank 
will be to promote the foreign trade of 
France. In order to widen the field of 
operations with foreign countries, the 
bank intends to open several branches 
abroad. 

THE COLONIAL BANKS 

A new bill concerning the colonial 
banks of France has been voted by the 
Chamber of Deputies. According to 
this bill, the central agency in Paris 
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FRENCH AMERICAN 

BANKING CORPORATION 

Capital and Surplus , $2,500,000 

Organized under the Banking Laws of the 
State of New York and the Federal Reserve Act 

Opened for business July 1st, 1919, at 
67-69 William Street, New York City 

A general foreign and international banking business in all its ramifica- 
tions transacted, with special facilities in connection with France 
and the French Colonies and Dependencies. 

The following banks are associated with and own the entire capital stock 
of the French American Banking Corporation: 

Gomptoir National D’Escompte De Paris 
National Bank of Commerce in New York 
The First National Bank of Boston 

whose numerous branches and correspondents all over the world furnish a thorough 
equipment for foreign trade purposes. 

A Foreign Trade Department organized on the lines of practical merchant banking 
is maintained at the service of manufacturers, importers and exporters. 

DIRECTORS : 

JAMES 8. ALEXANDER, President JOHN E. ROVEN8KY, Mr©- President 

National Bank of Commerce In New York National Bank of Commerce In New York 

PAUL BOYER, President MAURICE SILVESTER, President 

Comptotr National D’Escompte De Paris French American Banking Corporation 

PAUL FULLER, JR. STANISLAS SIMON, Managing Director 

of Messrs. Coudert Bros., N. Y. Banque de l’lndo Chine, Paris 

F. ABBOT GOODHUE, Vice-President HARRY B. THAYER, President 

The First National Bank of Boston Western Electric Company 

MAURICE LEWANDOWSKI, Manager DANIEL G. WING. President 

Comptolr National D’Escompte De Paris The First National Bank of Boston 

EDGAR LLEWELLYN, Manager OWEN I>. YOUNG, Vice-President 

Comptolr National D’Escompte De Paris General Electric Company 

OFFICERS : 

MAURICE SILVESTER, President 

F. ABBOT GOODHUE, Vice-President ROGER P. K A VAN AG H, Vlce-Pres. and Treas. 
JOHN E. ROVENSKY, Vice-President THOMAS E. GREEN, Secretary 
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The Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 

[Yokohama Shokln Glnkol 

HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 

($0.50=1 Yen) 
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Reserve Fund .... 
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Agencies in United States 

San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, Issues Drafts 
and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on its various branches 
and elsewhere, and transacts a general Banking Business 

NEW YORK OFFICE - 120 BROADWAY 

R. ICHINOMIYA, Agent 



the following localities: Bolzano, Cal- 

tanissetta, Bergamo, Trapani, Tortona, 
and Bassano. The total number of 
branches is ninety-five, of which ninety- 
three are in Italy and two abroad. 

Italy’s economic and financial sac- 
rifices 

The economic and financial sacrifices 
sustained by Italy during the war and 
since the signing of the armistice are 
very heavy. The investigation made in 
this respect by the Italian Government 
has led to the following estimation : 



The damages caused directly by the war 
in the kingdom, the colonies, and the 
annexed provinces amount to about 15 
billions of lire. The loans abroad and 
the diminution of the national wealth 
amount to about 50 billions of lire. Sus- 
pension of the growth of wealth on ac- 
count of the war has cost the country 
about 40 billions of lire. The losses 
suffered by the capital of private citi- 
zens amount to at least 15 billions of 
lire. The total of sacrifices amounts 
thus to 120 billions of lire, which figure 
does not comprise the other expendi- 
tures of war. 
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Economic Conditions in Belgium 



THE WAR DEBT OF BELGIUM 

T^HE consolidated debt of Belgium 
amounts to 4,157,867,502 francs. 
The capital of Treasury bonds in circu- 
lation amounts to 406,583,385 fr. The 
nominal capital of the Treasury bonds 
issued for the replacement of marks and 



for which Germany must be made re- 
sponsible, amounts to 3,040,341,000 fr. 
It will be remembered that, according 
to the decisions of the Peace Treaty, 
this amount will be paid first by Ger- 
many. 

The advances of the Allies to Belgium 
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amounted to 12,963,234,700 fr. at the 
end of February^. 1919. Of this amount 
France has participated with 2,170,525,- 
448 fr., England with £78,584,613, and 
the United States with $249,643,000. 

THE LOAN FOR BELGIAN RECONSTRUCTION 

The Belgian Government is issuing 
an interior National Reconstruction 
Loan whose amount is unlimited. It 
bears five per cent., issued at 95 fr. for 
100 fr. of capital. The subscriptions 
must be in cash, either in subscribing 
94 fr. 50 centimes, or in three terms at 
the price of 95 fr. All subscriptions 
till 10,000 fr. are irreducible. 

THE VICTUALLING OF BELGIUM 

The American “Commission for Re- 
lief in Belgium” ceased its work some 
time ago. The problem of victualling 
the country is now dependent upon the 
work and cooperation of the people at 
home. The Government has taken sev- 
eral measures in this respect. From 
now on the official importations will be 
reduced to wheat and fats. The neces- 
sary credits for the purchase of these 
articles are secured for four months 
after the signing of the Peace Treaty. 
With the existing stocks of wheat in the 
country and the new importation, Bel- 
gium's problem of victualling is solved 
till November. 

The funds for the alimentary help 
given by the Belgian Government 
amounts to about thirty millions of 
francs monthly. This help will be nec- 
essary as long as the problem of unem- 
ployment is not sol\ r ed. It is, however, 
feared by some that the Government’s 
assistance may encourage idleness. For 
this reason severe measures have been 
taken to control the distribution of help. 
Moreover, in case of strikes, every as- 
sistance will be suppressed. 

FOREIGN CAPITAL DEPOSITED IN THE 
BELGIAN BANKS 

The allied capitalists who had funds 
deposited in the Belgian banks before 
the war will not be affected by the se- 
questration during the German occupa- 
tion. They will receive the interest for 
their invested capital for the whole 




Report of the Condition of the 

Hibernia Bank C& Trust Company 

NEW ORLEANS 

Am of May lg. 19 IB 
RESOURCES 

Loans and Discounts $21,073,620.9$ 

U. S. Government Securities. Other Bonds 

and Stocks 0,663,360.74 

Hibernia Bank Building 1,100,000.00 

Other Real Estate... 520,666.26 

Customers* Liability on Letters of 

Acceptances 1,595,334.73 

Cash on Hand and with Banks 0,054,061.04 

$41,010,072752 

LIABILITIES 

Capital and Surplus $ 3,500,000410 

Undivided Profits 195,225.13 

Reserved for Unearned Discount 02,264.09 

Reserved for Interest, Taxes and Expenses 203,200.42 
Bills Payable, Secured by U. S. Govern- 
ment Securities 5,476,000.00 

Liability on Letters of Credit and 

Acceptances U95.SS4.73 

Deposits 30,605,740.13 

$41, ftl 0,072.52 

A Steady Substantial Growth ia Deposits 

Deposits May 12. 1915 $13,377,1164© 

Deposits May 12, 1916 19,701,79640 

Deposits May 12, 1917 - 22,000,514.99 

Deposits May 12, 1910 26,757,026.60 

Deposits May 12, ISIS 30,685,740.15 



duration of the war. For, according to 
the financial stipulations of the Peace 
Treaty, Germany will return all this 
capital. Moreover, the capital will be 
returned in francs, so that there will be 
no loss of exchange for the foreign in- 
vestors. 

THE FUSION OF BELGIAN BANKS 

The unusual conditions brought about 
bv the war have determined many Euro- 
pean countries to adopt the system of a 
financial concentration. In England 
several banks have already been amal- 
gamated. The same phenomenon is 
now taking place in Belgium. Thus the 
fusion of the Banque d’Anvers with the 
Banque de l’Union Anversoise is now 
being effected. The Banque de Brux- 
elles, the Caisse de Reports and the 
Banque d’Outremer have already been 
melted with the Banque d’Escompte. 
All these banks have augmented their 
individual capital and have developed 
their collective operations. 
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What Foreign Investments Mean to the Nation 
and the Individual 

By Col. John S. Hammond 



T HE vital problem which now 
faces industrial America is the 
expansion of her foreign com- 
merce. War years have made demands 
which have created an increased produc- 
tive capacity in the United States meas- 
ured only by ability to fill the markets of 
the world. Factories and industrial 
plants have been enormously increased; 
manufactured products in excess of those 
needed for home consumption have ac- 
cumulated ; surplus food products to 
feed the millions of Europe have been 
produced ; prices have risen ; wages 
have taken an unprecedented advance 
and industries have reached a high val- 
uation. This prosperity is dependent 
upon the main tenance of our present 
ratio of production. Should our mar- 
kets fail, this production will be cur- 
tailed. Prices will fall, factories and 



industrial plants will be scrapped, and 
the pre-eminent position in the indus- 
trial world, which we now hold, will be 
lost. However, the extensive machin- 
ery built to fill the needs of war can be 
utilized to place our increased products 
upon a permanent peace basis. An out- 
let market is already open to us through 
the medium of our foreign commerce. 
However, this commerce is largely de- 
pendent upon foreign investments. The 
economic history of England proves 
conclusively that trade follows the in- 
vested dollar with as much certainty as 
it follows the flag. At the present mo- 
ment the important Brazilian loan of 
Imbrie & Co. for the purpose of de- 
veloping the capital of the largest of 
our South American neighbors, and our 
ally in the great war, is excellent insur- 
ance toward the continuation of our for- 
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eign commerce with Brazil which 
already amount to forty-seven per cent, 
of the total imports to Brazil. 

Moreover, this loan means a long step 
has been taken toward the maintenance 
of our shops at full capacity production, 
employment for our people, and the con- 
tinuation of our present prosperity. 
Our opportunity is, however, one which 
should be grasped at once if we are to 
gain the full benefit now presented by 
our advantageous financial situation. 

Mr. John Barrett, in his article enti- 
tled “Brazil the Extraordinary/* says 
to the effect: There is no doubt that 

the powerful financial and commercial 
interests of Europe, under official sanc- 
tion and largely with governmental aid, 
are planning to again renew their nego- 
tiations in Central and South America. 
Even under the burdens imposed by war 
they believe it necessary to take this 
step in order to protect their trade and 
to prevent the United States from be- 
coming the absolute master of the finan- 
cial and commercial situation. As yet 
they have not reasserted themselves. 
The United States is to-day the creditor 
nation of the world. The American 
dollar invested to-day outside of Amer- 
ica is worth more than the same dollar 
here at home, and is also worth more 
than its nominal equivalent in the cur- 
rency of almost any other nation. 

The attractiveness of our position is 
at its maximum to-day. Even steps 
toward a return to normal conditions 
mean an increased market value of the 
securities which can be purchased now 
at so attractive a figure. Such South 
American securities, as safe and stable 
as the securities of American big mu- 
nicipalities, can be purchased now upon 
a basis of return hitherto only enjoyed 
by first-class industrial investments. 
Moreover, we are now in a position, due 
to our favorable situation, as far as for- 
eign exchange is concerned, to purchase 
such securities more cheaply than they 
can be purchased by England, France, 
Holland, or any of the European na- 
tions whose foreign investments were 
formerly so much more important than 
our own. 



Our foreign commerce to Brazil has 
doubled itself in the last four years. 
We are going to maintain that com- 
merce, through this and similar invest- 
ments, which mean progress toward con- 
tinued prosperity for the country at 
large, and for the individual American 
investments which are unusually safe 
and exceptionally profitable. 




COL. JOHN S. HAMMOND 

John S. Hammortd, who has recently as- 
sumed the management of the South Amer- 
ican Department of Imbrie & Co., was for- 
merly Colonel of the 27th Field Artillery, 
and during the war commanded the Field 
Artillery Firing Center at Camp McClellan, 
Alabama. As Colonel of Field Artillery, he 
' was in command of the artillery instruction 
at the Plattsburg Officers’ Training Camp. 
At various times in his career he has been 
appointed Military Attache of the United 
Statesrio the Governments of the following 
countries: Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Uru- 

guay and^Paraguay. It was through his ef- 
forts that the late Colonel Roosevelt pre- 
sented to the argentine Military Club a 
st»t£fe of General Sheridan at the Battle of 
Cedar Creek. 

Imbrie & Co., through the connection of 
Mr. Frederico L#age, one of the partners of 
that firm, have already taken a leading po- 
sition in the development of South America. 
Their loan of $10,000,000 to the City of Rio 
de Janeiro was the largest loan to Latin 
America since the loan of the same firm to 
the City of Sao Paulo in November, 1916. 

The expansion of the South American De- 
partment of Imbrie & Co. evidences great 
future activities in the South American field. 
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Investment of American Capital Abroad 

Address delivered by Alfred 0. Corbin, Manager Foreign Department, A. B. 
Leach & Co., Inc., New York, before the Second Pan-American 
Commercial Conference at Washington. 



A S manager of the foreign depart- 
ment of A. B. Leach & Co., Inc., 
’ New York, I am particularly 
pleased to be able to say a few words 
with regard to foreign investments, be- 
cause it seems to have become custom- 
ary to eliminate the investment houses 
from any of the discussions at conven- 
tions, although everyone is telling every- 
one else that we have to buy foreign se- 
curities in order to promote foreign 
trade. 

This last point, no doubt, is perfectly 
correct and logical, but in the final 
analysis the investment houses will have 
to do the buying and the distributing of 
such securities ; they are thus closely in- 
terlinked with the foreign trade de- 
velopment, and they should therefore be 



consulted and heard, especially so as the 
problems which we are facing to-day 
are well-nigh unheard of in the history 
of finance. 

DIFFICULTIES OF THE SITUATION 

I am going to be short, sincere and 
to the point. 

What are we going to buy, and how 
are we going to buy ? 

Do you all sufficiently appreciate the 
untold difficulties with which we are 
confronted to-day and which make 
things almost impossible for us? 

Take, for instance, Europe. Her 
exchange situation is already perplex- 
ing. Sterling is down to 4.60, francs 
to 6.40, lire to 8.10, Danish crowns to 
23.50, Norwegian and Swedish crowns 
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Canadian- American Paper Trade 

During the last fiscal year Canada exported approximately $100,000,000 of 
pulp, paper and pulpwood. Eightv-two per cent, came to the United States. 
This phenomenal growth of a basic Canadian industry and the part which 
American trade has played in it is shown by the following tabulation: 

— Pineal Year Ending; March— Per Cent. 

1919 1918 IncreaMe 

Canada’s Total Export 999,260,000 971,820,000 27.6 

Exports to U. S 82,090,000 67,028,000 81.7 

Per Cent, to U. S 82.7 



American importers of pulp and paper, and American exporters of pulp 
and paper machinery and supplies will find the services of the New York 
Agency of the Union Bank of Canada at their disposal. With 360 branches 
at all strategic commercial points throughout Canada, the Union Bank of 
Canada is in a position to give efficient service. 



Union Bank , of Canadja 



Head- Office 



V/jp£tpeg 




New York Agency, 49 Wall St 

W. J. Dawson, F. L. Appleby, W. M. Forrest, 
Agents 



Capital^ Surplus 
$8,600,000 




to 25, Dutch guilders to 3814* Austrian 
crowns to 4 cents, German marks to 8 
cents, etc. 

The dollar is yet at a discount in 
Spain and Switzerland, but that is only 
a matter of a few more weeks, and what 
will be the future of all the exchanges 
when all those countries will have to im- 
port practically everything from us, un- 
less we make up our minds to come 
across and loan them money? 

We have to buy foreign bonds, but 
the only things we can buy over there, 
without being reasonably certain that 
we cannot buy them cheaper within a 
few months from now, are dollar se- 
curities, and this, I am sure, will be 
done before we are much older. 

OPPORTUNITIES OFFERED BY EUROPE 

I am not one of those who claim that 
Europe is bankrupt. Far from it. 

Europe to-day offers us opportunities 
like we have never had. Not only does 



she offer to buy our goods, but also to 
sell us her securities at attractive prices ; 
and once she gets those goods, she will 
begin the great task of her rehabilita- 
tion ; and meanwhile our investments will 
enhance in value and will be repurchased 
by her long before they become due. 

America was never more God’s coun- 
try than she is to-day. No opportunity 
like this was ever bestowed upon any 
nation. 

They all want money over there, and 
they will pay for it, too. Little do the 
allied or the neutral countries care what 
they pay, so long as they get it fairly 
reasonable. The goods which they will 
get from us will only cost so much more. 
What does that matter, so long as they 
get them and can begin their work? 

Europe is going to be helped, and she 
will be helped in two ways — by long- 
term credits, and by the sale of securi- 
ties — and the above will materialize be- 
fore you and I are much older. 
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The Union Bank 
of Manchester, 
Limited 



Nominal Capital 

Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Capital 

Subscribed Capital 
Reserves 

Surplus over Liabilities 



Hnd Office 

17 York St., Manchester, Eng. 

Liverpool Office 

45 Castle St, Liverpool, Eng. 

and branches covering the whole of the 
district tributary to these two cities, 
and also Wbst Yorkshire; including 
Leeds, Sheffield, Bradford, Sal- 
ford, Birkenhead, Oldham, Bolton, 
Burt, Rochdale, Stockport, Hali- 
fax (Eng.), Huddersfield, etc., etc. 
($5=£) 

$ 12 , 500,000 

3 , 750,000 

3 . 750.000 

7 . 500.000 
2 , 718,350 

. 10 , 218,350 



Bankers in tbe United States and Canada are invited to make use of 
the Bank’s services for all kinds of banking business in tbe district where 
tbe Bank operates, and in Great Britain generally. Collections promptly 
dealt with, and proceeds remitted by draft or cable transfer on New York, 
or as desired. Favorable terms. 

North American Mail* are usually delivered in Manchester and Liverpool earlier than in London. 



CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA INVITING 
FIELDS 

And apart from Europe, there is Cen- 
tral and South America to which we 
have to turn our investment attention. 

But optimistic and full of good will 
as we all may be, this field, large as it 
may seem, is yet small — very small 
from the investor’s point of view. 

A few of the governments may be 
able to successfully float an issue. Some 
cities like Rio, Sao Paulo, Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires, Valparaiso and Lima may 
have their securities taken here, but 
until such time as there will be a more 
thorough understanding of each other’s 
good qualities and of the wealth and 
possibilities of all the Central and South 
American nations, until all these coun- 
tries have a modern currency system, 
and until this democratic government 
will adopt a different attitude toward 
Mexico, there can naturally not yet be 
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as ready a market for such securities, as 
we would so much like to have. 

Our investors are very conservative — 
much more so than anywhere else — and 
big as the U. S. A. may be, they all 
seem to thrive on the fertile plains of 
Missouri. 

Some of our financial leaders have 
been advocating the formation of invest- 
ment trusts along the lines of those ex- 
isting in England, in order to facilitate 
the placing of foreign securities in gen- 
eral, and Central and South American 
securities in special; but I am not a 
believer in this kind of a bond for our 
American investors. It is not the kind 
of an investment which would go in any 
large quantities ; and, apart from a 
great many other objections, it lacks 
“scenery” and is too much akin to the 
old, ill-fated blanket mortgage deben- 
tures. 

The American public will buy Cen- 
tral and South American securities, but 
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it will come along the lines of the least 
resistance, and it will require a long 
period of education. 

And it is therefore that I wish to 
urge all of you, gathered here to-day, 
representing the various countries of 
Central and South America, to go back 
to your countries and tell them that 
they can probably sell securities in 
America, but that they can only do this 
on any large scale if they teach the 
American public that these countries are 
the most wonderful countries on the 
face of the globe; that their credit is 
sterling; that their currency systems 
are reformed and up to date ; that their 
business methods are second to none, 
and that the American investor will 
have better protection there than any- 
where else in the world. 

That will be your task, and for that 
a prolonged campaign of education and 



propaganda will be necessary, and I am 
sure that if you go about it in the right 
way you will find the Americans pretty 
good students. 

And it will furthermore be of the 
greatest importance that you should es- 
tablish the proper banking facilities, so 
that your securities would always be 
regularly taken as collateral by the 
American banks, one of the points which 
so often is overlooked; and, better yet, 
your banks should come over here and 
establish such facilities on a large scale. 

And to W ashington I would say, 
“Help us,” and don’t leave us like the 
lonely caller in the desert the moment 
we go ahead. 

I am an optimist; I see a wonderful 
world in the near distance, and at the 
horizon of that wonderful reborn world 
I see in silver letters the words “Pan- 
Americanism,” like so many stars in 
heaven. May it be so ! 
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Business Conditions in Argentina 



TT NDER date of April 30 Messrs. Er- 
^ nesto Tornquist & Co., Limited, of 
Buenos Aires, publish an interesting 
summary of business conditions in the 
Argentine Republic, from which the fol- 
lowing information is taken: 

NATIONAL FINANCES 

No improvement has been possible in the 
finances of the National Government in the 
last few months, owing to the fact that 
the customs receipts, the chief source of 
revenue, had inevitably to suffer on account 
of the prolonged strike in the docks of 
Buenos Aires. On the other hand, none of 
the measures proposed by the executive 
power in order to balance revenue and ex- 
penditure in the current year, could be ap- 
plied owing to the lack of legislative au- 
thority. 

The extraordinary sessions of Congress, 
commenced at the .beginning of January, still 
continue, but neither the budget for the 
present year nor the bills brought forward 
with the modification of the customs duties 
and the introduction of an income-tax, have 
been sanctioned up to the present. The at- 



tention of the chambers has been completely 
absorbed by other matters and, in order that 
the regular working of the Administration 
should not suffer the consequences, duodeci- 
mal parts of last year’s budget were neces- 
sivelv voted for the months of January to 
April. 

To meet the current expenses of the Ad- 
ministration, the Government has had re- 
course, as usual, to the discount of Treas- 
ury Bills. These operations are effected on 
the basis of five and a half to five and 
three-quarters per cent, interest per annum. 
According to a recent statement made by 
the Minister of Finance before the Senate, 
the total of Treasury Bills in circulation 
(internal short-term loans) reaches $303,- 
530,000 paper. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

Notwithstanding the fact that the figures 
given are only preliminary, and therefore 
subject to revision and possible modification, 
once the final checking operations are com- 
pleted, we deem it advisable to give below 
the aggregate amounts of Argentine Com- 
mercial Interchange for 1918 (real values) 
compared with those of the previous year, 
as stated in an advance report lately pre- 
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sented to the Ministry of Finance by the 
Director General of Statistics. 

REAL VALUES IX $ GOLD IX 
THE YEARS 

1918 1917 

Imports 480,896,07 2 380,321,178 

Exports 826,496,000 550,170,049 

Total 1,307,392,072 930,491,227 

Real favorable 
commercial bal- 
ance 345,599,928 169,848,871 

Xot only in quantity, but also in value, 
our exports in 1918 were the largest ever 
recorded, exceeding in value by $224,317,- 
000 gold, the highest previous figure (1915, 
gold $582,179,000). The Director of Sta- 
tistics affirms that if circumstances had al- 
lowed of the coordination of the prices of 
Argentina's export produce with the pur- 
chasing capacity of the importing countries, 
the value of Argentina's exports in 1918 
would have reached gold $1,130,000,000. 

As to imports, the quantity of goods bought 
by this country during the year 1918 was 
the smallest registered during the past fif- 
teen years. 

The commercial balance in favor of the 
country is the largest ever recorded. The 
previous highest figure, gold $276,600,000, 



corresponds to the year 1915, the increase be- 
ing thus gold $69,000,000. 

FORE 10 X CAPITAL 

The influx of foreign capital, specially 
which escapes control, continues. 

To judge from cable news received from 
Christiania, Norwegian banks are said to 
have combined in providing the capital of 
a banking institution to be opened in this 
city, with the purpose of furthering trade 
and shipping. 

It is officially announced that the Royal 
Bank of Canada has decided to open a 
branch at Buenos ^vires. 

A company formed with Dutch capital 
will build a gas works in the town of Per- 
gamino, Province of Buenos Aires, for which 
it has obtained a concession from the mu- 
nicipality. 

BANKS 

Since the end of November last a steadily 
increasing movement of the loans and dis- 
counts of the local banks may be observed, 
while deposits are slightly lower and cash 
reserves remain practically unchanged. 

This movement is due to agricultural and 
commercial needs in connection with the 
circumstances prevailing, which caused an 
advance of the discount rate. Money, al- 
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POSITION OF LOCAL BANKS 



November 30, 1918. 
December 31, 1918 
January 31, 1919.. 
February 28, 1919. 
March 31, 1919 



LOANS & 
DISCOUNTS 

$ Paper 

1.824.900.000 

1.884.800.000 

1.947.100.000 

1.969.500.000 
1,998,000,000 



DEPOSITS 

$ Paper 

2,828,200,000 

2.843.600.000 

2.845.200.000 

2.798.400.000 

2.810.100.000 



CASH RESERVE 

$ Paper 

970.900.000 

953.500.000 

954.900.000 

955.600.000 

956.100.000 



though still abundant, is not quite as easy as 
before. 

The figures herewith show the monthly po- 
sition of the local banks from November 30 
up to March 31: 

THE CLEARINGS 

The great activity which prevailed 
throughout 1918 in Argentine trade and in- 
dustry is fully demonstrated by the follow- 
ing aggregate figures: 



$ Paper 

1918 26,935,528,347 

1917 19,013,286,192 

1916 15,783,775,429 



In spite of the uncertainty created by the 
return of peace conditions and by labor un- 
rest, the movement during the first three 



months of this year has been still more im- 



portant: 

$ Paper 

First 3 months of 1919 6,114,356,527 

First 3 months of 1918 5,782,390,500 

First 3 months of 1917 4,699,603,800 

First 3 months of 1916 3,878,737,700 

FAILURES 

The commercial and private failures 
throughout the Republic during the year 

1918 reached, $ paper 38,747,400 

in 1917 79,871,500 

in 1916 ........102,067,000 

in 1915 172,517,400 

in 1914 429,472,100 



These figures show that the total of lia- 
bilities in 1918 are less than one-half of 
those of the preceding year. 



The Kajima Bank, Limited 



'T'HIS is one of the most influential 
banking institution, and also one of 
the oldest firms for monetary business 
in Japan. It originated in Osaka un- 
der the business style of the “Kajima- 
ya” about 300 years ago, and from that 
time to the imperial restoration of Meiji 
the house was engaged in financing the 
Tokugawa Shogunate and Feudal Lords 
00 



in exchanging of coins, bullions, and 
notes, and in serving as the head organ 
for the establishment of silver quota- 
tions. 

After the downfall of the Shogunate 
Government, the house was chiefly en- 
gaged in exchange business. In De- 
cember, 1887, it registered as a bank 
under the title of Kajima Bank and 
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opened its business in the following 
year. 

While transacting a general banking 
business the bank has acted as agent for 
the National Treasury. In June, 1893, 
it was reorganized into a limited part- 
nership according to the former Com- 
mercial Law. In March, 1913, the 
bank enlarged its scope by starting a 
trust business for handling secured de- 
bentures. 

In accordance with the general ten- 
dency of the times, it was decided at 
the general meeting of the partners, 
which was held in August, 1917, to in- 
crease its capital to yen 5,000,000, fully 
paid up, and to reorganize the bank into 
a joint stock company. About the 
same time the bank opened foreign ex- 
change business transactions to finance 
Japan’s international trade, which had 
shown an extraordinary increase since 
the outbreak of the World War. Since 
November 3 of the same year the bank 
has been conducting its business under 
the name of the Kajima Bank, Limited. 



Being a member of the syndicate 
which was organized by the influential 
banks for the purpose of underwriting 
Government bonds, Treasury bills and 
foreign investments, the bank occupies 
a high standing in financial circles in 
Japan. 

The splendid confidence the public 
places in this institution is shown by the 
fact that the deposits of the bank in- 
creased very rapidly during the recent 
ten years, as may be seen in the accom- 
panying table : 



At the end of 



Deposits 

Yen 



1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 
1914 . 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 



11 , 112,147 

13 , 462,124 

13 , 971,549 

18 , 9 * 07,504 

21 , 389,223 

22 , 805 , 284 - 

34 , 593,048 

53 , 837,636 

81 , 901,253 

115 , 229,472 



Dividends for recent ten years, be- 
ginning with 1909 and ending to 1918 
were as follows: 
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THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 



Per Cent. 



1909—1915 6 

1916 the former half year 6 

1916 the latter half year 8 

1917 the former half year 8 

1917 the latter half year 10 

1918 10 



The directors and chief officers of this 
bank are: Keizo Hirooka, president; 

Yukinori Hoshino, managing director; 
Seijiro Gion, director; Seishichi Kawa- 
kini, director and general manager ; 
Kyuemon Hirooka, auditor; Manroku 
Matsui, auditor; Kotaro Nakamura, as- 
sistant general manager; Yoshikoto Su- 
giura, assistant general manager; Torao 
Mohara, manager; Kikumatsu Shimo- 
mura, chief of foreign department. 

The head office of the Kajima Bank, 
Limited, is at Osaka, and the chief 
branches are at Tokyo, Kyoto, Kobe, 
Okayama, Hiroshima, Fukuyama and 
Tokuvama. Its correspondents in 
London and New York are the Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank, Limited, and the 
Bank of Taiwan, Limited. There are 
also correspondents of the bank in the 
chief commercial centers of the world. 

A statement of assets and liabilities, 
as shown by the sixty-second semi- 
annual report, as of December 31, 1918, 
appears herewith: 



ASSETS 

Yen 

A arious loans and advances.. 71 , 883 , 343.63 
Foreign hills nought and inter- 
est bills 2,524,296.90 

Due from other hanks 1,933,546.86 

Guarantees as per contra .... 4,660,640.96 

Various bonds and stocks.... 30,244,256.57 

Estates and furniture 1 ,379,624.98 

Cash deposited and on hand.. 17,007,141.22 



Total . 129,632,851.12 

IJ ABILITIES 

Various deposits 115,229,472.46 

Foreign bills sold 107,814.11 

Due to other banks 2,253,700.10 

Guarantees 4,660,640.96 

Capital paid up 5,000,000.00 

Reserve fund 550,000.00 

Interest accrued on deposits 
and rebate on bills not due. 1,278,338.75 

Profit brought over from last 

half-year 64,859.01 

Xet profit for the half-year. . . 488,025.73 



Total 129,632,851.12 



PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

Gross profit for the half-year 3^35,671.55 
Profit brought over from the 



last half-year 64,859.01 



Total 3,600,530.56 

I^ess interest paid and ex- 
penses for the half-year. . 3,047,645.82 



552,884.74 

DISTRIBUTED AS FOLLOWS 

Reserve fund 200,000.00 

Dividends at 10 per cent, per 

annum 250,000.00 

Bonus to the directors and 
auditors and pension fund. . 37,000.00 

Balance of profit carried to 
the next half-year 65,884.74 



Investment of American Cap- 
ital in Foreign Securities 

pROM a recent report of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association on com- 
merce and marine, the following is taken 
in relation to the desirability of invest- 
ing American capital in foreign securi- 
ties: 

Primarily, in the committee’s opinion, it 
is well to emphasize that there is special ne- 
cessity of securing for America’s foreign 
commerce a secure and substantial basis, 
and there is all the more reason for this in 
view of present conditions of world unset- 
tlement following the years of war and the 
consequent limitation of purchasing power 
in various foreign countries because of war 
losses and expenditures. This basis, it ap- 
pears, can be given to a very influential de- 
gree by American investment in high-class 
foreign securities, not only government is- 
sues, but municipal and industrial, if prop- 
erly guaranteed. Either such securities, or 
debentures issued against them by respon- 
sible and thoroughly well-informed compa- 
nies, with ample capital and officered by 
men having the confidence of the public 
both as to ability and integrity of purpose, 
should be absorbed by American investors 
in a volume of ever-increasing dimensions. 
To bring this about will require earnest, 
well-planned and consistently sustained 
efforts. 

With an expected trade balance in Amer- 
ica’s favor, under normal conditions of not 
less than a billion dollars annually, it is 
patent to informed bankers that this sum, 
in large part, must be absorbed by the in- 
vesting public in the purchase of foreign 
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securities, or debentures issued against them, 
for otherwise the purchasing power of for- 
eign customers inevitably will decline, and, 
with their road to prosperity thus impeded, 
if not blocked, there will be a marked effect 
on our own industry and commerce. 

It may be pointed out that America’s 
banking institutions should not be required, 
and, indeed, could not reasonably be ex- 
pected, to absorb all, or even a considerable 
part, of the accretions of the net balance 
referred to. The absorption must be, in 
effect, by the investing public under safe- 
guard in line with financial wisdom and to 
the end of promoting national welfare. 

With proper protection of investments in 
foreign securities, the influence of America 
as a nation on countries with which we do 
business in volume will be enhanced to a 
great extent, and the links of trade and in- 
vestment, so joined should promote a general 
world condition of prosperity and, it is to 
be hoped, of amity. 

Finding Credit for the Euro- 
pean Countries 

r J'HAT the task of finding credit for 
feeding and reconstruction pur- 
poses is a matter for governmental ac- 



tion, is the view expressed in the Re- 
view, published by Barclays Bank, Lim- 
ited, London. It says: 

The risk involved in granting credits to 
new or to devastated countries with unstable 
Governments is neither a mercantile nor 
banking risk. The credits granted would 
be for long periods, but they would be 
used reproductively by countries possessing 
good potentialities. It follows that there 
should be little or no danger of payment 
being avoided, always providing no reason 
for repudiation arose. In such an event a 
creditor Government has certain powers and 
privileges which enable it to press its claim 
and to act with safety in instances outside 
the scope of commercial enterprise. 

The feeding and the reconstruction of 
Europe are unquestionably the greatest 
problems of the moment, for apart from 
considerations of humanity, it must be re- 
membered that starvation and acute dis- 
comfort are among the chief causes of Bol- 
shevism and class warfare. A Government 
could with ease and safety— within agreed 
limits and for certain specified reconstruc- 
tion purposes — arrange to guarantee all nec- 
essary credits. 

If this method were adopted the countries 
requiring assistance would apply to a duly 
appointed committee, giving precise details 
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of their needs. Each application would be 
considered on its merits and the total credit 
to be granted agreed. 

The devastated and new countries could 
then supply their needs and be ensured a 
good start on the road to ultimate pros- 
perity and because the w’hole of the neces- 
sary finance would be arranged through 
specified channels, anything in the nature of 
disorganization, of abuse, or of that dan- 
gerous scrambling which is so apt to follow 
a period of inanition, would be avoided. In 
this latter connection it would be compara- 
tively easy, by collaboration with other lend- 
ing nations, to guard against the danger of 
an excessive volume of credit being granted 
to any one country. 

The exporting countries would be able to 
get to work, as they would be sure of pay- 
ment in their own currency without risk 
in exchange, while the strong position of 
a Government would enable it to rely with 
certainty on the obligations bearing its 
guarantee being met at maturity. Schemes 
to effect the desired end could be suggested 
in infinite variety. These might include ar- 
rangements whereby credits were opened by 
banks under guarantee with the stipulation 
that all sums collected against exports from 
the countries being financed should be ear- 
marked for the purpose of meeting maturing 
acceptances, any balance being treated as a 
debt guaranteed by their Government. 

Whatever the details, the principle re- 
mains that nations who have accepted the 
ideas enunciated by a League of Nations 
cannot logically stand outside and witness 
the tragedy of war-worn Europe without 
an effort to alleviate it. Nor can they 
logically grant credits with the selfish and 
short-sighted stipulation that the proceeds 
are to be spent in their own country. This 
question of reconstructing Europe is im- 
portant to us as a commercial proposition, 
but it is more than that, for it will prove 
a lasting disgrace to the great nations if, 
from timorous motives, they prolong a con- 
dition of affairs vrell within their power to 
remedv. 

Combined International 
Credit 

A N interesting suggestion relating to 
** ** a combined international credit is 
thus discussed in a recent number of 
Lloyd’s Bank Monthly Financial Re- 
port : 

Sir George Paish and Mr. J. A. Hobson 
have brought forward an interesting pro- 
posal for dealing w r ith the present financial 
condition of the world, a situation w’hich, if 
left to itself, is likely to paralyze the power 
of economic recovery and to breed grave 



social disorders in every country. In their 
opinion it w'ould be foolish to expect to get 
out of Germany a much larger sum than 
fifty millions per annum for reparation, and 
the task of financing the material restora- 
tion of France, Belgium, Serbia, etc., they 
suggest must be done by a large interna- 
tional loan, towards the repayment of which 
Germany must make her annual contribu- 
tion. But this furnishing of immediate 
credit for the work of reparation cannot be 
separated from the still graver obligation 
of dealing with the vast amount of floating 
debt incurred by the several Entente na- 
tions. The internal indebtedness of these 
nations will form a difficult problem, but 
one that is simplicity itself in comparison 
with the task of meeting the foreign debts 
at maturity or even of redeming them over 
a period of years. Our own position is not 
easy, while France is also in a difficult situa- 
tion, and Italy is perhaps worse off. Austria 
and Russia are hopelessly insolvent The 
writers therefore come to the conclusion that 
all nations must contribute towards a com- 
mon financial project, pooling for this pur- 
pose their several credits, and thereby cre- 
ating an international credit much stronger 
than the mere aggregate of the separate na- 
tional credits. They suggest a loan of some 
.5,000 millions for the purpose of repairing 
W’ar damage, reorganizing the finances and 
currency of Russia and funding the foreign 
debts, which amount on balance to about 
3,000 millions. This loan must be guaran- 
teed both severally and jointly by all the 
contributory powers, so that if any one 
pow r er should fail to provide its quota of 
interest and sinking fund the rest w r ould 
jointly accept responsibility for the deficit. 
Each nation must contribute according to 
its presumed ability, *>., according to its 
present and early future credit. The pro- 
portionate contributions are suggested as: 
America, 20 per cent.; Great Britain, 20 
per cent.; Germany, 20 per cent; France, 
10 per cent.; Russia, IV) per cent., and the 
minor countries, including the British Do- 
minions and India, and the neutral coun- 
tries the remaining 20 per cent., between 
them. It is suggested that the loan should 
be made free of taxation in every country. 
It could probably be placed at four per 
cent., and with a one per cent, sinking fund, 
the sum required each year for interest and 
repayment w r ould be five per cent. It w'ould 
be a strong security for bankers in all coun- 
tries, inasmuch as it w r ould be freely dealt 
in everywhere, and w-ould be of consider- 
able value for the purpose of adjusting ex- 
change. The conclusion arrived at is that 
“the burden of the war debts will be too 
great for the w'orld to bear, if they are im- 
posed only upon the nations and the per- 
sons who have suffered most from the war, 
and, through their inability to bear them, 
will bring about a complete collapse in the 
credit of every nation. But the burden can 
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be borne with toleration, if not with ease, if 
the peril to which such a dread alternative 
exposes the world, induces the nations to 
cooperate and take collective and effective 
action to overcome it.” 

It will be agreed, we think, that the sug- 
gested solution is a bold one and the authors 
deserve credit for their ideas. The results 
of a collapse of world credit would certainly 
be so terrific in their universal application 
that it is necessary that all possible avenues 
of a way of escape should be thoroughly 
explored. Whether this particular solution 
would be the most effective of such avenues 
remains to be seen. 



The British Overseas Bank 

IN supporting participation in the or- 
ganization of the British Overseas 
Bank, Capt. G. P. Dewhurst, chairman 
of Williams Deacon’s Bank, gave the 
following outline of the purpose of this 
new instrument for facilitating interna- 
tional trade: 

While this new bank will focus the inter- 
ests of five constituent banks, each one of 
the five will retain in toto its separate ident- 
ity, control and independence of action. It 



will be, in fact, a protective alliance, firstly 
for the promotion of mutual interests, and 
secondly, for the development of business 
in fresh fields. The latter phase has, I think, 
been fully touched upon in the circular let- 
ter you have received, but with regard to 
the former I look upon a scheme of this 
kind as the obvious reply on the part of the 
banks in our position to the vast amalgama- 
tions that have concentrated the banking 
control of the country into no more than 
five hands. 

We propose this alliance in no spirit of 
antagonism, but we feel that a policy of 
isolation is dangerous, and we propose to 
consolidate our position and extend our in- 
fluence in our respective spheres of inter- 
est, and, acting together through a bank in 
which each of us have a definite proprietary 
interest, we shall, working on the very finest 
lines, not only be able to offer the best serv- 
ices and facilities to our customers, but also 
to undertake operations w T hich, both in 
magnitude and direction, might be beyond 
the scope and area of any one of us indi- 
vidually. 

As regards the composition and capital 
of the British Overseas Bank, five banks 
have made themselves responsible for the 
first £1,000,000 of ordinary share capital, of 
which our bank's share at present is £250,000, 
though this will be reduced pro rata as other 
banks are admitted, it is proposed shortly 
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to make an issue of preference share capital 
to which the public will be invited to sub- 
scribe, but the control of the bank will, of 
course, remain with the ordinary share- 
holders. 

“The bank will be governed by a chair- 
man, with executive officers under him con- 
trolling the different departments and with 
a board of directors composed of gentlemen 
skilled in financial and banking business. 
The chairman and board of directors will be 
responsible for the efficient carrying out 
of the details of policy, which will be 
broadly laid down bv a council, and upon 
this council there will be representatives 
of each of the shareholding banks, and also 
a body of gentlemen recognised as outstand- 
ingly competent in various trades, e. g., there 
will be on the council representatives of 
finance and the principal trades of the coun- 
try, and the board of directors will thus 



thus obtained to be added to the reserve 
fund. The directors then propose to 
declare a bonus out of the reserve fund 
of £5 per share on the existing 50,000 
shares, equivalent to a total payment of 
£250,000, and to add this £250,000 to 
capital by applying each £5 in payment 
of a like amount of the present liability 
on these shares, making them £25 paid, 
instead of £20 as at present, and re- 
ducing the liability on each share from 
£80 to £75. Of this reduced liability, 
£35 will be callable for purposes of 
business, and the remaining £40 callable 
only for the purpose of liquidation. 

The effect of the proposed changes 
are thus summarized: 



1 The paid-up capital of the bank wil be increased by £750,000. 

2. The amount paid up on each of the existing shares will be increased from £20 
to £ 25 . 

3. Conversely the liability on each existing share will be reduced by £5. 

4. Each £100 share, £25 paid, will be divided into five shares of £20 each, £5 paid. 



5. The total capital will then stand thus: — 

Nominal capital, all issued £5,50(1,000 

Paid-up capital: — 

250.000 shares of £20 each, £5 "Mid £1,250,000 

500.000 shares £1 each, fully paid 500,000 



making the total £1,750.000 

as against the present paid-up capital of £1,000,000 



The amount of the present reserve fund of £850,000 will not be affected. 



be able to consult when necessary with 
members of the council, who will act in an 
advisory capacity on matters within their 
separate spheres. 

Increase in Capital of Com- 
mercial Bank of Scotland, 
Limited 

JN view of the marked increase in busi- 
ness during the past few years, and 
on account of the additional facilities 
likely to be required for the reconstruc- 
tion and development of industry in the 
near future, the directors of the Com- 
mercial Bank of Scotland, Ltd., Edin- 
burgh, have decided to raise the nom- 
inal capital of the bank from £5,000,000 
to £5,500,000 by the creation of 500,000 
new shares of £l each, these shares to 
be issued for payment in cash of $1 10s 
per share, the premium of £250,000 



British Italian Corporation, 
Limited 

A T the third ordinary general meet- 
ing of shareholders of the British 
Italian Corporation, Ltd., held in Lon- 
don April 15, the directors submitted 
the account for the year 1918 showing 
that the net profits had amounted to 
£34,420, to which was to be added 
£5,582 carried forward from previous 
report. Of this amount a dividend of 
four percent, absorbed £35,515, and the 
amount to be carried forward to next 
account was £4,487. The auxiliary in 
Italy, the Compagnia Italo-Britannica, 
also declared a dividend of four per 
cent, for the year 1918. 

In addition to the well-known British 
banks that are shareholders, the Credito 
Italiano, the Banca Commerciaie Itali- 
ans, the Banca Italians di Sconto, and 
the Banca di Roma are also interested. 
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Economic and Financial Sit* 
uation in Switzerland 

r J^'HE above is the title of a most in- 
teresting book just published by 
the Swiss Bank Corporation of Basle. 
It contains a Financial Section, a Com- 
mercial Section, a History of the Swiss 
Bank Corporation, the Monetary Sys- 
tem, Financial Legislation, and Weights 
and Measures. The book furnishes 
within convenient limits a very thorough 
presentation of the present economic 
position of Switzerland, and constitutes 
an invaluable work of reference to all 
bankers and others interested in the 
financial and industrial situation of that 
country. 



Skandinaviska Kreditak- 
tiebolaget 

r F HE profits of this institution for the 
year were Kr. 20,494,189.63, to 
which was to be added Kr. 218,278.98 
brought forward from 1917 account. 
After setting aside for taxes Kr. 4,800,- 
000, the directors appropriated Kr. 

13,000,000 for dividends (twenty-five 
Kr. per share on 520,000 shares), trans- 
ferred Kr. 300,000 to staff pension and 
relief fund, and carried Kr. 2,612,- 
468.61 forward to next account. 



Industrial Conditions in Italy 

^0 M E interesting facts regarding in- 
dustrial conditions in Italy have 
been made public by the Banca Italiana 
di Sconto, which has its head office in 
Rome and more than ninety branches 
throughout the kingdom. 

Through the report made to the board 
of directors, it appears that the bank 
was instrumental in the placing of the 
increase in capitalization of Gio. An- 
saldo & Co. from 100,000,000 lire to 

500,000,000 lire. The activities of the 
Ansaldo Company comprise every 
branch of engineering and mechanics 
from shipbuilding to the production of 
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gasoline engines. The Banca Italiana 
di Sconto also played a leading part in 
the financing of many othtfr industrial 
enterprises in Italy. Some few of the 
operations were: The underwriting of 

the increase of the capitalization of So- 
cieta Edison from 48,000,000 lire to 

96,000,000 lire; the formation of the 
Societa Anonima Italiana Ing. Nicola 
Romeo & Co., from the long-established 
firm of the same name, and the increase 
in the capital to 50,000,000 lire; the 
establishment of the steamship com- 
pany Lloyd Adriatico, and the handling 
of the issue of 85,000,000 lire of se- 
curities by the Lloyd Mediterraneo ; the 
establishment of the General Foreign 
Trade Corporation, and the Interna- 
tional Reinsurance Company; and 
many other important transactions. 

The Banca Italiana di Sconto, which 
is the correspondent of the Italian Dis- 
count and Trust Company, of New 
York, is capitalized at $63,000,000, 
which is the largest capital of any in- 
dustrial bank in Italy. The net prof- 
its for the calendar year 1918 were 
about $4,000,000. 

• 



Bank Aids Italian Industry 

^ 'HE annual report of the Banca 
Commerciale Italiana, of Milan, 
gives the following information in re- 
gard to the aid which that institution is 
affording to Italian industry: 
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Our institution during the past year has 
taken the initiative or otherwise participated 
in over fifty financial transactions of vary- 
ing importance, both for the formation of 
new companies and for issue of fresh capital 
on behalf of existing undertakings in the 
following branches, which we give in the 
order of the importance of the financial 
transactions involved: Metallurgical and en- 
gineering branch, 12; electrical industries, 
10; marine and transport companies, 4; min- 
ing and chemical industries, 9; textile, 3; 
export companies, 2; insurance companies, 
2; banks and financial undertakings, 6; mis- 
cellaneous, 5. 

After referring to the development 
of tiie bank’s commercial and financial 
relations in the United Kingdom, the 
United States, South America, France, 
Switzerland, and in the East, the report 
adds : 

The balance-sheet we submit shows again 
marked progress in every direction. The 
satisfactory results make it possible for us 
to propose for the year 1918 a higher divi- 
dend than any paid heretofore — namely, 50 
lire per share of 500 lire, equal to 10 per 
cent, of the nominal capital. 



place in 1917 after the heavy total 
reached in 1916. Out of last year’s in- 
crease of £14,928,600, about two-thirds 
was accounted for by apparel and tex- 
tiles, the imports of which amounted to 
nearly 26% millions sterling, against 
about 1 6 Vo millions in 1917, and 23 
millions in 1916. Apart from the effect 
of high prices, two special causes were 
at work last year tending to swell the 
figures. In the first place shipping be- 
came somewhat more readily available 
for the Australian trade, and this en- 
abled arrears to be caught up. The 
second cause was the rapidity with 
which home manufacturers with whom 
late orders were placed executed the or- 
ders. Attention is also called to the 
fact that while both Canada and the 
United States had a large trade in mu- 
nitions, this did not enter materially as 
a factor in the Australian exports, the 
character of which underwent little 
change on account of the war. 



Australian Commerce in 1918 

I7XCLUDING specie, the imports of 
merchandise into Australia for the 
calendar year 1918 w’ere valued at £76,- 
578,759 and the exports at £79,436,691. 
This compares with imports to the value 
of £61,650,159 in 1917 and exports 
£80,795,439. In commenting on these 
figures, the Australasian Insurance and 
Banking Record points out that imports 
of merchandise for 1918 show an in- 
crease of £14,928,600, following the 
decrease of £19,431,061 which took 



St. Paulo Branch of Banco 
Portugues do Brazil 

July 1 a branch of the Banco 
Portuguese do Brazil was opened 
at St. Paulo, with Antonio d’Oliveira 
Manarte as manager and Alberto 
Arantes de Seabra e Sa assistant man- 
ager. 

A new building for the head office of 
the bank at Rio de Janeiro is under con- 
struction and w T ill soon be completed. 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA (LIMITED) 

Had Office: IS GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 

Capital Authorized $7,500,000 

Paid-up .... 3,250,000 
Reserve Fund 3,000,000 

BANKERS: Bank of England ; London Joint City and Midland Bank (Limited) 
Branches and Agencies in India , Ceylon , Straits Settlements, China , Japan 

and Mauritius 

Tbe Bank bays and sella Rills of Exchange, Issues Letters of Credit and Circular Notes and transacts 
Banking and Agency Business in connection with the East on terms to be had on application. 

Fixed Deposit rates quoted on application. 

On carrent accounts interest is allowed at 3 per cent, per annum on daily balances. 



Default on Russian Bonds 

JttONDS of the Imperial Russian 
Government, recently due in New 
York to the amount of $50,000,000, 
were not paid for lack of available 
funds. This loan represented a three- 
year credit at six and one-half per cent, 
interest negotiated by New York and 
Boston bankers. In the present dis- 
turbed condition of Russian affairs no 
representation on account of the matter 
can well be made by the American State 
Department. It is hoped the loan may 
be finally paid when conditions in Rus- 
sia become more settled. 

& 

New Branches of National 
Bank of South Africa 

^^RANCHES of the National Bank 
of South Africa have been opened 
• at Victoria and Shabante, both in Rho- 
desia. 

London Bank of Australia, 
Limited 

'THE ordinary general meeting of the 
proprietors of the London Bank 
of Australia, Limited, was held in Lon- 
don on May 11. Profits of the bank 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1918, were 



£90,765, out of which the directors rec- 
ommended a final dividend of nine per 
cent, per annum, making eight per cent, 
for the year, on both preference and 
ordinary shares for the six months end- 
ing with Dec. 31, 1918. The reserve 
fund was increased to £420,000 and 
£24,262 carried forward. 

» 

Swedish Government Loan 
Placed in the United 
States 

f ■ ’HERE was recently placed in New 
York, through a syndicate of well- 
known banks and bankers, a Swedish 
Government loan to the amount of $25,- 
000,000. The loan was for twenty 
years at six per cent., the proceeds to 
be used for the purchase of commodities 
in the United States. 

Royal Bank of Australia, 
Limited 

A N increase of capital of this bank 
was made necessary by the expan- 
sion of business, and this was provided 
for by issuing 50,000 new shares at £4 
per share. Profits for the half-year 
ending March 31, after providing for a 
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bonus for the staff, were €29,413. A 
dividend at the rate of eight per cent, 
per annum absorbed £12,000 of this, 
and £10,000 was added to the reserve 
fund, making the total of that item 
£320,000. The remainder was added 
to the amount carried forward from the 
previous half-year. New buildings of 
this bank at Sydney and at Flinders 
Lane (Melbourne) have recently been 
completed. The head office is at Mel- 
bourne. 



Sumitomo Bank, Limited 

iL 5 shown by the report of Dec. 31, 
the net profits of the Sumitomo 
Bank, Limited, were for the half-year 
yen 1,653,364. After making pro- 
visions for dividends, reserves and 
bonus fund, there was left to be carried 
forward yen 681,390. Deposits of the 
bank on the date named were yen 269,- 
986,281 and total resources ven 357,- 
614,540. 

The head office of the Sumitomo 
Bank, Limited, is at Osaka. Paid-up 



capital of the bank is yen 22,500.000, 
and the reserve fund yen 4,500,000. 

Commonwealth Bank o! 
Australia 

T> ROFITS of the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia for the half-year 
ended December 31, 1918, were £428,- 
271, applied in equal parts to the re- 
serve and redemption funds, making the 
total reserve fund £767,148, and the re- 
demption fund the same amount. De- 
posits on the date named were £50,823,- 
659 in the general banking department 
and £16,125,050 in the savings bank de- 
partment. 

$ 

Bonds and Debentures in 
Japan 

'T'HERE has been compiled and pub- 
lished by the investigation depart- 
ment of the Industrial Bank of Japan, 
Tokyo, the Sixteenth Semi-Annual 
Table of Bonds and Debentures in 
Japan. It gives in detail, both in Jap- 
anese and English, a wealth of valuable 
statistical information relating to pub- 
lic securities in Japan as they existed 
at the close of 1918. 

New Foreign Branches of the 
National City Bank 

TJ RANCHES of the National City 
Bank of New York have been 
opened recently at Havana, Cuba, mak- 
ing the third in that city — the latest 
addition being known as the Goliano 
branch — and also at Artemisa, Cuba, 
and at Pernambuco, Brazil. 
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What a Bank Must Have 

When you undertake to provide a new home for 
your bank, you do so for two reasons : 

( 1 ) To increase your business. 

(2) To afford more satisfactory working accommodations 
for your employees. 

To accomplish this with real success, you must 
provide : 

( 1 ) A practical and suitable bank building. 

(2) A thoroughly up-to-date and efficient banking arrange- 
ment. 

(3) Real security in your vault equipment. 

We have recognized experts in each of these 
branches of a bank’s requirements, thus covering in the 
one organization all of a bank’s needs without the risk, 
trouble and expense of divided responsibility. 

Some Banks We Have Served 

We are either now, or have very recently acted in 
New York for: 

National Bank of Commerce 

Seaboard National Bank 

Columbia Trust Company 

Asia Banking Corporation 

Mercantile Trust Company 

and in other towns for: 

First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

American Exchange National Bank, Dallas, Texas. 

Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 

Colonial Trust Company, Philadelphia. 

Charlotte National Bank, Charlotte, N. C. 

Greenwich Trust Company, Greenwich, Conn. 

I would like to refer you to any of the above insti- 
tutions and to consult with you in connection with your 
problems for improving the home and success of your 
bank. 

Alfred C. Bossom 

Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 

366 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Bank Doorway 

Illustrated by Examples of the Author’s Work 



By ALFRED C. BOSSOM, Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 



r T'HE author of this article was 
trained for his profession not 
only here, but in England and France. 
He has designed innumerable bank 
and office buildings all over the United 
States, and has the unique distinction 
of being the first bank specialist to get 
together in one organization experts in 
all the branches of a bank's require- 
ments covering general architecture, 
the efficiency equipment and the se- 
curity vault work, so as to provide the 
banker with everything he needs from 
the one headquarters of design. 

He has carried out the same princi- 
ples in bank designing that have been 
carried out by the steel trust. That 
is, he starts with the raw material 
and ends with a complete and finished 
product. 



N OT so many years ago it ap- 
appeared as though it were more 
important for a bank to have a 
bronze or near-bronze door than it was 
to have a secure vault. It mattered 
not its form or surrounding, but like the 
what-not in the parlor no bank was 
complete without one. 

Times have changed and now every 
bank strives for individuality and prac- 
ticability in conjunction with comfort 
for its clients, and the doorway provides 
a great opportunity of advantageously 
carrying out these principles. 

As the face is to the man so is the 
doorway to the bank. 

It is the first point to attract atten- 




ALFRED C. BOSSOM 

tion and of necessity it has to be seen 
at close range, and consequently im- 
presses itself more upon the client or 
possible client than any other detail of 
the entire structure. Hence it is ex- 
ceedingly valuable as a medium of latent 
advertising; so much so that the mod- 
ern banker should always require his ar- 
chitect to give him the full advantage 
of this feature in the bank's new build- 
ing. 

This advertising value may not only 
be created by the door's architectural 
individuality, but also by making it very 
easy — in fact, exceedingly easy — no 
great heavy doors to struggle with. The 
bank's doorway should be provided with 
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Doorway of the First National Bank of 
Richmond, Va. 



pORMING one of the two adjoining bank 
entrances to the twenty-story building of 
the First National Bank of Richmond, Va., 
both doors leading in to the main lobby. The 
doors are richly carved and are located be- 
tween monumental Corinthian classic columns. 
The doors are of the revolving Van Kannell 
type. 




Greenwich Trust Co., Greenwich, Conn. 

TJDORWAY of granite and bronze. In 
addition to the clock over the door, there 
was a clock set in the floor of this entrance, 
adding to its unique appearance. 



the least possible number of steps, lib- 
erally wide enough to allow all users to 
pass in and out without hindrance, in- 
convenience, and without the fear that 
the door may swing back and strike 
them. 

Architecturally doors do create a dis- 
tinct note along a thoroughfare, and for 
this reason it is safe to say that more 
detail study is and should be given to 
the door than any other individual de- 
tail of the building — the Old World is 
ransacked for suggestions and ideas and 
the more interesting and distinctive 
these are the greater becomes their de- 
sirability. 

Italy has supplied the motif perhaps 
for more doors in the United States 
than any other old country. The monu- 
mental buildings of Florence, Venice or 
Rome possess that symbolic, sturdy 
self-reliance that we have learned to feel 
our banks in the U. S. A. stand for. 

Many and many a bank building is 
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Doorway of the Fidelity Bank of Durham. N. C. | 

T\OORWAY of metal inserted in a Ve- I 
netian limestone surround. Here bronze 
and iron were used in conjunction and the 
general treatment of the facade was uninter- 
rupted, and yet the door provided the neces- 
sary conspicuous color note to make itself 
readily seen. 
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designed around the door, its location 
and size determining the scale of the 
building, and if it be handled suitably 
it can actually, by the interest it has in 
itself, excite the curiosity of the passer- 
by to step in and seek further interest- 
ing surprises within; and, once within, 
the banker can safely be relied on to do 
the rest. 

Mystery or secrecy in banking is no 
longer indulged in; the officers to-day 
pride themselves on their accessibility 
to the public. They like to be near 
the door, and they are proud of the fact 
that the bank is busy and doing busi- 
ness — and here again the door can aid 
most materially by being so designed 
that all passers-by can see right into the 
bank and know it is actually a very busy 
place. This again brings up a further 
point wherein the door can create an 
additional interest for the banking 
house. 

By so locating the main vault door in 




Office Building Entrance of the Fidelity 
Bank, Durham, N. C. 

|")QORW AY of carved Indiana limestone 
based on one of the most famous exam- 
ples of Italy's Florentine doors. 





Doorway of the First National Bank of 
Bound Brook, N. J. 

CONSTRUCTED of limestone with metal 
doors which fold back, allowing free 
view of the bank lobby and vault. This door 
was based upon a very pure Greek Ionic type 
of architecture and is the only ornamentation 
on the entire front of this building. 



COMPOSED of carved concrete stone and 
equipped with a Van Kannell revolving 
door. The design is based on a famous classic 
example and lends itself to a most dignified 
treatment. 



Doorway of the Asia Banking Corp., 35 Broadway. 
New York City 
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Doorway of the Columbia Trust Company’s 
Bronx Branch. New York City 

T^’ETAL and glass door surrounded by 
carved limestone, the limestone being in 
very flat relief carved in a wide Cyma mould- 
ing. The doors are opened back during the 
day to allow free and ready access lo the 
quarters within. 




Doorway of the Peoples Bank of 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 

"QUILT of limestone and based on the mas- 
sive Roman type of architecture. It af- 
fords a particularly dignified and attractive 
type of bank entrance. 



alignment with the entrance during the 
bank's closed hours, provided the door 
is transparent, it gives an interesting 
vista of the huge vault door, which a 
layman is never tired of looking at, and 
by so doing creates a sense of security 
that the frankest publicity alone can 
provide. 

From the author's actual experience 
extending over both America and Eu- 
rope, having designed over half a hun- 
dred different banking houses, it is safe 
to say that the doorway must be con- 
spicuous to be satisfactory — artistically 
so— and it must create the feeling of 
spaciousness and bigness befitting the 
scale and dignity of the building it 
adorns ; but the door itself must not be 
too big. It preferably should be rather 
small to make it very readily handled, 
and with a separate leaf for the incom- 
ing and another for the outgoing cus- 
tomers. 

Good hinges are most important — 



clear glass desirable. An open lattice 
gate in front of the main door will pro- 
vide the protection, while proper push- 
bars, metal kick-plates, kept scrupu- 
lously clean, all tend to invite the par- 
ticular, the infirm and the man in a 
hurry. Handles or latches should be 
avoided — they hinder free use. 

Lastly, the name, date or inscription of 
the institution can be arranged suitably 
over the door and again at the eye level, 
where every user is bound to see it, and 
the banker who does not wish the name 
of his bank known must be ashamed of 
it, and this kind has never yet crossed 
the author's path. 

The doorway’s possibilities are in- 
creasing rapidly, and if all advantages 
are taken it can form one of those subtle 
attractions and advertising agencies that 
work day in and day out for three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days in the year at 
no cost whatever after once being com- 
pleted. 
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Royal Bank of Canada’s New Building 

in Havana 



F ITTINGLY commemorating its 
twenty years of prpgress in Cuba, 
the Royal Bank of Canada has is- 
sued a handsomely printed and illus- 
trated booklet, partly in Spanish and 
partly in English, featuring its new 
and fine building in Havana. 

The Royal Bank of Canada was the 
first foreign banking institution to open 
a branch in Cuba after the conclusion 
of the Spanish-American War, its Ha- 
vana office having been established on 
January 4, 1899. The number of its 
branches in Cuba has been steadily in- 
creased since that date twenty years ago 
until it now has a complete chain of 



twenty-nine offices from one end of the 
island to the other. 

It is interesting to recall that in 1904 
the Royal Bank of Canada was ap- 
pointed agent of the Government of the 
Republic of Cuba for the distribution 
throughout the island of $31,000,000 
awarded to the Army of Liberation, 
or fifty per cent, of the amount of the 
soldiers’ claims. This commission was 
executed so satisfactorily that in the 
following year the arrangement was ex- 
tended to the distribution of the remain- 
der of the award, namely, a further 
$30,000,000, or $61,000,000 in all. 





J. R. BRUCE 

Supervisor in New York of General Southern 
Business, Royal Bank of Canada 



F. J. BEATTY 

Supervisor in Havana of Cuban Branches, 
Royal Bank of Canada 
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Exterior of New Havana Premises, Royal Bank of Canada 



PERSONNEL OF THE HAVANA BRANCH 

It is learned from the bank’s booklet 
that the managers in Havana in 1899 
were W. F. Brock and the former Act- 
ing United States Consul and Consul 
General for Cuba, J. A. Springer. Mr. 
Brock was succeeded in Cuba bv F. J. 
Sherman and O. A. Hornsby, the lat- 



ter now being president of the Trust 
Company of Cuba. In 1907 Mr. Sher- 
man was appointed assistant general 
manager of the bank, but remained in 
Cuba until early in 1912. Much of the 
success of the bank on the island is 
due to the efforts and personality 
of Mr. Sherman. The latter was 
succeeded by C. E. Mackenzie as 
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supervisor of Cuban branches on 
November 1 , 1911, an appointment 

which he continued to hold until June, 
1914, when he was transferred to Mon- 
treal as chief inspector, subsequently 
becoming one of the bank’s agents in 
New York. J. R. Bruce followed Mr. 
Mackenzie, remaining in Cuba until 
June, 1915, when he became supervisor 
in New York of general southern busi- 
ness. T. F. Dever succeeded him, but 
was transferred to Barcelona, Spain, in 
1917, to open a branch of the bank in 
that city, and the present supervisor of 
Cuban branches, F. J. Beatty, was ap- 
pointed. The present joint managers of 
the Havana Branch are R. de Arozarena 
and F. W. Bain, whose portraits are 
presented herewith. 

THE NEW BUILDING IN HAVANA 

The new premises of the Royal Bank 
of Canada at the corner of Obrapia and 
Aguiar streets are nearing completion, 



and it is hoped that they will be occu- 
pied in July. Illustrations of the ex- 
terior and interior of the building, pre- 
sented in these pages, show it to be of 
the latest and best type of bank con- 
struction. 

The new building is a seven-story 
structure. The first floor will be occu- 
pied by the bank and the second, third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth floors will be de- 
voted to modern spacious offices to be 
rented to prominent local firms. The 
seventh floor has been specially designed 
for a luncheon club organized by rep- 
resentative bankers, merchants and pro- 
fessional men of Havana. 

The exterior of the new building is 
treated in a rather severe, classic style. 
The architects have tried in their de- 
signs to express in a fitting and digni- 
fied manner both the use, and the char- 
acter and stability of the institution 
which the building represents. The same 
restraint, which is in the design of the 




Main Banking Floor of New Havana Premise*, Royal Bank of Canada 
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exterior, is carried out in the banking- 
room interior. The banking counter is 
of Tavernelle marble with bronze 
screens. The wainscoting and check 




F. W. BAIN 

Joint Manager Royal bank of Canada, 
Havana Branch 



desks are also carried out in the same 
marble. The offices are equipped with 
vaults for currency, safe-deposit boxes 
and books. Modern labor-saving de- 
vices are also provided, such as a car- 
rier system, intercommunicating tele- 
phones, lockers and dressing rooms, and 
a filter system for drinking water. The 
public lobby is covered by an orna- 
mental skylight of stained glass which 
admits light from the patio occupying 
the centre of the building through all 
the floors above the banking room. The 
necessity of having a free circulation of 
air through the offices has been taken 
into careful consideration. Not only has 
the entire building been kept away from 
the surrounding structures, leaving a 
seven-foot passageway, but as mentioned 
above, the corridors which are wains- 
coted in white marble have a light open 
character, quite in keeping with the 



country, and very different from the 
usual gloom of corridors in northern 
office buildings. 

BRANCHES IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 

The Royal Bank of Canada, accord- 
ing to the latest statement, have now no 
less than 576 branches throughout Can- 
ada, Newfoundland, the West Indies, in 
Central America and along the Northern 
seaboard of South America. Branches 
are shortly to be opened in the principal 
cities of the Argentine Republic, Brazil, 
and Uruguay. The Canadian staffs for 
offices at Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo 
and Buenos Aires are already in the 
South. Announcement was made re- 
cently of the opening of the bank’s 
agency in Paris. This office is being 




R. DK AROZARENA 
Joint Manager, Royal Bank of Canada 



operated under the name of “The Royal 
Bank of Canada (France)” and is lo- 
cated at 28 Rue du Quatre-Septembre. 

The Royal Bank of Canada recently 
entered into a close reciprocal arrange- 
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ment with the London County West- 
minster 8c Parr’s Bank. Ltd., one of the 
strongest, oldest established and most 
important of the English joint-stoek 
banks. It has over 700 branches 
throughout England and Wales and 
affiliations in Scotland and Ireland, also 



branches in Spain, Belgium and France. 
The arrangement should have very far- 
reaching and beneficial results in the 
development of business between Can- 
ada and the West Indies and the lead- 
ing centres of European trade and com- 
merce. 



New Home of the Charlotte National 

Bank 



THE new building of the Charlotte 
National Bank of Charlotte, N. C., 
which will be opened about August 1st, 
is an entirely granite monumental struc- 
ture, built of Mt. Airy granite and 
adorned with large bronze plaques on 
the exterior, which are replicas of fa- 
mous classic coins of the period of archi- 
tecture on which the building is based. 

The columns are the largest granite 
shafts in any bank in either the Vir- 
ginias or the Carolinas. 

Internally the banking rooms are fin- 
ished with Botticini marble in severe 



classic detail and every convenience for 
customers and employees has been in- 
troduced. 

The vault equipment is the heaviest 
and of the latest type available and 
no effort or expense has been spared 
by John Scott, the president; W. H. 
T witty, cashier, or W. J. Chambers, 
chairman of the building committee, to 
make this the very last word in bank 
construction. 

The Architect and Equipment En- 
gineer and Vault Expert retained was 
Alfred C. Bossom, New York City. 




Charlotte National Bank, Charlotte. N. C. 
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Labor and Capital Getting Together 



By HON. W. C. REDFIELD, Secretary of Commerce 



have just fought a great war. 

For what purpose? Not to make 
us rich or powerful or to extend our ter- 
ritories. Not for the purpose of en- 
larging our trade; but simply because 
there was hideous selfishness in the 
world that took such form and did such 
things that it became our duty to do 
what we could to destroy it. 

Those who were in the army on the 
other side say that there was in our boys 
a wonderful spirit. It was not formu- 
lated. They did not call it patriotism, 
or religion. But it certainly was the 
spirit of sacrifice — of a tough job done 
at great risk that the world might be 
safe for our wives, mothers, sisters and 
daughters, and that things generally 
might be cleaned up. Many of our 
boys from the mills, from the factories, 
and from all industries were over there, 
all with the same purpose. Their former 
bosses were, many of them, on the job, 
there and here, forgetting their earn- 
ings, ignoring their mills, putting their 
surplus into Government bonds, work- 
ing without salary in the same cause. 

Thus, one common spirit was over all. 
Side by side in our drafted regiments 
were men of all sorts and conditions. 
The son of a cultured family in my old 
home led a group of East Side boys who 
spoke many tongues. Yet there was a 
common spirit. I think — I believe I 
am not mistaken — I think I have seen 
and heard it in the hearts and on the 
lips of men and in their deeds since. I 
believe that something of that common 
spirit has shed itself abroad, is shed- 
ding itself abroad throughout our indus- 
try; that in the mind and judgment of 
the leader is a more definite understand- 
ing of and sympathy with the man at 
the bench and machine ; something a lit- 
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tie more intimate, something a little 
more appreciative, something really 
more human. I think it is so. If it is 
so, it is the greatest thing that has hap- 
pened to America — greater than the 
war, and infinitely worth the war. 

What does this all mean, reduced to 
practice, for we are a practical folk and 
we want to know whether this can be 
reduced to items of the day's work or 
not? First, I hope it means a more 
open mind between the industrial leader 
and the men whom he leads. I think it 
has meant already clear progress on the 
part of employers toward understand- 
ing the thoughts and the lives of the 
men they employ. 

Among the greatest arts of employ- 
ment is that of getting at the other’s 
viewpoint. Many of our troubles, 
whether trifling or large, come from a 
failure to understand what the other fel- 
low wants, to comprehend just how he 
looks at things, and from the failure to 
understand that an aspiration which we 
have is not wrong when the other fellow 
has it. I think I have known men in 
certain positions to seek an increase in 
their own salary, while at the same time 
they would object to a workman looking 
for a dollar a day more. I know I have 
heard of superintendents who objected 
to continuing the piecework rate because 
the men, as he thought, earned too much. 
I have friends to-day who do not real- 
ize, in their sincere arguing of the rela- 
tive rights of capital and labor, and in 
their equally sincere effort to secure the 
rights of capital as they see them, 
against what they regard as the en- 
croachments of labor, that they are look- 
ing at the thing quite superficially from 
the standpoint of legality and contro- 
versy, whereas it is a matter which 
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should be dealt with, and only can be 
finally dealt with, from the standpoint 
of a common spirit. 

Yet the progress of this nation of ours 
in the world depends upon our unity of 



spirit, upon the recognition by men of 
their obligations one to another, their 
opportunities for service one to another, 
and not supremely upon the enforcing 
of their rights one over the other. 



A Good Form of Bank Statement 

' - -4 



CTATEMENT of condition, the Com- 
mercial National Bank of Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 12, 1919: 



RESOURCES 



F ederal Reserve 
Bank Legal Re- 
serve 

Other banks and U. 

S. Treasurer 

Cash and cash items 



$793,712.41 

787,363.72 

932,016.34 



Overdrafts 

Loans and dis- 
counts $7,046,189.03 

Less discount and 
interest suspense 34,412.10 

*T# 

U. S. Government 

war issues $8,353,300.00 

Other U. S. Gov- 
ernment bonds.. 1,075,000.00 
Stocks and bonds. . 1,766,556.61 
Accrued interest 
on securities . . . 41,806.00 



$2,463,092.47 

1,700.15 



7,011,776.93 



, 5,286,662.61 

Bank premises . . .$1,220,831.60 

_ • i f i t* - 

Other real estate. . ^67,787i29__J 

“ 1,288,618.89 



$16,001,851.05 

liabilities 

Deposits (net) ..$12,671,649.14 
Interest accrued 

thereon 36,474.70 

M1 , —$12,708,123.84 

Bills payable (secured by Gov- 
ernment war issues) 500,000.00 

Circulation 973^00.00 

Reserve for taxes, expenses, etc. 39,741.92 

Bonds borrowed 127,000.00 

Capital stock 1,000,000.00 

Undivided profits. 653,685.29 

1,653,685.29 



The presentation of the bank's assets 
and liabilities in the above order is il- 
lustrative of conformation to recognized 
principles of the best accounting prac- 
tice of the day. Heretofore the order 
of accounts generally shown in bank 
statements lacked relative positions as 
between assets and liabilities, grading 
in relative degrees of liquidity among 
assets and grading of urgency among 
liabilities. For instance, the old order 
showed capital stock the first liability — 
it is absolutely the last to be liquidated. 
It has so little relation therein to loans 
(the asset usually shown first) as to 
negative comparison. Cash, loans and 
investments usually bear some general 
relation to deposits and the “set up” in 
this form shows that relation. 

One of the old evils — inflation of 
totals so invidiously pursued by the 
average banker — has been eliminated in 
the Commercial’s statement. Unearned 
discount is deducted from loans in order 
to show liquid figures for that asset. 
Any bank conforming to the Comptrol- 
ler’s ruling in regard to the very im- 
portant items: Discount collected but 

not earned; interest earned but not col- 
lected; interest accrued payable, etc., is 
able to publish such figures at any date. 

In such a statement the final figure 
(before the footing of liabilities) rep- 
resents something of decided interest 
to the owner of the bank’s shares. If 
there has been sufficient reserve created 
for bad debts, depreciation in securities 
and other assets, the figure represents 
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net liquidating worth. It takes no cog- 
nizance of good will — an indeterminate 
asset quite proper in some lines, rarely 
on bank books. 

The “set-up” of the figures presents 
something concise and understandable. 
Percentages of grouped assets to either 
total assets or relative liabilities are al- 
most obvious and the general form of 



the statement might well be followed by 
any bank. 

In the order given the accounts there 
is very close conformity to the new 
daily balance-sheet used by all Federal 
Reserve Banks, responsibility or credit 
for which, as well as to the above form, 
we understand is traceable to a single 
banker. 
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Plans for the Bankers Convention at 

St. Louis 



PRELIMINARY arrangements are 
being made for the forty-fifth an- 
nual convention of the American Bank- 
ers Association, which will be held at 
St. Louis the week of September 29. 

Probably no city in the country enter- 
tains bankers’ conventions more fre- 
quently than St. Louis. The Missouri 
Bankers Association meets there almost 
yearly, so that the St. Louis bankers 
will be equal to the occasion of enter- 
taining the American Bankers Associa- 
tion with typical St. Louis hospitality 
and with a complete attention to details. 

The local committee decided on select- 
ing the three w’ell known first class 
hotels for headquarters, w’ith general 
registration in each of these hotels : The 
Statler, Jefferson, and Planters. The 
local Hotel Committee will assign reser- 
vations of rooms as follows : Hotel 

Statler: Executive Council, A. B. A. 

officials, commissions and committees, 
Trust Company Section, State Secre- 
taries Section. Hotel Jefferson: Sav- 

ings Bank Section, State Bank Section. 
Planters Hotel: National Bank Sec- 

tion, Clearing House Section. 



All applications for hotel accommoda- 
tions must be made through A. C. White, 
manager, St. Louis Clearing-House, St. 
Louis, Missouri. Mr. White is chair- 
maji of the local hotel committee. The 
committee requests that as far as possi- 
ble bankers who will not be accom- 
panied by their wives, endeavor to join 
with other banker friends in asking for 
a double room. This will enable the 
Hotel Committee to take care of a larger 
number of people in the better hotels of 
St. Louis. 

The administrative committee at its 
recent meeting at White Sulphur 
Springs adopted the following plan for 
the various meetings at St. Louis: 

Monday, September 29: Committee 

meetings, morning; section meetings, 
afternoon; Executive Council, evening. 

Tuesday, September 30: General 

Convention, opening session, morning; 
section meetings, afternoon. 

Wednesday, October 1 : General 

Convention, morning; section meetings, 
afternoon. 

Thursday, October 2: General Con- 

vention, morning and afternoon. 
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Book Reviews 



Commercial Russia. By W. H. Beable. 
The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 278 
pages. 

This book has been written for the 
manufacturer who desires to know Rus- 
sia from a business standpoint. 

The author describes the commercial 
possibilities of the country, discusses 
the prospects of different lines of busi- 
ness, and indicates the methods best 
suited to individual circumstances. In- 
dex and a map. 

m 



Leon Cammen. McDavitt-Wilson’s, 

New York. 142 pages. 

This book presents a general discus- 
sion of the question of government con- 
trol of industries. Arguments for and 
against are considered. 

The author discusses the economic and 
political sides and shows that our demo- 
cratic business methods and ideals would 
be endangered if controlled by an auto- 
cratic central authority. 

S3 



A Bank’s Best Asset. By C. Maclaren 
Freeman. Federal Banking Service, 
Inc., Washington, D. C. 152 pages. 

This is a study of personality as the 
outstanding factor of importance in 
permanent bank development. 

It is non-technical, practical and full 
of suggestions for the upbuilding of 
morale in a banking house, thus insur- 
ing better and more business. 

S3 



Problems of Reconstruction. By 
Isaac Lippincott. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 340 pages. 

In this volume the author discusses 
the industrial reconstruction problems. 

Some of the chapters are: The need 
of reconstruction; war control of food, 
fuel and labor; economic results of the 
war ; reconstruction in foreign countries, 
and a reconstruction plan for the United 
States. 



Government Ownership of Public 
Utilities in the United States. By 



New York Stock Exchange. By H. 

S. Martin. F. E. Fitch, 47 Broad St., 

New York. 277 pages. 

This is a description of the Stock 
Exchange and a discussion of the busi- 
ness done. 

The relation to other business is 
shown, also investment, speculation and 
gambling. Safeguards provided by the 
exchange and the means taken to im- 
prove the character of speculation are 
clearly and specifically set before the 
reader. 



m 



Trading with the Far East. Compiled 
by the Irving National Bank, New 
York City. 261 pages. 



This volume endeavors to provide an 
interpretation, for commercial purposes, 
of present conditions in the Orient with 
a general analysis of trade opportuni- 
ties. 

Practical suggestions from several 
prominent exporters have been incor- 
porated, analyzing situations and out- 
lining effective solutions. 261 pages. 
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American Business in World Mar- 
kets. By James T. M. Moore. G. 
H. Doran Company, New York. 320 
pages. 

An authoritative book for the Amer- 
ican business man, written by one who 
has had world-wide commercial experi- 
ence extending over many years. 

The book is in four parts, as follows: 
Where American business stands at 
home after the war upheaval. 

The scientific method in business. 
How to develop export trade. 

An alternative for export trade. 



Money and Prices. By J. Lawrence 
Laughlin. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. pages. 

The author presents an untechnical 
study of the problem of prices and their 
regulation, with an interpretation of 
their controlling forces. 

The treatment is such that the gen- 
eral reader can readily grasp the work- 
ings of the fundamentals of the princi- 
ples of money in recent decades. 

Some of the chapters are: Gold and 
prices after 1873; changes in prices 
since 1896, and the monetary commis- 
sion of 1897. 




National Bank of South Africa 



TN a cablegram received by R. E. 

Saunders, New York agent of the 
National Bank of South Africa, head 
office, Pretoria, appears the following 
information : 

At the annual meeting of the share- 
holders of the National Bank of South 
Africa, held at their head office in South 
Africa, the balance sheet figures for the 
fiscal year showed paid-up capital $14,- 
325,000; deposits, $202,605,000; notes 
in circulation, $15,350,000; cash assets, 
$51,370,000; investments, $23,875,000, 
all gilt edged and including $15,000,000 
in short-term British Treasury Bills 
written down to market quotations ; bills 
of exchange, $46,050,000; liquid assets, 
$121,300,000, representing fifty-four 
per cent, of the bank’s liabilities to the 
public ; bills discounted, loans, etc., 
$121,850,000. These figures show sub- 
stantial increase in all departments. 
The net available profit including carry 
forward was $2,365,000 after allocating 
$250,000 to reduction of bank premises 



which now stand at $3,830,000, and 
after making full provision for bad and 
doubtful debts. 

A dividend of six per cent, and a bo- 
nus of one per cent, have been declared, 
absorbing, with dividend already paid, 
$1,000,000. An allocation of $250,000 
to pension fund has been made and $1,- 
000,000 to reserve fund, making it $5,- 
250,000, leaving $116,000 to carry for- 
ward. 

In his annual address the chairman 
surveyed mining, farming and commer- 
cial industries, dwelling at length on the 
progress of the latter, which now show 
a total of upward of 5000 factories rep- 
resenting $255,000,000, giving employ- 
ment to 114,000 people. The bank has 
become interested in the establishing of 
the National Industrial Corporation of 
Africa, Ltd. The chairman intimated 
the hope of the bank to inaugurate a 
system whereby the staff will be more 
closely identified with the interests of 
the institution they serve. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 

Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets, folders and other advertis- 
ing matter issued by them. Subscribers can get on this list free of charge 



Watch for New Names and Other Changes 



A 

Adams, F. R., Will County National Bank, 
Joliet, 111. 

American National Bank, Pendleton, Oregon. 

American Savings Bank, Springfield, Mo. 

Ansley, D., c/o Central Trust Co., San Antonio, 
Tex. 

B 

Bader, A. F., assistant cashier. Old State Na- 
tional Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

Baker. I. W. f Mgr., Advertising Dept., Guardian 
Savgs. and Tr. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bailey, C. W., cashier. First National Bank of 
Clarksville. Clarksville, Tenn. 

Banco Mercantll Americano Del Peru, Lima, 
Peru, S. A. 

•banKi-rs Magazine, The, New Tork. 

Bauder, Ray E., manager new business depart- 
ment, National City Bank, Chicago, 111. 

Baugher, E. M., president. The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark, O. 

Bennett, H. D., assistant cashier. Capital Na- 
tional Bank. Lansing, Mich. 

Bernheim, E.. Ph.D., Foreign Dept., The Nation- 
al Shawmut Bank of Boston, Boston, Mass. 

Bise. L. A., president Citizens Bank and Trust 
Co.. Tampa, Fla. 

Bollman, H. C., cashier. First National Bank, 
Collinsville, Okla. 

Branham, D. R., director publicity, Heilman 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, Los 
Angelea CaL 

Brooks, T. J., vice-president. The Guaranty 
Trust and Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Brown, R. A., assistant cashier. Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 

Bunch, F. B., cashier. Merchants and Farmers 
Bank, Statesville, N. C. 

Burton. E. C., vice-president, Penn National 
Bank, Chester, Pa. 



U 

Germo, Eleanor, manager publicity department, 
Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank. Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Grimm, H. director, Department of New 

Business, M. Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart, 
Indiana. 

Groves, J. W., advertising manager, Minnesota 
Loan and Trust Co., Minneapolis. Minn. 



H 

Hall, J. Comly, Farmers and Mechanics Trust 
Co., West Chester, Pa. 

H&msher, C. F,, president First National Bank, 
Los Gatos. Cal. 

Haskell, E. G., Barnett National Bank, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Hatton, E. A., cashier. First National Bank. 
Del Rio, Tex. 

Hillyer, E. L., secretary. Union Trust Co. of 
D. C., Washington, D. C. 

Hoagland, Jessamine G.. publicity manager. Na- 
tional City Bank, Chicago, 111. 

Hoffman. A. C., manager, department of 
publicity. The Security Trust A Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Hokanson, N. M., advertising manager, Stats 
Bank of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Holdam, J. V., advertising manager, Chat- 
tanooga Savings Bank. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Hunter, Harold G., Sec’y and Treas., Kansas 
City Terminal Trust Company, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

1 

Imhoff, Charles H., vice-president. Union Na- 
tional Bank, Newark, N. J. 



O 

Conhalm, Herbert J., publicity manager, Fort 
Dearborn National Bank. Chicago, 111. 

Cox. Ray, cashier, American Savings Bank, 
Springfield, Mo. 

Crowson, M. Clarence, cashier. Home Banking 
Co., High Point, N. C. 

Culbreth, Eugene E., Commercial National 
Bank. Raleigh, N. C. 

D 

Davis, Clark B., Asst. Secy., Franklin Tr. Co., 
16C Montague St., Brooklyn, N. T. 

Dayton. T. S., publicity manager, Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York City. 

Deily, H. E., Tradesmen’s National Bank, Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

Dysart, W. R., assistant cashier. First National 
Bank, Rlpon, Wls. 



Eberspacher. J. C., assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank. Shelbyvllle, 111. 

Eklrch, A. A., secretary. North Bide Savings 
Bank, New York City. 

Ellsworth. F. W„ vice-president, Hibernia Bank 
& Trust Co., New Orleans. La. 



finch, E. W., assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Trust and Savings Co.. Birmingham, Ala. 
Fisher. C. J. (Miss), Hoggson Bros., 485 Fifth 
Avenue, N Y. C. 



J 

Jarvis, Charles D., publicity manager. Savings 
Bank of Utica, Utica, N. Y. 

Jessup, Theodore, assistant cashier, Woodlawn 
Trust and Savings Bank, 1804 E. 68rd 
Street. Chicago, 111. 

Johnson, E. W. t Warren National Bank, War- 
ren, Pa. 

Jones, Marshall H., Asst. Cashier First and 
Citizens National Bank, Elizabeth City, N. C. 



Kahn, A. T., vice-president. Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Shreveport, La. 

Keller, C. B,, Jr., assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 
National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Kittredge, E. H., publicity manager, Old Col- 
ony Trust Co., Boston. Mass. 

Kommers, W. 3r., vice-president. Union Trust 
Co., Spokane, Wash. 



L 



Lanier, B. W., Asst. Treas., United States Tr. 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Lanng, Edgar R., advertising manager, Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans* La. 
Logan, John, cashier, Columbus State Bank, 
Columbus, Mont. 

Lovett, W. R., Atlantic National Bank of Jack- 
sonville, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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u 

McCorkle, Josephine C., Publicity Manager, The 
City National Bank, Evansville, Ini. 

McDowell, J. H., c/o American Trust and Bank- 
ing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mann., Ralph H., treasurer. Park Trust Co., 
Worcester, Masa 

Marvel, Charles S., cashier, The First-Second 
Savings and Trust Co., Akron, O. 

Matthews, Dave S., advertising manager. Farm- 
ers and Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 

Matthews, H. B., advertising manager, S. W. 
Straus ft Co., 160 Broadway, New Tork 
City. 

Mead, Harold O., Asst. Cashier, The Bkg. Cor- 
poration of Montana, Helena, Mont. 

Merrill, Frank, advertising manager. The 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Meyer, A. J., publicity department, Union Trust 
Co., Rochester, N. T. 

Mills, W. C., New Business Department, Metro- 
politan Trust Co., 60 Wall Street, New Tork 
City. 

Monlteur des Interets Materiels, 27 PI. de 
Douv&ln, Brussels, Belgium. 

Muralt, Henry de, secretary, Swiss Banking 
Association, Zurich, Switzerland. 



N 



Nye, Frank T., cashier. First National Bank. 
Northboro, Iowa. 



O 

Overton, J. A., cashier. The National Bank of 
Smlthtown Branch, Smlthtown Branch, 



P 

Pierce, Matthew G., publicity manager, Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank. Chicago. 111. 

Poole, John, president. Federal National Bank. 
Washington, D. C. 

Potts, W. W., secretary and treasurer. The Fed- 
eral Title and Trust Co.. Beaver Falla Pa. 

Pratt, Thomas B., Henry L. Doherty and Com- 
pany, 60 Wall St., N. Y. C. 

B 

Raven, F. J., American Oriental Banking Cor- 
poration. Shanghai. China 
Reid, Carol S., publicity manager, The People's 
Bank. Ltd., Hilo. T. H 

Powell, V. M., cashier. Home Savings Bank. 
Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Ruff, William J.. cashier, Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre. Pa. 

8 

Facramento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

Schlenker, Almot, cashier. First National Bank. 
Brenham, Tex. 

Scott. Walker, vice-president, Virginia Trust Co., 
Richmond, Va 



Shepherd, George W., c/o International Trust 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Shoven, A M., oashler, Kankakee County Trust 
and Savings Bank, Kankakee. III. 

Smith. A a, vice-president. City Nations) 
Bank, Clinton, Iowa. 

Smith, Allen T., manager Special Service De- 
Payment, Industrial Savings Bank, Flint, 

Staker, F. M., manager, eafe deposit depart- 
ment, Commerce Trust Co.. Kansas City, 
Mo. 



Starr, E. L., publicity manager. Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Co.. Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Stein. Rudolph, assistant cashier. John Nemeth 
State Bank, New York City. 

Stewart, F. E., 1606 Jefferson St., Toledo, O. 

Stoner, T. H., cashier, The Peoples National 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa 

Stover, J. C., secretary* treasurer, Indiana Sav- 
ings and Loan Association. South Rend. Ind 

Sutton. Frederick T.. Publicity Mgr., Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas. 4 4 Pine street. New 
York. 



T 

Taylor. C. E., Jr„ president, Wilmington Sav- 
ings and Trust Co.. Wilmington, N. C. 



Van Blarcom, Weasels, assistant cashier. Second 
National Bank, Paterson, N. J. 

Van Nsme, Miss M. L, Sl» Stephen Girard 
Building. Philadelphia, Pa 



wadden John W.. president Lake County 
Bank. Madison, 8. D. 

Wilkes. W. H.. assistant to the president. Na- 
«„,.. tlonal Bank of Commerce. St. Louis. Mo. 
Williams, F. H., treasurer, Albany City 8avlngs 
Institution, Albany, N. T. 

Williams. J. E., assistant cashier. Third Na- 
tional Bank, Scranton. Pa 
Wlnship. Addison L., vice-president and man- 
ager. New Business Department. National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston, Massachusetts 



Zimmerman, Frank A., treasurer, Chamberu- 
burg Trust Co., Chambersburg, Pa 
Z immerman, Paul E., cashier. Oak Park Truat 
and Savings Bank, Oak Park, 111 . 



NSW NAMES 



Hodgins, J. H.. Statistical Dept., Union Bk. of 
Canada, Toronto, Canada. 



Keep u» in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 
are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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Banking and Financial Notes 



SPECIAL 



^BANKERS 

MAGAZINE 



SECTION 



»l UNION 
mm COMMERCE 

« V\(ational S anl ^ 

OF CLEVELAND 

Capital. Surplus and Undivided 
v Profits 87,500,000.00 

B ANKS and bankers desiring a 
Cleveland connection will find 
our facilities complete for every form 
of commercial banking service. 

Calls and correspondence are invited 
relative to local, national, and inter- 
national requirements. 






B 



HARRY B. HILLS Aast. Cashier 

CARL R. LBS A art. Cashier 

FRANK A. WHITE . . .... Aaat. Cashier 

FRED W. COOK Asst. Cashier 

GEORGE Q. HALL Asst. Cashier 

EZRA W. BOURNE Asst. Cashier 

JAMBS DUNN. Jr. . . Mgr. Income Tax Dept. 



UNDER JOINT OWNERSHIP WITH 

THE CITIZENS SAVINGS AND TRUST CO. 
COMBINED RESOURCES OVER $145,000,000.00 
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french-america\ bank opens for 

BUSINESS 

One of the newest developments in 
the international financial and trade sit- 
uation has been the formation in this 
city of the French- American Banking 
Corporation, which opened for business 
on July 1 at No. 65 William street. The 
organization of the new bank is the out- 
come of an alliance between the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York, 
the First National Bank of Boston and 
the Comptoir National d’Escompte of 
Paris for the purpose of fostering and 
developing better and closer business re- 
lations between the United States and 
France. 




Omr/tnlfinUia* 



Merchants National Bank 

RICHMOND. VA. 

Capital . . $400,000 

Surplus and Profits over t, 600, 000 

The Gateway to and Coliection 
Center for Southeastern States 

Send Us Your Items 

“ON TO RICHMOND” 



The French- American Banking Cor- 
poration is unique in that it signalizes 
the drawing together of European and 
American financial interests for mutual 
benefit and business understanding. 
Half of the capital stock is held in 
France by the Comptoir National d’Es- 
compte and the other half held equally 
by the two American banks. It is in- 
corporated under the law's of New York 
State and has a capital and surplus of 
$2,500,000. 

The purpose of the organization is 
to provide for American merchants and 
manufacturers fullest facilities for an 
international banking service in France, 
and to engage in a general foreign bank- 
ing business. The French stockholding 
bank is one of the largest and most 
powerful banks in that country and has 
more than two hundred branches in the 
most important industrial and commer- 
cial centers of the Republic. 

By this arrangement American busi- 
ness men obtain the benefit of the expe- 
rience and connections of the native 
French bankers that could be given in 
no other way. 

The officers of the organization in- 
clude Maurice Silvester, president; 
Roger P. Kavanaugh, vice-president and 
treasurer; John E. Rovenskv, vice-presi- 
dent ; F. Abbot Goodhue, vice-president, 
and Thomas E. Green, secretary. On 
the board of directors are James S. 
Alexander, president National Bank of 
Commerce in New York; Paul Boyer, 
president Comptoir National d’Es- 
compte de Paris; Paul Fuller, Jr., of 
Messrs. Coudert Bros., New York; F. 
Abbot Goodhue, vice-president First Na- 
tional Bank, Boston; Maurice Lewan- 
dowski, manager Comptoir National 
d’Escompte de Paris ; Edgar Llewellyn, 
manager Comptoir National d’Escompte 
de Paris; John E. Rovenskv, vice-presi- 
dent National Bank of Commerce in 
New York; Maurice Silvester, president 
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The Selection 
of Your Bank 

is not a matter of minor importance. 

The fact is an added reason for serious con- 
sideration of this invitation for your account 
from an institution that is a landmark in 
American banking. 

We are seeking new business on our record. 

Otyr 

(Ehrmtral National Sank 

of Nrm fork 

(Established 1824) 
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French- American Banking Corporation; 
Stanislas Simon, managing director, 
Banque de l’lndo Chine, Paris; Harry 
B. Thayer, president Western Electric 
Company; Daniel G. Wing, president 
First National Bank, Boston; Owen D. 
Young, vice-president General Electric 
Company. 

MR. HARRISON BECOMES EXECUTIVE MAN- 
AGER OF N. Y. SAVING8 BANK 
ASSOCIATION 

Milton Harrison, secretary of the 
Savings Bank Section of the American 
Bankers Association since May 1, 1915, 
has resigned that office to become execu- 
tive manager of the Savings Banks As- 
sociation of the State of New York. The 
resignation becomes effective Septem- 
ber 1st. 

Since Mr. Harrison took up the work 
of the Savings Bank Section he has 
made a name for himself in numerous 
activities connected with the savings 



institutions of the United States, par- 
ticularly in regard to the promotion of 
habits of thrift and industry among the 
people. He took a prominent part in 
organizing and perfecting the campaign 
for the sale of war savings stamps, 
spending several months at Washing- 
ton and working in collaboration with 
the Treasury Department on the de- 
tails of the campaign. 

He is a graduate of the American 
Institute of Banking and has lectured 
on commercial law in New York Chap- 
ter of the Institute. He has also given 
deep study to the subject of taxation. 
He has been a prolific writer on various 
subjects, including amortization of 
mortgages, bank taxation, commercial 
law and other kindred topics. His 
training and experience make him a 
valuable acquisition to the 139 savings 
banks composing the Savings Banks As- 
sociation of the State of New York. Mr. 
Harrison’s headquarters will be in New 
York city. 
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Kings County Trust Company 

City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 



Capital $500,000 Surplus $2,000,000 Undivided Profits $700,000 



JULIAN P. FAIBCHILD, 
D. W. MCWILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., 



OFFICERS 

JULIAN D. FAIBCHILD, Prssidsnt 

} THOMAS BLAKE. Sserstary 

r y HOWARD D. JOOST, Assistant Secrstary 

nef-miuMnu j. NOB MAN CARPENTER, Trust Offlssr 

GEORGE V. BROWER, Counssl 



ACCOUNTS INCITED. INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 



NEW ASSISTANT TREASURER EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

On June 4, Meredith C. Laffey was 
appointed an assistant treasurer of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, New 




MEREDITH C. LAFFEY 
Assistant Treasurer Equitable Assurance Society, 
New York 

York, and entered upon his duties on 
July 1st. He is well known in financial 
circles as an analyst of securities and 
his work will be chiefly of that charac- 

92 



ter, under the direction of Vice-Presi- 
dent Horr. 

Mr. Laffey has unusual qualifications 
for the duties assigned him. After 
graduating from Williams College, 
where he specialized in economics, he 
became identified with a prominent firm 
of investment bankers in New York. 
In 1917 he accepted the position of 
bond statistician with the Equitable 
Trust Company. While experienced in 
the analysis of all classes of corporate 
securities, he has made a particular 
study of railroad bonds. 



THE CUBAN SUGAR CROP 

That up to the 15th of May 3,400,000 
tons of the present Cuban sugar crop 
had been ground, and that at least 600,- 
000 tons are represented by the cane 
which remains standing, was the state- 
ment made by Walter M. Van Deusen, 
assistant manager of the Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas. “The only dan- 
ger to Cuba in the present crop situa- 
tion/' said Mr. Van Deusen, “lies in 
the event of heavy rains before the 
completion of the grinding season, 
which would make country roads im- 
passable and growers consequently un- 
able to convey their cane to the mills. 
Furthermore, the sugar industry has 
been handicapped this year, as for sev- 
eral years past, by lack of sufficient 
rolling stock on the part of the railways 
for handling cane to the mills and sugar 
to the ports. At this time, according 
to sugar authorities, 180 central fac- 
tories are in active operation through- 
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out the island. The total grinding is 
estimated at 4,000,000 tons, which at 
current quotations will bring a return of 
about $525,000,000/* 

In a statement to the press in Jan- 
uary, Mr. Van Deusen estimated the 
value of Cuba’s 1918-19 sugar crop at 
$500,000,000. This statement was con- 
sidered by many at the time to be ex- 
ceedingly optimistic and was the sub- 
ject of considerable comment. 

IMBRIE & COMPANY, BANKERS 

Imbrie & Company, the well-known 
international bankers of New York, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Boston and Mil- 
waukee, are preparing statistics of in- 
terest to financiers, investors and the 
general public on the undeveloped re- 
sources of Brazil, our only South Amer- 
ican ally in the war. 

These statistics will show definitely 
how the present economic strength of 
the United States of Brazil is only a 
fractional part of the possibilities and, 



as Brazil has sincerely sought the lead 
and assistance of the United States in 
her development, will give a detailed 
account of her importance not only as a 
producer of rubber, coffee, cocoa, to- 
bacco, cattle, cotton and cane sugar, but 
in the matter of mineral wealth, manu- 
facturing industries, railroad mileage, 
agricultural development, and immensity 
of area opportunities. These facts and 
their significance have not been fully 
appreciated by American investors, and 
in view of the additional fact that Amer- 
ican imports and American money en- 
joy special privileges in Brazil, they 
certainly should be. 

IRVING NATIONAL’S MAP OF LATIN- 
AMERICA 



All the roads leading to Latin-Amer- 
ican markets are made plain on the 
new Spanish edition of the commercial 
map of South and Central America just 
issued by the Irving National Bank of 
New York. In this travel and shipping 
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guide, which is more than a map, are 
presented in graphic form essential facts 
and basic conditions for the immediate 
use of the exporter. 

The specific information comprises 
steamer routes from and between Latin- 
American ports, giving distances in 
miles and days at sea; harbors, rail- 
roads and navigable rivers ; wireless 
stations, submarine cables and tele- 
graphic lines, consular offices and 
agencies. Five smaller insert maps show 
the rainfall and temperature for sum- 
mer and winter months, the physical 
character and vegetation, the mineral 
and agricultural products, and the 
density of population of each country. 

RUDOLPH-GUENTHER-RUSSELL LAW, INC., 

FINANCIAL ADVERTISING SPECIALISTS 

These two old-established firms have 
formed a partnership as of May 1, 1919, 
specializing in financial advertising in 
all its branches. Rudolph Guenther and 
Russell Law are well known to banking 
and brokerage houses throughout the 
United States as efficient and up-to-day 
advertising agencies who have a grasp 
of all the phases of what bankers and 
brokers need in clean financial publicity. 

This firm is extremely enterprising 
and resourceful and many accounts have 
profited while in their hands. Their 



service department particularly is adapt- 
ed to preparing advertising literature 
such as booklets,- special letters, etc. 

TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY, INC. 

At the organization meeting of the 
Textile Banking Company, Inc., New 
York, held on June 19, the following 
officers and directors were elected : 
President, Harvey D. Gibson, president 
Liberty National Bank; vice-presidents, 
John P. Maguire, assistant cashier, 
Liberty National Bank; Frank E. Spen- 
cer, formerly manager of sales for the 
Carnegie Steel Company in Detroit; 
James D. Hopkins, formerly with L. F. 
Dommerich & Co. ; treasurer, F. H. 
Wandelt, Liberty National Bank; sec- 
retary, John H. Jephson, formerly with 
Schefer, Schramm & Vogel. Directors: 
E. C. Converse, a prominent New York 
capitalist; Grayson M. P. Murphy, and 
Eugene W. Stetson, both vice-presidents 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York; Harvey D. Gibson and John P. 
Maguire, president and assistant cash- 
ier, respectively, of the Liberty Nation- 
al Bank. 

The creation of this company by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
and the Liberty National Bank is re- 
garded as probably the initial step to- 
ward specialization in the field of Amer- 
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ican industrial banking. The recent 
growth of the American textile industry 
in all of its branches, silk, wool, cot- 
ton, etc., and its continued expansion, 
coupled with the lessons derived from 
the war, have made evident the neces- 
sity and advantages of a closer relation- 
ship between manufacturers, converters 
and other merchants, and their bankers. 
An ample, continued and assured supply 
of banking capital is a vital necessity 
for manufacturers and other interests in 
the textile field, not only for financing 
their current operations, but for afford- 
ing an opportunity for such growth as 
the increasing volume of their business 
demands. 

This company is so organized as to 
be able to supply all of the facilities 
which are now obtainable under the 
existing methods of the trade, such as, 
for instance, the services which have 
been, and are now being, rendered by 
concerns known as factors or commission 
houses. In addition, the new company 
will be in a position to afford far-reach- 



ing and valuable services, particularly 
in the way of financing raw material 
and merchandise requirements. 

The company’s organization will in- 
clude an industrial department, which 
will be under the direction of men of 
recognized ability and standing in the 
textile trade. The services which this 
department is designed to offer are of 
a most comprehensive character, and 
should prove of great value in the opera- 
tion and expansion of the business of 
the bank’s customers, both in the United 
States and in foreign markets. 

Affiliated with the Textile Banking 
Company in the scope of its operations, 
there is the Independent Warehouses, 
Inc., which was recently organized by 
the same interests as those who control 
and will support the banking company. 
It is the purpose of this company to 
acquire and operate an extensive chain 
of warehouses to be located at the im- 
portant ports of entry of the United 
States, and throughout the important 
textile centers of the country. This 
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enterprise is designed to fill an existing 
need for the scientific storing and financ- 
ing of cotton, wool, silk and other com- 
modities which are stored in large 
volume. 

NEW VICE-PRESIDENT OF IRVING 
NATIONAL 

The board of directors of the Irving 
National Bank of New York have pro- 
moted to the position of vice-president, 
H. A. Mathews, formerly assistant 
cashier. 

Mr. Mathews, who for ten years was 
connected with the Anglo-South Amer- 
ican Bank, for the past two years and 
a half has been with the Irving National 
in its foreign department. 

ADDITION TO INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT OF 
LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK 

James F. McClelland, professor of 
mining and metallurgy of the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale University, and 
a director of engineering research of 



the Hammond Laboratory, has joined 
the staff of the industrial department of 
the Liberty National Bank of New 
York. Mr. McClelland has had a wide 
experience, covering engineering prob- 
lems both in the field and in the research 
laboratory, together with service as head 
of the department of production en- 
gineering for the Aircraft Board in 
Dayton, Ohio, and Washington, during 
the war. As an expert engineer he 
comes to the Liberty National peculiarly 
well equipped to be of great assistance 
in the development and broadening of 
scope of the industrial department of 
the bank. He will serve as consulting 
engineer on questions of industrial re- 
search and production, both for the bank 
and the Liberty Securities Corporation. 

LIBERTY SECURITIES CORPORATION IN- 
CREASES CAPITAL 

A capital increase of $1,000,000 has 
been voted at a special meeting of the 
stockholders of the Liberty Securities 
Corporation of New York. This in- 
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crease was authorized in the form of 
ten thousand shares of eight per cent, 
cumulative preferred non-voting stock 
of $100 par value. The new issue is 
preferred both as to dividends and dis- 
tribution. It is redeemable at $105 on 
any dividend date and will be offered 
for subscription at par pro rata to the 
holders of the present thirty thousand 
shares capital stock, whicli becomes com- 
mon stock without par value. The offi- 
cers of this company are: Harvey D. 

Gibson, president; Sidney W. Noyes 
and Joseph A. Bower, vice-presidents; 
Frederick P. McGlvnn, secretary and 
treasurer, and H. S. Bartow, assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer. 

GUARANTY TRUST NEWS 

John J. Sample, head of the commod- 
ity loan division, has been appointed an 
assistant manager of the foreign depart- 
ment of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 

The Treasury Department has des- 
ignated the Brussels Office of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York as 
a depositary of the public moneys of 
the United States. 

The board of directors of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of five per 
cent, on the capital stock of that com- 
pany for the quarter ending June 30, 
1919, which was payable on that date 
to stockholders of record June 19, 1919. 

William C. Mansfield and G. M. 
Powell, Jr., have been appointed assist- 
ant auditors of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

Mr. Mansfield was born at Macon, 
Ga., August 19, 1880. He was edu- 
cated at Mercer College, Macon, and at 
Eastman Business Collesre, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. Upon concluding his course 
at the latter school he entered the em- 
ploy of the Aeolian Company in New 
York and remained there for eighteen 
and a half years, filling many positions 
and finally becoming assistant secretary. 
He came to the Guaranty on December 
23, 1918. 

Mr. Powell was born at Montgomery, 
Ala., July 21, 1876, and received his 
early education in the public schools. 
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After two years in a newspaper office, 
Mr. Powell went to the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad as a clerk in the trans- 
portation department, finally becoming 
chief clerk. In 1908 he went to the 
First National Bank of Montgomery as 
a bookkeeper and during the next ten 
years worked in various departments of 
the bank. He entered the auditing de- 
partment of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York on February 1, 1918, 
and was transferred to the accounting 
department when it was organized three 
months later. 

P. Harvey Middleton, formerly execu- 
tive assistant of the Railway Business 
Association, was appointed an assist- 
ant manager of the foreign trade bu- 
reau of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York on June 16. 

Mr. Middleton has had fourteen 
years’ varied experience in the United 
States and Europe, in the foreign trade 
field, mostly in iron and steel, electrical 
and railway supplies. He is the author 
of numerous articles and pamphlets de- 
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voted to the promotion of foreign trade. 
Mr. Middleton has recently returned 
from a trip through Mexico from the 
Texas border to Yucatan, during which 
he investigated the markets for railway 
supplies, conditions in the oil fields and 
mines, agricultural conditions, and tim- 
ber resources. The results of this trip 
have been set forth in a pamphlet “Rail- 
way Supplies in Mexico,” distributed 
by the Railway Business Association, 
and in articles in the “Railway Age” 
and New York “Commercial.” 

Edward P. Davis was appointed an 
assistant secretary of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York on 
June 19. 

Mr. Davis was born in Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, August 29, 1886, 
and was educated at the Huntingdon 
Valley High School and Bank’s Busi- 
ness College, Philadelphia. In 1902 
he began his business career as a book- 
keeper and stenographer in the office 
of the A. S. Van Winkle Estate, coal 
mining operators of Philadelphia. For 
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two years he was employed by the New 
York Continental Jewell Filtration 
Company and later by the Otis Elevator 
Company in Frankfort, Pennsylvania. 
He then came to New York and entered 
the DeForest Wireless Telegraph Com- 
pany, which was succeeded by the 
United Wireless Telegraph Company, 
and of which he became assistant sec- 
retary. Mr. Davis came to the Guar- 
anty Trust Company in December, 1911. 
He was at first in the stock registration 
department and went then to the trust 
department, where he became head of 
the custody division. Recently he has 
been assistant to assistant secretary Al- 
bert Hopkins. 

NEW VICE-PRESIDENT OF GUARANTY 
TRUST CO. 

Merrel Price Callaway, of Macon, 
Ga., who was formerly president of the 
Continental Trust Company and vice- 
president of the Fourth National Bank 
in that city, was appointed a vice-presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York on June 18. 

Mr. Callawav was born in Mitchell 
County, Georgia, November 26, 1872. 
After graduation from the law school 
of Mercer University at Macon, he en- 
tered business with the General Fire 
Insurance Company of that city. He 
then became a member of the law firm 
of Hardeman, Jones, Callaway and 
Johnston, engaging in general corpora- 
tion practice and acting as local counsel 
of the Georgia Railroad and the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railway. In 1910 
Mr. Callaway became assistant special 
counsel for the Associated Railways and 
Steamship Companies of the South, at 
Washington, D. C., representing the 
principal railway companies in the 
South, including coastwise steamship 
lines. In 1918 he retired from railroad 
practice and became president of the 
Continental Trust Company and vice- 
president of the Fourth National Bank 
of Macon, Ga. 

PROGRESS OF THE ASIA BANKING 
CORPORATION 

The promising outlook for the growth 
of American trade with China is reflect- 
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ed in the recent activities of the Asia 
Banking Corporation, which opened its 
new offices at 35 Broadway, early in 
May. Simultaneous with the opening 
of this head office in New York came 
the announcement that branches of the 
corporation had been established in 
Peking and Tientsin. This makes four 
branches now doing business in China — 
the Shanghai and Hankow branches hav- 
ing been established earlier in the year. 
Other branches will be opened shortly 
in Hongkong, Canton, Changsha, Ma- 
nila, P. I., Harbin and Vladivostok. 

Herbert L. Pratt, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Standard Oil Company 
of New York, was elected a director of 
the Asia Banking Corporation on June 
third. 

Ralph Dawson, vice-president and 
general manager of the corporation, 
who recently returned to the head office 
in the Far East at Shanghai after a 
visit to South China and the Philippines, 
is looking after the establishment of 
the foreign branches, as well as the 
organizing of the personnel of each 
branch. J. H. Wichers was made as- 



sistant general manager of the branches 
of the Corporation in the Orient. 



NEW OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK 

Roger H. Williams, banker and 
lawyer, has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Commerce 
in New York, retiring from the law 
firm of Williams, Glover and Washburn, 
New York, of which he was head. 

Mr. Williams has an extensive record 
of corporation, banking, trust and legal 
experience. His first banking connec- 
tion was with the First National Bank 
of Ithaca, N. Y. He later came to 
New York where he became associated 
with N. W. Harris and Company, now 
Harris, Forbes and Company, and then 
with N. W. Halsey and Company, hav- 
ing charge of the firm’s legal and corpo- 
ration work. In 1914 he opened his 
own law firm, making a specialty of 
estates and trusts. Mr. Williams has 
also been an executive officer of numer- 
ous corporations. 

He was born in Ithaca, N. Y., in 
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Shaler Williams and grandson of Josiah 
Butler Williams, a bank president of 
Ithaca, N. Y., and one of the original 
directors of the United States Trust 
Company of New York city. He grad- 
uated from Cornell in 1895 with the de- 
gree of Ph.B., and then took graduate 
work in economics and finance at Yale, 
where he received the degree of M.A. 
Subsequently he received the degrees of 
LL.B. and J.D. from New York Uni- 
versity. During the last several years 
he has been chairman in charge of the 
entire student Y. M. C. A. work in the 
United States and Canada, and has 
served on the executive and financial 
committees of the National War Work 
Council of the association. 

Mr. Williams is a member of the Bar 
Association of New York, the New York 
County Lawyers* Association, the Acad- 
emy of Political Science, the American 
Economic Association, the Executive 
Committee of the Civil Service Reform 
Association, the Asiatic Association, the 
League to Enforce Peace, and the Cor- 
nell, Yale, Century, Bankers and Uni- 
versity Clubs of New York. He was 
just recently elected a trustee of Cornell 
University at Ithaca, N. Y. 

Edward H. Rawls has been made 
an assistant cashier of the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York. 

Mr. Rawls joined the bank in 1917. 
He came from Charleston, S. C., where 
he was treasurer-manager of a whole- 
sale grocery house. 

He was born in Lexington county, 
South Carolina, in 1878, and was edu- 
cated at Newbury College. He served 
for four years in the United States 
Army, from 1898 to 1902, in the Span- 
ish War and in the Philippines. 

MR. PEEDE GOES TO “THE SUN” 

Loring G. Peede, formerly publicity 
manager of the Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas, New York, has left that in- 
stitution to accept a position as assistant 
editor of the South American section of 
the New York “Sun.” 

Mr. Peede came to the Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas direct from the 



service and organized the department 
of which he has been in charge. 

He has spent some time in various 
parts of South America and is familiar 
with Latin- American conditions and for- 
eign trade in general. 

A88ISTANT CASHIER FIR8T NATIONAL 
BANK IN BROOKLYN 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the First National Bank, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Austin Tobey, Jr., formerly pay- 
ing teller, was elected an assistant 
cashier. 

NEW PUBLICITY MANAGER FOR MERCAN- 
TILE BANK OF THE AMERICAS 

Frederick T. Sutton, who was recent- 
ly made manager of the publicity de- 
partment of the Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas, was formerly connected with 
the publicity department of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company. 

After securing his discharge from the 
Naval Aviation Service in December he 
became connected with the Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas. 

COAL AND IRON NATIONAL ESTABLISHES 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 

A trust department has been estab- 
lished by the Coal and Iron National 
Bank of the City of New York and 
Arthur A. G. Luders has been elected 
trust officer. This is an important ad- 
dition to the present facilities of this 
rapidly growing bank and enables it to 
serve its customers in every branch of 
the banking and trust business. 

Mr. Luders is well known to New 
York State Bankers. For the past five 
years he has been secretary and treas- 
urer of the Rockland County Trust 
Company of Nyack, N. Y., of which he 
remains a director. He is also president 
of the Rockland County Bankers As- 
sociation and chairman of Group VI 
of the New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion as well as Rockland county director 
for the sale of U. S. Treasury Certifi- 
cates of Indebtedness. He is particular- 
ly well equipped for his new position 
as he has had a broad business expe- 
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rience in addition to a technical knowl- 
edge of the banking and trust business. 

The Coal and Iron National Bank 
has made notable progress, its last state- 
ment showing total resources of over 
$26,000,000. Its officers are: John T. 
Sproull, president; David Taylor and 
Allison Dodd, vice-presidents; Addison 
H. Day, cashier; Wm. H. Jaquith and 
W. A. Gray, assistant cashiers ; A. A. G. 
Luders, trust officer. 

MR. HECK8CHER GOES TO EUROPE 

James Heckscher, vice-president of 
the Irving National Bank of New York, 
sailed for Liverpool recently. Mr. 
Heckscher goes abroad to make a study 
of business and banking conditions in 
Western Europe, and to establish closer 
and more effective working relations 
with the Irving’s English and Conti- 
nental correspondents. His tour will in- 
clude England, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 



UNITED STATES MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company, New York, held June 
27, 1919, the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of six per cent, was declared pay- 
able July 1, 1919, to stockholders of 
record June 27, 1919. 

Henry L. Servoss was elected vice- 
president and secretary, Chauncey H. 
Murphey, vice-president and treasurer, 
and Arthur W. Keevil, assistant secre- 
tary. 

BONUS FOR ATLANTIC NATIONAL 
EMPLOYEES 

A bonus of two and one-half per 
cent, of their salaries was recently voted 
to employees of the Atlantic National 
Bank of New York by the directors of 
that institution. The bonus applied to 
those who entered the bank’s service 
since April 1. An additional two and 
one-half per cent, bonus was voted to 
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those employees who have been in the 
service of the hank six months or more. 
Those employees who left the bank to 
go into Government service and who are 
now employed by the bank receive the 
full five per cent bonus. These awards 
are in addition to the yearly bonuses 
voted January 1. 

PRESIDENT OF BETHLEHEM STEEL ELECT- 
ED DIRECTOR OF GUARANTY TRUST CO 

Eugene G. Grace, president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, was elect- 
ed a director of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York at a meeting of 
the board of directors June 4. 




EUGENE G. GRACE 



MR. VANDERLIP RESIGNS PRESIDENCY OF 
NATIONAL CITY BANK, NEW’ YORK 

Early last month Frank A. Vander- 
lip resigned as president of the National 



City Bank of New r York. Mr. Yander- 
lip in early life worked in a manufac- 
turing establishment, and afterwards 
was engaged in newspaper work in Chi- 
cago, later going to Washington, where 




FRANK A. VANDERLIP 



lie became Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. He was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the National City Bank in 1901 
and president in 1909. He is widely 
known as a banker, financier and econ- 
omist. His addresses upon business 
topics have gained for him a high repu- 
tation, both in this country and abroad. 

FOREIGN BOND AND SHARE CORPORATION 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of Foreign Bond and Share Corpo- 
ration, held on June 9, Eugene V. R. 
Thayer, president of the Chase National 
Bank, was elected president of the 
corporation. 
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With the election of Mr. Thayer, the 
organization of Foreign Bond and Share 
Corporation is complete, and public an- 
nouncement of its officers has been 
authorized as follows: President, 

Eugene V. R. Thayer, of Chase Nation- 
al Bank: chairman of the board, Fred- 
erick Strauss, of J. Sc W. Seligman Sc 
Co.; chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, John Henry Hammond, of Brown 
Brothers Sc Co. ; vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Maurice Hely-Hutchin- 
son ; secretary and treasurer, Walter J 
Worrall: general counsel, Messrs. Cur- 
tis, Mallet-Prevost Sc Colt. 

Mr. Hely-Hutchinson, the vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, was formerly 
associated with Messrs. Robert Fleming 
Sc Co., of London, and had charge of 
their business in the United States. 

Three additional directors have been 
elected, as follows: Alvin W. Kreeh, 

president Equitable Trust Company, 
New» York; Arthur Reynolds, vice-presi- 
dent Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago; Alfred L. Aiken, 




EUGENE V. R. THAYER 
President of the Chase National Bank, President 
Foreign Bond and Share Corporation, New York 
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New York Agent Bank of British West Africa 



president National Shawmut Bank, Bos- 
ton. 

The offices of the corporation are lo- 
cated in the Columbia Trust Company 
Building, at No. 60 Broadway, New 
York. 

NEW QUARTERS OF THE BANK OF 
BRITISH WE8T AFRICA 

Following the trend of the times 
which is developing in the constantly 
growing disposition among business men 
and bankers to prepare to meet the com- 
ing trade expansion movement, the Bank 
of British West Africa has moved from 
its former New York offices at No. 6 
Wall street, and taken larger quarters 
at No. 100 Beaver street, where it will 
occupy the entire ground floor. This 
is of particular significance as it is taken 
as a forecast of a strenuous bid for 
American business from the markets of 
North and West Africa. 

The Bank of British West Africa is 
the strongest of the British banks op- 
erating in the British Crown Provinces 
of West and North Africa and has a 
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Main Banking Room and Public Space, Bank of British West Africa, New York Agency 



wide organization throughout Egypt, 
Morocco, Canary Islands, Gambia, the 
French Ivory and Gold Coasts and 
Ashanti, Togoland, Nigeria and Fer- 
nando Po. The change from its old 
offices in Wall street which it has oc- 
cupied for many years is therefore sig- 
nificant to the future. 

R. R. Appleby, agent of the bank in 
New York, is especially optimistic in 
regard to the African British Crown 
Provinces. Besides being potentially 
the richest undeveloped colonial possess- 
ions of Great Britain, he declares them 
even in their present state of undevelop- 
ment to be immensely rich, especially 
in the products of the soil, all of which 
are now grown in their natural state 
without attempt at intensive cultivation. 
The Gold Coast Colony, Mr. Appleby 
says, is the largest cocoa producing 
country in the world. The crop last 
year was in excess of $35,000,000, and 
was controlled entirely by natives. 

Efforts are being made throughout 
the colonies to develop and control their 



natural resources. The British Govern- 
ment is taking an active interest in this 
regard and new railways are being con- 
structed to inland points that they may 
have direct connections with their mar- 
kets. In Nigeria railways are being 
built through the coal fields, thus mak- 
ing available the vast coal deposits 
which are said to equal in quality sec- 
ond-class Welsh steam coal. 

Nigeria, besides being a vast terri- 
tory, half as large again as the Ger- 
man Empire, is tremendously rich in 
natural resources. It is estimated that 
on the upland plateaus more than 15,- 
000,000 head of cattle are pastured, 
while Kano, a city of more than 250,000 
population, is the center of the hide, 
skin and leather industry of the terri- 
tory. 

WILLIAM P. MALBURN ELECTED VICE- 
PRESIDENT AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK 



On July 1 William P. Malburn as- 
sumed the duties of vice-president of the 
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American Exchange National Bank, 
New York, a position to which he was 
recently elected. Mr. Malburn has been 
since January 21, 1917, chief national 




WILLIAM P. MALBURN 
Vice-President American Exchange Bank. New York 



bank examiner for the Second Federal 
Reserve District, with headquarters at 
New York. At the time of his appoint- 
ment to that office lie w r as Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and formerly 
had practiced law at Denver and was 
also identified with banking for a num- 
ber of years. 

ADDITION TO NEW YORK AUDITING FIRM 

Messrs. Djorup and McArdle, ac- 
countants and auditors at 12 Broadway, 
New York, announce that Arthur B. 
McArdle, former bank examiner for the 
Banking Department of the State of 
New York, has become a member of 
the firm and will conduct the account- 
ing practice in the future under the name 
of McArdle. Djorup Sc McArdle. 



BUFFALO BANKS UNITE 

At a recent meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Bank of Buffalo, City Trust 
Co. and the Market Bank, Buffalo, N. 
Y., the merger agreement by which the 
Bank of Buffalo will absorb the City 
Trust Co. and the Market Bank was 
approved unanimously by the stockhold- 
ers voting. 

The board of directors of the con- 
solidated institution w T ill be increased 
from ten members to tw T enty-one. 

The stockholders of the Bank of 
Buffalo also voted to increase the capital 
stock of the Bank of Buffalo from $1,- 
000,000 to $2,500,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS BANKS 
ASSOCIATION 

The annual meeting of the Savings 
Banks Association of Massachusetts was 
held at the Boston City Club on the 
evening of June 19. There was a large 
representation of member banks in at- 
tendance. The officers of the previous 
year were elected for one term as fol- 
low’s: President, Henry Parkman, 

Provident Institute for Savings, Bos- 
ton; vice-president, William L. Adam, 
Berkshire County Savings Bank, Pitts- 
field. Mass.; treasurer, Wilmot R. 
Evans, Boston Five Cents Savings Bank, 
Boston; secretary, Carl M. Spencer, 
Home Savings Bank, Boston. 

At a dinner following the meeting the 
delegates and guests were addressed by 
Augustus L. Thorndike, Bank Commis- 
sioner of Massachusetts, and Samuel H. 
Beach, president Rome Savings Bank, 
Rome, N. Y., wdio brought greetings of 
the Associated Savings Banks of New 
York State. 

MR. CIIERRILL ELECTED A MEMBER OF 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF NEW YORK 
STATE BANKERS ASSOCIATION 

Edward K. Cherrill, vice-president of 
the Atlantic National Bank of New 
York, was chosen a member of the exec- 
utive committee of the National Bank 
Section, New York State Bankers As- 
sociation, at its convention in Albany 
recently. 
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NATIONAL NEWARK AND ESSEX BANKING 
COMPANY ADOPTS PENSION AND 
DEATH BENEFIT SYSTEM 

The board of directors of the National 
Newark and Essex Banking Company of 
Newark, N. J., have adopted a plan for 
a pension and a death benefit system 
for the officers, clerks and other em- 
ployees. The purpose, it was explained, 
is to encourage efficiency and loyalty to 
the bank with a material reward to those 
who give the productive years of their 
lives to the service of the institution 
and retire, or are retired, or who die 
while in its service. 

NIAGARA COUNTY NATIONAL BANK IN 
NEW BANKING HOME 

The formal opening of the new in- 
dividual bank building of the Niagara 
County National Bank of Lockport, 
New York, early last month was the 
occasion for many congratulations and 
best wishes to the officers and directors 
of that enterprising institution. 

(8 



The new building, which was erected, . 
equipped, furnished and decorated by 
Hoggson Brothers, the New York and 
Chicago builders, presents an appear- 
ance of dignity, strength and endurance. 

It occupies a prominent site at the cor- 
ner of Main and Pine streets, where 
the bank’s former home stood for many 
years. The design of the exterior is 
classic in treatment, the main facade 
having a portico extending the full 
height of the structure with four massive 
engaged columns of the Roman-Doric 
order supporting a richly moulded 
cornice. The Pine street side has a re- 
cessed portico with pilasters instead of 
the column effect of the front, and is 
flanked by pavilions. 

The character of the interior follows 
closely the spirit of the exterior treat- 
ment, combining beauty with utility, in 
harmony with the business of the own- 
ers. The decorative treatment is in 
flat wall pilasters and panels resting on 
a high base. The walls up to the cor- 
nice line are done in Caen stone effect, 
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Niagara County National Bank, Lockport, N. Y. 



the cornice and ornamented ceiling be- 
ing plastered, and tinted in harmonious 
colors. The counter-screen enclosing 
the public square, which is of the horse- 
shoe type, is constructed of Botticino 
marble, the wainscot, pilasters and 
moulded cornice framing bronze wickets 
and plate glass panels, with black Car- 
rara deal plates at the openings. Four 
large marble check-desks are decorative 
features of the public area. 

CHANGE8 IN STOCK OWNERSHIP OF THE 
COMMERCIAL NATIONAL OF 
WASHINGTON 

A large block of stock in the Com- 
mercial National Bank, Washington, 
D. C., owned by Frank P. Harman, for- 
mer president and now chairman of the 
board, has been purchased by Boston, 
New York and Washington banking in- 
terests. 



FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF PHILADELPHIA 
OUTING 

The officers and employees of the 
First National Bank of Philadelphia 
with their families held an outing Sat- 
urday, June 28, at the Curtis Country 
Club. An exciting game of baseball 
was played between the single men and 
the married men, the married men los- 
ing by the score of 7 to 11. Running 
races for junior boys and girls and se- 
nior boys and girls were held from fifty 
yards to one-quarter of a mile relay, the 
winners receiving suitable prizes and 
badges. Swimming races, tennis and 
dancing were other features. 

Following the dinner speeches were 
made by Frederick S. Giger, the oldest 
employee of the bank, with a record of 
fifty-five years, and Mr. George A. 
Baldwin, who has served thirty-eight 
years. 
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Mr. Giger, on behalf of the officers 
and employees, presented an engraved 
testimonial to Freas Brown Snyder, 
vice-president, who resigned to become 
president of the W. C. Hamilton & 
Sons, Inc. Mr. Baldwin, on behalf of 
the officers and employees, presented 
Mr. Snyder with a gold watch and chain. 

HIBERNIA BANK MAKES BRUCE BAIRD AN 
OFFICER 

The board of directors of the Hi- 
bernia Bank & Trust Company of New 
Orleans has elected Bruce Baird man- 
ager of its foreign trade department. 

Mr. Baird gained his knowledge of 
foreign banking in the foreign exchange 
department of the First National Bank 
of Chicago, where he was employed for 
about fifteen years. He became asso- 
ciated with the foreign department of 
the Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
about six months ago. Mr. Baird is 
well known throughout the country be- 
cause of his activities in the American 



Institute of Banking. He is chairman 
of the national membership committee, 
and a local member of the transportation 
committee of the 1919 convention, which 
will be held in New Orleans. He has at- 
tended numerous conventions of that 
organization, has served on various im- 
portant committees, and last year was 
president of the Chicago Chapter. His 
election as an officer of the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company is but one 
more significant comment on the value 
of institute training. 



HIBERNIA BANK OF NEW ORLEANS 
EXPAND8 



The Hibernia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New Orleans has completed the 
preliminary details whereby it will 
shortly absorb the New Orleans Na- 
tional Bank. The enlarged institution 
will have resources of more than $50,- 
000 , 000 . 

The office of the New Orleans Na- 
tional Bank will become the Camp 

in 
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CHARLES G. BANCROFT 
President International Trust Co., Boston: newly 
elected President, Massachusetts Bankers 
Association 



Street Branch of the Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company and will be in charge of 
the same officers as heretofore. 

VIRGINIA BANKERS’ CONVENTION 

Immediate return of the railroads to 
their owners under the Warfield plan, 
the League of Nations as proposed by 
the Paris Peace Conference, and a com- 
prehensive system of through state 
highways, were among the matters given 
official indorsement at the twenty-sixth 
annual convention of the Virginia 
Bankers’ Association held at the Hotel 
Chamberlain, Old Point Comfort, Va., 
June 19, 20 and 21. The convention 
was notable for a large attendance, the 
interest shown in the topics under dis- 
cussion, and the participation of a num- 
ber of the members in the debates. 

Officers were elected for the coming 
year as follows: R. G. Vance, Waynes- 
boro, president; Tench F. Tilghman, 
Norfolk, vice-president; William F. 



Augustine, Richmond, secretary, and 
Fred D. Maphis, Strasburg, treasurer. 

NEW ORLEANS BANKS MERGE 

The Canal Bank and Trust Company 
and the Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank have merged under the name of 
the Canal-Commercial Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank. The consolidation carries 
control of the Commercial National 
Bank, all of the stock of which is owned 
by the Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank. The name of the national bank 
is to be changed to the Canal-Commer- 
cial National Bank. 

The banks when consolidated and the 
resources of the United States Trust 
and Savings Bank, which go into the 
consolidation, will have combined re- 
sources of between $74,000,000 and 
$75,000,000, making it the largest ag- 
gregation of banking capital in the 
South. 

It is the intention to consolidate the 
two banks under the charter of the 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank. 
To that end the capital stock of the 
bank will be increased from $1,250,000 
to $4,000,000 and the name changed to 
Canal-Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank. It will also have a surplus of 
$1,500,000 and undivided profits of 
$500,000. 

W. R. Irby will become president of 
the Canal-Commercial Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank and P. H. Saunders presi- 
dent of the Canal-Commercial National 
Bank. 

NEW BANKING HOME FOR MERCHANTS 
AND SAVINGS OF JANESVILLE 

The Merchants and Savings Bank of 
Janesville, Wis., has let a contract to 
Hoggson Brothers, builders, of Chicago 
and New York, for the construction, 
decoration, furnishing and equipment 
of an imposing new individual bank 
building, which will be modern in all de- 
tails. 

The Merchants and Savings Bank 
was organized September, 1875, with a 
capital of $20,000. To-day its capital, 
surplus and undivided profits total 
$500,000. Its history is one of steady 
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development along conservative lines. 
Its present officers are: W. S. Jeffris, 

president; William Bladon, vice-presi- 
dent; S. M. Smith, cashier; E. J. Hau- 
merson and K. B. Jeffris, assistant 
cashiers. 

TRUST COMPANY FUNCTIONS FOR MIS- 
SOURI NATIONAL BANK8 

By a recent decision of the Attorney- 
General of Missouri, national banks in 
that state are placed on a parity with 
trust companies as regards the exercise 
of trust functions. The Attorney-Gen- 
eral ruled that the National Bank of 
Commerce in St. Louis should be per- 
mitted to deposit $200,000 in securities 
with the bank commissioner, and thus 
be relieved of the necessity of making a 
bond when qualifying as guardian, cu- 
rator, executor or administrator. 

The bank recently applied for per- 
mission to deposit the $200,000, which 
is in accord with the privilege accorded 
national banks under the Missouri law. 



The decision affects all of the national 
banks in Missouri. Under the Federal 
Reserve Act national banks are permit- 
ted to exercise fiduciary powers. Such 
action has been deferred, pending the 
Attorney-General’s decision in the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce case. 

John G. Lonsdale, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce, states that 
he considers the decision one of great 
importance, and predicted as a result of 
it more fiduciary activity among na- 
tional banks. 



HARMONIZING DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
STATE AND NATIONAL BANK8 



Letters from state bankers received 
by C. B. Hazlewood, vice-president of 
the Union Trust Company of Chicago 
and president of the State Bank Section 
of the American Bankers’ Association, 
express general approval of the plan re- 
cently indorsed by the executive council 
of the association to harmonize the dif- 
ferences that have heretofore existed be- 
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tween national banks and state char- 
tered banking institutions. The plan 
thus approved includes an amendment 
to the constitution of the American 
Bankers* Association providing that in 
the promotion of legislation of special 
interest the state or federal legislative 
committee of any section may proceed 
independently of the state or federal 
legislative committee of the association, 
in which event the expense shall be paid 
by the section, and the state or federal 
legislative committee of the association 
shall take no action except upon the 
order of the association. 

Regarding this new development, Mr. 
Hazlewood says: 

For several years state banks, trust com- 
panies and savings banks have felt that 
National banks predominated in the admin- 
istration of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and somewhat of a crisis was reached 
when the national banks manifested consid- 
erable activity in procuring legislation that 
gave them fiduciary powers. 

To meet the situation thus created, as 
well as to consider other matters pertain- 
ing to the state banking, the state bank 



section of the American Bankers association 
was formed a little less than three years 
ago. There was considerable sentiment 
among state bankers at that time, however, 
that the machinery of the American Bank- 
ers Association was too Cumbersome to ob- 
tain desired results within that body, and 
the result was the organization of the 
United States Council of State Banking 
Associations. The existence of two organiza- 
tions for the accomplishment of substantially 
the same objects and composed largely of 
the same membership created an impression 
in some quarters that state bankers were 
divided among themselves, and the state bank 
section since its creation has worked con- 
sistently to coordinate state chartered bank- 
ing institutions and unify their efforts in 
their common welfare. 

In appreciation of the claims of state 
bankers the American Bankers Association 
amended its constitution a year ago so as 
to include in the membership of its Admin- 
istrative Committee the President of the 
Trust Company, Savings Bank and State 
Bank Sections. It is due to the national 
bankers in the American Bankers Associa- 
tion to recognize the cordial manner in 
which they cooperated in the plan of repre- 
sentation thus provided. 

The process of getting together was fur- 
ther promoted at the recent meeting of 
the Executive Council of the American 
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Bankers Association, where a conference 
was held between representatives of the 
United States Council of State Banking As- 
sociations and representatives of the State 
Bank, Trust Company and Savings Bank 
Sections. The sentiment seemed to prevail 
that the changes already made in the ma- 
chinery of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and the additional changes contemplated 
in the proposed constitutional amendments, 
would make the American Bankers Associa- 
tion sufficiently broad and liberal to serve 
the interests of its constituent members with 
justice and equity to all concerned. 

The conference thus held was spontane- 
ous and informal, hut the spirit of coopera- 
tion manifested inspired the idea that some 
formal and permanent relationship should 
be established among the sections represent- 
ing the state banking institutions. In ac- 
cordance with this idea the Executive Com- 
mittees of the Trust Company, Savings Bank 
and State Bank Sections subsequently met 
and appointed a joint Conference Commit- 
tee as follows: 

Representing Savings Bank Section, W. 
A. Sadd, president Chattanooga Savings 
Bank , Chattanooga, Tennessee; Jas. H. 
Manning, president National Savings Bank, 
Albany, New York; F. H. Farrington, vice- 
president Rutland Savings Bank, (P. O. 
Brandon), Rutland, Vermont. 

Representing Trust Company Section, 
Willis H. Booth, vice-president Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York, New York; 
Frank W. Blair, presidenl Union Trust 
Company, Detroit, Michigan; A. A. Jackson, 
vice-president Girard Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Representing State Bank Section, John H. 
Puelicher, vice-president Marshall & Ilsley 
Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; E. D. Hux- 
ford, president Cherokee State Bank, Cher- 
okee, Iowa; Fred Collins, cashier Milan 
Banking Company, Milan, Tennessee. 

The Conference Committee thus appointed 
subsequently met and organized by electing 
Mr. Booth chairman and Mr. Puelicher vice- 
chairman. 

A motion was adopted requesting the sec- 
retaries of the Trust Company, Savings 
Bank and State Bank Sections to prepare 
a statement of pending and proposed legis- 
lation affecting state chartered banking in- 
stitutions. Mr. Booth stated that he would 
be responsible for the collection of a similar 
statement from the United States Council 
of State Banking Institutions. 

FEDERAL BILL OF LADING ACT DECLARED 
CONSTITUTIONAL 

The American Bankers' Association 
announces that the Supreme Court of 
the United States, on June 2, through 
Chief Justice White handed down an 
opinion fully sustaining the validity of 
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Dividends paid to Preferred Stock- 
holders of Cities Service Company in- 
creased from $ 521 , 387.09 in 1911, to 
$4,034,274.50 in 1918. 

in 1911, Cities Service Company earned 
requirements for payment of Prefer- 
red Dividends 1.77 times over. In 
1918 the earnings were 5*4 times over 
the Preferred Dividend requirements. 

Cities Service 
Preferred Stock 

at present prices yields 7 1 / £%. Inves- 
tors receive monthly dividends, and 
monthly statements of earnings which 
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the Federal Bill of Lading Act. The 
association was active in promoting the 
passage of this act, which became a law 
a few years ago. 

A case arose in Cincinnati where a 
merchant forged certain railroad bills 
of lading purporting to represent goods 
shipped to another state, and procured 
advances thereon from a Cincinnati 
bank. The forger was indicted for 
forgery under Section 41 of the Bill of 
Lading Act, which punishes the forgery 
of bills of lading, but the United States 
District Court sustained his demurrer to 
the indictment on the ground that as 
there were no goods in existence cov- 
ered by the purported bills of lading, 
there was no commerce as a subject of 
regulation by Congress, and that all the 
offender was guilty of was the forging 
of a waste piece of paper, the punish- 
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ment of which was beyond the power of 
Congress under the commerce clause of 
the Constitution. The Supreme Court 
of the United States has reversed this 
decision and upheld the constitutional- 
ity of Section 41, as well as of the en- 
tire act. 

The members of the American Bank- 
ers' Association are gratified with the 
announcement of this decision, for it 
means that there is now adequate pun- 
ishment for those who forge bills of lad- 
ing and procure money thereon from the 
banks. 

NEW STATISTICAL MANAGER, NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE REPUBLIC 



business in various sections of the coun- 
try, analysis of special buying, selling 
and cost problems, and other helpful 
counsel and information to meet the 
specific requirements of firms or indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. Balev comes to his new work 
from the A. W. Shaw Company, where 
he supervised special financial investi- 
gations for the Shaw Bureau of Busi- 
ness Standards. He was joint author 
and supervising editor of the Shaw 
Banking Series and has written exten- 
sively on other financial and business 
subjects. 

The new activity evidences the con- 
tinued growth of this bank. 



The National Bank of the Republic 
of Chicago has appointed James S. 
Baley manager of its new department of 
analysis and statistics. This depart- 
ment was recently installed for the pur- 
pose of extending to the bank’s custom- 
ers a larger service, which will include 
furnishing statistics on the progress of 
lie 



GREAT LAKES TRUST COMPANY ORGANIZED 
IN CHICAGO 

With a capital of $3,000,000 and a 
surplus of $600,000, the Great Lakes 
Trust Company has been organized at 
Chicago to do a commercial banking, 
savings, trust, foreign, bond and invest- 
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are thoroughly trained for carrying 
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of those who not only have a know- 
ledge gained through their own 
experience but who have at their 
command the results of the wider 
experience of others. Such training 
is available to you, without leaving 
your present work, and at moderate 
cost, through the home-study bank- 
ing and business courses offered by 
this institution. 



Write to-day for our free book 
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come to others through our practical 
courses of training for business by 
mail, and points the way to the same 
success for you. 
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ment business. It will be located in 
the Westminster Building, at Monroe 
and Dearborn streets. The officers an- 
nounced are: Harry H. Merrick, presi- 
dent, formerly vice-president Central 
Trust Company of Illinois, Chicago; 
James C. Johnson, vice-president, for- 
merly vice-president Citizens’ National 
Bank, Evansville, Ind.; John W. 
Thomas, vice-president, formerly vice- 
president Central Trust Company of 
Illinois, Chicago; Raymond R. Phelps, 
vice-president, formerly credit depart- 
ment First National Bank, Chicago; 
Charles C. Willson, vice-president and 
cashier, formerly cashier Constinental 
and Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago. 

CHICAGO BANK MERGERS 

Important developments in banking 
are taking place at Chicago in the way 
of bank mergers. A union has been 



effected already between the Merchants' 
Loan and Trust Company and the Illi- 
nois Trust and Savings Bank, while ef- 
forts are being made to bring the 
Northern Trust Company and the Corn 
Exchange National into the combina- 
tion. 

ASSISTANT MANAGER BOND DEPARTMENT, 
NATIONAL CITY BANK OF CHICAGO 

The National City Bank of Chicago 
announces the election of James B. 
Christerson as assistant manager of the 
bond department. 

Mr. Christerson, who is thirty years 
of age, has been with the National City 
for ten years, during which time he has 
worked his way through nearly every 
department in the bank. For the past 
three years he has been in charge of 
the foreign exchange department. 

At the same time the National City 
Bank of Chicago announced the resigna- 
tion of Morris K. Baker as assistant 
manager of the bond department. Mr. 
Baker resigned to become associated 
with the new Guaranty Trust Company 
of Kansas City as vice-president and di- 
rector, and will be manager of its bond 
department as well. 

ABOUT THE NATIONAL CITY BANK, 
CHICAGO 

To take care of the steady growth of 
its business and added departments the 
National City Bank of Chicago has 
leased and is remodeling a portion of 
the banking floor of the Adams Express 
Building, which adjoins the National 
City Bank Building at Monroe and 
Dearborn streets. The transit and 
bookkeeping departments were trans- 
ferred to the new quarters on June 15 . 

NEW BUILDING FOR FIR8T NATIONAL OF 
ST. LOUIS 

The First National Bank and the St. 
Louis Union Trust Co. will locate at the 
northwest corner of Seventh and Locust 
streets, in a new building to be devoted 
exclusively to banking and trust busi- 
ness. 

The First National Bank will occupy 
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Albamt. N. T. 

Tan Eyck Bids. 
Atlanta. Ga. 

Trust Co. of Ga. Bldg. 
Atlantic City. N. J. 
Chalfonte Block. 

1226 Boardwalk 
Baltimore. Mo. 

Charles aad Fayetta Sts 
Boston. Mass. 

10 State Street 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Ellicott Square Bids. 
Chicago, III. 

1*7 So. La SaQa St. 
Cincinnati. Ohio 
Fourth Natl. Bk. Bid*. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Guardian Bldg. 



Bonds 



Dayton. Ohio 
Mutual Homo Bldg. 
Denver. Colo. 

718 17th S treat 
Detroit. Mich. 

147 Griswold Straat 
Hartford. Conn. 

Conn. Mutual Bldg. 
Indian afolir. Ind. 
Fletcher Savings A 
Trust Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

1017 Baltimore Ave. 

Los Angeles. Cal. 

607 So. Spring Street 
Milwaukee. Wie. 

First Natl. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis. Minn. 
Builders* Exchaags Bldg. 



Newark. N. J. 

790 Broad St. 

New Orleans. La. 

101 Baronne St. 

Omaha, Neb. 

1186 First Natl. Bank 
Bldg. 

Philadelphia. Pa. 

1421 Chestnut Street 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 

Farmers Bank Bldg. 
Portland, Me. 

Union Mutual Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. 

Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Providence, R. I. 

Industrial Trust Bldg. 
Richmond, Va. 

928 E. Main St. 



Short Term Notes 



Rochester. N. T. 

Wilder Bldg. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

424 California St. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Hoge Bldg. 
Springfield, Maes. 

Third Natl. Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Boatman’s Bank Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 

741 16th St., N. W. 
Wilkes Barrs, Pa. 

Miners’ Bank Bldg. 
London, E. C. 2 Eng. 

36 Bis hop* gate 

Montreal, Canada 
74 Notre Dame St. West 
Toronto, Canada 
10 King St., Cast 
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the main floor of the new building, 
which will be slightly above the street 
level, with the savings department and 
safe deposit on the ground floor, and 
the St. Louis Union Trust Co., together 
with the bond department of the First 
National Bank, will occupy the second 
floor. The third and fourth floors of 
the building will be occupied by the 
working forces of the bank and trust 
company. 

As had been stated before, the trust 
company is in no way affected by the 
consolidation of the banks and will con- 
duct its business independently as here- 
tofore, although, of course, trust busi- 
ness originating with the First National 
Bank will be handled by the St. Louis 
Union Trust Company. 

As was announced some time ago, F. 
O. Watts is to be president of the First 
National Bank and N. A. McMillan, 
Walker Hill and F. O. Watts, execu- 
tive managers. 

The erection of the new buildings w T ill 
commence September 15, and plans call 
for the completion of the building by 
December 31, 1920. Mauran, Russell 
& Crowell of St. Louis, together with 
Cass Gilbert of New York, are the ar- 
chitects. 

PRIZES AWARDED EMPLOYEES OF MISSIS- 
SIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 

Seven employees of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company of St. Louis 
were awarded prizes for essays entitled 
“My Job" at a meeting in the com- 
pany’s offices a short time ago. 



The idea of having each employee 
write a description of his duties and 
how they fit into the organization of the 
company originated with Breckinridge 
Jones, president, and when it com- 
menced the contest was for a single 
prize of $25. 

Every employee from the youngest to 
the oldest wrote essays, and when they 
were turned in the officers of the com- 
pany found it impossible to recognize 
only one of them. Consequently, the 
papers were divided into two classes, 
one submitted by the older and more 
experienced employees, the other by the 
younger people, and three prizes were 
awarded to each class — $25 for the best 
essay, $15 for the second best, and $10 
for the third best. 

In the older employees* class Orville 
Grove, who has been made assistant real 
estate officer since the close of the con- 
test, was awarded first prize; Ralph 
Bugbee of the new business department 
won second prize, and Louis R. Engel 
of the financial department, third prize. 

In the younger class Miss Katherine 
Petzold of the new business department 
won first prize, Raymond Ruhlkoetter 
of the transit department won second 
prize, and the third prize w T as awarded 
to Ira Stevens of the financial depart- 
ment. 

A special prize for distinguished 
merit w r as awarded to William K. 
Moore, the company’s sixteen-year-old 
colored elevator boy, whose essay was 
the shortest of all the prize-winning pa- 
pers, but, according to Vice-President 
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William G. Lackey, who awarded the 
prizes, was in some respects the best of 
them all. 

Breckinridge Jones, president of the 
company, presided at the meeting, and 
in congratulating the winners said that 
he will inaugurate a contest next fall 
wherein a prize will be given to the em- 
ployee in each department who, in the 
judgment of his or her associates, shows 
most efficiency, enthusiasm and vision. 

INCREASES DEPOSITS MORE THAN 

$ 3 , 000,000 

The Scandinavian American Bank of 
Tacoma, Washington, in the statement 
dated May, 1919 , showed a gain in de- 
posits of more than three and one-quar- 
ter million dollars in two years. In 
considering this increase it must be 
borne in mind that Tacoma has only a 
population of 124 , 000 , with 20,000 
homes. 

Until February, 1917 , the Scandi- 
navian American Bank had always en- 
joyed what might be termed a truly 
conservative business. The manage- 
ment had kept plodding along in the 
old-fashioned manner, with a result that 
they just managed to hold their own; 
but, had a real live banker started 
active opposition, the results might not 
have been long in doubt. 

It was at this time that Mr. Jafet 
Lindeberg, San Francisco capitalist, 
who, with his associates, J. E. Chilberg, 
president of the Scandinavian American 
Bank of Seattle, and Gustaf Lindberg, 
one of the leading wholesale merchants 



of Tacoma, who control the Scandina- 
vian American Bank, decided to offer 
the vice-presidency and management of 
the bank to O. S. Larson, who had been 




O. S. LARSON 

Vice-President Scandinavian American Bank, 
Tacoma, Wash. 



actively connected with the financial af- 
fairs of Mr. Lindeberg for some years. 

Mr. Larson, who is exceptionally 
well posted on financial affairs, was 
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-born in Norway thirty-eight years ago 
and same to this country alone as a lad 
of thirteen. He worked his way through 
the public schools of Minnesota and 
graduated from the teachers' course of 
Willmar Seminary in 1899. He began 
his banking career with the Chippewa 
County Bank at Montevideo, Minn., 
moving to Seattle in 1902, and in 1904 
joined the Scandinavian American Bank 
of that city as general auditor and 
credit man. In 1908 he went to Nome 
for Jafet Lindeberg, spending three 
summers there with the Miners and 
Merchants Bank. In 1912 he managed 
the Miners and Merchants Bank at Ket- 
chikan. He has traveled extensively in 
Europe, and in 1911 spent four months 
and in 1914 six months with the large 
banks in London, Paris, Hamburg, 



Christiania, Stockholm and Copen- 
hagen. For eight years he has been the 
personal representative of Jafet Linde- 
berg and is in direct charge of Mr. 
Lindeberg's large investments in Seat- 
tle, Tacoma and the Northwest. 

In 1910 Mr. Larson passed the certi- 
fied public accountants' examination of 
the State of Washington and has been 
for six years a member of the state 
board of accountancy by appointment 
of Governor Lister. 

As manager of the Scandinavian 
American Bank Mr. Larson was given 
free rein to reorganize the existing con- 
ditions, a business that he undertook 
with all the enthusiasm possible to a 
man of his qualifications. Under his 
supervision new life was put into the 
bank's personnel. Both officers and em- 
ployees alike were taught the great ad- 
vantage of ‘"personality," and customers 
immediately showed their appreciation. 

In 1917 the Bankers* Trust Company 
was absorbed by the Scandinavian 
American Bank, and early this year the 
capital stock was doubled. The serv- 
ices of a specialist in bank advertising 
were secured and an extensive cam- 
paign, with an appropriation that ap- 
proached $20,000, was embarked upon. 
Recently Mr. Larson introduced a "get 
together" monthly magazine for the 
benefit of the employees. 

Having been convinced, early in his 
financial career, that the banker holds 
the confidence of the people, and espe- 
cially of his customers, Mr. Larson laid 
out a special "get together" campaign 
between himself and the business men. 
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in which he was the principal actor. 
Business men depend upon the counsel 
of their banker to-day to a greater ex- 
tent than ever; it was therefore of 
prime importance that every business 
man in Tacoma should know that here 
was a banker whose word or advice 
could be thoroughly depended upon. 

That the results from this “uplift” 
campaign have amply demonstrated the 
wisdom of this progressive banking is 
reflected in the large increase in the 
bank's business during the time Mr. 
Larson has been at the head of affairs. 
Moreover, there are further improve- 
ments and alterations for early consid- 
erations that bid fair to make the Scan- 
dinavian American Bank the leading 
financial institution in Tacoma. 

INVESTMENT HOUSE IN NEW HOME 

John E. Price & Co., investment deal- 
ers at Seattle, Washington, have moved 
into new ground-floor quarters at Sec- 
ond avenue and Columbia street. The 
present organization of John E. Price 
& Co., in addition to John E. Price, the 
president, includes Andrew Price, Ho- 
mer L. Boyd, J. Cebert, Baillargeon, D. 
M. Lovegren, Andrew F. MacPherson, 
Warren Zinsmaster, Henry A. Colver 
and Harry J. Markey. 

THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 

The following staff appointments are 
announced by the Royal Bank of Can- 
ada: B. C. Stone, to be manager of 

Toronto, Cedarville Branch; R. M. 
Wilson, manager, of Toronto, Gerrard 
& Jones branch; A. J. Kelly, manager 
at Iroquois Falls; J. L. Gauthier, man- 
ager of Quebec, St. Bauveur branch; 
P. J. Clarkin, manager Harbour Buffet. 

CANADIAN BANKERS IN CONSOLIDATED 
RUBBER CO. 

Sir Charles B. Gordon, K. B. E., and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Molson, 
M. C., have been elected to the board of 
directors of the Canadian Consolidated 
Rubber Company, Limited. Sir Charles 
B. Gordon, K. B. E., is prominent in 
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commercial and financial circles in 
Montreal and Canada. He is vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Bank of Mon- 
treal, director of the Royal Trust Com- 
pany, president of the Dominion Tex- 
tile Company, and vice-president of the 
Montreal Cotton Company and C. Mere- 
dith Company. He was deputy chair- 
man of the Imperial Munitions Board, 
and during 1918 he was the represent- 
ative of the Imperial Munitions Board 
at Washington. For many years Sir 
Charles Gordon has been an active 
member of the Canadian Manufactur- 
ers' Association and was vice-president 
of the Quebec branch in 1911. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Molson, 
M. C., is a member of one of the oldest 
and most distinguished families in Mon- 
treal. He is a director of the Bank 
of Montreal and the Royal Trust Com- 
pany and is president of the Molson 
Brewery. Lieutenant-Colonel Molson 
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was among the first to offer for overseas 
service, and after a brilliant military 
career in France and Flanders, was 
awarded the Military Cross. He gained 
his rank while on service in France. 

The board of directors of the Cana- 
dian Consolidated Rubber Company as 
now constituted comprises Sir Mortimer 
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B. Davis, Sir Charles B. Gordon, K. B. 
E., Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Molson, 
M. C., E. W. Nesbitt, M. P., J. B. Wad- 
dell, Victor E. Mitchell, K. C., W. A. 
Eden, R. E. Jamieson, A. D. Thornton, 
H. Wellein, Colonel Samuel P. Colt, 
Charles B. Seger, Homer E. Sawyer, J. 
Newton Gunn and Elisha S. Williams. 



EXTENSION OF BRANCHES OF UNION BANK 
OF CANADA 

The Union Bank of Canada now has 
360 branches in all parts of Canada. 
Recently, in Montreal, J. S. Hiam, su- 
perintendent of franchises, announced 
that sixty of these branches had been 
opened since the signing of the armi- 
stice. This total includes not only new 
branches, but branches closed during 
the war which have been reopened. In 
the east the bank has opened up exten- 
sively in the Maritime Provinces. 
Branches have been established at Char- 
lottetown, P. E. I.; Truro, N. S., and 
Sussex, N. B. A new branch will open 
at Moncton, N. B., early in July, and 
another at Kantville, N. S., about the 
same date. New Ontario branches in- 
clude those at Ridgetown, Rodney and 
Campbellford. 



THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA IN FRANCE 

Announcement is made of the organ- 
ization of the Royal Bank of Canada 
(France), owned and managed by the 
Royal Bank of Canada. A general 
banking business will be conducted at 
the office of the bank, 28 Rue du Quatre- 
Septembre, Paris. William Warren 
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( Alfred Herbert, Ltd., Coventry, England, 
l Soclete Anonyme Alfred Herbert, Paris, France, 
l Societa Anonlma Itallana Alfred Herbert, Milano, Italy, 

( Graham Brothers, Stockholm, Sweden. 
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has been appointed manager and N. G. 
Hart assistant manager. 

The Royal Bank of Canada (France) 
will have at its command all the facili- 
ties afforded by the numerous branches 
of the bank and will be in an excep- 
tional position to extend a complete 
banking service on the most favorable 
terms. 

CANADIAN LOAN IN NEW YORK 

Arrangements were recently con- 
cluded whereby a group of New York 
banks and banking houses, headed by 
J. P. Morgan & Co., will extend a loan 
of $75,000,000 to the Dominion of Can- 
ada to be used in refunding that por- 
tion of the $100,000,000 five per cent, 
two-year Canadian loan which matures 
on August 1 next. 

i 

Cuba’s victory loan subscriptions 

According to an anouncement re- 
ceived from the Banco Mercantil Amer- 
icano de Cuba, Cuba's quota of the last 
Liberty Loan was oversubscribed with 
a total of $3,000,500 from 2,588 sub- 
scribers. 

A list of the subscriptions of the vari- 
ous banks in Havana, including sub- 
scriptions of their clients, follows : 



National Bank of Cuba. . . . 


1026 


$1,617,000 


Banco Espanol 


312 


285,250 


Royal Bank of Canada. . . . 


354 


206,950 


N. Gelats & Co. 


93 


256,800 


American Mercantile Bank. 


138 


132,300 


Waldo & Co 


8 


101,050 


National Citv Bank 


133 


96,150 


Pedro Gomez Mena 


73 


98,650 


Mendoza & Co 


36 


53,750 


National Bank of Cuba. . . 


294 


53,650 


Trust Company of Cuba. . . 


56 


33,550 


Commercial Bank 


7 


22,200 


Bank Nova Scotia 


29 


21,450 


Am. Foreign Bk. Corp 


7 


13,650 


Demetrio Cordova 


12 


5,750 


Liberty Bank 


9 


2,350 



PROSPEROUS CONDITIONS IN CUBA 

Cuba is now experiencing a very 
high degree of prosperity, according 
to a statement recently made to the 



“Wall Street Journal” by J. P. Mal- 
vido, manager of the foreign exchange 
department of the Banco Internacional 
de Cuba, of Havana, who was recently 
visiting in New York. Mr. Malvido 
said: 

As a result of the great prosperity brought 
to Cuba during the past few years, on ac- 
count of our sugar, there is more money in 
Cuba than ever before. This additional 
money has gone mostly to the farmers and 
the wage earners. For instance, last year 
there was $9,000,000 additional money 
brought into the Island by reason of our 
export trade and more than half is probably 
to be found in the pockets of the people. 
Most of the farmers and laborers are primi- 
tive in their knowledge of banks, so most of 
them keep their money in hiding places. 
There is a movement on foot to inculcate 
the spirit of thrift and savings. Our bank 
is making a special effort to secure savings 
deposits from the people in all the important 
towns. 



FLIPPANT CONTEMPORARY ON FLOURISH- 
ING BANK ROBBERS 

A contemporary prints the ensuing 
ultimatum, supposedly referring to the 
wide acclaim scientific management and 
eclecticism are eliciting among bank 
pirates: 

Hereafter, in order to save space, we 
shall ignore the following classes of 
bank robberies: 

(1) Those within 100 miles of the 
City Hall. 

(2) Those of the same bank within 
three days. 

(3) Those in which the robbers, or a 
quorum of them, were caught green- 
handed. 

(4) Those in which less than seven- 
teen automobiles figured (in other cases 
cars will be listed in the order of their 
appearance). 

(5) Those in which the miscreants 
overlooked less than $50,000, or any 
sum arranged in more than four piles. 

A list of the unrobbed banks of the 
preceding twenty-four hours will be pub- 
lished daily as the last item of the 
weather report. 
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The Problems of Europe 



P ERHAPS the most striking picture of present European 
conditions yet given by anybody is to be found in Frank A. 
Vanderlip’s book, “What Happened to Europe.” His 
views, so interestingly expressed, have aroused considerable discus- 
sion and some dissent on the ground that too gloomy a view is taken. 
Quite possibly Mr. Vanderlip has put the case thus strongly for the 
purpose of attracting the attention which he feels the importance 
of the matter deserves. 

The impression one gains from reading the results of Mr. Van- 
derlip’s five months’ observation in Eurone is that of grave concern 
on the part of the author lest a delay in restarting the shattered 
industries in several of the European countries may lead to serious 
social disturbances and possibly to the overthrow of existing govern- 
mental systems and the substitution of something decidedly radical 
in their place. In other words, that a disorganization something 
like that which prevails in Russia may be experienced in other coun- 
tries of Europe commonly regarded as far removed from such 
danger. 

The wide financial experience of Mr. Vanderlip and the unusual 
facilities he had for gaining information at first hand render his 
presentation of the case of exceptional importance, and a summary 
of his facts and conclusions will throw much-needed light on the 
European situation. 

He begins with a brief survey of the devastation wrought in 
Belgium and northern France, and says: “If I were writing a book 
on the w’ar, I would devote a chapter to telling about the systematic 
destruction of industry for solely commercial purposes; how fac- 
tories were selected that were competitive to German industry and 
ruthlessly destroyed, while others which were standing near by and 
which were non-competitive were left unharmed. In a sense, Ger- 
many has w’on one of her objects. She has destroyed the industry 
of northern France and much of the industry of Belgium, so that 
no matter how great or in what form indemnity is secured, these 
industries can not be replaced before similar German industries, and 
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the industries of other countries, may have absorbed their markets.” 

Some of the difficulties to be encountered in getting industry 
restarted are thus stated. Passing by the devastated countries, 
where obviously much time will be required, there are the govern- 
mental restrictions of one kind and another, the lack of raw mate- 
rials, of coal, an unsatisfactory labor situation, disorganized trans- 
portation and a serious lack of credit in many of the countries that 
would otherwise buy the goods once they were made and shipped. 
How serious is the lack of transportation may be understood from 
the fact that it is in part chargeable with the death by starvation 
of hundreds of thousands in Europe ip the last twelve months. Mr. 
Vanderlip states that he has the highest possible authority for the 
prediction that the food situation will be more serious in the spring 
and summer of 1920 than it has been this year, and indeed that it 
will be so serious that, taking into account the breakdown of trans- 
portation, it will be impossible to prevent another horror of starva- 
tion even if the ports of Europe are amply supplied with food. 

The inflation in the currencies of a number of the leading coun- 
tries of Europe is described in detail under the head, “A Chaos of 
Currencies.” This rather startling statement is made in regard to 
the industrial situation in England: ‘‘The brutal truth is that Eng- 
land’s labor has been so underpaid during the last generation that 
it has been unable to keep a roof over its head, and to-day there is 
urgent need for homes for a million working men’s families. This 
need is so great that the domestic situation of labor has become a 
national scandal, recognized by Parliament and employers, and one 
of the most important national movements in England to-day is 
connected with the housing problem.” 

Mr. Vanderlip says that the differential' that England has 
heretofore had in the last generation compared with America ‘‘has 
been the differential of a wage scale that averaged lower than the 
point at which the physical efficiency of labor could be maintained.” 
Higher wages will destroy this differential, but its advantages are 
expected to be made good by increased efficiency in production. 

How much the restoration of prosperous conditions in England 
depends upon the restarting of European industry is shown by the 
statement that a responsible cabinet minister told Mr. Vanderlip 
that unless England’s European markets can be re-established the 
problem of the Government will be to export five or six million 
English citizens to the colonies and elsewhere where they will be 
close to the food supply. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties in the British labor situation, 
Mr. Vanderlip found an existing feeling that these difficulties would 
be overcome. He also records this impression of the changing atti- 
tude of employers toward labor: “It is certain that, broadly speak- 
ing, employers are thoroughly awake to the necessity for conces- 
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sions to labor. There is an awakened consciousness of responsi- 
bility for unemployment. The industrial theory that labor is a 
commodity to be bought when wanted on the best terms that the 
bargain can be made is disappearing. The idea that there should 
be a genuine minimum wage, varying with different localities and 
conditions, but applicable to everyone, is gaining ground. Em- 
ployers’ minds are beginning to wonder if industry has not been 
shortsighted in leaving labor always in a state of apprehension in 
regard to the stability of its position and at least to question, if not 
fully to admit, that industry would gain in efficiency under a system 
of unemployment insurance. The aspirations of labor for a larger 
voice in the management of industry is being listened to with atten- 
tion, and on every hand there is a recognition that in the future 
labor will have, and in justice should have, a larger division of 
profits of industry either in the form of profit-sharing, or what 
seems more practical, for the present at least, maximum wages above 
minimum standards.” 

Mr. Vanderlip presents a striking picture of conditions in Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Belgium and Spain. His chapter on “Credit” 
is particularly instructive. He points out that Europe has a sound 
basis for all the credits the leading nations can possibly extend. He 
proposes that American credit should be united in partnership with 
Europe’s understanding and experience in regard to international 
industrial business. 

Temptation exists to make still further quotations from Mr. 
Vanderlip’s remarkably interesting book, but the reader who wishes 
to be well informed regarding the present outlook in Europe will 
wish to read the book itself, and that course is most heartily 
commended. 

* 



The Final War 

N O wonder that the proposed League of Nations has such vali- 
ant champions! They honestly seem to believe that it will 
prove the instrumentality for ending war forever and usher- 
ing in an era of perpetual peace. 

This belief was indicated in what President Wilson said to the 
Senate on July 10: 

“The monster that had resorted to arms must be put in chains 
that could not be broken. The united power of free nations must 
put a stop to aggression, and the world must be given peace. If 
there was not the will or the intelligence to accomplish that now, 
there must be another and a final war and the world must be swept 
clean of every power that could renew the terror.” 

The realization of this noble dream might be practicable were 
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it possible to conceive of all the peoples of the world living in terri- 
torial boundaries which they never will seek to change by force; 
if these peoples have governments which will satisfy them to such 
an extent that they never would forcibly seek to alter them; if the 
languages, customs, manners and economic conditions can all be so 
finely adjusted to the desires of the different peoples that they would 
not fight throughout all time for their alteration; if the ambition 
for military glory can be curbed not to break forth again; if the 
lust for commercial, industrial and financial domination can be per- 
petually restrained; if nations will stop aggressions of every kind, 
and if men will no longer fight for the mere love of fighting — then, 
in that millennial age, may we expect to see the final war. 

This same yearning for enduring peace was expressed a short 
time ago by Henry Ford in testifying in his libel suit against the 
“Chicago Tribune.” Here is a summary of Mr. Ford’s view's as 
reported in the newspapers: 

Mr. Ford said that he believed the plan for a League of Nations 
should be adopted in order to end war for all time. 

“Unless we have the League we should prepare up to the hilt 
for war,” said Mr. Ford. 

“No war threatens now,” said Mr. Stevenson. 

“We want to end it now 7 for all time.” 

“You think there would be a great war now unless we have a 
League of Nations?” 

“I think so.” 

“You think now that preparedness would be an insurance against 
war, don’t you?” 

“If it was used immediately to clean up the situation.” 

“Are you in favor of having a great army now to go over and 
clean it up?” 

“Yes, unless we get a League of Nations.” 

“So, if we do not get the League, you want this country to go 
to war again?” 

“I want them to clean it up now for all time.” 

Most of us would he willing to pay the price could there be any 
assurance of ending war for all time; but with new generations of 
people and new issues, no such assurance can he had. 

Illusory as these dreams of an unbreakable peace are believed 
to be, they are nevertheless to be applauded as indicating the peren- 
nial hopefulness of mankind. Great dreams often have come true, 
and so may this one. And despite the admitted faults of the League 
of Nations covenant, the plan for banding together the righteous- 
minded nations of the world to hold in check the rapacity of those 
not like-minded, and to insist upon the practice of international 
justice, is right in principle and should be capable of being worked 
out in practice. 
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The League Discussion 

P RESIDENT WILSON has placed the Peace Treaty, includ- 
ing the League of Nations covenant, before the Senate, and 
a discussion of the League proposal is now going on through- 
out the country. It is arousing very deep feeling. 

Objections to the proposed League of Nations chiefly rest on 
the grounds that it would impair the country’s sovereign rights in 
making war, in providing for the national defense, in interpreting 
and applying the Monroe Doctrine; and, besides, it is contended 
that provision should he made whereby withdrawal from the League 
would be made easier. A good deal of indignation has been aroused 
also by what is characterized as the bargaining away of the rights 
of Shantung to Japan in order to secure the allegiance of the latter 
country to the League of Nations plan. The fight over the ratifica- 
tion of the Peace Treaty centres around these matters. About 
the general terms of the Peace Treaty there seems no division of 
opinion and they excite but little interest. 

The sentiment making for the ratification of the Peace Treaty 
as it stands finds reinforcement in the general desire to create some 
sort of machinery whose object shall be to avoid war, and the almost 
universal wish for a speedy return to more normal economic con- 
ditions. Possibly the proponents of the League of Nations have 
counted upon these sentiments to aid in putting the League plan 
through. 

The situation in China has been partly of our own making. We 
withdrew from the Six Power group on the ground that it was 
unfair to China and that there were too few American banks par- 
ticipating in it. But we did nothing to remedy this alleged state 
of affairs. We proposed nothing better to take the place of the 
arrangement which our idealism had destroyed. China, under the 
necessity of raising outside loans, applied to the only place they 
could be procured — to Japan — and that country exacted, as she 
had a right to do, full security. It would seem, therefore, however 
sound may be our protest from an ethical standpoint against the 
absorption of Shantung by Japan, we are effectually estopped from 
trying to escape the inevitable consequence of our own action. 
China’s weakness has, of course, constituted Japan’s opportunity. 
The Chinese people have been torn by internal dissensions, robbed 
by military bandits, in the grasp of a horde of grafters, and they 
present a sorry spectacle to the world. Indeed, the condition of 
China menaces the safety of her neighbor, Japan, even if it does 
not threaten the peace of the world. We allowed China to drift 
financially and otherwise, and are now seeing the consequence of 
the ineptitude of endeavoring to apply idealism to a mo st practic al] 
situation. 
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In surveying the international mix-up which the proposed 
League of Nations threatens, one cannot escape the conclusion that 
the League plan might well have been left out of the Peace Treaty 
and made the subject of later and special international deliberation. 

It is inconceivable that the Senate will ratify the League cov- 
enant as it stands, for it invades the exercise of our national sov- 
ereignty and commits the United States to a hazardous participa- 
tion in international squabbles with which we may have no real 
concern. 

Why not submit this innovation in our governmental policy to 
a vote of the people? The referendum has been frequently invoked 
for subjects that were more or less trivial in their nature, but here 
is a proposal of the most vital character on which the people of the 
United States might well be allowed to express their opinion at 
the ballot-box. 



Tendency Toward Monopoly of Meat Trade 



F ROM a recent bulletin of the Federal Trade Commission it 
is learned that the “big five” Chicago meat packers threaten 
to gain a monopoly of the meat trade and of some other staple 
food products as well. The report says: 

“An approaching packer domination of all important foods 
in this country and an international control of meat products with 
foreign companies seems a certainty unless fundamental action is 
taken to prevent it. 

“A fair consideration of the course the five packers Have followed 
and the position they have already reached must lead to the con- 
clusion that they threaten the freedom of the market of the coun- 
try’s food industries and of the by-product industries linked there- 
with. 

“The meat packer control of other foods will not require long 
in developing.” 

Much detailed information is given tending to support this gen- 
eral charge. 

It would require too much space and would probably be of 
little value to take up each one of these specific allegations, but it 
may be of considerable value to discuss the purpose of the report 
as a whole. 

The matter may be regarded in more than one way ; in the first 
place, if we look upon great and successful business enterprise as 
something to be applauded, the gradual extension of the Chicago 
packers’ activities and the remarkable success they have achieved 
may be considered as evidence of great skill and enterprise and 
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of wonderful adaptability in meeting the demand for American 
food products both at home and abroad ; of course, if one takes what 
seems to be the bureaucratic government view — that big business 
and phenomenal success constitute in themselves a great menace 
to the public welfare — then the remarkable success of the packers 
may well excite concern. 

But there are some other considerations which appear equally 
weighty. Are not the real questions after all these : Are the food pro- 
ducers (especially the growers of stock) better off, the public bet- 
ter served and labor better rewarded than would have been possible 
under the conditions which prevailed prior to the development of 
the great packing industries? Upon the answer to the several phases 
of these questions the validity of the charges made by the Federal 
Trade Commission depends. Merely to enumerate what the “big 
five” have done in extending their facilities and enlarging their 
operations gives no satisfactory reply to these vital questions. 

Furthermore, the allegations made by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission bring up the whole subject of large business organizations 
as opposed to the smaller business units of former years. It is 
inconceivable that the skill and efficiency developed by the meat- 
packing concerns, and which was impossible under the old methods, 
should lie sacrificed and the country revert to the crude system of 
handling its meat products in use a half-century ago. 

As to the great business organizations themselves, is it not true 
that their vastness of itself tends toward greater wisdom of man- 
agement? The managers of large enterprises have the incentive 
of making successful and honorable business records, and there is 
ever present in their minds the monitory force of a potential public 
opinion, with the possibility of price regulation by law acting as 
a restraint upon an undue desire for profits. 

There is danger in unregulated monopoly, but with the correc- 
tive forces mentioned and the ever-present economic law that 
rapacity in trade generally defeats itself, the “big five” would seem 
to have a sufficient motive for conforming to sound and honorable 
practices. 

Recruiting the Working Forces of the 

City Banks 

T HERE is presented elsewhere in this number of The Bankers 
Magazine an article by Irwin G. Jennings, assistant secretary 
of the Metropolitan Trust Company of New York, on the sub- 
ject of “Solving the Problem of Supplying Junior Clerks for the 
Financial Institutions of Our Great Cities.” This title implies that 
at present there exists a lack of available raw material out of which 
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the future bankers of the country are to be formed. Undoubtedly 
this lack has received fresh attention owing to the fact that many 
banks have been short-handed to an extent greater than usual be- 
cause of the demands made on their employees for military and 
naval service. When normal conditions are restored the supply of 
bank men will be more plentiful. 

But probably the real point of the matter does not relate so 
much to the numerical supply as to the quality of the material avail- 
able for bank work. Naturally, the question arises, why do not the 
very best young men in the country instinctively turn to the banks 
for employment when beginning their life careers? The banker as 
a rule holds a high position in the community. His wealth, influ- 
ence and social standing all make his situation enviable. The bank 
clerk, too, is popularly supposed to be one who performs duties 
which are rather light in character, whose hours are short and whose 
pay is generous. This popular estimate of the banker and bank 
employee undergoes considerable qualification in the light of the 
real facts. It is true that the banker occupies, as a rule, an enviable 
place in his community, but, like almost everyone else who is exalted 
above his fellows, he gets his reward partly in the honor which his 
station confers. The banker, as a matter of fact, is rarely a rich 
man, though generally in comfortable circumstances. 

As to the bank clerk, there is considerable routine and drudgery 
about his work, it is not always well paid for, and the hours of em- 
ployment are much longer than the opening and closing time of 
the bank would indicate. 

Admitting the force of all these drawbacks to the profession 
of banking, however, it possesses many solid attractions. The bank 
is a great servant of industry and trade and performs a most useful 
function in promoting individual thrift. The banker is called on 
to test, in the light of cold judgment, the values of securities and 
the soundness of credits and of business enterprises. He thus has 
opportunities for service and for acquiring business information sec- 
ond to no one else ; every line of legitimate enterprise comes within 
his purview. With such opportunities it is the banker’s own fault 
if he does not develop into a most useful citizen, and one who 
acquires both power and wealth. 

Probably one reason why young men do not more eagerly enter 
upon banking as a career is because the opportunities in any one 
institution for advancement to an official position are comparatively 
limited. In recent years this hindrance has been somewhat over- 
come by the creation of a large number of assistant cashiers, whose 
duties are more important than the title would imply, especially in 
the large banks. 

Mr. Jennings rightly considers banking of great importance to 
the community, and his plea that its ranks be filled from a body 
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of specially-selected young men, preferably from the country, has 
much in its favor. He proposes that the selection of men for bank 
work in the larger cities be made by a cooperative effort on the part 
of the local high school and the local bank; that the young men so 
chosen he given positions in the city banks, paid a fair salary, and 
that they be permitted to continue their educational studies until 
they complete, if desired, the equivalent of a college course. The 
city banks are to form associations which would assure continuous 
employment, under proper limitations, to the young men and would 
have some general oversight of their welfare. 

The banking business of the United States needs, as never before, 
trained and educated men, and the suggestion of Mr. Jennings may 
afford a practicable means of securing them. Some banks have been 
doing as individual institutions practically what he believes might 
more advantageously be done collectively. 

It would react favorably upon popular opinion about banking 
if it could be shown that the bankers of the country are taking a 
deep interest in the young men, without purely selfish motives, and 
it ought to be of great value to any community if some of its boys 
every year, while pursuing their college studies, could receive the 
sound and varied business training which the offices of the great 
citv hanks afford. 

• 



Paying Employees by Bank Credits 



B ANKERS and large employers of labor will watch with much 
interest the results of a plan put in operation in England by 
Lord Leverhulme for paying the employees of Lever Bros., 
Ltd., by means of bank credits. The plan in brief, as described in 
the Monthly Report of Lloyd’s Bank, London, is as follows: The 
company is to pay over the wages to a bank chosen by the workmen, 
and it is thought that this will lead a man to draw merely the amount 
needed at the moment, leaving the balance on deposit. Such a 
balance is to be supplemented bv an addition from the company of 
five per cent, interest. 

Such a course, if generally adopted, would vastly increase the 
aggregate number of bank depositors and very considerably swell 
the volume of bank deposits. Needless to say, it would also give 
the banks a great deal more work to do than they now have. It is 
at least an open question whether the benefits would be corre- 
sponding. 

If such a plan were adopted it does not necessarily follow that 
all the employees of a given factory or of all factories in a given 
place would go to the hank every pay day to make a withdrawal. 
If they did, this would make it exceedingly difficult for any bank 
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to handle the crowds and would result in much confusion. Probably 
as employees became accustomed to the new method of receiving 
their pay they would go to the banks as other depositors now do 
whenever they needed currency. Their trade bills, rent, etc., would 
be paid by checks. 

In the old days of low wages bankers perhaps as a rule con- 
sidered the workman’s pay envelope as containing an amount large 
enough for a savings bank but hardly sufficient for a bank of deposit 
and discount. But times have changed. Even work of the com- 
monest kind is now being so liberally paid for that the weekly wages 
would be regarded in most banks as worth having. 

Lord Leverhulme’s plan does not, however, contemplate that 
the deposits shall be made by the employees as individuals, but that 
the amount shall be deposited by the employer in a lump sum, the 
employees being credited with the respective amounts due them. 
After the employees drew currency or checks to meet their require- 
ments considerable sums would probably remain in the banks, thus 
encouraging saving and increasing the bank’s deposit. 

The chief objection to the plan lies in the added clerical labor 
involved in carrying it out. But experience gained in the Liberty 
Bond campaigns shows that this labor may be quite materially 
reduced. 

To deposit all of an employee’s weekly earnings in a savings 
bank would appear impracticable, for the reason that the bulk of 
the deposit would certainly be almost immediately withdrawn in 
currency ; but where a bank permits checking against small accounts, 
these withdrawals would be largely offset by the fact that many of 
them would represent transfers of credit. 

Perhaps the ideal relation between the wage-earner and the bank 
is that where the wages received are not large enough to warrant 
a checking account, the amount which can be conveniently spared 
should be regularly deposited in a savings bank. It is admitted, 
however, that the proposal to have substantially all employees to 
receive their wages through the banks has much in its favor, and 
would hasten that universal employment of banking service which 
is now gradually taking place. 

Monetary Standard Again Under 
Examination 

T HAT ancient ghost of financial controversy — the standard of 
value — again rises to push the financial editor from the stool 
on which he has been quietly dozing since Bryan, St. John, 
Leech, Roberts, Bland and Jones ceased their contentions about the 
respective merits of gold and silver. Bryan claimed there was not 
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money enough in the world — and there were few automobiles or 
summer furs in those days and the high cost of living had not yet 
made its appearance. But South Africa and the Klondyke began 
to pour out such large quantities of the yellow metal that there was 
soon such an abundant supply of it that even Bryan quit moaning 
about the crime against silver, claiming? that the prosperity that fol- 
lowed the increased production of gold proved his contention that 
more metallic money was needed. When Bryan quit talking for 
silver the gold orators quit talking for gold, and prospects for a 
quiet time in the realm of monetary discussion appeared good. But 
this comforting appearance was illusory and short-lived. Soon it 
began to be claimed that the increased production of gold was itself 
causing an inflation of prices and a depreciation in the purchasing 
power of money almost comparable to what would have happened 
had Mr. Bryan been elected President and had carried out his threat 
to put the country on a silver basis with as little delay as possible. 
So much gold was coming from the mines that bankers of great 
financial authority, professors and political economists warned us 
that we should be drowned in a flood of gold. In the United States, 
because of the large supply of the metal, the alarm was especially 
acute. The remedy most commonly proposed was the demonetiza- 
tion of gold, on the ground that the metal was too plentiful and 
cheap longer to serve as a reliable standard of value. 

Then something happened : it was the breaking out of the war 
in Europe, followed by a mad and world-wide scramble for gold. 
We first sent over a gold ship to Europe to protect outstanding 
American bills and to get our tourists home ; then the tide turned ; 
we began to export so heavily to Europe that we drained the Euro- 
pean money markets of their gold. This, with the increase in the 
demand for commodities, tended to raise prices more and more — 
a tendency which was vastly accelerated by the increase in the paper 
currency, the dilution of bank reserves and the large public loans 
made necessary when the United States entered the war. Gold as 
currency disappeared, and the gold standard became more or less of 
a polite euphemism. 

Then began once more the old contention over the monetary 
standard. Silver had risen in price so that “bimetallism” no longer 
wore the attractions of former years; the once beautiful silver 
maiden, oppressed and bedevilled by the gold monster, had grown 
prosperous and pudgy, and no Lochinvar came out of the West to 
snatch her away from the haunts of opulence and pride. But if 
silver was cheap, other things were high : eggs, butter, coffee, cock- 
tails (of beloved or accursed memory, according to the point of 
view) , gasoline, rubber tires, wheat, potatoes and parsnips. Why 
should not these answer as the basis of the dollar? Professor Irving 
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Fisher of Yale University gives the answer. He suggests that we 
“banish gold entirely from our thoughts and think of a dollar as 
simply a number of grains of gold bullion in the Treasury vault, 
the number changing from time to time, but always definite and 
specific at any time. * * * But it will be asked: What rule 

or criterion is to guide the Government in making changes in the 
dollar’s weight? A definite and simple criterion for the required 
adjustment is at hand — the ‘index number’ of prices.” 

This “index number” is made up from the prices of commodi- 
ties, such as those indicated above or otherwise. The “Mining Con- 
gress Journal” characterizes this proposal as a dangerous scheme, 
saying : 

“This plan for stabilizing the value of the dollar might be 
likened to a standardization of the yardstick by making it of elastic 
rubber so that it might be made to adjust itself to the length of any 
article which it sought to measure. Plentiful crops or increased 
efficiency in production by which the supply of those articles, the 
average price of which is to be the index number, would increase the 
value of the dollar just as the yardstick of elastic rubber might be 
made to adjust itself to the length of any article. 

“The -law of supply and demand would attach itself to both sides 
of all transactions under the Fisher plan in such a way as to destroy 
itself. The world has produced many inventors of perpetual motion 
by which it was proposed to set aside the law' of gravity. Professor 
Fisher’s plan seems designed to set aside the law of supply and 
demand, and to that extent is a most unique proposal. A law 
which can be set aside is not a law. A law of gravity and the law 
of supply and demand will surely come back. To make useless man- 
kind’s universal yardstick of value — gold — it will be necessary to 
change, to revolutionize, the viewpoint of the world, civilized and 
semi-civilized alike. It might be possible to convince an educated 
community that all exchange can be based on credit, but it will 
require many generations to convince the world that paper money 
is always and everywhere of equal value. The world might have 
agreed upon platinum as the best measure of value, but it did not. 
The world did agree upon gold as the most stable measure of value 
and will continue to so consider it without respect to the academic 
discussions of any or all of the world’s theorists.” 

But the gold miners are unhappy, too, for they contend that 
the cost of producing the metal has gone way above the mint price, 
and ask that this be raised. So that between these differing con- 
tentions the old ghost of standard of value stalks calmly upon the 
stage, wholly unmindful of all the din he has been creating in the 
world for centuries past. 
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The Federal Reserve Board and Speculation 

R ECENT flurries in the call loan market have caused the Fed- 
_ eral Reserve Board to issue a lengthy statement explaining 
the relation of the banks and the Federal Reserve system to 
speculation. In this statement it is said: 

“It is not the function of the Treasury nor of the Federal 
Reserve Banks or the banking institutions of the country to provide 
cheap money for stock speculation, and the board feels that the reflex 
action of the rates for call money on stock collateral upon the Gov- 
ernment’s financial programme and the requirements of commerce 
and industry has greatly decreased, and will continue to decrease 
as it becomes better and better understood that the true functions 
of the banking institutions of the country and of the Federal 
Reserve system, acting in their aid, is subject to the temporary 
requirements of the Government, to finance commerce and industry. 
Only those banking institutions which adhere to this policy are per- 
forming their true function and are being wisely and conservatively 
handled in the real interest of their stockholders and the public. 
The demands for credit for stock speculation must yield precedence 
to these prior demands, and the rates for stock speculation ruling 
from time to time, however erratic, can have no permanent effect 
upon the rates for Government and commercial and industrial 
purposes.” 

Whether it is the function of the Federal Reserve Banks to 
provide cheap money for stock speculation or not, that is what they 
are doing and what they inevitably must do. Stock speculation 
goes on chiefly in the larger cities and in New York particularly. 
By reducing the reserve requirements of the banks, and by provid- 
ing that all legal reserves must consist of credits at the Federal 
Reserve Banks, the Federal Reserve system greatly aided stock 
speculation by providing cheaper bank credits. Furthermore, the 
rediscounting operations now possible tend in the same direction. 
Although the paper eligible to rediscount must be based upon other 
than financial operations — that is, must originate in production and 
exchange of commodities— this does not materially alter the case, 
for banks that were accustomed to carry commercial paper in their 
own portfolios can rediscount it and thereby gain large additional 
credits which they can use in making loans for stock speculation if 
they choose. 

Wall Street has no cause for complaint against the Federal 
Reserve system, for it indirectly affords abundant means for stock 
speculation. With diluted bank reserves, and with a currency issue 
not yet subject to true commercial redemption, it could hardly be 
otherwise. 
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Solving the Problem of Supplying Junior 
Clerks for the Financial Institutions 
of Our Great Cities 



By IRWIN G. JENNINGS, Assistant Secretary Metropolitan Trust 

Company, New York 



THE PLAN 

1. The formation in each of our great 
cities of an association of banks, trust com- 
panies and financial institutions for the pur- 
pose of bringing into their employ as junior 
clerks the young men graduates of small 
city and village high schools. 

2. The administration of the affairs of 
such association, in general by a board of 
trustees and in detail by a paid director or 
secretary. 

3. The planning and raising of a budget 
for financing such organization by contribu- 
tions from the member banks based upon 
the estimated number of junior clerks to be 
furnished by the association. 

4. The organization, in selected small cities 
and villages supporting high schools, of an 
interest in the purposes of the central as- 
sociation under the leadership of a commit- 
tee composed of the principal of the high 
school and one or more bankers of the local- 
ity. 

5. The selection by the above committee 
of two or more graduates annually from 
each of the high schools represented for the 
purpose of receiving scholarships to be pre- 
sented by the associated banks. 

6. The securing of complete cooperation 
between the association and approved edu- 
cational organizations of the city center in 
the matter of receiving the recipients of 
the scholarships as students and the terms 
and conditions of their enrollment. 

7. The formulation by the association of 
rules governing the conditions of the scholar- 
ship award and the salary, hours and details 
of the service required of the clerks. 

8. The securing, maintenance and exten- 
sion by the secretary, of both the city bank- 
ers’ interest in the movement and that of 
the local high schools and their students. 

9. The reception in the city center, by the 
secretary, of the new men on their arrival, 
their proper placement in good homes, in 
positions in the offices of the associated mem- 
bers and in the classes of the cooperating 
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educational institutions; the secretary 
throughout the year acting as advisor and 
confidant of the boys and exercising a per- 
sonal and sympathetic supervision over their 
progress. 

10. The inception and carrying out of 
plans looking to the welfare of the clerks 
and students and the unification and im- 
provement of their ideals in connection with 
their new vocation. 

11. The establishment of a clearing-house 
of information and a medium by which de- 
serving clerks may be brought in touch 
with more ambitious banking positions. 

THE ARGUMENT 

L ET us suppose that you were up 
in an aeroplane making a survey 
of the world for the purpose of 
locating your boy in business. Suppose 
that, after flying over every part of the 
earth, you finally found yourself above 
the greatest business street in the rich- 
est city of the best country in the world, 
and it were possible for you to place 
your son in an attractive office headed 
by men acknowledged to be the leading 
financiers and business men in that 
country, and on a basis that would 
promise opportunity for the boy to 
grow. How much further would you 
seek ? 

Coming a little nearer to earth, let us 
suppose that you were a boy in an in- 
land city or town, with a good high 
school education or better, who desired 
to follow a business career, but that 
openings were limited. Assume that 
there was an opportunity for you to 
connect yourself with a reliable business 
or banking house on or near Wall street, 
New York city, in the great financial 
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district. Supposing the majority of 
your immediate competitors for pro- 
motion were boys who had failed to 
make good in the first year of the 
high school, or who had decided that 
they had had enough book knowledge 
after finishing the grammar grades. 
Suppose, further, that the oppor- 
tunity was not only open to you, but 
that you were encouraged by your em- 
ployees to spend four or five evenings 
a week in the lecture and classrooms of 
the country’s leading universities, and 
that at the end of four or five years of 
study you would be entitled to a college 
degree. How would you view your 
prospects on commencement day with 
your bachelor’s degree in your hand and 
a dollar in your pocket, both earned by 
yourself, a good job on which to fall 
back, and with several influential busi- 
ness friends who were interested enough 
in your career to push you along? 

And now, Mr. President of the Blank 
National Bank or Trust Company of 
New York city — the very soul of whose 
chief clerk is consumed in solving the 
question of proper sources of reliable 
new material for his bank’s organiza- 
tion, and by handling a large number of 
young men whose apparent ambition in 
life is to quit on the hour and to side- 
step anything savoring of mental de- 
velopment — suppose that you were able 
to fill your lower positions with young 
men of the best American stock, pos- 
sessing first-class high school records 
and willing to get down underneath the 
work of your institution, to do it well, 
and with an ambition to add to their 
knowledge as the opportunity came to 
them. Would not your organization 
improve in quality? 

Just a few words to the governors of 
the American Institute of Banking and 
to the trustees of the schools of com- 
merce of New York and Columbia uni- 
versities. Suppose that for your classes 
in business and finance you could draw 
upon a class of well prepared young 
men, eager to learn, fortified for your 
lectures with a combination of text-book 
study and business experience, with 
prospects of advancement in their work 
and with the chances in their favor of 
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becoming a credit to their instructors 
and alma mater. Would this be attract- 
ive to you? 

In other words, if by a>little organ- 
ization and thought on this subject, the 
father can be delighted, the boy made 
enthusiastic, the chief clerk relieved and 
the trustee gratified, will it not be prof- 
itable to reason together for a little 
while and see what may be done ? 

A MEDIUM OF CO-OPERATION 

Here are people who need each other, 
who can help each other and who are 
vainly seeking each other, but there be- 
ing no existing medium to bring them 
together, they do not find each other. 
It is not only a problem for the men 
and interests immediately concerned, 
but there is involved in this matter an 
immense amount of public interest. This 
is so because an analysis of what is 
.America’s most important work will 
surely establish the fact that the finan- 
cial and business interests of our great 
American cities are bound to be indis- 
pensable to the efficient administration 
of our country’s tremendous future re- 
sponsibilities, and it is essential to our 
nation’s credit that these interests per- 
form their mission well. Obviously, 
therefore, it is not only a question of 
what may or ought to be done, but 
America’s important work and the peo- 
ple who can do it best must be brought 
together. 

Never, except in time of , war, has 
there been any attempt to marshal 
America's efficient young men so that 
our country may receive the benefit of 
their united effort. Vocational training 
and direction that is limited to returning 
soldiers, whether able or disabled, is not 
enough. It is highly important that 
something be done for the coming gen- 
erations of able and efficient young men 
who are ambitious and properly pre- 
pared, that they may be brought in con- 
tact with a type of work the most use- 
ful within their capabilities. 

For the purpose, therefore, of dis- 
cussing the matter more simply and spe- 
cifically, let us direct our attention to 
the situation that exists in the Wall 
Street district of New York city, always 



keeping in mind, however, that the same 
problem exists to a greater or less ex- 
tent in the corresponding locality of 
every large city, and that thv w ame solu- 
tion is applicable. 

The hypothetical paragraphs above 
do not overstate the situation as it ac- 
tually exists. By far the greater per- 
centage of the beginners in this impor- 
tant field of activity are woefully short 
in their educational fundamentals and 
in their ability or desire to grow men- 
tally. Of these many are misplaced 
and never can hope to do this important 
work well, and if perchance some of 
them do get into positions of influence, 
there is danger that the policies of such 
men will be narrow and unprogressive. 
But, on the other hand, there is now no 
choice. It is impossible at times to ob- 
tain even this kind of help. The offi- 
cers of our banking institutions realize 
that something must be done to raise the 
educational standard and in general seek 
to solve the problem in two ways, either 
by stimulating attendance of their em- 
ployees, of whom many are at present so 
unprepared as to be unable to appreciate 
their opportunities, at the classes of the 
American Institute of Banking and 
other schools doing kindred work, or to 
organize the bank’s force into educa- 
tional classes and attempt to do this 
work under the supervision of their own 
officers. Neither plan is entirely suc- 
cessful. According to a report quoted 
in one of our leading financial journals, 
out of twenty-eight employees of a 
prominent New York city bank, whose 
progress was followed faithfully in a 
chart exhibit, only one pupil lived up to 
the programme which he mapped out for 
himself. These twenty-eight were 
above the average. They at least start- 
ed to do something. On the other hand, 
no bank is an educational institution ; it 
is neither equipped nor manned as a 
school, and it is largely because of the 
vital necessity of the case that attention 
is turned to teaching. Much good no 
doubt is done, but no bank’s experience 
in either of the above methods is really 
flattering. The trouble lies in the poor 
quality of the raw material. 

On the other hand, in the smaller 
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towns and cities in practically every 
part of our country the vocational prob- 
lem is a vital one. It is much easier 
for the girls to be placed, either as 
school teachers or stenographers. But 
in the case of the boy it is necessary to 
consider the ultimate and not the im- 
mediate prospects of the work into 
which he is going. Many boys are sent 
to college with no definite end in view, 
and often their college career is more or 
less of a protest. At the end of this 
time the problem of proper placement 
is even more acute than before. In their 
eyes what a wonderful thing it would be 
if they could come in contact with the 
great work that is being done in our 
financial centers. The fact that there 
were jobs waiting for them, that their 
welfare while in the city would be 
studied, that proper homes would be 
found for them and reasonable super- 
vision provided, together with the fact 
that they might easily acquire a practi- 
cal college education, preparing them 
specifically for their future activities, 
would make a tremendous appeal to 
them. A goal would be constantly be- 
fore them. This does not necessarily 
mean that cultural studies would be 
eliminated from the curricula, for it is 
quite possible that the need would be 
felt for broadening studies; but, with 
their minds fixed upon the main pur- 
pose, they would doubtless be able to 
see the reason for and apply themselves 
better to a fair amount of general train- 
ing. The question might be asked why 
the outsider should have any advantage 
over the New York city boy. This is not 
necessarily the case, for the well pre- 
pared New York boy is soon grabbed up 
by business houses ; but the fact remains 
that he lives at home, is usually per- 
mitted to spend his earnings on himself 
and has the friends of a lifetime within 
easy reach. This leads him to other 
pursuits than evening study. On the 
other hand, the village boy who leaves 
home and friends to work out his future 
on his own resources displays an initia- 
tive and assumes a responsibility that 
will insure his carrying out the pro- 
gramme that is laid down for him. He 
cannot go back home without accom- 



plishing something. His friends would 
laugh him out of town if he did so. In 
his new environment he will have at the 
start but few friends, and if he is pay- 
ing his expenses out of his earnings* he 
will have little means at his disposal for 
amusement. These boys, under such 
circumstances, are bound to make good. 

Here, then, is good raw material to 
draw upon. More than one out of 
twenty-eight of these fellows will finish 
the job they start. Their presence will 
tend to promote the morale of any insti- 
tution for which they work. They will 
be on time at their work and conform to 
the rules laid down. They are essen- 
tially courteous. Each month they will 
add to their equipment. In time they 
can be developed into bankers and finan- 
ciers. But, granted that these things 
are true, how will the New York banker 
get hold of these boys? In order to 
start the discussion, how would a plan 
something like the following work? 

a bankers’ vocational association 

Let such New York banks, trust com- 
panies and financial houses as are inter- 
ested in the project form an association 
which, for want of a better name, may 
be called the Bankers’ Vocational Asso- 
ciation, membership in which is open to 
representatives of the above institutions. 
Each member shall make contributions 
to the support of the association based 
either upon his interest in the movement 
or, better, upon the estimated number 
of young men that would be employed 
by his institution. The affairs of the 
association should be administered by 
the customary board of trustees and its 
details looked after by a vocational di- 
rector and secretary, who, at the begin- 
ning, might be one and the same person. 
The budget of such an organization, 
therefore, could be made very modest. 
The main idea of this organization 
would be to interest young men grad- 
uates of high schools in the inland towns 
and cities of our country to accept posi- 
tions as office boys or junior clerks in 
New York banks and financial houses 
and to supplement their daily work in 
such institutions by evening study in ap- 
proved educational organizations. In 
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order to do this there should be organ- 
ized in certain selected cities or vil- 
lages — the smaller the better — maintain- 
ing high schools^ a local knowledge and 
interest in the movement, under the 
leadership of the principal of the high 
school and one or more of the bankers 
of the community. The minimum 
amount of responsibility required of 
these gentlemen would be to select by 
competent means two or more young 
men in each year’s graduating class of 
the high school who would be awarded 
the scholarships of the central associa- 
tion. It would be well within the scope 
of their possibilities for the local units 
so to organize their work as to stimulate 
greatly enthusiasm for economic and 
financial study in their communities. In 
such cases the amount of good accom- 
plished would be beyond immediate esti- 
mate. 

The work of selecting the high schools 
-and organizing their interest would be 
-one of the duties of the vocational di- 
rector or secretary. If the association 
were properly appraised and supported 
in New York city there would be no 
f question but that any required number 
of high schools could be brought into 
the organization. For a high school to 
be designated by the associated banks 
of its metropolis would be worthy of 
note and the community would consider 
the recipient of a scholarship as having 
been most signally honored. After 
properly organizing the association and 
awakening interest and co-operation 
among the New York institutions in- 
volved, a vital part of the director’s 
work would be to receive the young men 
as they arrive in the city, to have proper 
homes selected for them, to see that they 
were properly placed in an office of one 
of the associated members, to get them 
properly placed in their school work, 
and throughout the year to act as the 
adviser and confidant of all the young 
men under his charge, and to exercise 
a personal and sympathetic supervision 
over their progress. 

The association itself should prescribe 
the hours during which these young men 
should be employed, which ordinarily 
1 should be the regular banking hours, but 



with a minimum amount of night work, 
thus giving them the opportunity to at- 
tend their lectures and prepare their 
assignments. A minimum and maxi- 
mum salary, for the first year at least, 
should be fixed by the association, which 
should not vary greatly from the market 
value of the services required, and which 
should be approximately the same in the 
offices of all members, so that there 
would be no ground for preference at 
the start by reason of business connec- 
tion, salary or type of work required. 
The new boys would thus be on the same 
basis as other employees, and certainly 
as much expected of them in every way, 
with the possible exception of night 
work. 

Boys from seventeen to twenty years 
of age, the average for high school grad- 
uation, are just at the right age for this 
purpose. Such boys are willing to be- 
gin at the bottom and at the minimum 
salary paid On Wall Street, which is 
usually more than the wages paid in 
their own town. The advantages or 
proximity to higher educational institu- 
tions and the opportunities offered by a 
Wall Street connection would be real 
and count for much in their eyes. In 
the Wall Street district of New York 
there has been some very intelligent in- 
dividual effort made to attract college 
students and graduates into bank work. 
Where the institution is large enough to 
offer the positions that will be continu- 
ously attractive to college graduates, a 
fair measure of success may attend such 
work, but the boy just graduated from 
high school is by far the better subject 
to work with in this respect, because 
there is more to offer him and, most im- 
portant of all, because there is more real 
need for his services. There are more 
jobs on the bench open to-day than 
higher up in the bank’s organization, 
and the need for good material at the 
start is acute. 

Also, the project begun here would be 
much more economical, because the 
wages paid for the same type of man 
material would be smaller and the re- 
cipient would be satisfied better than 
the college man with the ordinary bank’s 
normal promotion policy. Quite im- 
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portant, also, is the fact that the educa- 
tional training provided in our plan 
would be more economical and efficient 
because the instructors of such educa- 
tional organizations as the Institute of 
Banking are specialists in their work, 
and the curricula could easily be modi- 
fied on good cause shown. As to the 
matter of method, the plan above is a 
better one than could be inaugurated by 
any individual bank, because the need is 
a general one, and in order that results 
might be economically produced for all 
the banks in the association, the logical 
requirement would be for a uniform 
method of handling the problem. 

There is no reasonable limit to the 
possibilities that might grow out of such 
a project. The idea of a dormitory 
system for the boys might be attractive 
to some and the welfare features of the 
work could be greatly developed. The 
association might in time become a clear- 
ing house of information to both bank- 
ers and their employees, whereby more 
ambitious positions in the bank’s organ- 
ization and the proper men to fill them 
could be conveniently brought together. 
It might reasonably be expected that 
through this means the university ideal 
in New York’s financial district would 
receive a tremendous impetus. With this 
in mind, our educational organizations 
can well afford to co-operate fully with 
the association. Especially should it be 
kept in mind that in no way is there any 
conflict between this plan and the func- 
tions of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing. By such means as is advocated here 
a higher type of young men would be 
brought under the influence of the New 
York chapter in such a way as to make 
it one of the most powerful and useful 
educational organizations in the whole 
country. 

Where so great need exists and where 
the material for filling the need can be 
so easily and propitiously brought into 
the situation, will it not be well not only 
to think about the plan, but also to take 
steps to bring about its realization? 
From the mere standpoint of construct- 
ive publicity alone, there is no move- 
ment that could be inaugurated that 
would so completely and continuously 



show the rest of the country that there 
is a real human element on Wall Street. 
Nothing would so thoroughly bring to 
shame the mouthings against Wall 
Street of the irresponsible political 
demagogue as to be called to task in 
various localities by fathers, the future 
of whose boys was being so sanely and 
generously handled under the patronage 
of the bankers and financiers of that dis- 
trict. Make no mistake, the above plan 
or something similar to it is practical 
and can be made to work. It has already 
worked remarkably well in a number of 
individual cases, and better results are 
bound to be obtained if the matter is 
handled intelligently and according to 
a well considered plan by an association 
of such banks and financial institutions 
as are actually experiencing the need of 
better sources for office boys and junior 
clerks. For an average experience read 
the story of Higgins. 



THE STORY OF HIGGINS 



Six feet tall in his stockings and with 
his arms and legs a little too long for his 
coat and trousers, Higgins began work 
on Wall Street nine months ago. He 
had just graduated from the high school 
of a town in Ohio boasting a population 
of 600. His father was a farmer, but 
Higgins did not want to farm. His fa- 
ther finally decided to enter him in a 
western university, but when the op- 
portunities for combining business ex- 
perience with educational opportunity in 
New York were explained to him, he ad- 
vised his son to accept an offer of a job 
on the bench of a Wall Street bank at 
$40 a month. In the nine months that 
have elapsed since he started to work 
Higgins has finished his freshman year 
in the New York University, paid most 
of his expenses, made a record as about 
the best office boy in the concern for 
which he was working, and has just re- 
ceived notification that his salary will 
be so increased that he will be able to 
start the next year with an income fifty 
per cent, larger than at the beginning 
of the former year. Since he took hold 
of his job the only complaint that has 
ever come from Higgins was that there 
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was not enough work 
Now Higgins wants 
York all the eligible 



to keep him busy, 
to bring to New 
boys in his home 



town. And what is 
they want to come. 
Higgins. 



more to the point. 
Keep your eye on 



The Personal Factor in Industry 

The Story of a Man Who Used Twentieth Century Methods 
in the Application of Common Sense 



By HARRY T. JONES 



G ENTLEMEN, before we adjourn 
there is a matter of vital impor- 
tance pertaining to the affairs of 
this company, particularly its future, 
which I wish to bring to your attention.” 
It was President Ramsey speaking, the 
occasion being a meeting of the board 
of directors of the Ajax Car and Foun- 
dry Company. 

Van Dusen, the banker, breathing out 
a huge volume of smoke from his cigar, 
looked through it pensively. Giving an 
extra blow through his improvised smoke 
screen, he glanced across the table at 
Ramsey and said: “What’s the matter 

now? Are we broke, or are ‘Hen* Ford’s 
new tin cars crowding our product off 
the map?” And, exhibiting a none too 
evident demeanor that the president’s 
forthcoming statement would be un- 
usually interesting to him, he puffed 
heavily on his cigar, expecting Ramsey 
to reveal some mere form of red tape 
which would require his passing atten- 
tion. 

“No,” replied the president, “unfor- 
tunately, this is a matter where our di- 
rect finances are concerned only nom- 
inally. Thanks to our good friend, Mr. 
Van Dusen, the financial management of 
the company has been quite ably carried 
on through his wise and timely advice. 

“The subject which I have in mind 
concerns the three thousand employees 
who make our organization possible and 
our future attitude toward their wel- 



fare. It also concerns their future at- 
titude toward us. 

“I might utilize this opportune time 
to inform you that a committee of our 
workers have notified us that they de- 
sire to meet with me in this office next 
week, at which time there will be pre- 
sented a petition for shorter hours, more 
pay and the unqualified recognition of 
their union, namely, the Amalgamated 
Foundry Workers of America, Local 
No. 237.” 

President Ramsey’s statement brought 
the attention of the directors from their 
usually lethargic deliberations to a point 
where their interest was immediately 
aroused. Round the table passed ejac- 
ulations by the directors condemnatory 
of unions, the Bolsheviki element, the 
country’s government, its politics and 
the company’s employees in general. A 
possible strike looming up on the hori- 
zon where their capital was invested had 
stirred these men into more than mental 
activity. It had brought them into a 
fever of excitement and heated remarks. 
And through it all not one of those pres- 
ent discussed the situation from the 
viewpoint of the worker. 

WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO ABOUT IT? 



Van Dusen had remained silent. 
When a lull occurred in the hubbub 
caused by Ramsey’s statement the 
banker addressed himself to the presi- 
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dent. “What are you going to do about 
it?” 

“That’s just the question I’ve been 
waiting for,” he replied. “What I’m 
going to do, and the advice which I am 
hoping for from you gentlemen, will re- 
quire a deal of hard thinking and wise 
reasoning. It will need some explana- 
tion. 

“It puts forth the thought that there 
should be provided some sort of legal 
machinery that would insure against 
strikes, walkouts or lockouts of em- 
ployees of a plant such as ours, urging 
that there should be a control of such 
matters that would protect the vast and 
important interests of the unoffending 
public, that invariably suffers when 
manufacturing systems cease to func- 
tion wholly or in part. 

“It becomes quite evident that our 
employees will present grievances either 
real or fancied, perhaps both. It is also 
quite a needless declaration on my part 
to observe that we do not want a strike 
here if we can possibly avoid it. 
Neither do we desire to be coerced into 
methods of running our business entirely 
upon the dictatorial demands of our 
workers. 

“If a strike seems imminent in the 
works of the Ajax Car and Foundry 
Company it becomes the personal duty, 
and I might say the public duty, of this 
board of directors to help us in thinking 
out the best possible means to avoid its 
occurrence, provided there accrues an 
equal amount of justice to ourselves, our 
workers, and as to how it will apply to 
the future of the company. 

“I have a suggestion — one which I 
deem very interesting. It is one that 
thinking men should give calm and care- 
ful consideration to, and upon the con- 
clusion of our thought and study, if we 
should look favorably upon the idea, we 
can determine quickly what action we 
shall take. 

“Any movement that would provide a 
remedy for the situation that is appar- 
ently coming to confront us — a way to 
avert future occurrences of that sort — 
would have my full and sincere support. 
Safeguard the rights of employees and 
the employer all you care to, but bear in 



mind the future — which pays the freight 
in all circumstances — is also entitled to 
a bit of safeguarding. Anything that 
will work to prevent suspension of our 
activities in the future, along with the 
consequent loss to ourselves and our 
workers, would be a step in the right 
direction. It all becomes a matter of 
what to do and how to do it, in order to 
bring about the much-to-be-desired con- 
dition that would guarantee our future 
safety. 

“In the main, strikes are wasteful and 
useless. There is, of course, justice on 
one side and, really or apparently, in- 
justice on the other, always. It is per- 
fectly reasonable to believe that some 
tribunal can be effectively organized 
with power to settle such difficulties. 
Of course there is arbitration, but this 
occurs to me — how can we effectively 
discount the possibility of ever having 
a strike occur in our plant? This is a 
question to which I have given deep 
study. And I think that now is the 
time when that question should be 
studied by every business man, employer 
and employee, and the general public. 

“In every question that arises between 
the employer and his employees, the 
employees should be given a square deal ; 
the employer should be given a square 
deal, too; but, paramount to both, is 
the square deal as it governs the future. 
The suggestion which I have to bring 
forward at this time is that you em- 
power me to bring Glenn Ogden from 
Chicago and install him here as general 
manager of the company.” 

“Who is this man Ogden; what are 
his qualifications for the job, and how 
is he going to circumvent the machina- 
tions of the Bolshevik?” exclaimed 
Johnson, the steel man. “Do you imag- 
ine that, should we not accede to the de- 
mands of the workers, this Ogden can 
prevent a strike?” 

Van Dusen, apparently unmoved, shot 
a glance through his smoke screen 
toward Johnson, then rested his atten- 
tion on Ramsey, as the president re- 
sumed. 

“Glenn Ogden is a college man. 
Played halfback on the football team. 
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pulled the bow oar in the varsity boat 
and was captain of the track team. 
Since leaving college he has been a 
clean liver, taking good care of himself, 
and I’ll venture the opinion that to-day 
he can run the hundred in a flat ten 
seconds.” 

“Sounds to me,” said Johnson, “as if 
you were recommending a man to take 
charge of a sporting goods store, where 
his record might influence people to buy. 
Where does the fit-in start with refer- 
ence to his being the general manager 
of a concern like ours? Do you intend 
playing him in the role of a strike- 
breaker ?” 

“Shut up/’ growled Van Dusen, 
showing the fact that even a banker 
sometimes uses plain English. “Give 
Ramsey a chance to tell us what he 
knows and feels; then hurl ypur epi- 
thets, questions and objections at him 
afterward. Go on, Mr. President; we 
are anxious to hear more of your friend 
Ogden and your proposition to bring 
him here.” 

“Mr. Ogden, since leaving college,” 
continued the president, as if no inter- 
ruption had occurred, “has made a study 
of strikes, upheavals, financial problems 
and other economic occurrences. Some 
of his solutions have met with such suc- 
cess that more than once the Govern- 
ment has sent for him and employed his 
special services in the unraveling of its 
most intricately tangled affairs, both as 
an adviser and a worker. Some private 
interests such as ours have used him to 
very good advantage. It is through 
my intimate connections, formed at vari- 
ous conventions which I have attended, 
that Mr. Ogden was brought to my no- 
tice. I have met him, and after meet- 
ing him wanted to know him better. 
Following this impulse, I have gotten to 
know him and his methods almost as 
well as I know you gentlemen here. One 
of the latest things which I have learned 
about him from one of his friends is the 
fact that while he was a freshman in 
college he licked half the sophomores 
single handed during the interclass rush. 
From that day on, while he was in col- 
lege, popularity was his middle name. 

“Your most natural question 



probably be as to what he knows about 
work in a plant such as ours. I do not 
know that he is any better versed in 
steel work than he is in shipbuilding. 
Neither do I know that he will evince 
any capabilities for traction work or 
carbuilding. But those are not the 
things that I want him for. I should 
like to have him here purely in the ca- 
pacity of a handler of men. He has a 
wonderful disposition and an amiable 
smile. His age is thirty-three. You 
gentlemen no doubt are aware of the 
feasibility of picking young men for big 
jobs these days and are familiar with 
the whys and wherefores of the selec- 
tions. I am of the opinion that it will 
benefit the situation greatly by the in- 
stallation of Ogden as our general man- 
ager, and I earnestly urge your action 
and support in attaining the desired re- 
sult.” 

THE BANKER 8UPPORT8 PROGRESS 

After the debate which followed, it 
was Van Dusen who spoke. The banker 
had not moved from the position he had 
taken in his chair since the beginning of 
the meeting. Neither had he stopped 
smoking. He was a great listener, per- 
haps from habit in the position of his 
daily life. His remark was short and 
snappy: 

“Move Ogden be brought here.” 

His judgment always carried weight 
with the others. The motion was car- 
ried, and the meeting adjourned. Van 
Dusen strolled over to the ticker, re- 
marked, “Steel 99,” and went out, the 
others following. Ramsey stepped into 
his private office and rang for his sten- 
ographer. He dictated a wire to Chi- 
cago which read: 

Mr. Olenn Ogden , 312 N. Randolph St., 
Chicago, III*.: 

Weather cloudy. Will expect you tomor- 
row. Ramsey. 

Van Dusen stepped into President 
Ramsey’s office and greeted him cor- 
dially. Van Dusen was a big man in 
every sense of the word. Some men are 
big only in one or a few particulars. 
Actions, thoughts, physique, knowledge 
will and, most of all, inside of him, his heart. 
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Van Dusen’s title to the word “big” was 
undisputed. He was easily the supe- 
rior of any man on the board, and they 
recognized his talents. 

“Good morning, ‘Wiseacres/ ” 

“Hello, Van. Perhaps, after all is 
said and done, you will not care to use 
that salutation.” 

Van Dusen pulled on his big cigar 
until he had it looking like a fire engine. 
The ashes droped on his vest, almost 
into his lower vest pocket, and leaning 
closer to Ramsey, he said: 

“I've just been talking to your new 
G. M.” 

“You evidently beat me, Van. I 
meant to introduce you.” 

“I found him at work as if he knew 
the plant backward and forward. I in- 
troduced myself.” 

“What do you think of him ?” 

“Aces. The best thing I like about 
him, he snaps out.” 

“Snaps out? You can’t mean that 
he is not courteous?” 

“Nothing of the sort. I mean that 
he got the drift of my queries quickly. 
His answer comes back with a punch. 
Showed that he knows what he’s talking 
about. If he has to explain, he does it 
after he has answered your question. 
Makes it short and to the point. Con- 
vinces you. Doesn’t cringe. He isn’t 
afraid of you, and looks you squarely in 
the eye. A quick thinker. A man’s 
actions, when he is interviewed, some- 
times denotes lots when coupled with his 
words. When a man is standing on line 
and the top sergeant is calling the roll, 
your answer to your name should be 
given with punch, power and pep be- 
hind it, as if you knew that you could 
execute any order that might be forth- 
coming. Look, feel and show confi- 
dence in yourself, if you know your 
game, and you’ll get on the regular bat- 
ting order. In other words, ‘Snap out.’ ” 
“I thought you would like him. He 
insists upon a free rein. Says that a 
manager of a ball team demands abso- 
lute control of his players, or all that 
he will accomplish is a big round 
cipher.” 

Van Dusen pulled hard on his cigar. 



It had gone out, but the banker seemed 
not to know it; he got just as much sat- 
isfaction as if it had been lighted. One 
could not but believe that the cigar, 
lighted or not, helped him in his think- 
ing. Looking straight at Ramsey, he 
said: 

“You have absolute faith in Ogden 
and think he will put this thing over ?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“You understand that if Ogden is a 
success you will get the credit of an ex- 
' hibition of wise judgment?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you understand that if Ogden 
proves a flivver your judgment and ex- 
ecutive reputation will be worth about 
as much as a fragment of a busted Hin- 
denburg line?” 

“Right.” 

“Well, I picked you to guide this com- 
pany’s affairs because I thought you 
had the stuff in you to do it. So far 
I have proved, in my own judgment, 
that I am a good picker. If you, in 
turn, prove that you are a good picker, 
in the instance before us, I shall be as 
mightily pleased as though I had done 
the job myself.” 

“That means I have your backing?” 

“To the limit.” 

“Thanks. That’s just the way I’m 
backing Ogden.” 

The door opened and Mr. Johnson 
stepped in. After he sat down it was 
Ramsey who spoke: 

“Ogden’s plans are equitable. They 
are reasonable. They are economically 
sound. They are theoretically correct 
They provide the fairest and squarest 
method yet devised to more properly re- 
late Capital and Labor with the value of 
service as it is rendered by each.” 

“His stuff sounds like a dream book 
to me,” said Johnson. “I’ve just been 
talking with him. Must be an idealist. 
What schooling has he had in foundry 
work? None that I see.” 



THE VALUE OF A KNOWLEDGE OF MEN 

Van Dusen lighted his cigar. Ad- 
dressing Johnson, he remarked: 

“Some day, if you’re lucky, you’ll get 
to know men like you know steel. I am 
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not predicting it, but it may happen 
When that time comes perhaps you will 
realize that we are hiring Mr. Ogden 
as a maker of men , not machines. Get 
your mind off steel long enough to know 
some men. I mean to know them up, 
down, right, left, inside and outside. 
On the inside, devote particular atten- 
tion to the heart and brain. Ramsey, 
take off the checkrein on Ogden; he'll 
be running from scratch in this event 
and will want a free swing to his 
stride." 

It was afternoon of the fourth day 
that Glenn Ogden had been with the 
company. It takes longer than that 
sometimes for some men to find out 
where to hang their hat and coat. The 
new G. M., as they called him, could 
call half the office force by their first 
names, and had won the entire staff by 
an exhibition of courteous knowledge 
that they were human beings like him- 
self. His orders were given with a po- 
liteness that made one proud to execute 
them. If one were to listen to a bevy 
of feminine stenographers, homeward 
bound after a hard day's pounding of 
the keys, almost any executive could get 
a pretty true line on his popularity, tal- 
ents and ability, as viewed by those who, 
by daily contact, are most apt to note 
his peculiarities. And Ogden could have 
heard about his efforts thus far: 

“He always says ‘please,' " said Miss 
Allison. 

“And he knows how to say ‘thank 
you,’ too." 

“He actually begged my pardon to- 
day." * 

“Gee! I like to get things right for 
him. He appreciates you." 

“He can smile, too, even if you are 
merely a key-puncher." 

“No doubt that he can be firm if you 
try any funny business." 

“You said it." 

“I guess he knows what he's doing all 
right." 

It was quite apparent that Glenn Og- 
den had merely acted the part of a gen- 
tleman, treated his neighbor as himself, 
and, regardless of his surroundings, 
viewed his fellow man not merely as an 
automaton, but as a living creature with 



red blood in his veins, who could appre- 
ciate a pleasant word from a source that 
in itself denoted sincerity. 

Ogden was winning his way, and the 
day of the meeting, when the workers 
would approach him, had arrived. 
President Ramsey, Van Dusen, Johnson 
and Ogden were seated in the directors' 
room. Upon the arrival of the work- 
ers' committee Ogden greeted them and 
received them as if they were his par- 
ticular guests. Nothing effusive, yet 
when his cheery “Come in, boys !" rang 
out, it was a surprise which they had 
not anticipated. Ramsey smiled. Van 
Dusen smoked. Johnson scowled. 

Introductions were not necessary. 
Ogden had been out to the works and 
made the acquaintance of the men who 
were to see him — Walker, Preston, 
Blanchard, Riley, Douglass and Jacob- 
son, all men who had been with the com- 
pany for years. Riley was the presi- 
dent of the local, and Ogden told them 
to be seated. 

To be seated! 

It seemed incredible. To be allowed 
to sit in directors' chairs around a glass- 
topped table, when they thought that 
they would be expected to stand during 
the whole length of the interview! To 
be greeted with a smile ! To hear them- 
selves called “boys" by the new G. M. ! 
Ogden was taking them by storm. He 
acted as chairman during the meeting, 
and the best asset he had was his smile. 
He addressed himself to Riley : 

“Mr. Riley, is it safe to assume that 
we all know what this little gathering is 
about, namely, a petition presented by 
you and the boys for higher wages, 
shorter hours and our recognition of 
your union ?" What magic words, “the 
boys" ! 

“Yes." 

“All right." Ogden glanced around 
the table. “Mr. Blanchard, will you act 
as secretary? I’ll have Miss Allison 
take notes for you and type them after- 
ward. You will want them for your 
record and your report to the boys." 
Blanchard assumed the seat on Ogden's 
right, hardly knowing whether he was 
afoot or horseback. 

Who had ever heard of such a thing? 
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Here were men of the works invading 
the sanctum of the officers of the com- 
pany, and no doubt fully expecting to 
be looked upon and treated as rebels, but 
who were actually invited to participate 
in the conduct of the meeting. The sur- 
prise even thus far was too great. Og- 
den had them reeling already, and he 
had not even started. 

“Mr. Riley, may I ask that you state 
your petition, so that Mr. Blanchard 
may get it into the record? Just state 
briefly what the boys want, so that we 
may be able to get started correctly." 

Riley did so. He used good English, 
even though he was a trifle nervous. In 
substance his words were to the effect 
that the committee had been selected 
by his co-workers to ask the company 
for shorter hours, namely, an eight-hour 
day, recognition of their union, and a 
ten per cent, increase in wages. 

“Fine,” said Ogden. “Is there any 
point not covered by Mr. Riley ; if there 
isn’t, I will endeavor to state the posi- 
tion of the company." 

They agreed that Riley had fully cov- 
ered the ground. 

“Gentlemen," began Ogden, “we’ll 
take the union question first. Unions, 
when properly managed, are one of the 
finest protections for the worker in the 
land. When they are improperly man- 
aged or become dictatorial in their meth- 
ods toward employers, they are one of 
the rottenest April fool jokes of the 
century. You boys look upon your 
union as your fraternity, your club, your 
guide, or your staff to hold on to in times 
of stress and trouble. Let’s assume 
that Local No. 237 is well managed and 
upheld by you as something almost sa- 
cred. You are proud to be known as 
union men. As such it should be your 
duty to see that only men of proven 
ability belong to your local. We, in 
turn, are proud of our business. As the 
owners of it, it becomes our duty to run 
it upon the same plan that your union 
should be run — by employing only those 
who are the best in their line. We are 
desirous that you keep your union sweet, 
keep it clean, keep the disturbing ele- 
ment out, and admit only men whom 
you are sure will not try to reap a profit 



from the company by doing nothing. 
Give the company a chance to pick up 
a man who is a star in his line, whenever 
the opportunity presents itself, and, by 
Jove! we'll recommend his joining the 
local. Give us your support to these 
ideas, boys, and the company recog- 
nizes the union on the spot. What do 
you say? Signify by raising of the 
hand." It was unanimous. They 
looked on Ogden in wonderment. He 
was wearing his smile as he asked for 
the vote. 

“That’s good. If I wasn’t the G. M. 
I’d ask to belong to Local No. 237 my- 
self." Turning to the stenographer, 
Ogden asked: “Miss Allison, is the vote 
recorded ?" 

“Yes, sir." 

“Right. Then we will take up the 
question of the increase. Is it agree- 
able to all ?" 

Could it be possible that Ogden was 
asking them if something was agreeable 
or not? He was talking to them as if 
they were his equals in business, as if 
they were human ; he called them 
“boys"; they could hardly understand 
the meaning of it all, yet they realized 
that the sincerity of Ogden’s demeanor 
was absolutely unquestioned. He con- 
tinued : 

“The question of wages is a serious 
one, and the thought arises in my mind 
as to whether you boys have given this 
part of your programme the due thought 
and consideration to which it is entitled. 
I am fully aware that the cost of living 
has advanced so rapidly that one can 
hardly keep pace with it and live as 
one has been accustomed to and enjoy 
a few simple pleasures of life. I know 
that it takes all that you boys can scrape 
together out of your weekly wages to 
make both of the home ends meet. Food, 
rent, clothing, and the like have ad- 
vanced in some cases over 100 per cent. 
Tough sledding, I’ll admit. Yet I am 
convinced that your demand for a ten 
per cent, increase is based on a wrong 
calculation. I think you have made a 
mistake in asking the company to in- 
crease your wages ten per cent. I do 
not mean this as a reflection on your 
judgment, but simply that you have 
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made an error, as we each and all are 
likely to do in circumstances such as 
these.” 

Dubious looks passed around the ta- 
ble. What could the G. M. mean? The 
thoughts of the men showed in their 
faces. Had they struck a snag in the 
question of the wage increase? After 
the pause in the G. M.'s speech, which 
he made purposely, he resumed: 

44 As I say, I think you have made a 
mistake ; yet it is a mistake that can be 
easily righted. As the general man- 
ager of the company it becomes my plain 
duty to make the right calculations and 
exercise good judgment, when the wel- 
fare of both the company and the men 
is at stake. So, with that in mind, I 
take it upon myself to inform you that 
beginning with next Saturday's pay, 
your wages will be increased fifteen per 
cent. What you boys did was merely to 
make an error of five per cent, in your 
calculations as to how best to meet 
world conditions as they are to-day.” 

The denouement was complete. Og- 
den meant that it should be. The men 
did not know what to do or what to say. 
Riley was the first to recover. 

“Thank you, Mr. Ogden. We hardly 
know how to grasp or realize our good 
fortune.” 

“Well, take your time, boys,” said 
Ogden. 

In the vernacular, he had them 
“hanging on the ropes and groggy.” 
And it included Johnson, the steel mag- 
nate and director of the Ajax Car and 
Foundry Company. Only his surprise 
was caused by Ogden’s methods. What 
was good fortune to the men seemed as 
misfortune in management to him. He 
glowered at Ogden, but he was not alert 
enough to say anything. President 
Ramsey still wore his smile. Van Dusen 
lighted a fresh cigar. And Ogden, 
showing his generalship again, took the 



opportunity to deliver his final blow, on 
the question of shorter hours. The 
psychological moment was now, when 
his utterances would do the most good 
and would be taken by the men in the 
good faith that he intended them to be. 

“In v ; ew of what we have accom- 
plished.” said the G. M., “I hardly 
think that the question of shorter hours 
needs any discussion. Let's work the 
usual nine hours as we have always 
done. What do you say, boys?” Quite 
needless to remark, the men agreed and 
voiced their approval. 

The meeting at an end, the men filed 
out. Ogden shook hands with them all. 
His parting remark, addressed to Riley, 
was: 

4 'Don't forget to post the notices of 
your local on the company's bulletin 
boards. I'm interested and want to be 
well informed. Perhaps you'll let me 
in as a member some day.” And as 
Riley went out he signified his intention 
of bringing back his report to the men 
the next day. When the men had left, 
it was Johnson, the steel man, who 
spoke : 

“There is one thing which you forgot 
to do, Mr. Ogden.” 

“What is that?” 

“WHiy didn't you hand the plant and 
equipment over to them, and propose to 
run it on a commission basis ?” 

44 Well, Mr. Johnson, when boys get 
big enough we put them in long pants. 
When the men become sufficiently 
schooled in the art of production we 
will have one of their representatives 
sitting alongside of you on the board of 
directors.” If Johnson had not been 
a strong man he would have fainted 
dead away. 

“Well,” said the director, “you've 
placed the company on scratch and 
given the men a handicap of a thousand 
miles.” 



(To he continued .) 
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The Proposed Licensing of the Meat 
Packing Industry 

By THOMAS E. WILSON, President Wilson & Co. 



T HE Kendrick and Kenyon bills, 
now pending in Congress, while 
directly affecting the packing 
industry, contain such threats of serious 
injury to other industries and to Amer- 
icaA business in general that I think the 
people of the country should be thor- 
oughly informed as to their objects and 
the effects they will have if enacted 
into law. 

The bills provide in substance for 
the placing of the packing and other 
industries under Federal license; to re- 
quire the packers to dispose of all of 
their interests in various stock yards of 
the country; to place all the private 
cars of the packers subject to control 
of the railroads that they may be 
diverted to transport other lines of per- 
ishable products; providing, also, for 
the appointment of receivers for any 
concern whose license may be sus- 
pended or revoked, for any infraction 
of any rules and regulations made by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

UNNECESSARY AND DESTRUCTIVE REGU- 
LATION 

To my mind, all these regulations 
are unnecessary and destructive to the 
business interests of this country. 

The provision requiring a license for 
American business in time of peace is 
not only a dangerous precedent, but is 
contrary to American ideals, and is pa- 
ternalistic, communistic, and neces- 
sarily means less efficiency, added cost 
and is a long step towards government 
ownership. 

If the license law can be justified for 
the packers, the commission men, 
dairy products, poultry and cheese 



manufacturers, it will only be a ques- 
tion of a very short time until it will 
be extended to cover practically all 
other lines of business and lead prac* 
tically to government ownership or 
control of private business. I have but 
to call attention to the experience 
which the government has had in oper- 
ating the railroads, telegraph and tele- 
phone lines to emphasize the effect of 
such control. To plunge the business 
of this country into politics, to be con- 
trolled by immature and inexperienced 
officials, subject to political influences, 
will reduce efficiency in operation, and 
will result in added cost to be paid in 
the end either by the producer or con- 
sumer, and possibly both. 

EFFICIENCY AND FAIRNESS OF THE 
PACKERS 

The American public are interested 
to know whether the packer conducts 
his business, first, with efficiency; sec- 
ond, at a minimum profit; and, third, 
with fairness towards his competitors. 
If so, there can be no possible grounds 
for complaint and no necessity for such 
legislation. In the first place, the effi- 
ciency of the packer is conceded by 
those who have had occasion to inves- 
tigate his methods. This is a point 
of first magnitude, for if efficiency is 
lowered then the producer must get 
less, or the consumer will have to pay 
more. If this vital industry is to be 
put at the mercy of one man or one 
bureau at Washington, and such man 
or bureau can issue new “rules and reg- 
ulations” every day, and these rules 
and regulations are to be construed anjl 
carried out by political appointees, geq- 
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erally men of theory and inexperience 
in this complex business, the present 
high standard of efficiency must neces- 
sarily be lowered. 

THB PACKERS' PROFITS 

The Food Administration, having 
before it the investigations made by the 
Federal Trade Commission, has con- 
firmed the profits of the packers to be 
the small fraction of one cent per 
pound on meat. The Federal Trade 
Commission, after an investigation of 
more than two years, has never given 
out any exact figures on the question of 
profit. We are warranted in conclud- 
ing that they would have refuted the 
statement of profit by the packers had 
they found the facts to be otherwise. 
The packers’ profits have been very 
carefully checked, not only by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Food Com- 
mission, but by disinterested chartered 
accountants of the various companies, 
and are furthermore subject to check 
by the Revenue Department under the 
Income Tax Act. 

In addition to all of this, the profits 
of the packers must be returned under 
oath, and it is inconceivable that offi- 
cers of these companies would make an 
incorrect statement. The gross amount 
of the profits earned depends upon the 
volume of the business done. 

The Food Administration authorized 
the packers to make nine per cent, 
profit on the capital invested in prod- 
ucts controlled by the Food Adminis- 
tration for the year ending October, 
1918. The fact was that the packers 
were only able to make 5.6 per cent. 
This fact should refute the charges of 
the Federal Trade Commission, that 
the combination among packers to con- 
trol the price of their products on the 
capital invested was more than $700,- 
000,000. The profits on the controlled 
article amounted to about $40,000,000, 
which was all the packers were able to 
make. If there had been any combi- 
nation whereby they could have con- 
trolled the prices under the limits au- 
thorized by the Food Administration, 
they could have made $25,000,000 
more. 



It is an indisputable fact that the 
profits of the packers are so small on 
each pound of meat sold as not to af- 
fect in any appreciable degree the cost 
to the consumer, being the small frac- 
tion of one cent per pound. 

PROBLEM OF THE HIGH C08T OF LIVING 

The great problem confronting us to- 
day is the high cost of living, but the 
people cannot expect to get cheap meat 
when the packers must pay the high- 
est prices for the live animal in the his- 
tory of the industry, and the highest 
scale of wages for labor in their experi- 
ence; but comparisons with other lines 
will show that there have been higher 
advances in prices of other commodi- 
ties than in the price of meats. 

COMPETITION STILL ACTIVE 

The third proposition is the ques- 
tion of fair competition. The Federal 
Trade Commission in its investigation 
communicated in writing with every 
small packer in the country asking for 
instances of unfair competition on the 
part of the so-called “big five.” These 
communications were followed up with 
personal interviews, but the small 
packers, many of whom testified before 
the Congressional committees at the 
hearing in Illinois, stated that the big 
packers were not guilty of unfair com- 
petition or illegal practices, and the in- 
disputable fact remains that there are 
more small packers in business to-day, 
with greater business on their part, than 
ever before. 



LARGE PACKING CONCERNS DESIRABLE 



To my mind these three points — effi- 
ciency, profits and fair treatment to 
competitors — are the three vital con- 
trolling points in the consideration of 
this question. It is necessary to the 
welfare of the producer as well as the 
consumer that there should be packing 
concerns strong enough financially and 
large enough to absorb all surplus live 
stock coming into the market every day 
and to pay the cash to the producer in 
periods of depression as well as of pros- 
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perity. A great many people have not 
fully considered the importance of this 
fact. They must also be strong finan- 
cially if they are to go out and secure 
markets of the world to create a de- 
mand for surplus American products, 
which must be done if there is increased 
production and an increased supply of 
labor to be employed. 

PRESENT AGITATION HURTFUL TO AMER- 
ICAN MEAT TRADE ABROAD 

The agitation in this country is being 
seized upon in foreign countries, par- 
ticularly in England, to destroy Ameri- 
can trade in meat products in those 
countries, and England in particular is 
utilizing it to build up a live stock in- 
terest for her colonies, and through 
English capital the meat business of 
South America, as against American 
meats. 

In order to protect the interests of 
this great industry, practically all the 
packers, large and small, numbering 
nearly two hundred, have organized the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
which, among other things, has for its 
purpose wide publicity of the business, 
improvement of methods, and efficiency ; 
study of the arts and sciences of the in- 
dustries, and opposition to the present 
legislation, and the promotion and fos- 
tering of domestic and foreign trade. 

PACKERS WELCOME PUBLICITY REGARD- 
ING THEIR TRAN8ACTION8 

The packers are not opposed to full 
light and publicity upon all of their 
transactions. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission now has complete and ample 
power to keep the people advised as to 
the facts relating to the packers, so that 
if there is any virtue in publicity laws 
there are ample laws on the books to 
safeguard that point. The Federal 



Trade Commission has also full and 
ample power to investigate and pro- 
hibit all improper and unfair practices 
in the trade on the part of the packers. 

THE ATTEMPT TO CONTROL ENTIRE FOOD 
PRODUCTS 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
charged that the packers seek to con- 
trol the entire food products of this 
country as well as abroad, citing the 
fact that the packers have added cer- 
tain canned vegetable and grocery lines 
to their manufacturing and distributing 
business. This action on the part of the 
packers was deemed advisable in order 
to keep the forces in their branch 
houses constantly employed, and to re- 
duce the overhead expense of their op- 
eration. The fears expressed are 
groundless. The entire volume of such 
business done by the large packers does 
not exceed $100,000,000 per annum, 
which is only three per cent, of the 
total volume of the packers’ business, 
while the total volume transacted by 
the four thousand wholesale grocers of 
this country amounts to more than 
$4,000,000,000 per annum. 

These figures, coupled with the fur- 
ther fact that the number of wholesale 
grocers is constantly and rapidly in- 
creasing, should at least demonstrate 
that there is no danger of the packers 
securing a monopoly of the food busi- 
ness of this country, even if they had 
the disposition to do so. At any rate, 
there certainly is no immediate demand 
in this period of reconstruction and 
general unrest for such radical legisla- 
tion as the license law which will neces- 
sarily be a precedent for all other kinds 
of business in this country. Such legis- 
lation is un-American, will destroy in- 
dividual initiative and the freedom of 
action of individuals, which is the foun- 
dation of American greatness. 
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Barriers in the Way of Progress 



By FRANCIS H. SISSON, Vice-President Guaranty Trust Company, 

New York 



B ARRIERS of all sorts seem to 
block the path of progress. 
Prophets of despair are crying 
“woe/’ and the faint-hearted take coun- 
sel of fear. Yet there are those of us 
who cling to the legend that the shield 
still has two sides, and are disposed to 
consider as calmly as may be the im- 
portant factors which enter into the sit- 
uation, in the inborn hope that good 
may come. 

INDUSTRIAL BARRIERS 

The obstacles which confront us must 
be removed if we are to take the place 
in world leadership awaiting us. Among 
the most important of these are the bar- 
riers to a better understanding and 
working basis between labor and capital. 
President Wilson did not unduly em- 
phasize the importance of the problem 
when, in his message to Congress, he de- 
clared, “The question which stands at 
the front of all others in every country 
amidst the present great awakening is 
the question of labor/* 

No fair-minded man can take excep- 
tion to the sympathetic attitude ex- 
pressed by the President concerning the 
desirability of improving labor condi- 
tions, nor can any generous spirit chal- 
lenge the suggestion to make the men 
and women who perform its daily labor 
happier in their industrial and social 
lives. 

But labor must be on guard against 
a grave danger, from which no one but 
labor itself can save it. I mean the 
peril of being misled by false friends, 
by impractical and unsound thinkers, 
who seek to exert an influence that is 
unwarranted by their experience, or 
rather lack of experience, and to lead 
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labor into the morass of untried, im- 
practical, and unsafe experiments, which 
cannot solve labor’s problems, and 
serve only to erect greater barriers be- 
tween employees and employers, as well 
as to injure the interests of society gen- 
erally. Labor should be deaf to the 
parlor exponent of dangerous socialis- 
tic theories and avoid as a pestilence the 
agitator who comes to them in the guise 
of their own kind, but who would wreck 
the very house that labor is building to 
protect itself from the elements of in- 
dustrial strife. 

It may be that we shall have to insti- 
tute in this country something com- 
parable to the industrial councils in 
England — national, district, and plant 
organizations for the various industries, 
in which employers and employees are 
represented and which can act with 
authority and in orderly fashion for 
their respective industries. The degree 
of protection against certain objection- 
able competitive practices within their 
own groups, which this type of organ- 
ization offers employers, will probably 
prove one of its principal benefits. 

CORDIAL COOPERATION NECESSARY 

But whether this or some other plan 
is adopted, labor will doubtless insist 
increasingly upon the right of collective 
bargaining, and in the long run those 
employers will fare best who are dis- 
posed to take labor by the hand rather 
than by the throat. Likewise those la- 
borers will gain most and permanently 
who deserve to be taken by the hand. 

But collective bargaining is not a 
panacea and alone cannot safeguard all 
the interest involved in the wage sys- 
tem. Back of all the machinery for col- 
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lective bargaining, if it is to function 
well, must be the spirit as well as the 
form of cooperation. Benevolent em- 
ployers, sincerely desirous of giving 
their employees generous treatment, 
have time and again failed to win their 
employees* confidence or loyalty. If 
such well-intentioned efforts can fail 
completely and so frequently, may it 
not be that neither side of the labor 
controversy really understands the 
other? Mutual understanding affords 
the only basis for cooperation in pro- 
ductive enterprise. 

Admittedly labor is not always suffi- 
ciently interested in the quantity and 
quality of production — which consti- 
tute the source of wages and the only 
continuing wage fund. For this attitude 
labor is not solely to be blamed. The 
advantages which may revert to the 
workers as consumers generally are too 
remote to elicit any special concern in 
individual efficiency in production. 
Profit-sharing schemes and the like are 
often suspected because arbitrarily con- 
trolled from above. Scientific manage- 
ment. so-called, whatever may be its po- 
tential merits, has had few if any real 
trials, for it can have a fair test only 
when more cordial relations exist be- 
tween labor and capital than are usually 
to be found to-day. .Such means alone, 
then, do not promise general recogni- 
tion of the basic partnership of capital 
and labor in production at its best. Is 
there no way out ? Must we charge the 
whole difficulty to the shortcomings of 
human nature? 

SOME POSSIBLE AIDS 

The first essential is an understand- 
ing of the magnitude of the undertak- 
ing. To secure in the average worker 
genuine interest in his product when, 
as is so often the case, he is subjected 
to the deadening monotony of the rou- 
tine of machine production, is a formi- 
dable task. And he would be a bold re- 
former who could confidently set forth 
in detail a plan fitted to every exigency 
in the adjustment of industrial relations. 

Something has been gained, we may 
be sure, in the recent spread of the idea 



that the management of men is a func- 
tion that not every man with money and 
a factory under his control can exercise ; 
that it requires special ability and con- 
sequently special training. The employ- 
ment managers to-day — and their num- 
bers have multiplied rapidly — represent 
a departure in industrial engineering 
which merits encouragement. When 
there are more and better qualified man- 
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Vice-President Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York 



agers of personnel we shall be farther 
advanced toward an acceptable adjust- 
ment of industrial relations. 

But in the final analysis lasting prog- 
ress in this direction must rest upon a 
spirit of cooperation, which finds ex- 
pression in a genuinely democratic con- 
trol of the conditions of employment. 
This does not mean that the direction 
of enterprise can be handed over bodily 
to a committee of workers lacking spe- 
cial ability and training for managerial 
tasks. It does mean that neither those 
who receive nor those who pay wages 
have an exclusive right to determine the 
whole range of conditions under which 
the work of the world shall be done. In 
present day corporate activity in busi- 
ness the actual managers represent other 
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people who supply in whole or, usually, 
in part the capital employed. Since the 
managers direct the human as well as 
the material factors in production, it 
might perhaps be well to allow the 
workers some direct participation m the 
choice of managers or a voice in man- 
agement. 

THE BARRIER BETWEEN GOVERNMENT 
AND BUSINESS 

Another serious barrier to our nation- 
al progress and prosperity which must 
be overcome if we are to fulfill our des- 
tiny is that which intervenes between 
the Government and business interests. 
We must have Government cooperation 
with and support for American investors 
in foreign securities; likewise we must 
have such cooperation and support for 
American business, instead, as hereto- 
gore, a spirit of antagonism, suppres- 
( sion and obstruction. Business does not 
need or want paternalistic aid. All that 
it desire is that for which it toiled and 
fought in the interests of its country 
and humanity during the world war — 
freedom — freedom to develop the pro- 
ductivity so urgently needed the world 
over, and which is the only solution to 
the high cost of living, for the prevail- 
ing prices of wages and materials can- 
not be appreciably reduced now with- 
out disastrous results to industry. 

But the full development of that pro- 
ductivity will not be possible unless we 
permit business to function without 
blighting restraints. It must not be 
burdened with taxes which penalize pro- 
duction and discourage expansion, al- 
though business does not shirk its fair 
share of war costs. It must not have 
its feet bound, after the ancient fashion 
of the Chinese, and be expected to make 
seven-league strides. In other words, 
it must not be hampered and harassed 
by such antiquated statutes on land as 
the Sherman Law and upon the sea by 
such as the La Follette Seamen’s Act, 
nor must it be regulated by political, 
personal, class, or sectional prejudice 
•or interest. 



THE BARRIER OF PE88IMI8M 

Finally we must not permit a barrier 
lof pessimism to obscure our world-wide 
vision. As labor should close its ears 
jfco false friends, so business should re- 
fuse to hearken to the prophets of ill, 
who either are unfamiliar with or ig- 
nore the history of mankind and the 
fundamental facts of human nature. We 
are eminently unjust to those who 
fought our fight for democracy for more 
than three years when we underrate 
their assets — not their material assets 
so much as their intangible assets of 
mind, of courage, of spirit. And further- 
more the psychological reactions of such 
a mistake militate against the rendition 
of the full assistance which we are capa- 
ble of extending to our less fortunate 
Allies and friends overseas. 

Unquestionably the situation in 
Europe is chaotic at the present time. 
Nothing else could be expected after 
four and a half years of the most de- 
structive warfare in all history. Finan- 
cial, industrial, commercial, and political 
disorders are to be found on all sides. 
The destruction of wealth and the in- 
flation that have followed are Serious, 
6ut it is equally true that the natural 
resiliency of human nature is bound to 
bring a return to the normal in the 
course of time, and that the recuperative 
power of men and nations is certain to 
be felt speedily after the peace treaty 
is signed. 

Men and nations are for the most 
part honest, industrious, lovers of order, 
and ambitious to progress. These mo- 
tive impulses are certain to prevail and 
ultimately dominate during the read- 
justment process. As surely as the war 
was won by the United States and the 
Allies, there will come out of the exist- 
ing chaos a gradual rehabilitation in 
which we can and must play an import- 
ant part, both to our own profit and to 
the great benefit of others. But we 
must not allow our eyes to be blinded 
to or our minds confused about the real 
truth of the situation. 

No one can predict the future, of 
course, but we can discount it to some 
extent at least by basing our condu- 
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sions upon the logic of the situation and 
an analysis of human experience and 
human nature, which should be condu- 
cive to healthy optimism, rather than 
to unjustified pessimism. Every great 
war has been followed by a period of 
painful reconstruction, but out of every 
war a new world has risen and human 
progress been furthered. 

Let us look backward as well as for- 
ward, and recall the terrible ordeal 
which our Allies withstood successfully 
when their backs were against the wall, 
and then let us be ashamed not to have 
implicit faith in their abilities and capa- 
bilities to accomplish the tasks of re- 
construction — if we will but do one tithe 
of what they did to help make our price- 
less freedom secure for us. 

I can not view the long future with 
alarm. I am confident that we will 
solve the problems which have grown 
out of the war as successfully as we met 
those created by the crisis through which 
we have just passed — provided only we 
stand together and our Government 
stands behind business generally, in- 
stead of obstructing it. That is one of 
the most important responsibilities of 
victory devolving upon us. 

Our State Department should outline 
a fixed foreign policy, a policy which 
will endure from Administration to Ad- 
ministration. With Congress rests the 
responsibility of freeing business from 
the chains of unfair and blighting re- 



strictions — chains more deadly than 
enemy bayonets — and of legislating con- 
structively to solve the great economic 
problems it faces in the fields of taxa- 
tion, transportation, tariff and finance. 

When the responsibility imposed upon 
us by victory shall have been discharged, 
then, but not until then, the United 
States will fulfill its manifest destiny 
and render the world-wide economic and 
practical humanitarian service of which 
we are so abundantly capable and to 
which we aspire with the same splen- 
did idealism that led us into this great- 
est of all wars to make the world safe 
for democracy. 

But our first and greatest responsibil- 
ity is to make democracy genuine for 
the world. And we can best accomplish 
that by establishing firmly the political 
ideal in human relations which was 
dreamed of by the Fathers in founding 
a Government under which no distinc- 
tion of class, or section, or creed should 
ever prevail; which was created to fos- 
ter a citizenship reflecting unhyphenated 
Americanism; which was to make pos- 
sible a land of equal rights for all and 
of special privileges for none ; and which 
to-day should unite us into a people 
solemnly resolved that its sons who 
sleep in foreign fields shall not have 
died in vain, that liberty shall not be 
made a mockery, and that human prog- 
ress shall not be stayed by the forces 
of destruction. 



A MERIC AN bankers have an opportunity in the field of world- 
^ ^ banking brilliant beyond any conception which they have 
heretofore had. If they will rise above the provincialism in which 
they have been trained, and still hold firmly to the principles of 
sound commercial banking, the role which they will play in the 
future world of finance has no limit that I can see. 

Frank A. Vanderlip. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 



The following decisions are selected from the most important of the current 
decisions, handed down by State and Federal Courts, passing upon questions of the 
law of banking or negotiable instruments. The word “opinion,” where used, indi- 
cates that the matter following Is the opinion written by the court, in whole or in part 



Payment of a Check May Be 
Stopped at Any Time Be- 
fore it is Actually Paid 
or Certified 

Hunt v. Security State Bank, Supreme 
Court of Oregon, 179 Pac. Rep. 248. 

T HE plaintiff was a depositor in 
the defendant bank. He told 
the president of the bank not to 
pay a certain check, which he had 
drawn. The circumstances were rather 
unusual, and the president, not being 
sure what course to take, paid the check. 
The depositor sued the bank for the 
amount of the check and it was held that 
he was entitled to recover. 

It seems that the check, which called 
for the payment of $90, came in through 
an out of town bank. The president 
had stamped the check “paid” and had 
placed it on a spindle. Before he had 
charged it to the depositor’s account or 
remitted to the forwarding bank the de- 
positor came in and asked for a state- 
ment of his account. The president 
promptly prepared the statement and, 
on looking it over, the depositor found 
that the $90 check had not been charged 
up. He spoke to the president about it 
and the latter told him that the check 
had just come in and showed it to him. 
The depositor then told the president 
not to pay the check, but to send it back. 
This left the president in a quandary. 
He did not like to return the check with 
the “paid” stamp on it and the mutila- 
tion caused by the spindle. Perhaps he 
thought the forwarding bank would be 
in a position to compel payment. And 
he did not like to ignore the depositor’s 
request to stop payment. But he had 
160 



to do one or the other, and he finally de- 
cided to pay the check. In doing this 
he made a mistake, for the reason that 
stamping the check and placing it on 
the spindle constituted neither a pay- 
ment nor a certification, and the law is 
that the drawer of a check may stop its 
payment at any time before it has been 
paid or certified. Accordingly, the bank 
had to make good the amount to the 
depositor. 

OPINION 

Department 2. 

Appeal from Circuit Court, Marion 
County; Geo. G. Bingham, Judge. 

Action by John P. Hunt against the- 
Security State Bank. Judgment for 
plaintiff, and defendant appeals. Af- 
firmed. 

The defendant, the Security State 
Bank, is a corporatian engaged in the 
banking business in Woodburn, Or. The 
plaintiff, John P. Hunt, opened a gen- 
eral deposit account in the bank; and 
afterwards, on January 24, 1917, he 
drew a check directing the bank to pay 
$90 to the order of E. Burdick, and 
delivered the check to the payee in 
Salem. On January 27, 1917, at about 
8:30 a. m., the defendant received, 
through the mail, from the United 
States National Bank of Portland, a 
“cash letter” and ten checks drawn on 
the Woodburn bank. The “cash letter” 
is dated January 26, 1917. It contains 
an itemized statement of the amounts of 
the accompanying checks, shows that 
the total amount of the checks is 
$671.95, and directs the Security State 
Bank to remit to the United States Na- 
tional Bank “in Portland Exchange.” 
The Burdick check was among the 10 
checks received with the “cash letter.” 
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When the Burdick check reached the 
plaintiff it bore on its back the indorse- 
ments of E. Burdick, Ashley & Rumelin, 
Bankers, and the United States Na- 
tional Bank. Immediately upon receipt 
of the “cash letter” and the 10 checks 
E. H. Hoff, the president of the Secur- 
ity State Bank, “footed the checks on 
the adding machine to see they would 
total right with the cash letter, then ex- 
amined the checks as to their signatures, 
and as to whether each account had suf- 
ficient funds to meet it” ; and then each 
check, including the Burdick check, was 
marked, “Paid, Security State Bank, 
Jan. 27, 1917,” with the bank’s “Paid” 
stamp ; and finally each check was 
“placed upon a three-cornered spindle 
that has a three-cornered cutting edge, 
and are there mutilated.” Whenever 
the Woodbum bank received a check 
through the mail, and ascertained that 
there were not sufficient funds to pay it, 
or if the signature was not regular, the 
bank never marked the paper “Paid,” 
but the check was always returned to 
the forwarding bank. The steps taken 
by the defendant with reference to the 
“cash letter” and checks received from 
the Portland bank followed the same 
course which the bank had always taken 
when it received checks through the mail 
from outside banks. Speaking of the 
practice of the bank when it cashed a 
check over the counter, E. H. Hoff 
stated that the check was stamped 
“Paid,” and then placed on the spindle. 
E. H. Hoff testified that all checks, in- 
cluding both those which were cashed 
over the counter and also those received 
through the mail, when stamped “Paid” 
and placed upon the spindle, were “from 
that time on” used as “charge slips.” It 
was the custom of the bank, according 
to the testimony of Hoff, to leave the 
checks on the spindle until the after- 
noon, at which time the bookkeeper took 
the checks and sorted “them in alpha- 
betical order,” and, using them as 
“charge slips,” entered the amounts of 
the checks on the books of the bank 
against the accounts of the makers. The 
entries were usually made in the after- 
noon, but sometimes, when the work was 
“not caught up,” the entries were made 



in the books the next morning. The 
“actual act of charging” the Burdick 
check on the books of the bank did not 
occur until some time in the afternoon 
of January 27th. 

At about 9:15 on the morning of 
January 27, 1917, but after the Burdick 
check had been stamped “Paid” and 
placed upon the spindle, Hunt appeared 
at the bank, and asked for a statement 
of his account “up to date.” The state- 
ment was at once prepared and deliv- 
ered to Hunt. This document is in evi- 
dence, and shows upon its face that it 
is a “statement of your account to Jan. 
27, 1917”; and at the bottom of the 
statement we read as follows : “Balance 
Jan. 26, 173.23.” The Burdick check 
is not mentioned in this statement. 
Upon receiving the statement of his ac- 
count Hunt proceeded to examine it, and 
he says that, when he “saw that the E. 
Burdick check wasn’t charged” to his 
account, he told Hoff that he “had a 
check out for ninety dollars in favor of 
E. Burdick,” and that he “desired to 
stop payment on the check.” Hunt tes- 
tified that Hoff then said, “The E. Bur- 
dick check has just arrived; I have it 
here right in my hand” ; and, according 
to Hunt’s testimony, Hoff “reached to 
his left and picked off the spindle the 
check and handed it to me. It was the 
E. Burdick check.” Hunt was then 
asked to relate the conversation which 
ensued between him and Hoff, and his 
answers, together with subsequent ques- 
tions and answers, are here set down : 

“A. Why, I said, ’You haven’t my 
account charged with the check, not in 
this, and I am glad I got here before 
the account was charged, as I want pay- 
ment stopped on it.’ 

“Q. What did he say? A. He hesi- 
tated — seemed nonplussed as to whether 
he could stop payment or not through 
the fact, he says, ‘We have marked it 
“Paid,” ' or ‘stamped it “Paid.” ’ 

“Q. What else was said? A. Well, I 
told him he should send the check back 
■ — or rather he asked me what he should 
do in regard to it. I told him I wasn't 
up on banking terms, but would judge 
he would be capable of making some in- 
terlineation, if any was necessary. 
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through the mark ‘Paid/ and return the 
check. 

“Q. What, if any, conversation did 
you have with him in reference to 
whether or not a remittance had been 
made? A. Well, he said no remittance 
had been made, and the account had not 
been charged/* 

The defendant denies that Hunt coun- 
termanded payment of the check; but 
we shall assume that the verdict of the 
jury necessarily implies a finding that 
Hunt directed the bank not to pay the 
check. At about 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon of January 27, 1917, the defendant 
drew a draft directing the Scandinavian 
American Bank of Portland to pay to 
the United States National Bank of that 
city the sum of $671.95, the amount of 
the 10 checks, including the Burdick 
check, which had been received with the 
“cash letter.” This draft was mailed 
that afternoon to the United States Na- 
tional Bank, and was subsequently paid 
by the drawee bank. 

In March, 1917, the plaintiff received 
from the defendant a statement, to- 
gether with canceled checks mentioned 
in the statement, showing the condition 
of his account to March 2, 1917. The 
statement contained a charge of $90 
under date of “Jan. 27,” and the Bur- 
dick check was among the canceled 
checks. In the language of Hunt, “I 
didn’t acknowledge the correctness of 
this statement, and I returned him 
(Hoff) the ninety-dollar check then and 
there.” Subsequently, on April 21, 
1917, the plaintiff drew a check on the 
defendant for $90 payable to “self,” but 
the bank refused to pay the check, and 
wrote on it the words “Account closed/* 
The plaintiff then commenced this ac- 
tion to recover the sum of $90, which 
he claims the bank wrongfully charged 
against his account. A trial resulted in 
a verdict and judgment for the plaintiff 
for $90. The defendant appealed. 

H. Overton, of Woodburn, and Roy 
F. Shields, of Salem (H. Overton, of 
Woodburn, and Smith & Shields, of 
Salem, on the brief), for appellant. 

W. C. Winslow, of Salem, for re- 
spondent. 

HARRIS, J. (after stating the facts 



as above). The defendant vigorously 
contends that it was entitled to a di- 
rected verdict. This contention pro- 
ceeds upon the theory that the act of 
stamping the check “paid,** followed by 
the act of placing it upon the sp : ndle, 
where all “paid” checks were kept until 
entries were made upon the books, after 
having first ascertained that there were 
sufficient funds to the credit of the 
drawer, and that the signature was gen- 
uine, operated as a charge against the 
drawer, and as a credit to the holder of 
the check, and amounted to payment. 
The plaintiff insists that the acts of the 
defendant did not effect a transfer of 
credit from Hunt to the United States 
National Bank of Portland, the holder. 

The relation existing between a bank 
and its depositor is that of debtor and 
creditor; a check is simply an order 
signed by the creditor (depositor) di- 
recting the debtor (bank) to pay money 
to a named person ; an uncertified check 
of itself does not operate as a legal or 
as an equitable assignment of any part 
of the funds in the bank, and, unless it 
accepts the check, the bank is not liable 
to the holder; and consequently the 
drawer of the check can, if he chooses, 
countermand the check or first order, 
and the hank will be obliged to obey the 
second or countermanding order, unless 
the bank has paid, or has become obli- 
gated to pay, the check. 

If what the bank did prior to Hunt’s 
conversation with Hoff amounted to 
payment, then Hunt had lost the right 
to countermand payment of the check. 

During the investigation we must not 
lose sight of the fact that payment and 
acceptance are essentially different. 
Payment is the natural, expected and in- 
tended end of a check. Acceptance 
strengthens the vitality of a check, and 
serves to prolong, rather than to termi- 
nate, the life of it. Elyria Savings & 
Banking Co. v. Walker Bin Co., 92 
Ohio St. 406, 111 N. E. 147, L. R. A. 
1916D, 4 38 , Ann Cas. 1917D, 1055; 
Guthrie National Bank v. Gill, 6 Okl. 
560, 54 Pac. 434. We must remember, 
too, that the case now under considera- 
tion is not like those where the holder 
enters a bank with a check, presents it, 
and is given credit to the amount as a 
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deposit; nor is this case like those 
where the holder mails a check to the 
drawee bank, and the latter, in obedi- 
ence to instructions, charges the account 
of the drawer, and credits the account of 
the holder with the amount of the check, 
for in all those cases payment is made 
just as completely as it is when the 
bank actually pays the money over the 
counter to the holder, and he at once 
returns it to and deposits it with the 
bank. Consolidated National Bank v. 
First National Bank, 129 App. Div. 
538, 114 N. Y. Supp. 309; National 
Bank v. Burkhardt, 100 U. S. 686, 689, 
25 L. Ed. 766; American National 
Bank v. Miller, 229 U. S. 517, 520, 33 
Sup. Ct. 883, 57 L. Ed. 1310; Albers 
v. Commercial Bank, 85 Mo., 173, 55 
Am. Rep. 355; 2 Michie on Banks and 
Banking, 1140, 1414, 1415. The in- 
structions to the defendant were to “re- 
mit in Portland exchange." The Wood- 
burn bank did not draw or mail its draft 
for the purpose of remitting to the 
United States National Bank of Port- 
land until after Hunt countermanded 
payment of the Burdick check, and 
therefore we need not decide whether 
payment was completed when the draft 
was deposited in the post office or when 
received by the Portland bank. 

When Hunt ordered the defendant 
not to pay the check the bank had done 
nothing more than to satisfy itself that 
the check was genuine, and that there 
was sufficient funds to pay it, and to 
stamp it “Paid," and to place it upon 
the spindle. AH this was merely pre- 
paring to pay; it was simply a step 
towards payment; it was not payment. 
No entry was made on the books. The 
drawer was not charged ; the holder was 
not credited. It may be assumed that 
the bank intended to make appropriate 
entries on its book and to remit; but 
we are confronted with a situation 
where the bank had not yet executed its 
intention. An intention to pay is not 
payment. What the bank did was done 
in contemplation of payment; but pay- 
ment was not completed. 

The plaintiff cannot recover if what 
was done by the defendant resulted in 
an acceptance of the check. 

The acceptance of a bill of exchange 



is usuaUy evidenced by writing the word 
“accepted" on the face of the biU, and 
the certification of a check is usually 
effected by writing or stamping the 
word “good" or “certified"; but the law 
does not require any particular form of 
word or words to constitute an accept- 
ance, and any words or expressions in- 
tended to be an acceptance by the bank 
will be sufficient. 8 C. J. 303; 3 R. C. 
L. 1304; 5 R. C. L. 520; Selover on 
Negotiable Instruments (2d Ed.) 134; 
First National Bank v. Commercial Sav- 
ings Bank, 74 Kan. 606, 87 Pac. 746, 
8 L. R. A. (N. S.) 1148, 118 Am. St. 
Rep. 340, 11 Ann. Cas. 281; 7 C. J. 
705; Magee on Banks & Banking (2d 
Ed.) 319. It was held in Plaza Farm- 
ers' Union Warehouse & Elevator Co. v. 
Ryan, 78 Wash. 124, 138 Pac. 651, that 
the written signification of assent, re- 
quired by the Negotiable Instruments 
Law, “means an express assent or the 
use of words necessarily implying an 
assent." See, also, 8 C. J. 307. 

The word “Paid" was stamped upon 
the check by the defendant. When de- 
termining whether this constituted an 
acceptance within the meaning of the 
law, we must not forget the essential 
difference between payment and accept- 
ance. Payment ends the life of a check. 
Acceptance reinvigorates it. The word 
“Paid" tends to indicate, if it evidences 
anything, extinction rather than rejuve- 
nation of the check. To the extent that 
it speaks at all, the word “Paid" tells 
of what has been done rather than of 
what will be done. In Guthrie National 
Bank v. GiU, 6 Okl. 560, 565, 54 Pac. 
434, 436, it was decided that the word 
“Paid" stamped upon a draft “had no 
tendency to establish an acceptance," 
because it did not evidence “an agree- 
ment or promise to do something." To 
the same effect is Elyria Savings & 
Banking Co. v. Walker Bin Co., 92 Ohio 
St. 406, 111 N. E. 147, L. R. A. 1916D, 
433, Ann. Cas. 1917D, 1055, 1056. See, 
also, 2 Michie on Banks and Banking, 
1129. Stamping the word “Paid" did 
not of itself produce an acceptance of 
the check. 

There is yet another reason for con- 
cluding that the acts of the bank did not 
work an acceptance of the check so as 
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to make the drawee liable to the holder. 
Section 6023, L. O. L., declares that “in 
this act, unless the context otherwise re- 
quires, ‘acceptance' means an acceptance 
completed by delivery or notification.” 
Even though it be assumed that writing 
the word “Paid” on a check evidences a 
promise to pay, and therefore indicates 
an acceptance, nevertheless the accept- 
ance was not completed by delivery or 
notification. It was held in First Na- 
tional Bank of Murfreesboro v. First 
National Bank of Nashville, 127 Tenn. 
205, 216, 154 S. W. 965, 968, that 
“there can be no acceptance upon the 
part of the drawee, receiving remit- 
tances from a distance, and acting in the 
dual capacity of collecting agent of the 
holder and as agent of the drawer to 
pay, until and unless the transaction is 
completed by a delivery to the remitting 
bank in due course, or a notification to 
some one entitled to be notified.” See, 
also, Guthrie National Bank v. Gill, 6 
Okl. 560, 565, 54 Pac. 434; 2 Michie 
on Banks and Banking, 1 129. 

In section 6022, L. O. L., it is said 
that “the bank is not liable to the holder 
unless and until it accepts or certifies 
to the check.” Hunt countermanded 
payment of the check before the bank 
had either paid or accepted it, and the 
judgment appealed from must therefore 
be affirmed. 



Check Payable to Corporation 
is not to be Deposited in Indi- 
vidual Account of Officer 

Buena Vista Oil Company v. Park Bank of 
Los Angeles, District Court of Appeals 
of California, 180 Pac. Rep. 12 . 

When a bank permits an officer of a 
corporation to deposit in his individual 
account a check, payable to the order of 
the corporation, it assumes the risk of 
the officer’s authority. If it turns out 
that the officer acted without authority 
and the officer uses the proceeds of the 
check for himself, then the bank will be 
obliged to make good the amount to the 
corporation. 



This case brings out the point nicely 
and shows how it cost the bank $2,100 
for permitting such a transaction to oc- 
cur. The check involved called for the 
payment of $5,000, and the only reason 
it did not cost the bank more was that 
the officer had appropriated but $2,100 
when the fraud was discovered. 

The simplicity of this method of def- 
alcation recommends it to corporate 
officials who are in need of funds and 
are not averse to using their company's 
money. And presumably the defaulting 
officer is generally able to give a plausi- 
ble explanation, if one is called for, why 
the check is deposited to his credit and 
not to that of the corporation. Never- 
theless, as stated by the Court; “It 
would appear that any prudent and in- 
telligent person would have been placed 
upon notice by the very presentation of 
the check in controversy for deposit, as 
it possessed within itself, as we view it, 
elements of suspicion and irregularity.” 
' When a situation of this kind pre- 
sents itself there is but one thing for 
the receiving teller to do, and that is to 
explain to the would-be depositor that 
deposits of that kind are contrary to the 
rules of the bank. If the bank has no 
rule covering such a case, then it should 
lose no time in making one. 

OPINION 

Appeal from Superior Court, Los An- 
geles County; Robert M. Clark, Judge. 

Action by the Buena Vista Oil Com- 
pany against the Park Bank of Los An- 
geles. From judgment for plaintiff, 
and from an order denying new trial, 
defendant appeals. Affirmed. 

THOMAS, J. In this action plain- 
tiff, as successor in interest of American 
Midway Oil Company, seeks to recover 
of defendant the sum of $5,000. The 
facts upon which this claim is based are 
substantially as follows: On or about 

July 11 , 1911, one A. L. Kemper, the 
secretary of the American Midway Oil 
Company at Los Angeles, appropriated 
a check for $5,000, made and forwarded 
by the Esperanza Consolidated Oil 
Company at its office in San Francisco 
to said American Midway Oil Company 
— and which will be referred to herein- 
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after as plaintiff — at Los Angeles. 
Such check was drawn to the order of 
the plaintiff. It was sent by mail in- 
closed in an envelope addressed to 
plaintiff. A. L. Kemper, in the office 
of plaintiff, opened the letter, extracted 
the check, and by the use of a rubber 
stamp indorsed upon the back of such 
check the words: “American Midway 

Oil Company, , Sec’y.” 

In the space following the word “ Com- 
pany “ Kemper wrote his own name, and 
thereunder indorsed the words, “A. L. 
Kemper, Secretary.” He deposited the 
check, thus indorsed, with the defend- 
ant, and the said defendant entered 
same to Kemper’s account, as by him 
instructed. On the 18th of July, 1911, 
Kemper withdrew $1,800, and on the 
81st of the same month $300 more, of 
the proceeds of said $5,000 check col- 
lected by the defendant bank by check 
so drawn upon the defendant, and 
signed as aforesaid. This money was 
appropriated by Kemper to his own use. 
The balance of the $5,000 is still re- 
tained by defendant. The defendant 
contends that Kemper was secretary 
and general manager of said plaintiff 
from September, 1910, to September 30, 
1911, and that the said sum of $2,100 
so drawn by Kemper was due him as 
salary as such secretary and general 
manager. Plaintiff did not discover the 
loss of the $5,000 check until the latter 
part of August, 1911, whereupon de- 
mand was made upon defendant for the 
proceeds thereof. On October 8, 1911, 
two checks, one for $4,000 and one for 
$1,000, were drawn against said fund in 
defendant’s bank by plaintiff, and, upon 
payment being refused, such checks 
were duly protested. Thereupon plain- 
tiff brought this suit. Judgment went 
for plaintiff for $5,000, with interest 
and costs, from which, and from an 
order denying its motion for a new trial, 
defendant appeals. 

The complaint declared specifically 
upon the contention aforesaid, and in 
four separate causes of action asserted 
claim for money had and received by 
and for money loaned to defendant for 
plaintiff’s use. The answer, and the 
several amendments thereto, after ad- 



mitting the receipt of the proceeds of 
said check, in substance interposed the 
following defenses to plaintiff’s said 
causes of action: (1) That the check 

in question was not deposited with de- 
fendant, nor were any moneys received 
thereon at the time said check was de- 
posited, the property of plaintiff ; but 
that prior to the receipt of such check 
by defendant it had been indorsed in 
blank by plaintiff, and thereafter, and 
prior to such receipt, became the prop- 
erty of A. L. Kemper, secretary; that 
defendant made collection of said check 
for the account of said Kemper, and, as 
already hereinbefore set forth, placed 
said sum to the credit of such account. 
(2) That plaintiff is estopped from 
bringing its action. Subsequent to the 
trial and prior to the judgment, and to 
comply with the proof and theory of the 
case, plaintiff, by leave of the court, 
filed the following amendment to the 
complaint : 

“The plaintiff, by leave of the court, 
first had and obtained, amends its com- 
plaint filed herein in the following re- 
spects: By striking out all of para- 

graph V of the first cause of action in 
said complaint contained, and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: ‘That 

thereafter and on or about the 12th day 
of July, 1911, said check of $5,000.00 
was removed from the office of the plain- 
tiff, in the city of Los Angeles, by A. L. 
Kemper, secretly and without the knowl- 
edge, consent or authority of plaintiff, 
and was by said A. L. Kemper, without 
the knowledge, consent or authority of 
this plaintiff, indorsed as follows : 
“American Midway Oil Company, A. L. 
Kemper, Sec’y.” That thereafter and 
on or about said 12th day of July, 1911, 
said Kemper secretly, and without the 
knowledge, consent or authority of this 
plaintiff, delivered said check to the de- 
fendant. That the defendant paid no 
money or other consideration for said 
check, or the proceeds represented 
thereby, and parted with nothing of 
value therefor. That subsequently and 
prior to the 1st day of August, 1911, 
there was paid to said defendant by the 
payee bank in said check named, to and 
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for the use of the plaintiff the sum of 
$5,000.00, represented by said check/' 

The court found against the defend- 
ant upon the material issues. Defend- 
ant, by certain specifications, attacks 
many of said findings as being without 
4 'sufficient" evidence to support them. 

From a careful perusal and considera- 
tion of the evidence before us, we are 
of the opinion that the record contains 
evidence tending to prove every issue. 
There was conflict in the evidence, and 
we will not disturb the findings of the 
trial court upon such testimony. Porter 
v. Johnson, 172 Col. 456, 156 Pac. 
1022. Notwithstanding the many speci- 
fications for insufficiency of evidence, 
defendant's opening brief complains of 
but one finding. It therefore follows 
that the remaining specifications may be 
deemed abandoned. Shepherd v. Tur- 
ner, 129 Cal. 580, 62 Pac. 106; Duncan 
v. Ramish, 142 Cal. 686, 76 Pac. 661. 
The controversy, therefore, so far as we 
are concerned, centers upon the ques- 
tion: What was the duty of the defend- 
ant bank when the check was presented 
by Kemper? The question of agency is 
not here invqlved. It does not appear 
from the evidence that there was any 
delegation of authority, or any “holding 
out," or any transaction of like char- 
acter with “any one," or any dealings of 
any kind with the defendant, to the 
knowledge of plaintiff. As is so well 
said by respondents: 

“The latter (defendant) had its se- 
lected depositaries. Its by-laws de- 
vised, and its directors enforced, a plan 
for the safeguarding of its funds. The 
signatures of two of its officers were re- 
quired to withdraw its funds from such 
depositaries. Kemper was not one of 
such officers, nor was the defendant one 
of such depositaries. The petty cash 
account is without influence or relevancy 
in this controversy. Such account was 
originally kept in the name of L. T. 
Wells individually. It was continued 
by means of Wells' individual check to 
the date of the $5,000 transaction, in 
the name of A. L. Kemper, secretary. 
The account was a small one, not ex- 
ceeding $100 at any time. That checks 
were drawn against such petty cash ac- 



count, first by Wells, and later by 
Kemper, to pay for stamps and other 
like office expenditures of plaintiff, is 
without significance. The account so 
maintained was under the sole control 
of the individual in whose name it was 
opened. Deposits to the credit thereof 
were properly made, because the checks 
in every case were drawn to the order 
of, and were indorsed by, the person 
named in such account. Its name did 
not appear thereon, nor did it have any 
interest therein, to the knowledge of de- 
fendant. The officers of the latter testi- 
fied that they did not know, until after 
the $5,000 transaction, that plaintiff 
claimed any moneys in their institution. 
The proof leaves Kemper bare of all 
power to dispose of the funds of plain- 
tiff. It demonstrates that there was 
not the slightest basis for defendant's 
claim of justification, because of Kemp- 
er's agency. It forces defendant to the 
contention that, notwithstanding the 
utter failure to produce any testimony 
tending to support its claim, neverthe- 
less the law imposes no penalty upon it. 
Accordingly, the question for deter- 
mination may be restated as follows: 
May a bank, without previous dealings 
with a corporation, and unacquainted 
with its officers or their powers, accept 
a check, by its terms payable to the 
order of such corporation, bearing the 
indorsement only of the payee's name 
by its secretary, collect the amount of 
such check, place it to the credit of the 
person presenting it, refrain from mak- 
ing any inquiries as to the authority of 
such person, permit him to withdraw 
such proceeds, and escape liability to 
the payee, in the face of the uncontra- 
dicted evidence that such person as sec- 
retary had no authority to act, and that 
the moneys so withdrawn were devoted 
to his personal use?” 

The answer, of course, must be in the 
negative. The right of said Midway 
Oil Comapnv to the check in question 
had not been assigned or transferred by 
any one authorized so to do. 

Viewing this case in the light of all 
the evidence and surrounding circum- 
stances, it is clear that Kemper had no 
authority, express or implied, to sign 
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said check ; nor did he have any author- 
ity by virtue of his office as secretary. 
Palo Alto, etc., Ass’n v. First National 
Bank, 33 Cal. App. 214, 164 Pac. 1124; 
Blood v. Marcuse, 88 Cal. 690, 99 Am. 
Dec. 435; Alta, etc., v. Alta, etc., 78 
Cal. 629, 21 Pac. 373; Asher v. Sutton, 
31 Kan. 290, 1 Pac. 536. In the ab- 
sence of such authority, a secretary can- 
not transfer his principal’s property; 
his authority will not be presumed, but 
on the contrary must be affirmatively 
shown to exist. Palo Alto, etc., v. 
Bank, supra; Read v. Buffum, 79 Cal. 
77, 21 Pac. 555, 12 Am. St. Rep. 131; 
California, etc., v. Sciaroni, 139 Cal. 
277, 72 Pac. 990. It would appear that 
any prudent and intelligent person 
would have been placed on notice by the 
very presentation of the check in con- 
troversy for deposit, as it possessed 
within itself, as we view it, elements of 
suspicion and irregularity. Being charge- 
able with knowledge that the power of 
such secretary will not be presumed, but 
must be shown, it was the duty of the 
bank, before dealing with such check, to 
establish the evidence of the secretary’s 
power. Defendant contends that it 
would place a burden upon bank tellers 
“if they were compelled to exercise 
judicial functions and ascertain the 
ownership of funds represented by thou- 
sands of checks which were deposited 
under similar circumstances, before 
placing the same to the credit of the 
last indorser. Further, how much pat- 
ronage would a bank have if it were to 
challenge the honesty of the man mak- 
ing the deposit?” To our mind it is not 
a question of the bank’s challenging the 
honesty of any one, but the performance 
of a duty impressed upon it by law. 
“Desire for ‘patronage/ while com- 
mendable, should not be encouraged by 
the practice of unbusinesslike and irreg- 
ular transactions” — as respondent so 
well puts it. From the evidence here it 
appears that defendant, without making 
any inquiry whatever — and Kemper was 
careful not to offer any information — 
accepted the check for collection, for- 
warded it to the drawee bank for pay- 
ment, received the amount, and still, 
without making any effort to comply 



with its duty of inquiry, and upon Kemp- 
er’s instruction, placed the amount to 
the credit of Kemper, as secretary, and 
thereafter permitted him to make with- 
drawals therefrom. The very name of 
the payee, and the attempted indorse- 
ment, cast a “shadow” upon the check, 
which could have been removed by the 
performance by the bank of its plain 
duty under the law — that of inquiry. 
Ward v. City Trust Co., 192 N. Y. 61, 
84 N. E. 585; Levy v. Irvine, 184 Cal. 
664, 66 Pac. 593. 

The language of the court in the case 
of Fresno Canal, etc., v. Rowell, 80 Cal. 
114, 22 Pac. 53, 13 Am. St. Rep. 112, 
when it is said : 

“The defendant cannot be allowed to 
shut his eyes and say he did not see, 
when by opening them he might have 
seen.” 



— is very apropos here. There can be 
no merit in defendant’s contention that 
it was justified in refusing compliance 
with plaintiff’s demand for payment to 
it of said money because the check had 
been generally indorsed. As we have 
already seen, such was not the case. 
Because of the unauthorized indorse- 
ment of the check by Kemper, plaintiff’s 
title to the proceeds of said check did 
not pass to defendant when the latter 
collected the amount thereof from the 
drawer’s bank; but, instead, it became 
liable to plaintiff for that much money 
had and received to and for the use of 
plaintiff. Palo Alto, etc., v. Bank, 
supra; Knoxville Water Co. v. Bank, 
123 Tenn. 364, 131 S. W. 447; Ward v. 
City Trust Co., supra. As we view the 
evidence, and construe the law applica- 
ble to this case, there was not the 
slightest excuse for the act of the de- 
fendant bank in so accepting said check. 
As we have seen, there was no previous 
dealings because of which it might be 
misled. Kemper said nothing; no in- 
quiry was made of him. Without any 
fault upon the part of plaintiff its prop- 
erty was taken and attempted to be dis- 
posed of by one having no authority so 
to do. Had the defendant bank per- 
formed its plain duty here, it would 
have been saved from its present pre- 
dicament, and Kemper would have been 
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thwarted in his unlawful scheme. The 
whole theory of defendant here, and the 
very foundation of its argument, is 
based upon the assumption that Kemper 
was, at the time the check was received, 
secretary and general manager of plain- 
tiff. This was not the case. He was 
secretary, but he was not the general 
manager, and had not been for many 
months. He never did have authority 
to do what he attempted to do here, as 
the evidence in this case, not only abun- 
dantly, but conclusively, shows. Our 
question is therefore answered by the 
statement that the bank should have 
made inquiry. 

For the reasons above stated, and 
many others that occur to us not neces- 
sary to mention, we are of the opinion 
that the evidence amply supports the 
findings complained of by appellant 
here. No other point in the record be- 
fore us merits attention. 

Judgment and order affirmed. 

e 

Purchase of Stock by Bank 

Commercial Bank & Trust Company, Su- 
preme Court of Colorado, 180 
Pac. Rep. 982. 

The defendant, being anxious to pur- 
chase shares of stock of a certain corpo- 
ration, authorized the cashier of the 
plaintiff bank to get it for him. The 
cashier told the defendant that the stock 
would cost him $3,000. The defendant 
gave his note for that amount to the 
bank. The cashier, however, purchased 
the stock for $1,500 and the balance of 
the proceeds of the $3,000 note was 
credited to the cashier's personal ac- 
count in the bank. When the defend- 
ant found out what had happened he re- 
fused to pay the note. In an action on 
the note by the bank it was held that it 
could recover only the sum of $1,317.03. 

OPINION 

Error to District Court, Larimer 
County; Robert G. Strong, Judge. 

Action bv the Commercial Bank & 
Trust Company against Tom Beach. 



Judgment for plaintiff in a less sum 
than prayed for, and plaintiff brings 
error. Judgment affirmed. 

BAILEY, J. Plaintiff in error, 
plaintiff below, The Commercial Bank 
& Trust Company, brought suit to re- 
cover upon a promissory note for 
$3,000.00, signed by defendant in error, 
defendant below, Tom Beach. The note 
sued upon was the last of a series of 
renewal notes, each of which was for 
the same amount, and apparently cov- 
ered the same transaction. Defendant 
interposed a plea of partial failure of 
consideration. Trial was to a jury with 
a verdict for $1,347.03, with judgment 
for plaintiff, who being dissatisfied with 
the amount of the award, brings the rec- 
ord here for review. 

The essential facts relative to the 
transaction are as follows: Beach was 

desirous of obtaining certain shares of 
stock in a corporation known as The 
Kansas City Feed Company, Limited, 
and requested Nelson, cashier of The 
Commercial Bank & Trust Company, to 
secure, through his bank, such stock, for 
him. Nelson undertook the employ- 
ment, but whether as an individual or 
on behalf of the bank is in dispute. 
Beach testified that he directed the 
bank, through Nelson, to buy the stock 
at the lowest price; that later Nelson 
notified him it could not be purchased 
for less than $3,000.00; that he then 
signed a note for $3,000.00, payable to 
the bank, and delivered it to Nelson 
with the understanding that only so 
much of the proceeds thereof as was 
necessary to secure the stock would be 
used, the surplus of such proceeds, if 
any, to be credited to his account. From 
other testimony it conclusively appears 
that Nelson bought the stock for 
$1,500.00, and that the balance of the 
proceeds from the note was passed to 
the personal credit of Nelson at the 
bank. Beach further testified that he 
made repeated attempts to obtain a 
statement covering the transaction, but 
could get no details. He claims that 
later he discovered that the stock had 
been in fact bought by the bank, through 
Nelson as its cashier, for the sum stated 
above. 
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. It is not controverted that the trans- 
action was carried out by Nelson prac- 
tically as above outlined. It is urged, 
however, that the fraud, if any, was the 
individual fraud of Nelson; that the 
bank neither authorized nor ratified it, 
and that the profits therefrom, whatever 
they may have been, were taken by Nel- 
son. It is further contended that the 
bank was without authority to act in the 
purchase of the stock; that it did not 
in fact make the purchase, and had it 
done so that the transaction would have 
been illegal. In an attempt to establish 
the fact that the bank had the power to 
act in the matter defendant introduced 
over objection a paragraph of the arti- 
cles of incorporation of the bank, pro- 
viding that it might carry on an agency 
and trust business. The admission of 
this evidence is assigned as error, for 
the reason that the Bank Act (Laws 
1911, p. 172) prohibits banks from pur- 
chasing stocks of other corporations. 

This argument is to all intents and 
purposes a plea of ultra vires. It can 
have no weight, however, when it is 
noted that the bank was also a trust 
company with full power and authority 
to undertake and carry out precisely 
such a transaction as the one under con- 
sideration. In answer to this it is urged 
that the mere fact that Nelson was the 
cashier of the bank raises no presump- 
tion that he was also its trust officer. 

There is competent evidence in the 
case that Nelson acted for the bank in 
some capacity. The relation of maker 
and payee of a promissory note arose 
between the parties as a result of the 
acts of the cashier. His acts were 
strictly within his authority, and the 
bank had certain benefits from the 
transaction and seeks to retain them. 
The agreement, according to the testi- 
mony of Beach, was that the bank 
should purchase the stock, and that act- 
ing through the cashier it did purchase 
it. The bank provided the funds for 
that purpose, upon a note given by 
Beach to it, and by its cashier disbursed 
the funds improperly and wrongfully. 
It now retains benefits from the transac- 
tion, has collected and seeks to retain 
all the interest paid by Beach before he 



discovered the fraud, and apparently 
sanctions and approves the acts of its 
cashier. Under such circumstances to 
hold that the bank was not a party to 
the transaction and not liable for the 
damage done the defendant would be a 
travesty upon justice. The bank, 
through its cashier, was the prime mover 
in the matter. The correspondence 
shows that Nelson caried on the nego- 
tiations as the cashier of the bank in the 
purchase of the stock, and not individ- 
ually. The testimony upon this ques- 
tion, if accepted by the jury as true, 
which seems to have been the fact, was 
sufficient to warrant and uphold the ver- 
dict. Upon the whole record it seems 
plain that the bank should not now be 
allowed to repudiate the transaction on 
the ground of lack of power in itself, 
or insufficient authority in the cashier. 
As was said in First National Bank v. 
Wich, 62 Colo. 119, at page 122, 160 
Pac. 1036, at page 1037: 

“The cashier of a bank has greater 
inherent powers than any other officer 
of the corporation, and is generally the 
active financial agent and manager of 
the bank. He is endowed with full 
power to transact all usual and general 
business of the bank, and it would be 
manifestly unjust to permit a bank to 
take advantage of the fraud of one 
whom it holds out to the public as its 
trusted and responsible agent and 
spokesman of the corporation. Common 
honesty precludes sanction of such con- 
duct.” 

Moreover, the bank put it in the 
power of the cashier to carry out this 
deal, and if he committed a wrong and 
damaged the defendant by improper 
methods, purporting to act in his offi- 
cial capacity, the bank should bear the 
loss, rather than an innocent outsider, 
who undoubtedly had faith in Nelson 
because of his relations to the bank. 
That institution has its remedy against 
Nelson and should look to him for the 
damage, if anv, which it has sustained 
on account of his wrongful acts, made 
possible through its own conduct. 

The assignments of error relative to 
the instructions given and refused ap- 
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pear to be highly technical and hyper- 
critical, and lack substantial merit. We 
think the record shows that the law 
governing the case was fully, clearly 
and cnocisely given to the jury. Neither 
are the errors assigned based upon the 
admission of alleged hearsay and other 
improper testimony well taken, as the 
testimony of this character was admitted 
for the sole purpose of showing what in- 
formation had been received by Beach 
which moved him to act, and the jury 
was so advised, and not for the purpose 
of establishing the truth of such infor- 
mation. For this purpose, and thus 
limited as it was, its admission was not 
error. 

The questions involved are almost 
wholly ones of fact. The testimony 
having been submitted to the jury, 
under proper instructions as to the law, 
for its findings of fact, and it having 
found the facts, in all particulars, in 
favor of the defendant, the judgment 
upon the verdict should not be dis- 
turbed. 

Judgment affirmed. 



« 

Bank a Holder in Due Course 

Farmers’ & Merchants’ Bank v. Quasebarth, 
Supreme Court of Kansas, 

179 Pac. Rep. 300. 

When a bank purchases a promissory 
note and credits the proceeds to the ac- 
count of the payee, it does not there- 
upon become a holder in due course. 
But it does become a holder in due 
course as soon as the proceeds have been 
checked out. And it is then entitled to 
enforce the note against the maker, even 
though it was obtained from him by 
fraud. 



OPINION 

Appeal from District Court, Edwards 
County. 

Action by the Farmers' & Merchants' 
Bank against Alice Quasebarth. Judg- 
ment for plaintiff, and defendant ap- 
peals. Affirmed. 

JOHNSTON, C. J. Action by the 



Farmers' & Merchants' Bank to recover 
on a negotiable promissory note for 
$625, executed by the defendant, Alice 
Quasebarth, in favor of the Kansas Life 
Insurance Company, maturing October 
1, 1916, and which was transferred to 
the plaintiff. The defendant claimed 
that the note was obtained by fraudu- 
lent representations of the insurance 
company, and that the plaintiff had 
knowledge of the fraud when it pur- 
chased the note. The issues were de- 
termined in favor of the plaintiff, and 
defendant appeals. 

The note in suit was executed on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1916, and was transferred to 
the plaintiff without recourse, on the 
same day, more than seven months be- 
fore it became due. It appears that the 
insurance company had opened an ac- 
count with the bank on February 15, 
1916, a few days before the purchase 
of the note, and when the note was re- 
ceived the purchase price was entered 
by the bank to the credit of the com- 
pany. At the time of the purchase the 
insurance company had a balance in the 
bank to the amount of $1,550, and be- 
fore March 25, 1916, more than the 
amount of that deposit had been checked 
out by the insurance company. 

The bank had no notice of any false 
representations or of any defenses to 
the note when it was purchased, nor 
until after its maturity the following 
October. Some days after it matured 
the defendant notified the bank that she 
had a defense, and desired the bank to 
take the amount of the note out of the 
deposits of the insurance company then 
in the bank. The court rightly decided 
that the bank, having purchased the 
note without notice of any infirmities or 
knowledge of any defenses to it prior 
to its maturity, and having paid for it 
in February, 1916, should be regarded 
as a purchaser for value. It is con- 
ceded by the defendant that, if the 
plaintiff had actually paid for the note 
when it was purchased, it would have 
been entitled to be regarded as an inno- 
cent purchaser, but it is insisted that, as 
it only credited the insurance company 
with the proceeds of the note, it became 
a mere debtor of the insurance company. 
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and that, as there were funds of the 
insurance company in its hands belong- 
ing to the company on and after Octo- 
i,:** 1, 1916, aiH after it had learned of 
the trauJ, 11 cannot Le regarded as an 
innocent purchaser. 

It is true, as contended, that the entry 
of credit made when the note was pur- 
chased only made the bank a debtor to 
the insurance company, and the deposit 
of the proceeds of the note only in- 
creased the indebtedness of the bank to 
the insurance company to the extent of 
the credit entered. This credit did not 
amount to a payment of the note, nor 
make the bank a purchaser for value. 
However, when the amount credited to 
the company was checked out, and the 
credit thus given became exhausted, the 
note was paid for, and from that time 
the bank, if it had no previous notice of 
the infirmities of the paper or defenses 
to it, became a purchaser for value en- 
titled to the protection accorded an 
innocent holder. Fox v. Bank, 80 Kan. 
441, 1 Pac. 789; Dreilling v. Bank, 48 
Kan. 197, 28 Pac. 94, 19 Am. St. Rep. 
126. 

When the note was purchased and 
added to the checking account which 
had been opened by the company with 
the bank a few days before, the bal- 
ance was $1,550. On March 25th, the 
company had checked out $1,811.62, 
which was considerably more than the 
amount on deposit when the purchase 
was made. Under the rule of the cited 
cases, the avails of the purchased note 
having been drawn out, the indebted- 
ness of the bank to the insurance com- 
pany arising from the purchase of the 
note had been discharged. At that time, 
as we have seen, the bank had no knowl- 
edge of the defense to the note, nor for 
more than seven months afterward, and 
therefore it must be regarded as a bona 
fide purchaser for value. The fact 
that the insurance company subse- 
quently added other deposits to its 
checking account, and that sometimes 
there was a balance in favor of the com- 
pany (as there appears to have been 
about the time the note became due), 
does not affect the attitude of the bank 
as a bona fide holder, nor deprive it of 



the right and the protection acquired 
when payment of the deposit was made 
through the checking out of the deposit 
on March 25, 1916. Fox v. Bank of 
Kansas City, supra. 

In Fredonia Nat. Bank v. Tommei, 

131 Mich. 674, 92 N. W. 348, it is said: 

"A bank which discounts a promis- 
sory note, crediting the proceeds to the 
indorser's account, which becomes ex- 
hausted before the maturity of the note, 
is a purchaser for value, notwithstand- 
ing the indorser subsequently has de- 
posits equal to the amount of the note." 

See, also, Mann v. Nat. Bank, 84 
Kan. 746, 10 Pac. 150; Bank v. Arndt, 

132 Wis. 388, 112 N. W. 451, 12 L. R. 
A. (N. S.) 82; 3 R. C. L. p. 1056. 

We see no reason to depart from the 
rule of the Fox and Dreilling Cases, 
and, applying it to the facts of this 
case, it must be held that the plaintiff 
becomes entitled to the status of a pur- 
chaser for value, not when the note 
against defendant matured, but when 
the bank’s debt to the purchaser had 
been paid by checking out the fund aris- 
ing from the entry of the credit. This 
was done so long before any knowledge 
of defense to the note came to the bank 
that there is no good reason for dispute 
as to when the bank became a purchaser. 
When the $1,550 balance was checked 
out on February 25 th, the bank became 
purchaser for value as completely as it 
would have done had it paid the money 
across the counter when the note was 
purchased. 

Judgment affirmed. 

e 



Attempting to Pass a Forged 
Instrument 

McConnell v. State, Court of Criminal 
Appeals of Texas, 212 S. W. Rep. 498. 

The defendant went into a bank with 
a fraudulent check, which he presented 
to the paying teller. The teller did not 
pay the check, but went to another part 
of the bank, where he telephoned for an 
officer. When he returned to his win- 
dow the defendant had disappeared. It 
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was held that the defendant was guilty 
of the crime of attempting to pass a 
forged instrument. 

OPINION 

Appeal from Criminal District Court, 
Dallas County; C. A. Pippen, Judge. 

Walter McConnell was convicted of 
passing a forged instrument, and he 
appeals. Reversed and remanded. 

LATTIMORE, J. Appellant was 
convicted in the criminal district court 
of Dallas county of passing a forged in- 
strument and his punishment fixed at 
two years' confinement in the peniten- 
tiary. 

From the record it is reasonably cer- 
tain that appellant took a false check to 
the American Exchange National Bank 
of Dallas and handed it to R. C. Fer- 
ris, paying teller. Nothing was said by 
either party. Mr. Ferris did not ac- 
cept the check as true and pay any 
money thereon, but stepped into another 
part of the bank and phoned for an offi- 
cer. When he got back to his own win- 
dow, appellant was gone. This was the 
transaction. This evidence makes out 
a case, if any, of attempting to pass 
such forged instrument. Houston v. 
State, 59 Tex. Cr. R. 505, 128 S. W. 
618. 

The alleged forged check was not in- 
troduced in evidence. This is reversible 
error. Muniz v. State, 59 Tex. Cr. R. 
365, 128 S. W. 1104; Dovalina v. 
State, 14 Tex. App. 312; Bobbitt v. 
State, 59 Tex. Cr. R. 314, 128, S. W. 
1104. 

The Assistant Attorney General 



moved to strike out the statement of 
facts. Same is a literal reproduction of 
the answers of the various witnesses, 
and is not in strict accord with the nar- 
rative form contemplated by the stat- 
ute, but we have considered the same. 

For the error indicated, the judgment 
is reversed, and the cause remanded for 
another trial. 

On Motion for Rehearing 

This case was reversed because the 
statement of facts failed to show that 
the alleged forged check was introduced 
in evidence, and is before us at the time 
upon the state’s motion for rehearing. 

Appellant was convicted of attempt- 
ing to pass as true a forged check. The 
judgment entered in the trial court 
showed appellant to be adjudged guilty 
of passing such instrument. We did not 
notice on the original hearing that there 
was a variance between the verdict and 
judgment. This, however, is imma- 
terial. Affidavits are now filed in sup- 
port of the state’s motion for rehearing 
to the effect that the instrument upon 
which the prosecution was based was in 
fact introduced in evidence. The state- 
ment of facts which appears in the rec- 
ord was agreed to by both parties and 
approved by the trial court. The uni- 
form holding of this cour^ has been that, 
after the expiration of the time for fil- 
ing, neither the trial court nor any one 
else may add to, amend, or change such 
statement of facts. Belcher v. State, 
35 Tex. Cr. R. 169, 32 S. W. 770 ; 
Gherke v. State, 59 Tex. Cr. 508, 128 
S. W. 380. 



T HE progress of the masses of the people is not dependent upon 
the forbearance, the benevolence or the considerate favor of those 
who are above them on the social or economic scale; they come up 
because there are resistless and everlasting forces that tend to secure 
equality among men. Belief in this is simply belief that there is a 
moral order in the universe. If you understand these laws you know 
that while there may be individual cases of injustice, there is a moral 
law of gravitation which eventually brings things right. There is 
an integrity at the heart of things to which the universe is true. 

George E. Roberts. 
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Finances of the United States at the 
Close of the Fiscal Year 



I N a recent letter addressed to the 
chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury presented the accompanying sum- 
mary of the public finances at the close 
of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919: 

I take pleasure in handing you herewith 
for your information and that of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means the following 
statements: 

A. Preliminary financial statement of the 
United States Government for the period 
from April 6, 1917, to June 30, 1919. 

B. Preliminary statement of the public 
debt on June 30, 1919. 

C. Statement showing classified receipts, 
exclusive of the principal of the public debt, 
by months from April 6, 1917, to June 30, 
1919, as published in daily Treasury state- 
ments. 

D. Statement showing classified disburse- 
ment, exclusive of the principal of the pub- 
lic debt; by months from April 6, 1917, 
to June 30, 1919, as published in daily 
Treasury statements. 

Expenditures in the month of June just 
ended amounted in round figures to $809,- 
000,000, or less than for any month since 
September, 1917. 

Expenditures for the fiscal year just end- 
ed amounted to $18^14,000,000. 

Expenditures for the war period amounted 
to $32,427,000,000 and of these more than 
$9,384,000,000 or about twenty-nine per cent, 
were met out of tax receipts and other rev- 
enues than borrowed money, although pay- 
ment of nearly half of the income and profits 
taxes for the fiscal year, 1919, has not yet 
been made, such payment being deferred 
until the fiscal year, 1920. 

In this calculation no deduction is made 
of expenditures for loans to the Allies, which 
on June 30 amounted to $9,102,000,000, or 
for other investments, such as ships, stocks 
of the War Finance Corporation, bonds of 
the Federal Land Banks, etc. 

AMOUNT EXPENDED IN WAR 

If we assume that the expenditures of the 
Government on a peace basis would have 
been at the rate of $1,000,000,000 a year, or 
for the period under discussion of nearly 
twenty-seven months would have equalled 
$2,250,000,000, then we may estimate the 



gross cost of the war to June 30, 1919, at 
$30,177,000,000. 

The gross public debt (without any de- 
duction for loans to the Allies or other in- 
vestments) amounted on June 30, 1919, to 
$25,484,000,000. Of this sum only $3,634,000 
was in the form of Treasury Certificates or 
floating debt. Of such certificates more 
than $608,000,000 matured or were reduced 
on July 1, 1919, and were paid out of the 
net balance in the general fund on June 
30, 1919, which amounted to $1,251,000,000. 
Deducting the certificates last referred to, 
the floating debt on June 30, 1919, was little 
more than $3,000,000,000, which is roughly 
the estimated amount of the deferred in- 
stallments of the income and profits taxes 
for the fiscal year 1919 and of the deferred 
installments of the Victory Loan subscrip- 
tions. 

In the announcement given to the press 
on April 14, 1919, of the terms of the Vic- 
tory Liberty Loan, I made the following 
statement with reference to financing the fu- 
ture requirements of the Government: 

This will be the last Liberty loan. Al- 
though as the remaining war bills are pre- 
sented further borrowing must be done, I 
anticipate that the requirements of the Gov- 
ernment, in excess of the amount of taxes 
and other incomes can*, in view of the de- 
creasing scale of expenditure, be readily 
financed by the issue of Treasury certificates 
from time to time as heretofore, which 
may be ultimately refunded by the issue 
of notes or bonds without the aid of an- 
other great popular campaign such as has 
characterised the Liberty loans. 

I confirm the statement above quoted. 
The decision then taken has been fully sus- 
tained by the experience of the last three 
months. 

The successful flotation of the Victory 
Loan and the adjustment of the amount 
and terms of the issue have resulted, as I 
hoped they would, in a strong market at 
about par for these notes, without the ne- 
cessity of Government support, and in an 
improving market for the bonds of the sec- 
ond, third and fourth Liberty Loans, evi- 
denced not only by the firm market quota- 
tions, but by strong undercurrents of in- 
vestment buying, which give reason for the 
hope that, with the continuance of favor- 
able general conditions, there will be con- 
sistent appreciation in the market prices of 
these bonds. 

I do not now think it will be wise to make 
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any further issues of long-term bonds be- 
fore the maturity of redemption of the Vic- 
tory notes, when there will have been such 
an interval in Government offerings of all 
kinds as must inevitably result in marked im- 
provement of the market prices of the exist- 
ing issues, with corresponding decreases in 
the interest bases at which they are selling, 
and consequent assurance that the Govern- 
ment will be able to finance itself for a 
longer period upon better terms. 

PLANS TO MEET NEEDS OF 1920 

It is not possible at this time, when ap- 
propriations for the coming year are under 
consideration by the Congress, when con- 
tract claims by and against the United 
States are still in process of settlement, 
when demobilization is still incomplete, when 
the extent of the liability on the wheat 
guaranty is unascertained, and when the 
business upon which the income and profits 
tax receipts in the first half of the calendar 
year 1920 are to be based is still only half 
transacted, to make a formal estimate of the 
receipts and expenditures of the United 
States during the fiscal year 1920. 

But so large a part of the war expendi- 
tures has been paid or provided for out of 
taxes and the issues of bonds or notes al- 
ready sold, and so small a part is unfunded, 
that I confidently expect that the Govern- 
ment will be able not only to meet its fur- 
ther temporary requirements for the de- 
creasing scale of expenditure by the sale 
oi Treasury Certificates of Indebtedness 
bearing interest at the rate of four and 
one-half per cent, in moderate amounts, 
at convenient intervals, when market condi- 
tions are favorable, and upon terms ad- 
vantageous to the Government. 

It will not be desirable to fund all the 
certificates of indebtedness, for the issue 
of certificates of indebtedness in anticipation 
of income and profits tax installments not 
only furnishes a means of financing the re- 
quirements of the Government temporarily 
on easy terms, but constitutes an almost 
necessary financial expedient to enable the 
taxpayer to save and to prepare gradually 
for the great tax payments, and to relieve 
banking machinery of the Government of 
the great strain which would be imposed 
upon it if these tax installments had to be 
paid on a single day without such prepara- 
tion. 



URGES ECONOMY BY THE NATION 

I need scarcely say to you that the 
realization of these sanguine expectations 
is contingent upon the practice of the most 
rigid economy by the Government and the 
continuance of ample revenues from taxa- 
tion. Such a course, accompanied by the 
practice of sober economy and wise invest- 
ment by our people, and strict avoidance of 
waste and speculation, will make it possible 
for the American people to respond to the 



demands to be made upon them privately 
for capital and credit by the nations and 
peoples of Europe — demands which are re- 
inforced by the strongest and most vital ties 
of sympathy for the Allies who fought and 
won the war with us, as well as by the 
most obvious dictates of self-interest. 

I am writing a similar letter to the Hon. 
Boies Penrose, chairman of the Committee 
on Finance. 

It has seemed to me only proper at the 
end of the last fiscal year of the war period 
to lay these facts and opinions before tbe 
Committee on Ways and Means, and the 
Finance Committee, which bears so large a 
measure of responsibility for the war loan 
legislation; and to make them public also, 
since they vitally concern the millions of 
Americans whose purchases of Government 
securities, and tax payments, made this rec- 
ord of war finance possible. 

Carter Glass. 



RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 

Here are the totals of receipts and disburse- 
ments for the period from April 6, 1917, to 
June 30, 1919, on the basis of daily Treasury 
statements : 

RECEIPTS 



Net balance in the general 

fund April 5. 1917 

Receipts, exclusive of princi- 
pal of public debt, April 6, 
1917, to June 30, 1919 . . . 
Public debt receipts, April 6, 
1917, to June 30. 1919... 



$92,317,710.27 

9,384,278,708.22 

48,385,572,063.47 



Total 



$57,862,168,481.96 



DISBURSEMENTS 

Disbursements, exclusive of 
principal of public debt, 

April 6, 1917, to June 30, 

1919 $32,427,469,054.72 

Public debt disbursements, 

April 6, 1917, to June 30, 

1919 24,183,034,599.70 

Net balance in the general 

fund June 30, 1919 1,251,664,827.54 



Total $57,862,168,481.96 

These tables are presented by the Treasury 
Department under the heading, “Public debt 
and expenditures" : 



Total disbursements for war 

period $32,427,469,054.72 

Total receipts for war period, 
exclusive of principal public 

debt 9,384,278,708.22 

Excess of disbursements over 

receipts for war period. . . . 23,043,190,346.50 
Total gross debt June 30, 1919 25,484,506,160.05 
Total gross debt Apr. 5. 1917 1,281,968,696.28 

Gross debt increase for war 

period 24,202,537,463.77 

Net balance In the general 

fund June 30, 1919 1,251,664,827.54 

Net balance in the general 

fund April 5, 1917 92,317,710.27 

Net increase in balance in 

general fund 1.159,347,117.27 

Net debt increase for war 

period 23,043,190,346.50 



RECEIPTS OUTSIDE WAR LOANS 

There is presented also a statement showing 
receipts in detail of the United States Govern- 
ment exclusive of the principal of the public 
debt, by months, from April 6, 1917, to June 
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30, 1919. The recapitulation is as follows : 
Customs — 



April 6, 1917, to June 30, 1917 

Fiscal year 1918 

Fiscal year, 1919 

Total since April 6, 1917 
to June 30, 1919 



$65,210,500.96 

179,998,383.49 

184,457,867.39 

$429,666,751.84 



INCOMB AND PROFITS TAX 

April 6. 1917, to June 30, 1917 $146,533,426.49 

Fiscal year, 1918 2,314,006.291.84 

Fiscal year, 1919 3,018,783,687.29 

Total $5,479,323,405.62 

Miscellaneous internal revenue — 

6, 1917, to June 30. 1917 $322,764,537.75 

year, 1918 872,028,020.27 

Fiscal year, 1919 1,296,501,291.67 

Total $2,491,293,849.69 




FOREIGN LOANS 

April 6, 1917, to June 30, 

1917 $885,000,000.00 

Fiscal year, 1918 4,738,029,750.00 

Fiscal year, 1919 3,479,255,265.56 

Total $9,102,285,015.56 

OTHER SPECIAL 

April 6, 1917, to June 30, 

1917 $13,767,962.56 

Fiscal year, 1918 84.286,396.23 

Fiscal year, 1919 99,775,949.85 



Total $197,830,308.64 

The total of these disbursements combined is 
as follows : 

April 6, 1917, to June 30, 

1917 $1,215,886,628.55 

Fiscal year, 1918 12,696,702.471.14 

Fiscal year, 1919 18,514,879,955.03 



Grand total $32,427,469,054.72 



Miscellaneous revenue — 

April 6, 1917. to June 30, 1917 $31,286,970.82 

Fiscal year, 1918 202,513,814.82 

Fiscal year, 1919 646,139,700.05 

Total $969,940,485.69 

Panama Canal — 

April 6, 1917, to June 30, 1917 $1,643,271.07 

Fiscal year, 1918 6,036,354.28 

Fiscal year, 1919 6,374,590.03 



Total $14,054,215.38 

The total of all these receipts combined are 

aa follows : 

April 6. 1917, to April 30, 1917 567,438,707.09 

Fiscal year, 1918 3,664,582,864.70 

Fiscal year, 1919 5,152,257,136.43 



PUBLIC DEBT AND LIBERTY LOANS 

Here is the preliminary statement of the 
public debt of tne United States Government 
June 30, 1919 : 

Bonds — 

Consols of 1930 $599,724,050.00 

Loan of 1925 118,489,900.00 

Panamas of 1916*36 48,954,180.00 

Panamas of 1918-38 25,947,400.00 

Panamas of 1961 50,000,000.00 

Conversion bonds 28,894,500.00 

Postal savings bonds 11,349.960.00 



Total $883,359,990.00 

First Liberty Loan $1,984,796,780.00 

Second Liberty Loan 3,566,464,969.00 

Third Liberty Loan 8,958,560,357.50 

Fourth Liberty Loan 6,794,504,557.00 



Grand total $9,384,278,708.22 

TABLE OF DISBURSEMENTS 

Another table presents the classified disburse- 
ments of the United States Government, exclu- 
sive of the principal of the public debt, from 
April 6, 1917, to June 30, 1919. The recapitula- 
tion follows : 

ORDINARY 

April 6, 1917, to June 30, 

1917 $317,118,665.99 

Fiscal year. 1918 7,874,386,324.91 

Fiscal year, 1919 14,935,848,739.62 



Total $23,127,353,730.52 



Total $16,804,326,613.50 

Total bonds $17,187,686,603.50 

Notes — 

Victory Liberty Loan $3,467,840,956.77 

. Treasury certificates — 

Loan and tax $3,273,000,000.00 

Pittman Act 178,723,000.00 

Special issues 182,494,490.00 



Total $3,634,217,490.00 

War Savings Certificates (net 

cash receipts) 956,023,121.45 

Old debt on which Interest 

has ceased 2,355,250.26 

Non-interest bearing debt. . . 236,382,738.07 

Total gross debt $25,484,506,160.05 




I 



BELIEVE that 
and that at the 



usually ahead. 



we always progress, 
end of the day we are 
John Burroughs. 
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The Failure of Public Ownership 



T HOSE who favor socialism or 
public ownership of industry 
may find food for thought in the 
following extracts from an article by 
F. G. R. Gordon in a recent number of 
"The National Civic Federation Re- 
view.” Mr. Gordon is combating the 
views put forth by Harry W. Laidler in 
a booklet entitled "Public Ownership 
Throughout the World.” Mr. Gordon 
says: 

Government ownership — or to be more cor- 
rect, state and municipal socialism — is char- 
acterized everywhere by poor service, low 
wages, high rates and large annual deficits. 
This is true because what is everybody’s 
"business is nobody’s business and, therefore, 
the only business of any government official 
in the conduct of industry is to draw as 
much pay and perform as little work as 
possible. Thus we find that in a democracy 
like New Zealand, or the Australian states, 
it requires three men to perform one man’s 
labor, and this has resulted in the highest 
debts and the highest cost for government 
in all the world. Let us take a few items 
that Dr. Laidler makes prominent: 

MAIL SERVICE 

Socialists generally point to the United 
States mail service as a fine illustration of 
the “success” of socialized industry. Our 
post office is the worst managed big business 
In this nation. It has a billion complaints a 
year, and not the slightest attention is paid 
to most of them. The “know-it-all” clerk 
you will find in the post office, and not in 
the private owned railway, telegraph or tele- 
phone companies. From 1865 to 1915 our 
socialistic post office lost more than $700,- 
000,000 directly and indirectly, or an aver- 
age of $14,000,000 a year. But from 1900 
to 1915 the losses averaged more than $18,- 
000,000 a year. 

Recent government reports from Australia 
show that the post office, telephone and tele- 
graph are all going from bad to worse and 
that the deficits are increasing while the 
service is degenerating. 

In connection with our own post office, it 
may be well to mention the fact that it pays 
nothing for the space it occupies in the pub- 
lic buildings, nor does it pay the salary of 
the Postmaster General and his staff, or the 
auditor and his staff, hundreds of highly 
paid officials who draw their salaries from 
the Treasury Department. Thus we see 



that the Post Office Department grafte upon 
the Treasury Department more than a 
million dollars a month. By ignoring 
these facts and the other overhead costs, the 
state socialists make it appear that the post 
office pays. It never paid and it never will 
pay under Government operation. 

TELEPHONES 

Everyone who uses the telephone or the 
telegraph in Europe, Australia or elsewhere 
complains of the “wretched service.” And 
yet there is not a great government tele- 
phone system in all the world that is able 
to make both ends meet. Under normal con- 
ditions the British telephone system has from 
$3,000,000 to $4,000,000 annual deficits. For 
many years Germany has owned and oper- 
ated the telephone. She invested $700,000,- 
000 in the system. Wages there have aver- 
aged only one-third of what they are in 

The service has always been very poor. 
Germany, before the war, had an operating 
income of $28,000,000. But she had to pay 
$24,000,000 annual interest charges; she lost 
$12,000,000 a year from displacement of 
taxes and other overhead charges made an 
annual loss of $5,000,000 and more. 

France is not much better off. She loses 
several millions each year, gives execrable 
service and the rates are actually higher 
than in this country. Wages on the socialized 
telephones of Europe average from $2.60 per 
week in Belgium to $5.20 in Switzerland, 
and every socialized telephone in Europe is 
losing money. Before the war the Paris 
rate was $77.20 a year. More than 90 
per cent, of the telephone users in the 
United States pay less than the average in 
Paris rate, yet wages in this country, in 
1914, averaged a little more than 400 per 
cent, higher than the rate in France. 

This nation has three-fourths of all the 
telephones in the world. Chicago has more 
telephones than all of France. Even in 
Japan, where wages average $76 a year, the 
cost for telephone service under the blight 
of public ownership is higher than in Massa- 
chusetts. Great Britain and Ireland have 
only 650,000 telephones, but we are increas- 
ing the number of telephones in this coun- 
try by 700,000 a year! 

TELEGRAPH 

The United Kingdom socialized its tele- 
graph system in 1870, and from that date to 
the beginning of the Great War lost more 
than $200,000,000. It is not the masses in 
any nation that use the telegraph, for we 
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find that ninety-six per cent of all the mes- 
sages that go over the wires of Great Britain 
are sent by only four per cent, of the people. 

While the wages of the telegraphers in 
Europe average only one-third that of Amer- 
ican operators, the telegraph rates are prac- 
tically the same. In America we have ex- 
cellent service. In Europe it takes on the 
average four times as long to send a tele- 
graph or a telephone message as in this 
country and, if time is worth anything, our 
rates are less than half the rates in Europe. 
New Zealand lost before the war an average 
of $313,000 a year on its wire system and 
Australia lost almost $800,000 annually. 
Since the war the losses have increased enor- 
mously. 

RAILROADS 

Mr. Laidler makes a general statement as 
to the railways, and it is most unfortunate 
for him that he picks the Italian railways as 
an illustration of “going over” to socialism. 
In 1005 the Italian Government socialized 
8^86 miles of railroads. Under private 
ownership these lines paid small dividends; 
paid millions in taxes to help support the 
government and gave good service. Under 
public ownership the Government, up to the 
breaking out of the war, had added 50,188 
hands to the payroll without adding a single 
mile of new line. The railways have be- 
come politicalized from end to end. 

While the wages average about one dollar 
a day, the freight rate is twice as high as in 
this country, and the annual average losses 
from 1905 to 1914 were from $35,000,000 to 
$49,000,000, to say nothing of the $10,000,000 
or $19,000,000 lost in taxes. Since the war 
the losses have increased tremendously, and 
the Government had to vote $360,000,000 re- 
cently to rehabilitate the whole system. ' The 
Italian railways under Government owner- 
ship are capitalized at more than $198,000 a 
mile, as compared with only $66,000 in this 
country, yet our socialists are yelling about 
“watered stocks”! 

The Austrian railroads are even worse 
than those of Italy and the losses are great- 
er. The freight rates on the socialized rail- 
roads of Europe average from ninety to 
300 per cent, higher than in this country, 
though the wages are less than half those 
paid here. 

PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 

Under private ownership we enjoyed* the 
cheapest freight rates in the world, and the 
best service. We obtain nearly $160,000,000 
a year in railroad taxes. In 1914 our pri- 
vately owned railways carried a ton of 
freight one mile for .79 cents. The rate in 
Germany was 1.37 cents; in France, 1.33 



cents; in Denmark, 9.33 cents, or more than 
three times as high as our rate, yet, on 
1,916 miles of state-owned railways, Den- 
mark lost, in 1914, about $1,300,000. In 
Austria the socialistic rate is 1.50 or more 
than twice as high as here, and the social- 
ized railways lost more than $50,000,000 a 
year before the war. To-day they are 
bankrupt. 

AUSTRALIAN SOCIALISM 

Australia and New Zealand have plunged 
into state socialism more extensively than 
any other nations, and as a result they have 
become the champion debt-ridden states of 
the world. On January 1, 1914, the public 
state and federal debts of those countries 
amounted to $1,936,000,000. On that date 
the combined debt of our forty-eight states 
and of the Federal Government amounted to 
$1,313,000,000, round numbers. This was 
an average debt of $65 for every family in 
America, but in New Zealand and Australia 
it was an average debt of $1,555 or twenty - 
four timet greater than in this nation. 

For the year ending June 30, 1914, New 
Zealand, with 1,159,000 population, actually 
raised and expended for the year $57,550,- 
000. As New York State has nine times the 
population of New Zealand, she would have 
expended $517,000,000 for one year’s expenses 
had she plunged into state socialism to the 
same extent that New Zealand has! Like 
that prospect? 

Australia, with less than half the popula- 
tion of New York, taxes the farmers* land 
$19,000,000 a year. Imagine the farmers of 
New York paying $36,000,000 a year just for 
a land tax. The entire expenses of Aus- 
tralia in a year for state government aver- 
ages more than £43,000,000, or over $900,- 
000,000, with one-half the population of New 
York. 

And this is what state socialism has done 
in the most democratic countries on earth. 

MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 

Mr. Laidler brags about the fact that 
there are 1,569 socialized electric lighting 
plants in the United States. The privately 
owned plants numbered 3,659, and they have 
an output of kilowatt hours, according to the 
United States census of 1919, of 10,995,436,- 
976, while the socialized plants had only 
537,596,730. The census also shows that the 
gross revenue per kilowatt hour was: Pri- 

vate plants, 9.54 cents; socialistic plants, 
4.39 cents. 

This shows that the municipal owned 
plants charged seventy per cent, higher rates 
than the private plants. And the private 
plants pay taxes, while the municipal plants 
escape all taxation. 
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Some Duties and Opportunities of 
Savings Banks 



By JOHN J. PULLEYN, President Emigrant Industrial Savings 

Bank, New York 



[From an address delivered on the occasion of the seventieth anniversary din- 
ner of the Society for Savings, Cleveland, Ohio.] 



ltflANY of the mutual savings banks 
have been in a state of abject leth- 
argy, their business has been the^ routine 
business of the simple operation of the 
simplest banking function. Ordinarily 
if the president of a mutual savings 
bank dies of old age, the oldest member 
of the board of trustees is made the 
president. To them it is simply a posi- 
tion of honor in compensation for the 
nominal service rendered, generally over 
a long period of years. Many savings 
banks have been making progress on a 
hobby horse, the kind of progress that 
simply wears out the carpet and makes 
no advancement. 

The justification for the mutual sav- 
ings institution as such is not only the 
deposit function, which they perform ad- 
mirably, but more in the utmost public 
service that it is qualified to render. 
Our institutions are unique in their ca- 
pabilities. They are the only banking 
institutions in America that are owned 
by the people. .Seventy-two per cent, 
of the population of the State of Massa- 
chusetts have savings accounts in 196 
savings banks of that state, and sixty 
per cent, of the population of the six 
New England States have deposits in 
the savings banks of New England, 
while thirty-five per cent, of the people 
of the State of New York have savings 
accounts in 141 savings banks. 

It is not the conservatism of the man- 
agers of savings banks that is to be com- 
mented upon, for that is commendable, 
but it is more the lack of ability to dis- 
criminate between conservatism in the 



investment of funds of depositors, and 
the development of the institution to the 
point of adequately satisfying the finan- 
cial wants of people of small means. 
Witness the work of ex-Premier Luzzati 
in the Cassi di Risparmio, a mutual in- 
stitution in Milan and in Florence. The 
men directing such institutions (who 
correspond to the trustees of the Amer- 
ican mutual savings bank) are real pub- 
lic benefactors through the instrumen- 
tality of the Cassi di Risparmio. Their 
interest in the institution is a vital one. 
Every official as well as every employee 
is alive to the social value of the insti- 
tution as such. 

There is a similar savings bank in Co- 
penhagen, Denmark. The only differ- 
ence is that it is a capital stock institu- 
tion, the stock being owned by thousands 
of depositors. It is not built according 
to the building and loan principle. 

WAR ACTIVITIES OF 8AVING8 BANKS 

The war has demonstrated the value 
of the mutual savings bank in this coun- 
try. Not only have they invested 
largely of their own funds, but they 
have sold bonds and taken subscriptions 
to a vast amount in aid of Government 
finance. 

Many of the banks have created new 
departments for this work and are con- 
tinuing to help depositors retain their 
bonds by loaning them money on secur- 
ity of their bonds. 

Generally the savings bank has en- 
tered into every war campaign. Their 
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employees have been at the service of 
government agencies. Such service ren- 
dered has demonstrated the feasibility 
of other functions for the savings banks 
to perform to make them of greater 
benefit to their several communities. 
The commendable work of the Society 
for Savings in the inauguration of a 
home economics department and an agri- 
cultural department unfolds a field of 
service which the mutual savings bank 
is capable of going into that will further 
justify its reputation as one of the 
greatest institutional benefactors in the 
United States. 

What other institution is there which 
so admirably fits into the new social era ? 
Social reforms are inevitable. The dif- 
ficulty to be experienced will be in keep- 
ing away from public ownership and 
socialism. This difficulty will be over- 
come by the cooperative effort of the 
people themselves through the coopera- 
tive or mutual organizations, such as 
the mutual savings bank. 

While I do not believe that there will 
be many more mutual savings banks or- 
ganized, yet in my opinion the existing 
savings banks will develop branches in 
order to furnish adequate facilities to 
the public for the savings of money. 
The savings bank can be made the great- 
est force for the Americanization of our 
seventeen million or more foreign born 
that there are in the country. A funda- 
mental way of Amerizanizing the for-* 
eign born is through securing their finan- 
cial interest and placing at their dis- 
posal a service department from which 
they can at all times secure information 
for the betterment of their financial 
affairs. 

SALE OF INVESTMENT SECURITIES 

At present, through the limitation 
placed on the amount of savings each 
institution is permitted to take from any 
one depositor, it is necessary for us to 
turn our own depositors away from the 
bank after they have, through consistent 
and regular saving of small amounts, 
reached the limit the law allows. 

Why cannot state, county, and mu- 
nicipal bonds, as well as foreign govern- 



ment bonds, be sold in the same way as 
Liberty Bonds were sold during the war, 
and thus be able to continue to render 
service to our depositors, even though 
they have reached the limit of deposit ? 

The checking account for the house- 
holder of small means is a constructive 
method of encouraging thrift. It is an 
opportunity for the institution to better 
the methods for the care of household 
and private affairs. It will develop 
prosperity. How many people there 
are in our institutions who die and leave 
upward of a thousand dollars, and whose 
estates, although small, are most unsat- 
isfactorily handled! Here is yet an- 
other field in which our institutions may 
make good. 

The Provident Loan Society of New 
York has more than 300,000 borrowers, 
where, through the creation of a debt 
and the gradual payment of it, people 
are brought to higher standards of liv- 
ing and to thrift. Why cannot this, 
too, be made a function of the mutual 
savings bank? 



BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF THE SAVINGS 

bank’s usefulness 



And, lastly, there is lack of apprecia- 
tion on the part of many people as well 
as the public as a whole, of how won- 
derful this mutual savings institution is, 
of what its potentialities may be, and 
from carefully written articles through 
the public press and through periodicals 
we may possibly bring the public to a 
more accurate understanding of our pur- 
poses. It is due to the public to under- 
stand it, and it will be brought about 
through organization and leadership. 
Some of the greatest leaders of America 
are trustees or executives of mutual sav- 
ings banks, and through proper organ- 
ization the mutual savings bank will be 
made one of the foremost institutions of 
America. 

At the last annual meeting of the Sav- 
ings Bank Association of the State of 
New York the constitution of the asso- 
ciation was amended adequately to pro- 
vide for an organization which will sus- 
tain leadership. This eventually can 
be made of nation-wide strength through 
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the collective interest of all mutual sav- 
ings banks throughout the country. 

The future of our institutions looms 
large before us. It is for us to bring 
them to a state of crystallization, to 
make them felt from coast to coast, to 
make them a power in Congress, to make 
them a factor in each of the fifteen legis- 
latures of the states where mutual sav- 



ings banks are located, to make them a 
greater influence amongst our deposit- 
ors, to make them reach every last per- 
son in the communities we serve, and to 
build a financial giant whose funda- 
mental purpose is not profits for rela- 
tively few stockholders, but financial, 
social, and economic benefit to deposit- 
ors and the public. 



iiiiiiuiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiuiiimmH 

A Good Thrift Talk 



By JOHN POOLE, President Federal National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 



1 WANT to make a few observations 
on the general subject of “Thrift.” 
The great conflict which has re- 
cently come to a close has taught 
us many things. We have become edu- 
cated in matters of health, religion, gen- 
erosity, conservation and thrift. The 
masses have been urged to give to in- 
numerable war relief agencies and chari- 
ties. Millions and millions have been 
prevailed upon to save out of their earn- 
ings and lend their savings to the Gov- 
ernment. If the lessons have been well 
lekrned, our country will be saved from 
the disgraceful condition of the past, 
when, according to carefully compiled 
insurance statistics, we find a large num- 
ber of people of sixty years and older 
dependent upon relatives, friends or 
charity for the necessities of life. 

Sometimes these people, are called 
“financial cripples,” and from that 
scrapheap they call out to us, “Save dur- 
ing your earning years.” 

James J. Hill, the great railroad 
magnate, once said: 

If you want to know whether you are go- 
ing to be a success or failure in life you can 
easily find out. Just ask yourself this ques- 
tion: “Can you save money?” If not, drop 
out. You will fail as sure as you live. You 
may not think so, but you will. The “seed 
of success” is not in you. 

•Nothing gives a person the right di- 



rection of life more effectively than sav- 
ing money. When one learns how to 
save regularly he has found the key to 
success. Being free from financial wor- 
ries, one's entire thought may be de- 
voted to the development of higher effi- 
ciency in his work. 



REAL MEANING OF THRIFT 

We must not think of thrift as being 
close or stingy. It means nothing of 
the kind. It means the scientific man- 
agement of one's time, money and af- 
fairs, which improves the quality of the 
individual because they develop system, 
order, and give force, energy and indus- 
try as well. The virtue of saving lies in 
the fact that thrifty men think, plan and 
look forward. They are progressive, 
and become a valuable asset to the com- 
munity and to the country. 

Thrift evidences superiority in many 
ways. It denotes self-control, self- 
reliance, prudence and foresight, and 
finally brings independence. The prac- 
tice of saving money gives an upward 
tendency to life, improves the quality of 
the individual, and has a healthful re- 
action upon all the other faculties. 

We are devoting lots of time and 
thought to the “boy” problem, for the 
purpose of improving our citizenship. 
It seems to me that one of the most im- 
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portant factors in the successful and 
thorough development of the boy into 
safe and splendid manhood is to teach 
him the value of saving money. I want 
my boy to have every opportunity that 
other boys have. I want to teach him 
to earn, teach him to save, and make 
him ready to seize the opportunity when 
it comes. I want to develop in him hab- 
its of thrift and business instinct. If 
this is your ambition for your boy, then 
“go to it." Don’t pass it by. 

Tell him a few plain stories about how 
money works. Tell him that a dollar 
deposited every month in a savings bank 
at an ordinary rate of interest will grow' 
so large through the process of com- 
pounding interest that at the end of 
twenty -one years , he could draw out all 
the money he saved and put into the 
bank, and without making any further 
deposits he could continue to draw out a 
dollar a month as long as he lives. 

As another illustration of the power 
of money, tell him that a hundred dol- 
lars deposited at six per cent, compound 
interest would, in two hundred years, 
amount to more than one hundred mil- 
lion dollars. He won’t have any ambi- 
tion to create a fund of this sort, but it 
will show him what money can do and 
how it. can accumulate. 

When a person spends money for 
something he really doesn’t need, the 
money is gone forever; but when one 
invests money he still retains all that he 
has saved and, furthermore, an earning 
power is added, so that he then has two 
forces at work from both of which an 
income is derived. One is man-power, 
his own personal effort — the other is 
money-power, the return from invested 
savings. 

BANKERS 8HOULD HELP IN DEVELOPING 
THRIFT 

And so, as bankers, I feel it is incum- 
bent upon us to help the people of our 
respective communities to get the right 
start in life. Encourage them to save 
at least a portion of their earnings, and 
then a little more, explaining to them 
that thrift is the foundation of success 
in business, of contentment in the home 
and standing in society. 



An Optimistic Banker 

By David R. Forgan, 
President National City Bank, Chicago. 

J AM an optimistic banker because I 
like the banking profession. After 
forty-two years of it I still consider it 
the most responsible and honorable call- 
ing within commercial lines. While 
many great fortunes have been honor- 
ably made by bankers, you and I know 
that the ordinary business of commer- 
cial banking, contrary to general opinion, 
is not an easy or fast way to accumu- 
late wealth. Bankers, as a rule, are 
not rich men, and those who are have 
generally made their riches outside of 
their banking efforts. The chief glory 
of the profession, to my mind, is that 
the banker is usually the respected citi- 
zen of his community in whom the pub- 
lic places more confidence than they do 
in anyone else. In one department of 
the business — savings — the banker col- 
lects the hard-earned money of the poor 
and loans it to the rich. That is a 
sacred trust. He is also the financial 
doctor and father-confessor of his cus- 
tomers who seek his counsel in all kinds 
of business enterprise. He generally 
stands for progress and integrity in 
business, civic and social affairs ; but he 
knows, if anyone knows, that success in 
business is not the summum bonum of 
life. His familiarity with money, and 
with those who acquire money, teaches 
him that its possession is not by any 
means synonymous with happiness; so, 
while he is devoted to business, he is not 
usually enslaved by it. He is captain 
of his own soul, and keeps it above busi- 
ness — free from solidness and mean- 
ness. He knows that a man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth, and he cares 
for the more excellent things of the 
spirit. 

“The grace of friendship, mind and heart 
Linked with their fellow heart and mind, 
The gains of science, gifts of art, 

The sense of oneness with our kind. 

A thirst to know and understand, 

A large and liberal discontent — 

These are the gifts in life’s rich hand. 

The things that are more excellent.” 
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Liberty Bonds and Federal Farm 

Loan Act 



By L. T. McFADDEN, Member Banking and Currency Committee, 

House of Representatives 



I PROTEST against the economic 
crimes that are committed in the 
name of the Federal Farm Loan 
Act. The farmers and other taxpayers 
of the United States will be opposed to 
the tax exemption of Federal Land 
Bank bonds when they know the truth. 

Loans are limited by law to $10,000. 
No pretense, or only a pretense, is made 
as to observing this limitation. Within a 
few months after the law went into op- 
eration the Federal Farm Loan Board 
published a ruling permitting a man to 
deed an undivided half interest of his 
farm to his wife and then permitting 
them to jointly borrow $20,000 by giv- 
ing two notes and one mortgage. Such 
a loan is reported as two loans. By 
taking in more relatives or friends, land 
owners now borrow as high as thirty and 
forty thousand dollars. Usually quit 
claim deeds are used and the nominal 
consideration is one dollar, and the land 
is redeemed to the original owner as 
soon as the loan is obtained. . 

The law was enacted to aid men of \ 
moderate means, to reduce tenantry, to 
increase production, and to render as- 
sistance to men who cultivate their own 
farms. I was a member of the com- 
mittee which framed the law, and know 
what I am talking about. 

These banks have not produced the 
results expected. They cost the na- 
tional Treasury over $500,000 last year, 
besides the losses from exemption of 
their bonds from taxation. 

Loans are now made to landowners 
who rent their farms through agents. 
They call the lease a contract of em- 
ployment, but the wages of the employee 
are a share of the crop, and there is no 



provision for paying him any wages if 
the crop fails. The contract is a sub- 
terfuge. I have seen two photographs 
of a peat bog in Iowa on which loans 
of over $40,000 were made to a firm of 
speculators, by using six deeds that did 
not pretend to represent actual sales, as 
no revenue stamps were affixed. These 
photographs show big holes now filled 
with water that were burned into the 
peat in a dry time. What do you think 
of that as productive farm land culti- 
vated by the owner? It does not pro- 
duce grass for either hay or pasture. 

These are only a few of the abuses 
that have grown up under this system. 
I realize that due allowance must be 
made for mistakes when a hastily organ- 
ized political machine tries to loan 
money through about four thousand lo- 
cal associations largely controlled by the 
borrowers. But the literature sent out 
by the bureau at Washington shows that 
such practices are encouraged from 
headquarters. Read the “Borrowers* 
Bulletin” for April-May, 1919, and pre- 
vious issues, and no further evidence will 
be wanted. 

The Federal Land Banks are work- 
ing to get out as big a volume of loans 
as possible, regardless of the letter or 
spirit of the law. In order to deceive 
many farm borrowers into going in debt 
for easy money, they advertise that on 
a thirty-five-year loan the interest rate 
is only three and six-tenths per cent, on 
the money borrowed. 

FAVORITISM OF THE ACT 

Our enormous war debt, the grinding 
burden of heavy taxes and the market 
price of Liberty Bonds are great prob- 
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lems that now slap every citizen in the 
face. When one taxpayer evades pay- 
ing taxes he robs all other taxpayers by 
that evasion. The most important ef- 
fect of the Federal Farm Loan Act now 
is that it helps a few taxpayers rob 
other taxpayers. 

Liberty bonds are now below par, 
some of them down nearly to 94. The 
Federal Farm Loan Board, through its 
agents, now advertises $54,000,000 of 
its bonds at 100%. Liberty Bonds are 
not entirely free from taxation. Land 
bank bonds are tax free. Liberty Bonds 
were bought by patriots to help the na- 
tion. Land bank bonds are bought by 
investors to evade taxation. Joint stock 
land bank bonds are now selling at 102. 
They are entirely tax free. They are 
issued by privately owned banks to fur- 
nish money to be used by real estate 
dealers and farmers for private personal 
business. There is a big demand for 
these bonds, because the owners do not 



have to pay war taxes on them. There 
are twenty-one joint stock land banks; 
nine of these have been chartered since 
the first of April of this year. The 
twenty-one joint stock land banks and 
the twelve Federal Land Banks are 
thirty-three factories to which rich in- 
vestors can deliver their taxable securi- 
ties and have them made over into tax 
free land bank bonds. In the rush to 
avoid war taxes two hundred such insti- 
tutions are likely to be doing business 
before the end of this year. There are 
applications now on file for about one 
hundred more joint stock land banks. 

Competition of these tax free securi- 
ties can have no other effect but to de- 
press the price of Liberty Bonds. 

Congress owes its first duty to owners 
of Liberty Bonds. 

The bonds of Federal Land Banks 
and of joint stock land banks should be 
subject to taxation the same as other 
commercial securities. 
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History Has a Word for Us 



[From a speech in the United States Senate 
By HON. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN of Illinois] 



JAM not of that happy variety that 
care nothing for history. I am com- 
pelled by my habits of thought to admit 
its value in the affairs of men. It has 
become the fashion now to deride and 
ignore its salutary lessons. The his- 
torian is the newspaper man of the cen- 
\ turies. We are livin g in a new-era. It 
is said the** old reg ime has passed away 
and a ne w orderis upon us. It is as- 
sumed ^hat human nature, the elemental 
laws that govern both in and about us, 
the ambitions, and passions of our spe- 
cies are no longer existent. Unhappily 
for this mirage of skygazers, no changes 
have occurred in the elemental nature of 



ourselves, both for good and evil, and in 
the laws of the physical world. So long 
as our Creator leaves us under these 
mundane limitations and disabilities we 
must studiously heed the voice of human 
experience. Yesterday is the school- 
master of to-day, and both to-day and 
yesterday often point with unerring ac- 
curacy to the affairs of to-morrow. Of 
the great powers of the earth this Re- 
public is yet a veritable infant. * We 
are in the kindergarten stage of our de- 
velopment in the family of nations — 
143 years old on the fourth day of next 
July. 

When the Chaldeans, who began his- 
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tory, who traced the laws of nature by 
their shepherds in the hills of Asia, ex- 
pired before the conquering legions of 
the Assyrians, that nation with its 
Babylonian successor had survived 1,100 
years against its public enemies. When 
the Assyrians perished, beginning with 
the destruction of the hosts of Sennach- 
erib, Assyria had held the reins of 
power for 1,000 years. The Medes and 
the Babylonians and the Persians came 
in turn, the Phoenicians, the Greeks, and 
the Romans. To-day England, of mod- 
ern nations, has the longest continued 
uninterrupted reign of civilized do- 
minion there is left of modern nations 
on the earth. She is 1,000 years old 
since the days of King Alfred, and we 
are 143 years old, and are going about 
in the plenitude of our pride, prating of 
what we will do in the world of nations. 
We, I repeat, are in the kindergarten 
stage of our development, and all that 
gives us stability apart from the Amer- 
ican character we are forgetting we have 
borrowed from Holland and from Great 
Britain, from our ancestors across the 
sea, modified it and put it into practice 
here, adapted it to our wants — our an- 
cestors showed genius in the adaptation 
and framing from the material of the 
ages — and still we think we can control 
and mold laws more unchangeable than 
those of the Medes and the Persians. 
Let us rather, in humiliation and meek- 
ness of soul, gaze upon the mighty 
wrecks where the doomed and pillared 
capitals of empire lie in the obscuring 
mold of centuries, and are forgotten ex- 
cept by the student and the statesman 
who reflect upon the melancholy end of 
those who perished long before we as- 
sumed to govern the world. We can no 
more ignore proper precautions with im- 
punity and survive than the forgotten 
races of history whose temples and 
I altars are covered with the drifting dust 
[of centuries. Our paper charters and 
laws signify nothing against the willful 
impulses or disposition to error among 
the living of any given generation. The 
League of Nations will be no stronger 
than the self-restraint and the sense of 
justice of the individual member na- 



tions. The influences collected in or 
set in operation by that charter for good 
or evil must be interpreted and weighed 
in their probable abuses or perversions. 



m 

Steel “Pill-Box” Guards 
Chicago Bank 

/"\WING to the numerous bank rob- 
beries throughout the country, 
officials of the Pullman Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago have had built 
in the bank building a steel 44 pill-box” 
which mounts several high-powdered 




Photo by International Film Service 

A bank guard on duty in the “ pill box” 



rifles and shotguns and in which guards 
are on duty day and night. 

The 44 pill-box” is built half inside 
and half outside the building so that 
the occupant, through slits provided for 
the rifles, can have a clean aim at rob- 
bers either within or without the bank. 
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B ANKS having need of 
counsel for the solving 
of customers’ problems or 
machinery for the handling 
of their export and import 
transactions will find in the 
Irving’s Over-seas depart- 
ments an effective special- 
ized service always ready to 
co-operate with them. 

IRVING 

NATIONAL BANK 

WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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Economic Conditions in France 



THE NEW LOAN OF THE CITY OF PARIS 

T HE consolidation of the war debt 
of the City of Paris will be ef- 
fected by the exchange of mu- 
nicipal Bonds and quinquennial Obliga- 
tions of 1917 against the new obliga- 
tions which the city is now issuing in 
amount of 1,500 millions of franca. The 
new obligations are of 500 francs and 
will produce five per cent.; that is, 
twenty-five francs half payable every 
semester. Issued at 480 francs, they 
will bring thus 5.20 per cent. More- 
over, they will participate in six lottery 
drawings every year. 

THE TRANSFORMATION OF WAR INDUS- 
TRIES 

The transformation of war industries 
into normal industries has been taking 
place gradually since the signing of the 
armistice. Among the difficulties in- 
volved in this transformation is the 
question of employment. More than in 
any other country this question is acute 
in France, for the reason that this coun- 
try has reached the maximum stage of 
war production in comparison with its 
population. 

In November, 1918, there were 952 
industrial establishments dedicated to 
the fabrication of war products, em- 
ploying 261,924 men and 109,775 wom- 
en. In April, 1919, the same number 
of establishments employed 194,648 men 
and 48,768 women for the fabrication of 
peace articles. The aviation plants 
have discharged the greatest number of 
workers. A great number of war fac- 
tories have reduced the work time to 
seven hours or even less in order to 
avoid unemployment. 

The Government has asked all the 
employers to take back the demobilized 
men and to give them the positions 
which they held before their mobiliza- 
tion. When this was impossible, the 



employer had to pay a certain indemnity 
to the demobilized. This measure has 
greatly contributed to the settlement 
dealing with the problem of the unem- 
ployed. 

FOR THE PROTECTION OF SMALL CON- 
CERNS 

Mr. Clementel, the French Minister 
of Commerce, has signed a bill which 
will open a credit of 100 millions of 
francs for the purpose of giving loans 
to small manufacturers and traders who 
have been demobilized. This credit will 
be allocated under form of advances 
without interest to the popular banks es- 
tablished in 1917. The amount of every 
individual loan can not exceed 20,000 
francs, and the duration of the loans to 
be reimbursed should not exceed twelve 
years. The interest of the loan will not 
be above three per cent, or less than two 
per cent. This measure on the part of 
the French Government is expected to 
bring great results. It will contribute 
to the restoration of small industry, by 
bringing the demobilized to their former 
businesses. 

COMPTOIR NATIONAL d’eSCOMPTE 



The general assembly of the stock- 
holders of the Comptoir National d'Es- 
compte held lately in Paris decided on 
the repartition of 35 francs of interest 
for each share. The total benefit of the 
bank amounted to 15,797,464 fr., 71, in 
1918. 

In spite of the unusual conditions of 
the war, the Comptoir National d’Es- 
compte has realized progress in all its 
branches in France, the colonies, and 
abroad. Besides its participation in all 
the financial operations of the French 
Government, the bank has taken an 
active share in various private enter- 
prises. It has thus opened several 
branches for the placement of obliga- 
tions of industrial companies. 
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National Bank of Commerce in New York 
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CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $50,000,000 



Economic Conditions in Italy 



ECONOMIC RELATIONS BETWEEN ITALY 
AND THE UNITED STATES 

HPHE development of economic rela- 
tions between Italy and the United 
States is of paramount importance for 
the economic life of Italy after the war. 
This opinion is voiced by all prominent 
business men of Italy at the present 
time. The following facts in relation 
to this matter are extracted from the 
“Revue Financiere et Economique 
d’ltalie.” 

Although before the war the economic 
relations between the two countries 
were already developed, yet a good por- 
tion of Italy’s imported goods come 
from Germany and Austria. What 
Italy needs mostly at the present time 
can be supplied by the United States: 
Coal, iron, lumber, and machinery. 

In order to promote the development 
of economic relations between the two 
countries, an American navigation com- 
pany has obtained the right of building 
a* dock in the port of Naples. This 
gratuitous facility will be granted to 
any American enterprise of navigation 
which intends to establish a direct line 
of communication with Italy. 

THE BANCO DI ROMA ABROAD 

The Banco di Roma has concluded an 
accord with the two English banks, 
188 



“Cox & Co.” and “C. J. Hambro & 
Son’’ of London, regarding financial col- 
laboration in Europe. Several com- 
mercial and maritime conventions have 
been established, thanks to this accord. 
The Banco di Roma endeavors at pres- 
ent to complete its system of branches 
along the Mediterranean Sea, its prin- 
cipal field of activities. Its purpose is 
to promote as much as possible the de- 
velopment and influence of Italian com- 
merce in the neighboring countries. 



ITALIAN SAVINGS BANKS 

The augmentatirn of deposits in the 
Italian savings banks has been in con- 
tinual progress during the war. The 
deposits amounted to 12,232 millions of 
lire on June 30, 1918, while on June 30, 
1914, they amounted only to 7,595 mil- 
lions of lire. 

Another sign of national thrift is the 
fact that the savings collected by pop- 
ular and cooperative banks during the 
war show an equal progress. These 
savings amounted to 2,048 millions of 
lire on June 30, 1918, against 1,314 mil- 
lions of lire on June 30, 1914. 



THE BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA 



The net benefits of the Banca Com- 
merciale amount to 35,432,169 lire for 
the year 1918. The assembly of the 
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stockholders has decided to fix the divi- The assembly of the stockholders has 
dend at ten per cent, or 50 lire per also voted the augmentation of capital 
share. This repartition absorbs 20,- from 208 to 250 millions of lire, by 
800,000 lire. The extraordinary re- issuing 104,000 shares of 500 lire, 
serve has received 2 millions of lire, the These titles are reserved to the actual 
fund of insurance for the personnel 1 stockholders in proportion of one new 
million of lire, the council of adminis- share to four old ones and at the price 
tration 1,687,852 lire, and the special of 750 lire. For the period of 1919 the 
reserve of amortizement 10 millions of new shares will receive an interest of 
lire. six per cent, on the capital deposited. 

• 

Economic Conditions in Belgium 



ENGLISH CREDITS TO BELGIUM 

¥T IS announced that a group made up 
of several important English banks 
has concluded an accord with a group of 
Belgian banks for the opening of a 
credit of four millions of pounds ster- 
ling, that is, one hundred millions of 
francs, for the payment of English 
products bought by Belgium. There 
have been created titles for three 



months, capable of being renewed three 
times, which would extend the duration 
of the credit to one year. 

This operation has in view the pre- 
vention of a high rise of exchange, 
which would necessarily take place if 
Belgium were obliged to send immedi- 
ately the funds necessary for the pur- 
chase of merchandise. Besides this, 
such a financial understanding will fos- 
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Extending 
Foreign Credits 



Long-term credits granted by foreign competitors 
has been one of the greatest obstacles American 
business has had to encounter in developing the 
foreign markets. The use of acceptances effectu- 
ally solves the difficulty. By giving acceptances 
against your shipments, and furnishing credit and 
trade information, the American Foreign Bank- 
ing Corporation can help materially in extending 
your markets. 

Let our officers tell you of the number of ways 
we can serve you. 



Imports and exports financed , drafts and letters of 
credit issued, bills of exchange negotiated and collected, 
acceptances given against shipments of merchandise, 
or any other foreign banking business transacted. 



I 1 



American Foreign Banking Corporation 

S3 Broadway , New York 



ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Chairman of the Board 
ARCHIBALD KAINS, President 

HAYDEN B. HARRIS, Vice-President E. FLEICHMANN, Vice-President 

A. G. FLETCHER, Vice-President C. A. MACKENZIE, Secy.-Treas. 
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The Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 
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DIRECTORS 
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CHUJI KAJIWARA, Vice-President 
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Agencies in United States 

New York San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, Issues Drafts 
and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on its various branches 
and elsewhere, and transacts a general Banking Business 

NEW YORK OFFICE 120 BROADWAY 

R. ICHINOMIYA, Agant 



ter the economic relations between the 
two countries and it will ward off the 
danger of a German economic penetra- 
tion into Belgium. 

ESTIMATION OF WAR DAMAGES 

According to an official estimation, 
Germany owes Belgium about 85 
billions of francs for the total rep- 
aration of the war damages. This 
total amount comprises : property of the 
state (railroads destroyed, posts and 
telegraphs, public buildings, etc.), esti- 
mated at 5 billions 535 millions of 
francs; finances of the Belgian State 
(war expenditures and public debt), in 
amount of 10 billions 118 millions of 
francs ; destruction of enterprises in 
construction in amount of 797 millions 
of francs; war contributions imposed 
by Germany during the occupation of 
the country, 2 billions 700 millions of 
francs; war contributions imposed upon 
various towns, 1 billion 860 millions of 
francs ; the ruin of industry (destruc- 
tion, requisitions, lack of exploitations, 
etc.), 8 billions 28 millions of francs. 



In this last figure the destruction and 
requisitions are estimated at 5 billions 
754 millions fr., of which 658 millions 
is for the mines, 335 millions for the 
plants, 496 millions for the metallurgy, 
of zinc and copper, 1 billion 107 mil- 
lions for the iron industry, 1 billion 627 
millions for the construction of machin- 
ery, bridges, and railroad stock. The 
remaining amount represents the ruin of 
the chemical industry, the industry of 
leather, etc. 

The damages suffered by agriculture 
are estimated at 1 billion 602 millions 
of francs. Finally, the damages suf- 
fered by private property are estimated 
at 3 billions 150 millions of francs, com- 
prising the destruction of 85,000 houses 
and the plunder of furniture and mer- 
chandise. 

FOR THE PROMOTION OF FOREIGN TRADE 

A corporation has been established at 
Brussels for the promotion of Belgium's 
foreign trade. The new institution has 
a purely national scope, namely, to en- 
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MERCANTILE BANK 
OF THE AMERICAS 

An American Bank for Foreign Trade 

Statement of Condition at tlie Close 
of Business July 15, 1919 



Affiliated Banks 

COLOMBIA 

Banco Mercantil 
Americano de Colombia 
Bogota, Barranquilla, 
Cartagena, Medellin, Mani- 
zales, Girardot, Cali, Honda, 
Armenia 



PERU 

Banco Mercantil 
Americano del Peru 

Lima, Arequipa, Chiclayo, 
Callao, Trujillo 



VENEZUELA 

Banco Mercantil 
Americano de Caracas 
Caracas, La Guayra 



Cash on hand and deposits in 
Federal Reserve Bank and 
other Banks in the United 

States $1,498,729.05 

United States Bonds and Cer- 
tificates 3,335,150.00 

Prime Bankers Acceptances.... 2,216,992.60 
Commercial Bills of Exchange.. 385,510.06 

Loans and Advances: 

Secured — 

Due from Foreign Branches 

and Agencies $20,984,944.49 

Due from Customers 4,476,557.32 

Unsecured — 

Due from Foreign Branches 

and Agencies 749,455.76 

Due from Customers 337,493.93 

Customers' Liability Account Letters of Credit 

Stock of Affiliated Institutions 

Furniture and Fixtures 

Interest Paid in Advance 



$7,436,381.71 



26,548,451.50 

2,983,241.60 

4,557,900.00 

1.00 

157,575.59 



BRAZIL 

American Mercantile 
Bank of Brazil 
Parii, Pernambuco, 
Parahyba 



NICARAGUA 

National Bank of 
Nicaragua 

Managua, Bluefields, I.eon, 
Granada 



CUBA 

Banco Mercantil 
Americano de Cuba 
Habana 



$41,683,551.40 



LIABILITIES 

Current Accounts: 

Due to Foreign Branches and 

Agencies $3,236,803.15 

Due to Customers 5,378,398.11 

Acceptances Outstanding 

Contingent Liability under Credits issued by 

other Banks and Bankers 

Letters of Credit Issued 

United States Government Bonds Borrowed 

LTnearned Interest Received 

Capital Stock $5,000,000.00 

Surplus 1,775,000.00 

Undivided Profits (after pay- 
ment on July 1, 1919, of divi- 
dend at 8% per annum) 501,506.02 



$8,615,201.26 

15,594,515.61 

4.650.000. 00 
2,983,241.60 

2.400.000. 00 
164,086.91 



7,276,506.02 



HONDURAS 

Banco Atlantida 
La Ceiba, Tegucigalpa, 
San Pedro Sula, Puerto 



PARIS 

11 Bis Boulevard 
Haussmann 



NEW YORK 
44 PINE ST. 



$41,683,551.40 



BARCELONA 
Rambla de los 
Estudios— Canuda 2 
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large as much as possible the field of 
export for Belgian industry. The cap- 
ital is fixed at 8 millions of francs, rep- 
resented by 8,000 shares of 1,000 fr. 

The enterprise is contemplated for 
thirty years and will cover all branches 
of business pertaining to export and im- 
port. The name of the company is 
“Belgimex” (Compagnie beige d’impor- 
tation et d’exportation). 

ECONOMIC RELATIONS WITH FRANCE 

Mr. de Margerie, the new French 
Minister at Brussels, has declared that 
France and Belgium are animated by 
the same spirit of reconstruction and 
economic resurrection. All the articles 
that the one nation produces and the 
other needs should be exchanged more 
freely than ever before. A new cus- 
toms tariff will be established between 
the two countries in order to facilitate 
the development of and interchange of 
goods. Moreover, French capitalists 
will be encouraged to invest largely in 
Belgium. The new economic policy be- 
tween the governments of the two coun- 
tries is a positive guaranty for French 
business men. French manufacturers 
will receive the same treatment as the 
Belgian citizens. On the other hand, 
France will act toward Belgium on the 
same principle of reciprocity and mu- 
tual interest. 

BRITISH HELP TO BELGIUM 

Mr. Herbert Samuel, president of the 
Anglo-Belgian Union and British Spe- 
cial Commissioner in Belgium, has made 
the following statement with regard to 
the help which Great Britain is extend- 
ing to Belgium. 

The restrictions on import and export 
existing during the war have been par- 
tially relieved. The United Kingdom 
will help the reconstruction of Belgian 
industry as soon as possible. A con- 
tract is on the point of being concluded 
with the representatives of Belgian in- 
dustrialists, whereby the latter would 
be placed on the same footing as British 
manufacturers insofar as concerns the 



Larger Resources 
Larger Facilities 

It is with pleasure that we announce 
that the New Orleans National Bank 
has merged with the Hibernia Bank 
C& Trust Company. 

The capital of the enlarged institu- 
tion is $2,000,000, surplus $2,500,000, 
deposits $42,000,000, total resources 
$50,000,000. 

The office of the New Orleans Na- 
tional Bank becomes the Camp Street 
Branch of the Hibernia Bank 
Trust Company, and is in charge of 
the same officers as heretofore. 

With our enlarged capital and sur- 
plus, and with greater resources, we 
are better equipped than ever to com- 
petently and satisfactorily handle the 
Southern business of banks and bank- 
ers and trust companies. Your ac- 
count is cordially invited. 

Hibernia Bank Trust Co. 

New Orleans 



supply of zinc industry with raw mate- 
rials of Australian origin. 

British exports to Belgium show a 
steady progress. In January, 1919, 
£310,000 worth of merchandise was ex- 
ported to Belgium. In April, 1919, the 
export trade to the same country 
reached the figure £4,378,000. 

During the month following the armis- 
tice the British Treasury had opened a 
credit of nine millions pounds in favor 
of Belgium for the purchase by the Bel- 
gian Government in the United King- 
dom of manufactured products and raw 
materials. This credit lias, however, 
not been entirely used. 



THE BELGIAN EXCHANGE 

In spite of the credits opened by a 
group of English and American banks 
to Belgium, the Belgian exchange is still 
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under unfavorable conditions. It stands 
at SO francs to the pound sterling, which 
means that Belgian currency is at a dis- 
count of nineteen per cent. In other 
words, it costs Belgium nineteen per 
cent, more to buy goods abroad than she 
would have to pay if her exchange stood 
at the par of 25.20 fr. to the pound. 



This fact has a decisive influence upon 
the recovery of Belgium’s trade. The 
opinion voiced by some English and 
American bankers for a plan for an 
Anglo-American financing of those 
Allies who are in a weak financial situa- 
tion appears to be the solution for the 
Belgian exchange. 



a 



Economic Conditions in Switzerland 



THE WAR TAX 

AL GENERAL war tax of 600 million 
francs has been voted by the vari- 
ous cantons of the Swiss Confederation. 
The tax hits incomes above 4,000 francs 
with a progressive rate till twenty per 
cent, is reached, and above 10,000 
francs with a progressive rate till twen- 
ty-five per cent, is reached. The war 
tax will be maintained till the liquida- 
tion of half of the war debt of Switzer- 
land, which reaches one billion of francs, 
is effected. 

THE FRANCO-SWISS CONVENTION 

The Federal Council of Switzerland 
has ratified the economic convention 
with France. The conditions of this 
convention are the following: France 

will furnish Switzerland with 60,000 
tons of coal from the Sarre Basin, iron 
and steel in indefinite quantity, benzine, 
potash salts and other minor materials. 
On the other hand, Switzerland will de- 
liver to France 25,000 head of cattle 
and authorizes the opening of a credit of 
32,328,000 francs. 

Besides this, the following financial 
accord has been reached between the 
governments of the two republics: 1, 

The delay of reimbursement of the 
credit of 37,500,000 fr. granted by 
Switzerland in September, 1917, which 
expires soon, will be prolonged if the 
French Government desires so; 2, the 
Swiss Government will authorize a 
Swiss financial group to buy Swiss titles 
belonging to the French Treasury, in 
nominal value of about 157 million 



francs ; 3, Switzerland accepts the pro- 
posal that the Soeiete Financierc Suisse 
of Lucerne open a credit of 32,328,000 
francs to the French Government. The 
convention is valid till December 31, 
1919, and it may eventually be ex- 
tended. 



Switzerland’s interest in the peace 
TREATY 



No other point in the peace terms im- 
posed by the Allies on Germany satis- 
fies Switzerland’s interests so much as 
that regarding the internationalization 
of the Rhine. This measure will enable 
Switzerland for the first time in her his- 
tory to communicate freely with the sea. 
The creation of an international com- 
mission for the control of navigation, in 
which Swiss delegates are admitted as 
members, is regarded by the Swiss peo- 
ple as the beginning of a new era in the 
economic life of the country. Thus 
Switzerland will be able to ship her 
goods by water by way of an indepen- 
dent route. 

German-Austria’s independence is 
also regarded by the Swiss people as a 
measure in harmony with Switzerland’s 
economic interests. If Austria had 
merged into Germany, then the Swiss 
export facilities would have been lim- 
ited by the very fact that it would have 
been dependent upon the decision of a 
country that has proved to be so often ' 
reckless toward the interests of a small 
country. Moreover, the western pow- 
ers would have avoided, on political 
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Foreign Exchange Department 

Letters of Credit Negotiated 

Arrangements can be made for the importation of 
merchandise through the use of dollar acceptances 

Capital $3,000,000 Surplus $1,000,000 



Market and Fulton 

81-83 FultOD St. 
New York 



OFFICES 

Aetna 

92 West Broadway 
New York 



Flatbush 

839 Flatbush Ave. 
Brooklyn 



Eighth Street 



Long Island City New Utrecht 



Broadway A 8th St. 
New York 



Bridge Plaza New Utrecht Ave. A 54 thSt. 
Long Island City Brooklyn 



Sherman 



Brooklyn 



Fifth Ave. A 32nd St. 
New York 



350 Fulton St. 
Brooklyn 



Irving Trust Company 

Frederic G. Lee, President 

Wool worth Building, New York 



grounds, the transit of their goods to which fact would have considerably af- 
E astern European markets through fected the receipts of the Swiss rail- 
Swiss territory adjacent to Germany, roads. 






Meeting the Credit Needs of Europe 

By James S. Alexander, 

President National Bank of Commerce in New York 



P LANS for the protection of the 
American public in lending its 
money to Europe for rehabilita- 
tion are outlined in a statement made 
by James S. Alexander, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New 
York, who declares his confidence that, 
both financially and in respect to prod- 
ucts, America can meet Europe's needs. 
He adds, however, that “there are grave 
times ahead" unless a comprehensive 
scheme is adopted for organizing Amer- 
ican credit for the purpose. He advo- 
cates the allocation of American sup- 



plies and the coordination of the de- 
mand for them arising from the various 
European countries. Mr. Alexander is 
a member of the recently organized com- 
mittee of bankers, formed to work out 
ways and means to refinance Europe. 
His statement, published in the August 
issue of “Commerce Monthly," issued 
by the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York, is in part as follows: 



PROTECTION FOR AMERICAN INVESTORS 



Adequate protection for the American in- 
vesting public in placing its money at the 
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disposal of Europe for rehabilitation pur- 
poses is an essential factor in our continued 
efficient cooperation with the war-stricken 
nations. The paramount business problem 
before America now is the efficient organiza- 
tion of her credit resources for the purpose 
of financing Europe’s purchases of materials 
for consumption and reconstruction pending 
tier economic recovery. Both credits and 
commodities must be supplied chiefly by 
America, and when we consider the amount 
uf credit that must be found to meet Eu- 









Kf 



JAMES S. ALEXANDER 
President National Bank of Commerce in New York 

rope’s exigencies for the rest of this year 
alone, it is apparent that extensive public 
cooperation will be required. 

Europe's needs 

Stated in broad terms, the situation is that 
Europe must have from the United States 
immense quantities of materials to rebuild 
and refit for a normally productive economic 
life. Europe’s international banking situa- 
tion is such that she cannot pay as she goes. 
Neither is her present productivity such as 
to enable her to pay for what she buys with 
what she produces — that is, to balance her 
imports by her exports in normal trade 
exchanges. 

As a result, Europe’s currently accumulat- 
ing debt to America, evidenced by our ab- 



normal monthly favorable balance of trade 
and the excessive exchange rates against 
Europe, is piling up her unbalanced obliga- 
tions to us to such an extent that a special 
means of financing her continuing pur- 
chases here must be developed. She must 
go on for some time to come buying on 
credit from us as she has in the past. But 
her government credits here are almost ex- 
hausted; and it would be impossible to sjjp- 
ply credits for the amounts required by 
unorganized private methods. 

The United States has the necessary sup- 
plies to meet the needs of Europe. Nature 
has responded to our increased agricultural 
efforts with crops of great bounty, and the 
nation’s industries are expanded and geared 
up to a degree of productivity never before 
attained. Nowhere else in the world can 
adequate supplies be found for Europe's 
needs, and it is also true that the only 
available source of long time credits suffi- 
cient to finance her necessitous purchases is 
likewise the people of the United States 
itself. As a nation, therefore, we must both 
sell goods to Europe and we must supply 
her with the credit to make these purchases. 

PROBLEM ONE FOR PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

Great as this problem is, its solution 
should not be undertaken by governmental 
means. It should be carried out with pri- 
vate capital, not government funds. Never- 
theless, the necessary measures should be 
organized and administered on a semi-public 
basis and along lines that will have the sup- 
port and the approval of the Government of 
the United States. The actual powder and 
authority, however, of whatever plan is 
adopted must come from widespread public 
cooperation rather than from government 
auspices. 

I say that there should be this removal 
from political control because of my faith 
in the ability of American business men of 
many and various interests to work together 
for a great common end when conditions re- 
quire it. If there is not this working to- 
gether, existing unsettled business conditions 
in Europe will grow worse and will inevita- 
bly extend to the United States as well. 
Therefore, from the selfish point of view of 
American interest, if from no other, this 
organization in our dealings with Europe is 
necessary in order to conserve America’s 
markets and avert possible industrial de- 
pression. 

Our industries are committed to an out- 
put greater in many respects than our own 
domestic trade alone will consume. Unless 
Europe is enabled to purchase the sur- 
pluses, we will be left with them on our 
hands, and we will have the picture on one 
hand of Europe suffering physically for need 
of them, and, on the other, of American in- 
dustries incurring great losses simply be- 
cause they were unable to get their goods to 
market. 
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FOREIGN BANKING CORPORATION 

56 Wall Street, New York 

Fully Paid Capital and Surplus , $2,250,000 

W ITH OUR OWN BRANCH OFFICES IN SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, 
Yokohama and Shanghai, and direct connections in the Dutch East Indies and 
Central and South America, we are in a position to extend to exporters and importers 
exceptional facilities for the transaction and extension of their foreign business. 
Shipments financed, acceptances given, letters of credit and bills of exchange issued. 
Our officers will be glad to advise with anyone Interested in foreign trade 

DIRECTORS 

Richard Delafield H. B. Shaw 

Stuyresant Fish R. O. McCulloch 

Gilbert G. Thorne Stanley E Elkin 

Cornelius Vanderbilt Stephen Haas 

R. H. Williams F. E. Kenaston 

E. C. Hoyt W. J. Dawson 

A. P. Villa F. L. Appleby 

Sir. Wm. Price T. Fred Aspden 

Charles A. Holder 

OFFICERS 

Charles A. Holder, President T. Fred Aspden, Vice-President 
E. B. MacKenzie, Secretary and Treasurer 



METHODS OF MARKETING AMERICAN GOODS 

There may be mentioned two general 
methods to be followed in marketing these 
American goods. One would be the unre- 
stricted, competitive method of normal times, 
where each individual industry and business 
man had to fight for his markets, and the 
strongest won. The other method is that of 
organization, where the total market for 
the United States, in respect to all nations 
and all commodities, would be submitted to 
analysis and allocation for the common good. 
I feel definitely that this second method 
must be followed under existing circum- 
stances for at least a short period of years, 
until such time as world-wide conditions 
work themselves back more nearly to normal. 

WHY ORGANIZED CONTROL OF CREDIT IS 
NECESSARY 

Granting that Europe is to carry on her 
purchases with us on a credit basis, let us 
consider exactly what this means. The peo- 
ples of Europe represent different degrees 
of credit risks. It would be safer to lend 
money in some countries than in others. 
Therefore, if there were not an organized 
control of American credit the stronger 
countries would be able to crowd the weaker 
countries out of our money markets, or else 
the weaker would be forced to pay exorbi- 
tant rates. 



They might be able to do this for a time, 
but they would have to conduct their busi- 
ness with us on such a ruinous basis that, in 
the long run, it would undoubtedly mean 
financial disaster to them and, by that very 
fact, financial loss to American investors who 
would be placed in the position of having 
loaned their money to bankrupt nations. 
From the point of view of American self- 
interest, therefore, and ignoring all claims 
of humanity, there must be an equalizing of 
credit opportunity as between the strong 
nations and the weak. 

Again, the commodities which Europe 
must come to America to get are many: 
food products, industrial metals, textiles, 
etc. Some are more profitable to produce 
and sell than others. Some would enjoy a 
greater immediate demand than others. The 
stronger commodities would naturally tend, 
therefore, to crowd our weaker commodities 
out of the market, although these less prof- 
itable commodities might, on the one hand, 
be essential to the lives of Europe’s mil- 
lions, and, on the other, might represent the 
livelihood and investments of millions of 
Americans. Unless, therefore, there is a 
correlation of purchases from this country, 
we are liable to see serious displacements in 
our business structure — that is, great pros- 
perity in some lines, great depressions in 
others. That would mean in the long run, 
due to the close interrelation existing among 
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all lines of industry, a depression ultimately 
of the whole business structure and possibly 
a collapse, the weaker elements pulling down 
the stronger. 

Finally, unless there is some sort of or- 
ganized control, American business will be 
thrown into the position of having to do 
business directly and individually with the 
concerns of Europe. Here, again, many 
concerns are much stronger than others. The 
strong concerns would be able to command 
first preference in their claims for American 
credit, but after their needs had been taken 
care of, there would be many others clamor- 
ing for assistance, and they would get it 
Their collateral would represent second-rate 
security and command increasingly higher 
rates — rates that would undoubtedly attract 
American money, increasing the amount of 
our unsound investments. To my mind this 
would be a grave danger and one from which 
the American public should be protected by 
the organized investment judgment of the 
country. 

This mere statement of the various aspects 
of the situation is indicative of the unsound 
conditions into which the world might be 
drawn, and demonstrates that this transi- 
tional period from the chaos of war to the 
orderly processes of peace must be handled 
in a broad-minded, cooperative way. We 
owe it to our own people to interpose be- 
tween them and unsafe European invest- 
ments some instrumentality that would obvi- 
ate, as far as possible, the foregoing 
dangers. 

A POOL OP EUROPE’S NEEDS AND A POOL OP 

America’s resources 

To serve these purposes a pool of Europe’s 
needs should be met by a pool of Americans 
resources — that is, America’s resources 
should be applied to Europe’s needs through 
a great, centralized credit organization, with 
extensive powers of cobrdination. This may 
sound like an ideal plan stated in sweeping 
terms, but I think its details can be worked 
out in practical, concrete form. 

There seems to be no existing machinery 
adequate to do so. Therefore, a special in- 
strumentality must be set up, along lines re- 
cently suggested in behalf of American 
bankers’ groups, probably in the form of a 
great credit corporation with capital 
enough to handle transactions of the size 
that would be involved — that is, transactions 
representing not merelv the business of indi- 
vidual concerns, but the combined require- 
ments of nations. 

A necessary step would seem to be that 
surveys be made of the commodity needs of 
the nations of Europe — that is, an estimate 
of how much copper, steel, cotton, wheat and 
other supplies would be required for Bel- 
gium and also for the other needful coun- 
tries. 

The supplies available in America are 
great, but they are not so great as to meet 
unlimited and unbalanced demands. There- 



fore, there should be a judicious rationing 
of our commodities among the nations re- 
quiring them, in accordance with their needs. 
America’s export markets should be as broad 
as Europe’s requirements, thus serving, on 
one hand, not only the greatest good for hu- 
manity, but on the other conserving and 
developing America’s business on sound 
lines, making sure that we shall sell, first, 
only where real needs exist, and, secondly, 
only where we shall be sure ultimately of 
getting our pay. 



ESTABLISHMENT OP ADEQUATE CREDITS 



In addition to this rationing and alloca- 
tion of commodities there is the question of 
establishing adequate credits in this coun- 
try to be considered. The necessary credits 
will be great, so that they must be carried 
to the investing public of the whole country 
in the form of bonds or debentures. 

Because of the deferred maturities of 
these debentures the banks should not be 
expected to absorb them. There will have 
to be an appeal to the general public both 
on the grounds of a safe and lucrative in- 
vestment and for the sake of humanity. 
These are the immediate aspects of the mat- 
ter; but back of it all we must not forget 
that it will be, in the last analysis, a means 
of conserving and maintaining the business 
prosperity and integrity of the whole nation 
in the long run, and to protect our own 
people from unsound investments in Euro- 
pean securities. 

The security behind these debentures 
should make them almost equal to Govern- 
ment bonds in the point of safety, but we 
must not overlook the fact, also, that Amer- 
ica must respond to the sale of these deben- 
tures in a spirit of humanity. Business and 
humanity are two great social forces which 
must work together in the present problem. 

As to the security behind the debentures, 
they must be based on everything In the 
way of collateral that Europe is able to 
offer. The individual European buyer must 
be prepared to give a general mortgage 
upon his entire assets. His loan should be 
further endorsed by a consortium of banks 
in his own country, reinforced, where pos- 
sible, by government guarantees. Thus 
every debenture sold to an American in- 
vestor would have behind it equal security, 
consisting of the pool of all the collateral 
supplied by Europe. There, in other words, 
would be no direct loans against the col- 
lateral of weak concerns or nations individ- 
ually by the American investor; neither 
would the strong be allowed to monopolize 
the benefits. 

In pledging their entire assets in the pool, 
the individual borrowers must foresee all 
legitimate needs to avoid the grave embar- 
rassment of having to ask for additional 
credits after all assets have previously been 
pledged. This consideration will make im- 
perative an economic survey of the require- 
ments of Europe. Whether we consider 
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Union Service Girdles the World 

From Shanghai, the commercial heart of China, to London, 
the market place of the world, stretch the ramifications of 
the service of the Union Bank of Canada. Through its 
New York and London Agencies and the branches of Park 
Union Foreign Banking Corporation in the Far East, 
direct access is afforded its 360 branches in Canada to the 
markets of the northern hemisphere. 






The Union Bank 
of Manchester, 
Limited 



Nominal Capital 

Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Capital 

Subscribed Capital 
Reserves 

Surplus over Liabilities 



Hnd Office 

17 York St., Manchester.. Eng. 

Liverpool Office 

45 Castle St., Liverpool, Eng. 

and branches covering the whole of the 
district tributary to these two cities, 
and also Wist Yorkshire; including 
Leeds, Sheffield, Bradford, 8 ad- 
ford, Birkenhead, Oldham, Boltoh, 
Burt, Rochdale, Stockport, Hali- 
fax (Ehg.), Huddersfield, etc., etc. 
($ 5 =£) 

$ 12 , 500,000 

3 , 750,000 

3 . 750.000 

7 . 500.000 
2 , 718,350 

. 10 , 218,350 



Bankers in the United States and Canada are invited to make use of 
the Bank’s services for all kinds of banking business in the district where 
the Bank operates, and in Great Britain generally. Collections promptly 
dealt with, and proceeds remitted by draft or cable transfer on New York, 
or as desired. Favorable terms. 

North American Mails are usually delivered in Manchester and Liverpool earlier than in London. 



plans for refinancing and extension 
which will procure for the corporation 
an interest in the enterprise; (2) the in- 
vestigation of proposed enterprises to 
determine their merit, probable cost, and 
future prospects, and the development 
therefrom of plans for the financing, 
construction, management, and ultimate 
disposition of the enterprise; (S) the 
investment in, underwriting, and organ- 
ization of underwriting syndicates for 
the development and operation of such 
enterprises in Mexico as may be ap- 
proved by the corporation. . Should de- 
velopments indicate the necessity there- 
for, the corporation will establish a 
service department to furnish informa- 
tion and service of a character in keep- 
ing with its purposes. 

The officers of the corporation will 
be: President, Thomas H. Gillespie, 

president of T. A. Gillespie Company; 
vice-presidents, George J. McCarty, 
president of the Mercantile Banking 
Company, Ltd., of Mexico City, and H. 
S. Brown. Mr. McCarty will be in 
200 



charge of the corporation’s offices and 
organization in Mexico City. He has 
resided in Mexico for more than twenty 
years, and in the conduct of his business 
has acquired a personal knowledge of 
existing Mexican enterprises, their past 
history and present condition. Mr. 
Brown will be in charge of the corpora- 
tion’s offices and organization in New 
York. He has had seventeen years’ ex- 
perience in financial work in New York 
City and has spent considerable time in 
Mexico. During the war he was chief 
of the Finance Division of the Bureau 
of Aircraft Production in Washington, 
and after the signing of the armistice 
became an assistant to the United States 
Liquidation Commission in Paris. 

The board of directors of the corpo- 
ration will be composed of Harvey D. 
Gibson, president of the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank, New York; Thomas H. 
Gillespie, George J. McCarty, Grayson 
M. P. Murphy, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York; James H. Perkins, vice-president 
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London and River Plate Bank, Limited. 

HEAD OFFICE : 7 PRINCES STREET, E.C. 2, LONDON. 



Agency : MANCHESTER, 86 Cross Street 

Peris Branch ; 16 Rue Halevy. Antwerp Branch : 22 Piece de Meir 

Lisbon Branch : Rua Aurea 



' CAPITAL (Authorized) - 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 
PAID-UP CAPITAL 
RESERVE FUND - - 



^ ($5 £l.) 

680,000,000 

15,000,000 

0 , 000,000 

10,500,000 



DIRECTORS. 

E. ROSS DUFFIELD, {ESQ. J. W BEAUMONT PEASE, Esq. 

RICHARD FOSTER, Esq. HERMAN B. 8IM, Esq. 

FOLLETT HOLT. Esq., M. Inst C.E. Sir RICHARD V. VA8SAR-8MITH, Bart 

KENNETH MATHIESON, Esq. ROBERT A. THURBURN, EfJQ. 

BANKERS i BANK OF ENGLAND; 

LLOYD8 BANK, LTD.: LONDON COUNTY WE8TMIN8TER AND PARR’S BANK, LTD. 



BRANCHES IN SOUTH AMERICA : 

BRAZIL Pare, Pernambuco, Riode Janeiro, Santos. Sao Paulo, Bahia, Cnrityba, Victoria, also an 
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of the National City Bank, New York; 
William C. Potter, of Guggenheim 
Brothers; Charles S. Sargent, Jr., of 
Kidder, Peabody and Company ; Eugene 
V. R. Thayer, president of Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York, and H. S. 
Brown. 

The capital stock of the corporation 
will be divided into two classes. There 
will be 10,000 shares of preferred, seven 
per cent, cumulative stock of the par 
value of $100 and 25,000 shares of com- 
mon stock with a par value of $5. Both 
classes of the stock will be subscribed 
for in cash at par, twenty-five per cent, 
of the subscription being immediately 
payable and the remaining seventy-five 
per cent, being payable in whole or in 
part at such time as the directors may 
determine. Subscribers to the preferred 
stock will have the right to subscribe to 
an equal number of shares of the com- 
mon stock. 

In announcing the organization of the 
corporation, Harvey D. Gibson and 
Grayson M. P. Murphy, the syndicate 



managers, made the following state- 
ment: 

For the United States the course of Mex- 
ican affairs is particularly vital, and if prop- 
erly followed should offer unusual oppor- 
tunities. Not only is Mexico so located as 
to afford a natural field for investment and 
development by our people, but she has un- 
exploited natural resources, the mere 
scratching of which would provide the means 
to clear off all her national debt and place 
her on a sound financial basis. With a soil 
capable of producing all the cereal crops and 
ninety per cent, of all the known fruits of 
the world, with vast tracts of timber, includ- 
ing many varieties of precious hardwoods 
and dyewoods, with a wide range of climate, 
with every known mineral, and with oil fields 
which exported more than sixty-three mil- 
lion barrels in 1918, Mexico needs only a re- 
turn to normal conditions and the introduc- 
tion of modern methods and modern machin- 
ery to bring her quickly into the front rank 
of the producing world. 

* 

Union de Banques Suisses 

r I'HE condensed statement of the 
Union de Banques Suisses (head 
office, Zurich) for December 81, 1918, 
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showed that the capital fully paid was 
50,000,000 francs against 40,000,000 
francs December 31, 1917. In the 
same time the reserves rose from 11,- 
300,000 francs to 12,400,000 francs, 
the deposits and current accounts from 
222,695,880 francs to 260,442,368 
francs, and the aggregate of the bal- 
ance-sheet from 330,934,718 francs to 
387,685,897 francs. The turnover for 
the years named, in millions of francs, 
was: 



1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 



5,172 

8,171 

10,445 

15,104 



Dividends paid in 1918 were at the 
rate of seven and one-half per cent., 
against seven per cent, in 1917 and six 
per cent. 1914-1916. 

* 

Test of Italian Character 



UROM the monthly circular of the 
x Italian Discount and Trust Com- 
pany, New York, is obtained the fol- 



lowing in regard to the economic trials 
which the Italian people are at present 
undergoing: 

Speaking from an economic viewpoint, the 
moral fibre of the Italian people is at this 
moment being put to what is, perhaps, the 
severest test in the history of the nation. 
The capacity of the Italian, however, to 
stand up under this cycle of adversity is not 
questioned seriously by anyone familiar with 
the Italian character. With a coal shortage 
that is retarding industrial progress, the 
building of Italian ships and the acquire- 
ment of foreign tonnage to carry coal into 
Italy are going ahead as rapidly as the 
kingdom's resources and credit facilities per- 
mit. So far as industrial organization goes, 
northern Italy is surpassed by few, if any, 
of the other European countries; and it is 
no less true that of all the warring nations 
Italy is the richest in human material. 

The one element essential to industrial 
greatness which Italy, as a whole, now lacks, 
but which she is coming to, is the American 
principle of large-scale production. The last 
few decades of American industrial history 
hold out valuable lessons to Italian manu- 
facturers which many of them have thor- 
oughly mastered. They have seen groups of 
industries in the United States developed to 
their fullest capacity by the use of machin- 
ery as a substitute for manual labor; they 
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have seen how it is possible to produce high- 
grade goods, pay high wages to operatives, 
and still make a profit — all by means of a 
system of acute specialization and standard- 
isation of parts. The widespread adoption 
of American methods by Italian industry is 
only a matter of time, since the great lead- 
ers in the major industries are beginning to 
set the pace for the others. 

• 

New Capital Issues' in Great 
Britain 

r I '’HAT British investments are grad- 
ually reviving appears from some 
statistics published in the “Monthly Re- 
view" issued by the London Joint City 
and Midland Bank, Ltd. The new 
capital subscriptions in the United 
Kingdom for the first six months of 
1919 amounted to £79,089,268, com- 
pared with £12,818,128 for the first six 
months of 1918. Commenting on pres- 
ent conditions, the publication men- 
tioned says: 

Before the war it was calculated from 
data then available that this country was in- 



vesting overseas about £200,000,000 a year* 
m other words we were furnishing that sum 
annually to foreign and colonial countries to 
enable payment to be made for a large por- 
tion of the goods which they required. At 
the same time about £50,000,000 a year were 
subscribed to home enterprises. Now, how- 
ever, loans to other countries are quite 
smml, apart from the Government’s advances 
made to Allies and Dominions, and by far 
the greater part of the money so far raised 
from the public this year has been for home 
purposes. Until all restrictions have been 
removed it is unlikely that capital for other 
countries will be raised here to any great 
extent, although the more speedily such a 
step can be taken with assurance the more 
rapidly will our export trade improve. 

Swiss Loan Placed in New 
York 

J AST month a syndicate of New 
York bankers composed of Lee, 
Higginson & Company, fiscal agents of 
the Swiss Government in this country; 
the Guarantee Trust Company and the 
National City Company purchased and 
offered for sale an issue of $30,000,000 
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five and one-half per cent, ten-year 
Swiss bonds. The bonds were offered 
for subscription at 96%, to yield over 
six per cent. The Swiss Government 
proposes to use the funds to purchase 
foodstuffs, machinery and other Amer- 
ican commodities. 

A part of the funds thus obtained 
probably will be used to retire the last 
$5,000,000 of an issue of $15,000,000 
floated in this country by the Swiss Gov- 
ernment in 1915. 

* 

Death of Sir Edward H. 
Holden 

International banking and 

financial circles heard with deep re- 
gret of the death of Sir Edward H. 
Holden, which occurred in Scotland, 
July 23. 

Sir Edward Hopkinson Holden was 
born in Tottington, near Manchester, 






/ 



f 



SIR EDWARD H. HOLDEN, BART. 



England, May 11, 1818. He was a 
member of Parliament from 1906 to 
1910 and was chairman of the London 
City and Midland Bank., Ltd., the larg- 
est bank in the world, with deposits of 
$1,674,000,000 and capital of $318,- 
000,000. For many years he had been 
one of the leading financial authorities 
in England. In 1916 he was a mem- 
ber of the British and French Commis- 
sion which visited the United States for 
the purpose of negotiating the placing 
of Anglo-French bonds in the American 
market, and rendered highly valuable 
-services in this connection. 






British Overseas Bank 

TT is announced by Frederick C. Hard- 
ing, New York agent of the Anglo- 
South American Bank, that the pros- 
pectus of the British Overseas Bank has 
been made public. According to the 
prospectus the new British bank is 
capitalized for £2,000,000 sterling, 
£1,000,000 of which will be known as 
“A” ordinary shares with a par value of 
£5, which will be offered to the public, 
and £1,000,000 in “B” shares, which 
will be held by the stockholding banks. 

The British Overseas Bank, the new- 
est of the English banks organized for 
foreign business, forms a combination of 
interests of seven of England’s largest 
banking institutions, including the An- 
glo-South American Bank, Ltd., the Do- 
minion Bank of Canada, Glyn Mills, 
Currie & Company, Hoares, the Im- 
perial Ottoman Bank; the Northern 
Banking Company, Ltd., Belfast; the 
Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd., and the 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 

The purpose of the new organization 
is to establish and maintain branches in 
strategic centers for trade throughout 
the world and where the participating 
banks are not now represented by 
branches. Thus the facilities for finan- 
cial and banking service to clients of the 
stockholding banks will be facilitated 
by connections in all parts of the world. 
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Lloyds Bank and Australian 
Bank Co-operate 

^^FFICIAL sanction has been given 
by the English bank amalgamation 
committee to the arrangement between 
Lloyds Bank, Limited, and the National 
Bank of New Zealand, Limited, under 
which Lloyds Bank will subscribe for 
50,000 shares out of a total new issue 
of 100,000 shares of the National Bank 
of New Zealand, Limited, at £5 10s. per 
share. 

Sir John Ferguson, K.B.E., London 
manager of the National Bank of Scot- 
land, Limited, has been appointed an 
additional general manager of Lloyds 
Bank. 



Bank of British West Africa 
Makes Stock Increase 

APPLEBY, New York agent of 
^ the Bank of British West Africa, 
Ltd., has received a cablegram from the 



directors of the bank in London advis- 
ing that the British Treasury has given 
permission for the issue of the remain- 
ing 55,000 shares, of which 15,000 
have been sold to Lloyd’s Bank, Ltd., 
and the remaining 40,000 are being 
offered to existing shareholders. In 
addition to the 15,000 shares above 
mentioned Lloyd’s Bank, Ltd., have 
acquired a further 15,000 in the open 
market, giving them 30,000 shares out 
of a total of 200,000 shares. 

Mr. Beaumont Pease, the deputy 
chairman of Lloyd’s Bank, Ltd., has 
joined the board of the Bank of British 
West Africa, Ltd., and the Earl of Sel- 
bourne, K. G., G. C. M. G., has joined 
the board of Lloyd’s Bank, Ltd. 

The annual general meeting of the 
Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., was 
held in London on the 23rd of July, 
when the above arrangements were pre- 
sented to the shareholders for ratifica- 
tion. 

The Bank of British West Africa, 
Ltd., recently declared a dividend of 
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eight per cent, for the year, together 
with a bonus of one per cent. 

Trend of Brazil’s Trade 

'T'HE United States during the last 
**■ five years has become the chief fac- 
tor in Brazil’s import trade. In 1918 , 
when Brazil’s total imports aggregated 
$ 247 , 000 , 000 , the United States sup- 
plied commodities valued at $ 89 , 000 ,- 
000. British shipments to Brazil 
amounted to $ 50 , 000 , 000 ; Argentina, 
$ 47 , 000 , 000 , and French, $ 12 , 000 , 000 . 

In 1913 the United Kingdom led in 
exports to Brazil, supplying her with 
goods valued at $ 80 , 000,000 out of total 
imports of $ 326 , 000 , 000 . Germany sent 
goods amounting to $ 57 , 000 , 000 ; the 
United States, $ 51 , 000 , 000 ; France, 
$ 32 , 000 , 000 ; Argentina, $ 24 , 000 , 000 . 

Anglo-South American Bank 
Extends Facilities 

PREDERICK C. HARDING, agent 
in New York of the Anglo-South 
American Bank, Limited, has announced 
the opening of a new branch of that in- 
stitution at Lima, Peru. This is in 
conformance with the policy of the bank 
to meet fully the necessity of business 
for complete banking facilities in South 
America. 

With the opening of the branch in 
Peru, the Anglo-South American Bank 
will have increased the number of its 
branches in South America to twenty- 
two. Heretofore the interests of the 
bank in the Peruvian territory have been 
cared for through its affiliations with the 
Banco del Peru v Londres. This new 
branch, however, materially augments 
the importance of Anglo-South Amer- 
ican service for direct personal repre- 
sentation for its customers in that terri- 
tory. The old connection, however, will 
be retained. 

Norman Stenning, formerly manager 
of the Banco del Peru y Londres, who 
will be in charge of the branch at Lima, 
has had wide experience in Peruvian 



banking and business matters. For 
many years he was manager of the Men- 
doza branch of the Anglo-South Amer- 
ican Bank in Argentina and has long 
been prominent in banking and business 
affairs in South America. His experi- 
ence and knowledge render him thor- 
oughly familiar with affairs in that ter- 
ritory. 

The announcement of the opening of 
the branch at Lima follows closely the 
announcement that a branch of the bank 
had been established at Valencia, Spain. 
The Anglo-South American Bank now 
maintains thirty-one branches in the 
most important commercial and indus- 
trial centers of Europe and South 
America. 

$ 

Havre Branch of Guaranty 
Trust Go. 

'T'HE Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York has received permission 
from State Superintendent of Banks 
George I. Skinner to open a branch in 
Havre, France. It was stated by the 
company that its very large business in 
the financing of cotton shipments from 
this country to France made the opening 
of a branch at that port, in addition to 
the company’s office in Paris, necessary. 
For similar reasons a branch was re- 
cently opened in Liverpool, England, in 
addition to the company’s office in 
London. 

Opportunities for Stock- 
Raising in Colombia 

^^CCORDING to advices received by 
the Mercantile Bank of the Amer- 
icas from the American Mercantile Bank 
of Colombia, there are attractive oppor- 
tunities for the development of stock- 
raising in Colombia. The price of meat 
products is continually advancing and 
at the same time the world’s supply is 
annually becoming more restricted as 
greater amounts of the available pasture 
lands are being claimed for agricultural 
purposes. As a result, within a short 
time we shall be forced to give our at- 
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tention to one of Colombia’s resources 
which long ago should have provided a 
fertile field for the investment of Amer- 
ican capital. 

Colombia has some 80,000,000 hec- 
tares of land suited to cattle raising. 
Using Argentina as a basis of compari- 
son, it can be assumed that one hectare 
could easily sustain one animal. This 
means, therefore, that Colombia is capa- 
ble of supporting 80,000,000 cattle. At 
present the republic is said to contain 
about 7,000,000. 

Regions adapted to cattle raising are 
to be found in all parts of Colombia 
from the peninsula of Goajira in the 
northeastern corner to the valley of the 
Patia in the southwest. The pasture 
lands of the Goajira peninsula are said 
to provide almost unlimited resources 
for cattle farming, and although the In- 
dians have large herds of cattle, at least 
ninety per cent, of the available pasture 
is lost in default of cattle to consume it. 

Throughout all the important river 
valleys, including the Magdalena, the 



Simu, the Atrato, the Cauca and the 
Patia are vast stretches which have 
long been waiting the coming of the cat- 
tle industry. The most important lo- 
cality from the standpoint of future 
possibilities is that which includes the 
Casanare sabanas, extensive plains with 
natural pastures, containing approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 hectares. 

In addition to its ample pasture land, 
its geographical proximity to the mar- 
kets of the United States and Europe 
gives Colombia a decided advantage 
over Argentina in any competition which 
might take place with that country. 
From six to ten days should suffice to 
secure delivery in the case of meat 
shipped from the Atlantic ports, while 
not over eight to fourteen would be 
needed for that exported from Buena- 
ventura through the Panama Canal. 

In relation to other industries, stock- 
raising has a decided advantage because 
of the small amount of labor required 
for its prosecution. With an area of 
about 450,000 square miles, Colombia's 
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population totals only some 5,000,000, 
as a result of which any industry re- 
quiring a large supply of labor might 
meet with considerable difficulty along 
this line. For stock-raising, however, 
the labor item is relatively small, and 
there should be no difficulty in securing 
plenty of skilled stock herders, espe- 
cially as the natives take naturally to 
this form of work. 

At the present time the lands nearer 
the sea coast or navigable rivers offer 
the most inducements, for transporta- 
tion to interior ports is poor. In se- 
lecting lands for cattle-raising it should 
also be borne in mind that the Atlantic 
ports provide better shipping facilities 
than the Pacific ports and are also 
nearer the leading markets. 



;; ® 

Governor of Commonwealth 
Bank Reappointed 

A NNOUNCEMENT is made in the 
“Insurance and Banking Record” 
of the reappointment of Denison K. 
Miller as governor of the Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia for a period 
of seven years from June 1, 1919, at a 
salary of £4,000 per annum. 

Mr. Miller’s first term of office as 
governor of the Commonwealth Bank 
began on June 1, 1912. The savings 
bank department of the bank was 
opened almost immediately, and on Jan- 
uary 20, 1913, the opening of the gen- 
eral banking department took place, 
only about eighteen months before the 
war started. Two main tasks have had 
to be undertaken since 1912. The first 
was the establishment of the bank on 
lines that would be sound, and in the 
hands of Mr. Miller as an able and ex- 
perienced banker this has been success- 
fully accomplished. The second was 
the outcome of the war, which gave rise 
to problems of a nature to which the 
present generation of business men were 
strangers in 1914, and upon a scale 
which the world has never before 
known. In taking its part in the strug- 
gle, Australia has had to make many ef- 



forts of a novel character in addition to 
the main effort represented by the dis- 
patch of a large body of men, one of 
the most important of these efforts be- 
ing the flotation of internal loans to an 
amount that would have been regarded 
as impracticable but for the fact that 
the public was prepared to concentrate 
its resources upon the object in view. 




DENISON MILLER 

Governor Commonwealth Bank of Australia 



In carrying out the various operations 
involved, the Commonwealth Bank has 
worthily played its part. With the con- 
clusion of the war a fresh set of prob- 
lems may be expected to arise, and in 
the treatment of these also the bank 
will doubtless have an important part to 
plav. 

© 

A Tribute to Governor Miller 

/COMMENTING on the operations 
of the Commonwealth Bank of Aus- 
tralia, “The Review” of Melbourne and 
Sydney pays this tribute to the ability 
of Governor Denison Miller, who has 
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so prosperously guided the career of 
that institution: 

While on the point of profit making by the 
Commonwealth Bank, a feature of general 
interest to the public and particular interest 
to bankers may be fitly noted. Mr. Deni- 
son Miller’s first terra as governor of the 
bank is about to expire, and will terminate 
before the date of the next balance. When 
that appointment was announced there were 
not a few' who, equal to discovering that a 
salary of £4,000 per annum meant £28,000 
for the seven years’ term, shook their heads, 
saying, “It’s a lot of money.” No doubt, 
half the salary, increased by two and one- 
half per cent, of the net profit, would have 
seemed much more favorable to the State, 
seeing that no capital was being put into 
the venture. Yet the facts prove that half 
salary and one per cent, of the profit would 
have cost the country twenty-five per cent 
more for Mr. Miller’s services, notwithstand- 
ing that for two years the profit was in- 
visible. For the final year of his first term 
the governor of Australia’s state bank would 
gain by accepting a penny in the £1 of the 
net profit in lieu of salary. This is, indeed, 
a brilliant record. No wonder the Govern- 
ment was eager to secure a continuation of 
such services. 



Western Australian Bank 

r I ^HIS institution held its 155th half- 
yearly meeting of shareholders at 
the head office in Perth, Western Aus- 
tralia, May 7, Sir E. H. Wittenoom, 
chairman of directors, presiding. 

The report for the half-year ended 
March 31 last showed that the net 
profit, after providing for bad and 
doubtful debts, for rebate on discounted 
bills current, for interest on deposits, 
and for all expenses of management was 
£29.560 2s. 8d., and that the balance 
from the previous half-year was £23,460 
3s. 10d., making a total of £53,020 6s. 
6d. From this the directors had re- 
solved to pay a dividend of £l per share 
(free of dividend duty), thus absorbing 
£25,000, and to carry forward £28,020 
6s. 6d. The reserve fund amounted to 
£700,000, and the reserved profits to- 
talled £28,020 6s. 6d. During the half- 
year the Dangin branch has been with- 
drawn. 

The chairman, in moving the adop- 
tion of the report and balance-sheet, 
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said that the operations of the bank for 
the last six months must be considered 
satisfactory, inasmuch as the bank not 
only maintained, even in these abnormal 
times, the excellent dividend which had 
become almost customary, but had in 
addition provided a substantial amount 
to be carried forward. The profits for 
the last six months had exceeded those 
of the previous period by £439, and 
those of the previous March by £l,307. 
The deposits show an increase of £291,- 
000 over the previous half-year. The 
advances had been reduced by over 
£56,000, and the amount under the 
heading of “Specie, bullion, etc./’ had 
increased by £291,000. 



Chinese Revised Tariff 



T HE Asia Banking Corporation, at 
35 Broadway, New York, has 
issued for general distribution a book- 
let containing the complete draft of 
China's revised tariff. In addition to 
a tabulated classification of duty rates 
on all articles, the booklet gives the 
rules governing the administration of 
the tariff and an explanation of the 
methods to be used in settling questions 
regarding procedure. 

The revision, as submitted to the min- 
isters of foreign governments in Peking, 
gives the following articles complete ex- 
emption from Chinese import duty: 
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Officers and Staff at the Hankow Branch, Asia Banking Corporation 




Foreign rice, cereals, and flour; gold 
and silver, both bullion and coin ; print- 
ed books; charts; maps; periodicals, 
and newspapers. The importation of 
arms, ammunition, and all munitions of 
war is prohibited, except at the requisi- 
tion of the Chinese Government. 



Hankow Branch of Asia 
Banking Corporation 

r I ^HE Hankow branch of the Asia 
Banking Corporation, with Assist- 
ant Treasurer R. Weusthoff as acting 
manager, is one of four branches now in 
operation in China, the others being lo- 
cated at Shanghai, Peking, and Tien- 
tsin. In addition, other branches will 
be established shortly at Hongkong, 
Harbin, Changsha, Manila, P. I., and 
Vladivostok. 

The City of Hankow*, frequently re- 
ferred to in the Far East as the Chi- 
cago of China, is situated in the heart 
of that country on the left bank of the 
Yangtze River, 600 miles from the sea. 
It has a population of approximately 
800,000, of whom about 1,200 are for- 
eigners. 

Next to Shanghai, Hankow ranks as 
the great trading center of the country. 



It is situated at the limit of navigation 
for ocean-going steamships — midway be- 
tween Tientsin in the north and Canton 
in the south. For ocean-going vessels 
Hankow* can be reached for about nine 




Compradore’s Office, Hankow Branch, Asia 
Banking Corporation 



months of the year. Small river steam- 
ers and boats are able to navigate more 
than 1,000 miles farther up the Yang- 
tze to the west from Hankow, while the 
Han River is navigable for more than 
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300 miles northwest from Hankow. 
Through the Yangtze River and the 
Poyang Lake, Hankow is in direct com- 
munication with the resourceful Prov- 
ince of Kiangsi to the south. 

With Wuchang and Hanyang, Han- 
kow forms what is known as the Wuhan 
group of cities, with a population of ap- 
proximately 1,300,000. These three 
cities make up the commercial, indus- 
trial and financial heart of China, and 
occupy a position unique both commer- 
cially and economically. It is esti- 
mated, in fact, that the city of Hankow 
is the distributing point for upwards of 
80,000,000 people. In 1917 there 
were about 4,000 foreigners in these 
three cities, and about 225 business 
firms, of which 64 were British, 64 Jap- 
anese, and 19 American. 

Hankow is primarily a port of ex- 
ports: The tea industry is a vital fac- 

tor in the export trade. The curing of 
hides is extensively carried on, and 
there have also been established match 
and albumen factories. 

The exports from Hankow to the 
United States during 1918 showed a 
deficit of about $7,000,000 as compared 
with 1917, but nevertheless the showing 



is quite satisfactory when considered in 
connection with the general export 
trade, and shows an increase over all 
other preceding years. The value of 
the principal items of export invoiced at 
Hankow for the United States in 1918 
totalled about $16,500,000. It should 
be noted, however, that the restrictions 
placed upon the granting of licenses for 
imports in the United States formed a 
handicap to the general trade. The ex- 
tension of the trading of Japanese 
firms with the United States out of 
Hankow is indicated by the fact that in 
1917 only six Japanese firms forward- 
ing their invoices through the American 
consulate exported directly to the 
United States, whereas in 1918 there 
were nine. Moreover, this does noj 
represent the total number of Japanese 
firms in Hankow engaged in shipping to 
the United States, as many of them ship 
cargo to Japan for consolidation with 
similar cargoes from that country. 

The chief imports into Hankow are 
rice, sesamum, seed, tobacco, silk, 
sugar, medicinal plants, musk and furs 
— all from the interior of China — and, 
from abroad, cotton goods, kerosene, 
sugar, and sundries. The demand for 
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steel and steel products is increasing 
steadily. The bulk of the transactions 
in these goods is conducted almost ex- 
clusively through Shanghai firms, which 
have local agencies, and in some in- 
stances branch houses, for reaching the 
local trade. For this business it would 
be advisable for American firms to form 
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a connection, for all of China, with a 
Shanghai house. Nearly 6,000,000 
pounds of hoop iron, valued at about 
$300,000, were imported into Hankow 
during 1916. The roads in Hankow 
are not conducive to joy-riding, but 
what market there is belongs almost ex- 
clusively to the American automobile. 

The prosperity of Hankow is due, in 
no small measure, to its many facilities 
for communication and transport. It 
has two great rivers — the Yangtze and 
the Han — which make their junction at 
this point, and into these two rivers, in- 
numerable smaller streams, affording 
navigation for Chinese craft drawing 
very lightly, pour their water. The 
Han River carries down a large fleet of 
“junks/' laden with raw materials from 
Hupeh, Honan and Shensi. 

There is no other great city in the 
world six hundred miles from the ocean 
that is accessible to ocean-going steam- 
ers of considerable tonnage. These 
communication facilities are backed up 
by the fact that they bring Hankow into 
direct touch with wealthy regions 



abounding in every kind of natural re- 
source, and a population that can meet 
all the demands made upon it for labor 
and industry. Hankow is directly con- 
nected with the cities, of Peking and 
Tientsin by rail. And railways already 
under construction or projected will 
shortly place Hankow in direict touch 
with Canton, Yunan, Burma and Shang- 
hai. From Peking and Tientsin, Han- 
kow is brought into direct rail commu- 
nication with Petrograd, Paris, and all 
the other European capitals— with one 
exception: the intervention of twenty 
miles of English Channel separates it 
from London. 

The local manufacturing industries 
include, besides the Government iron 
works and arsenals, cotton and silk 
weaving, coal mining, tanning, flour 
milling, and bean oil milling. A new 
telephone system for the Wuhan group 
of cities has recently been contracted 
for. The Hanyang Iron and Steel 
Works at Hankow is the largest Chi- 
nese establishment of its kind in the 
country; trade connections and loans. 




Comer of Compradore’s Office at Hankow Branch of 
Asia Banking Corporation Showing Shroffs at 
Their Desks Who Serve as Checkers on 
all Transactions 

however, are giving the Japanese con- 
trol of it. 

Another Chinese organization at Han- 
kow is the Yangtze Engineering Works, 
Ltd. 

The value of the property in Hankow 
now under American ownership is in 
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excess of $8,000,000. Many firms, 
owing to the strategic location of this 
city, have opened branch offices, and as 
a result the import and export has in- 
creased, and will continue to go ahead. 
*There exists very little evidence, how- 
ever, of the American manufacturer 
endeavoring to avail himself of the op- 
portunity of securing a strong footing 
in the most important of Chinese im- 
ports y namely, cotton textiles and yarns. 
The market is there, if the American 
manufacturers are willing to adapt 
themselves to the requirements of the 
Chinese, especially in the matter of mer- 
chandise which is designed to fit the 
economical purse of the Chinese con- 
sumer. 



tact with the world. To-day she stands 
accepted as one of the great powers of the 
earth. Her industrial capacity has been 
doubled by the demands which the Far East 
has made upon her during the war. She is 
established in markets into which she had 
barely, entered at the outbreak of hostilities. 
Her expedition to Siberia has given her a 
sort of prior right in that country when it 
is finally opened to free trading, and through 
the Dutch East Indies, Australia, British 
India, and other Eastern regions her goods 
are known and accepted as never before. 
But greatest of all must stand her new influ- 
ence in China, crowned by the temporary 
heritage of the German concession in Shan- 
tung. 

Japan has been called the Great Britain 
of the East. Whatever of merit there may 
be in the comparison, there is no doubt that 
her geographical position, as well as the 
temperament and ability of her people, make 
it appear that she has barely begun to exert 
her influence upon the world of trade and 
industry. 



Growing Power and Prestige 
for Japan 

JDE VIE WING trade and market con- 
ditions in foreign countries, a bul- 
letin recently issued by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York pays the 
following tribute to the growing prestige 
of Japan. 

Separated from the scene of the deciding 
struggle by half the circumference of the 
earth, it is nevertheless true that of all the 
chief belligerents Japan emerges with the 
greatest proportional increase of power and 
prestige, and the best prospect for immedi- 
ate material gain. Half a century ago 
Japan was an isolated and unimportant lit- 
tle country, overpopulated, and eking out a 
bare agrarian existence with little or no con- 



Japanese-American Bank 



TT IS reported that plans are about 
* completed for the organization in 
Japan of an international bank to be 
owned jointly by Japanese and Amer- 
ican bankers and capitalists. The proj- 
ect, it is stated, was first suggested by 
bankers of California when Baron Me- 
gata visited the United States as head 
of the Japanese Financial and Economic 
Commission. The movement is inter- 
esting bankers and capitalists on both 
sides of the Pacific as the first attempt 
toward a joint stock bank between 
American and Japanese bankers. 
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Trade between the United 
States and the Nether* 
ands East Indies 

T UST prior to his departure for Hol- 
land, on his way back to the Nether- 
lands East Indies, a complimentary din- 
ner was given to K. R. Van den Berg, 
vice-president and managing director of 
the Bank of Java. Mr. Van den Berg 
was in the United States for several 
months making investigations for the 
purpose of developing closer business 
relations between the United States and 
the Netherlands East Indies. The com- 
plimentary dinner referred to was given 
at the Plaza Hotel in New York and 
was attended by a number of prominent 
bankers and manufacturers. Mr. Van 
den Berg, in reply to the complimentary 
remarks addressed to him, said: 

When I received my appointment as Spe- 
cial Commissioner to the United States from 
the Netherlands-Indian Government, it was 
the wish of that Government that I should 
he before everything else the hearer of the 
most friendly sentiments of international 
cordiality toward the Government and the 
people I should visit. Now that the Euro- 
pean war has come to a satisfactory ending, 
an issue which the United States has been 
largely instrumental in bringing about, the 
Pacific Ocean, along which coast nearly two- 
thirds of the world’s population are teeming, 
will become more and more the arena of the 
world’s commerce. As a great colony bor- 
dering on that ocean and supporting some 
forty-seven million people, we are vitally in- 
terested in that commerce and realize the 
value of friendly relations with the other 
members of what I might call the Pacific 
group of nations. We are particularly de- 
sirous to apply “the hands across the ocean 



idea” to the United States. Our strong 
feelings in this respect are prompted by the 
knowledge that America has no axe to grind 
and in all probability will accept our prof- 
fered hand in the friendliest of manners. 

Now it has been the firm conviction of my 
Government that the way to promote and 
maintain firm and happy relations between 
America and the Dutch East Indies must be 
based on the high principle of mutual under- 
standing and sympathy between the peoples 
of the two countries. Such true under- 
standing and sympathy can only be attained 
by sound mutual trade relations. It has, 
therefore, been my endeavor during my brief 
stay in the United States to develop a 
clearer knowledge of the business opportuni- 
ties existing between the two countries, and 
to promote a closer commercial relationship. 

In the matter of trade the situation is the 
same. We need your cotton, your machin- 
ery, railway equipment and other manufac- 
tures, while we can supply you our tin, rub- 
ber, oils, spices and other products peculiar 
to the Far East, where much manual labor 
is emploved, and there is nothing in the way 
that will clash with our mutual interests in 
the exchange of our commodities. 

One other object of my mission has been 
to obtain trustworthy information about the 
economic conditions and industrial activities 
of the United States on the eve of the re- 
construction of the world. 

© 

Japanese Banks Form Syndi* 
cate (or Chinese Loan 

TjNDER arrangements recently made 
at Paris, the financial requirements 
of China are hereafter to be met by a 
syndicate of American, French, British 
and Japanese banks. An Associated 
Press dispatch from Tokyo says that a 
syndicate of eighteen principal Japan- 
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ese banks has been organized to partici- 
pate in the loan. It is announced that 
the Yokohama Specie Bank will repre- 
sent the Japanese banking syndicate in 
conducting negotiations with the bank- 
ing syndicates of the other interested 
powers. 



Free Market for Transvaal 
Gold 

A CCORDING to a recent London 
cablegram to the New York “Jour- 
nal of Commerce,” an agreement has 
been signed between the Bank of Eng- 
land and the Transvaal gold producers, 
with the sanction of the South African 
and British governments, providing a 
free market for the sale of gold and re- 
moving the war restrictions whereby the 
Bank of England was the sole buyer at 
the standard price of 77s. 9d. per ounce. 
An experimental sale of 50,000 ounces 
to New York produced 85s. 6d. per 
ounce. The producers expect the free 
market to give them an increase of 
about ten per cent, above the standard 
price for some time. 

m 

Returning Aliens 

[National City Bank Letter for July.] 

THE return movement of immigrants 
is assuming large proportions, and 
is held in check only by want of steamer 
accommodations. Five thousand per- 
sons sailed from New York for Italy 
upon three steamers on one day of last 
week. In the month of May the total 
departures were 26,812, and in June 
they have been averaging 1,000 per day. 

By the provisions of a law passed last 
year no alien or citizen is allowed to 
leave the country without permission 
from the State Department, and they 
must pay their income taxes if they owe 
any. Over $1,000,000 of these taxes 
have been collected as a result of the 
enforcement of the law. Director 
Stewart of the Investigation and In- 
spection Services of the Department of 
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Labor states that the number of aliems 
planning to leave the United States for 
their own country as soon as conditions 
will permit number approximately 
1,300,000, and that they will carry with 
them an average of $3,000 cash, which 
would give a grand total of nearly 
$4,000,000,000 to be carried out of the 
United States by departing aliens dur- 
ing the coming year. This is probably 
an over-estimate of the average amount, 
if not of the number, but it indicates 
that the movement is at least of large 
consequence in the exchanges. 

The statements made by Director 
Stewart are based upon investigations 
made up to June 1, in the sections where 
large foreign elements are found, nota- 
bly the mining regions of Pennsylvania, 
the steel district of Illinois and Penn- 
sylvania, the manufacturing district of 
New England, and the great cities, no- 
tably New York and Chicago. He esti- 
mates that thirty-five per cent, of the 
Russians are seeking to return to their 
country, thirty-four per cent, of the 
Slovaks, twenty-eight per cent, of the 
Austro-Hungarians, twenty-two per 
cent, of the Croatians, fifteen per cent, 
of the Poles, and eleven per cent, of the 
Italians and Greeks. These aliens seek- 
ing to return to their native country are 
actuated in part by a desire to find and 
aid lost friends and relatives, also in 
the belief that they will find land 
cheaper than formerly, and that they 
will also find employment in reestablish- 
ing industries. 
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Japan Society of New York 



O NE of the many questions being 
put nowadays to the Japan So- 
ciety of New York is this: “Are 
dress suits or evening suits usually worn 
at supper on steamers going to Japan?" 

A government dendrologist asks the 
age of the cryptomeria trees which line 
a famous avenue leading to Nikko, and 
is told that they were planted by a poor 
but pious prince between 1630 and 
1651, and why. 

“The expression of the Great Buddha 
at Kamakura is nearly as fascinating as 
that of the Mona Lisa," confides a New 
York artist, not from Greenwich Village, 
however, who leaves for Japan in 
August. 

Inquiries are given careful attention, 



as the Japan Society wishes to encour- 
age thought about Japan. Fortunately, 
the majority of inquiries are of a more 
serious nature than the foregoing, and 
so each day the Japan Society is able to 
make better known to people in this 
country something about that group of 
islands we call Japan, but which the 
Japanese call Nippon. 

The guiding purpose of the society, 
as set forth in the by-laws, is “the pro- 
motion of friendly relations between the 
United States and Japan, and the diffu- 
sion among the American people of a 
more accurate knowledge of the people 
of Japan, their aims, ideals, arts, sci- 
ences, industries and economic condi- 
tions." 
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This knowledge is diffused primarily 
among the 1,400 American and 100 Jap- 
anese members of the society. The 
“Japan Trade Bulletin” and the “Bul- 
letin of the Japan Society” go monthly 
to members. A series of lectures on 
Japan is given each session at Hotel 
Astor to audiences numbering from 400 
to 700. A series of questionnaires by 
Lindsay Russell, chairman of the board, 
and several standard books on Japan 
also have gone by mail to members. The 
society also acts as American distributer 
for the free travel booklets of the Japan 
Tourist Bureau of Tokio. 

Newspapers, university libraries, 
chambers of commerce and United 
States Senators receive these bulletins 
and questionnaires. Through adver- 
tisements, too, the society establishes a 
contact with Americans who send in 
many hundred requests a month for spe- 
cific information or for travel booklets. 
In addition, many inquirers call at the 
society’s rooms at 165 Broadway, in the 



center of the downtown New York sky- 
scraper district. 

The Japan Society acts as a commit- 
tee of hospitality to distinguished Jap- 
anese visiting New York, frequently ar- 
ranging dinners, luncheons and recep- 
tions as a means of honoring these visit- 
ors and of giving them an opportunity to 
meet representative Americans — and, 
perhaps even more important, giving 
Americans the opportunity to meet and 
learn to know representative Japanese, 
and thereby better understand them and 
their country. 

The Society is essentially American, 
its support coming from the annual dues 
of its members and from occasional gifts 
from those appreciating the need and 
usefulness of the important international 
work the society is endeavoring to do. 
Efforts are now being made to raise a 
permanent endowment fund of $100,000, 
the income from which will supplement 
the annual dues. This fund will be 
known as the Townsend Harris Fund, 
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in honor of America’s first Consul-Gen- 
eral and first Minister to Japan. More 
than a third of this fund is already in 
hand and invested. 

At the executive helm of the Japan 
Society is a banker — Gerhard M. Dahl* 
vice-president of the Chase National 
Bank. The Japan Society has as vice- 
president Major August Belmont, fa- 
mous private banker and grandson of 
Commodore Perry, who opened Japan 
for the world. The Bankers’ Trust 
Company is treasurer of the society, and 
the accounts are audited annually by the 
American Audit Company. 

All the New York branch managers 
of Japanese banks are members, while 
financiers included in active service 
among the directors are Jacob H. Scliiff, 
Emerson McMillin, Henry Clews, Wil- 
liam North Duane, Darwin P. Kings- 
ley, Thomas W. Lamont, A. Barton 
Hepburn and Judge Elbert H. Gary. 

Lindsey Russell, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, was one of the found- 
ers of the society and its president from 
1909 until this spring. He has made 
two trips to Japan, being honored on 
both occasions with wide hospitality. 
He is a lawyer, his firm being McLaugh- 
lin, Russell and Sprague. 

Secretary since November, 1907, 
when the society was six months old, 
Eugene C. Worden has been a foremost 
factor in the growth of the organization. 
He studied law at the University of 
Michigan and formerly was president of 
the University of Michigan Club of New 
York. He is editor and manager of the 
“Russell Law List,” a well-known inter- 
national list of legal correspondents. 
He was American secretary of the Im- 
perial Japanese Financial Mission, 
headed by Baron Megata, which toured 
this country in the winter of 1917-18. 

Douglas L. Dunbar, assistant to the 
president, is a graduate of Columbia 
University and has been associated with 
the society for four years. He started 
the “Japan Trade Bulletin,” published 
by the society, and also is former editor 
of the “Bulletin of the Japan Society,” 
a news monthly. He was American 
secretary of the Imperial Japanese Mis- 



sion headed by Viscount Ishii, which 
visited the United States in 1917. 

Oscar E. Riley, the manager since 
January 1, was financial reporter for 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat from 1912 
until May, 1916, and then news editor 
of the “Japan Advertiser,” Tokio, until 
last winter. He is the editor of the 
“Japan Trade Bulletin” and the “Bul- 
letin of the Japan Society” and is sec- 
retary-treasurer of the University of 
Missouri Alumni Association of New 
York. 





On a sheet like this the Cleveland Trust Co. invites 
its employees to make suggestions for improv- 
ing the service or promoting efficiency and 
offers to pay from $1 to $10 for 
accepted suggestions 
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Book Reviews 



Why We Fail As Christians. By 
Robert Hunter. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

The author occupies a large part of 
his space in telling of the principles of 
Tolstoy and of the attempt of the Rus- 
sian philosopher to apply them to the 
actual conditions of life — an attempt 
which seems to have been hindered by 
family ties, for the author says (p. 41), 
44 He [Tolstoy] felt so keenly the op- 
position of his wife and children that 
he was led to believe what he said re- 
peatedly — that the institution of the 
family was one of the greatest obstacles 
to a truly Christian life.” But Mr. 
Hunter evidently does not agree with 
this view, for he says (p. 165) : “In 

saying that to love others as oneself 
is impossible in present society, an ex- 
ception must be made in the case of the 
family. With notably rare exceptions, 
wherever a family exists there we find 
this love.” 

The ‘"failure” of Christianity is thus 
described : 

“Christianity, then, like the Pagan 
religions of earlier times, has not been 
successful in eradicating conditions of 
misery for the masses. Men have gone 
on from century to century for two 
thousand years, enduring much the same 
social evils as those which existed in 
Israel previous to the time of Jesus. The 
entire western world to-day accepts 
Christianity, and few men, rich or poor, 
refuse to call themselves Christian, yet 
it is evident from the facts and figures 
of our social life that Christianity has 
not brought nearer the brotherhood of 
man, nor has it molded with justice tht 
institutions of society.” 

All of which recalls the remark of 
Henry Ward Beecher, who, when some- 
one asked him if he did not think Chris- 
tianity is a failure, replied with the ques- 
tion, “Where has it been tried?” 

The remedy for Christianity’s alleged 



failure, according to Mr. Hunter, is 
communism, or as he states it: 

“In the new society every one capable 
of labor must serve when he is called 
and work according to his ability; and 
in return every one is to receive what- 
soever he needs.” 

The working out of this formula 
should afford a fair summer day’s em- 
ployment. 

At page 147 Mr. Hunter seems to 
confuse the qualities of two of Steven- 
son’s noted characters — or was there 
but one? — in this way: 

“Many an excellent church-going Mr. 
Hyde turns during the week-days into 
a Dr. Jekyll of the business world.” 

m 



Accounting as an Aid to Business 

Profits. By W. R. Basset. A. W. 

Shaw Co., Chicago. 

The author has placed special em- 
phasis on the practical side of account- 
ing by indicating tested plans, methods 
and forms that have been successfully 
used by concerns throughout the coun- 
try. 

He discusses particularly: How much 
accounting is really needed; Essentials 
of bookkeeping ; How accountancy helps 
sales; How bankers analyze statements 
of conditions ; and shows Control reports 
for the executive. Indexed. 

m 



Practical Exporter. Fourth edition, 
Revised. By B. O. Hough. American 
Exporter, New York City. 529 
pages. 



This is a handbook for manufacturers 
and merchants on how to get and handle 
export business. 

The author, a practical exporter of 
twenty years, gives sound information 
and advice, touching every phase. 
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Many reproductions of documents, 
types of all those employed in the busi- 
ness^ are shown in full size, properly 
filled in. Excellent index. 

Bankers’ Credit Manual. By Alex- 
ander Wall. Bobbs-Merrill Co., In- 
dianapolis. 247 pages. 

A complete survey of the credit de- 
partment is given in this volume. 

Methods on how to systematize the 
work, to stabilize operations and to fa- 
cilitate investigations are shown. 

Many forms, tested by actual use and 
approved, are reproduced. 

The book shows clearly how and why 
certain things are done and certain rec- 
ords are kept in every well-organized 
bank credit department. 

m 

Our Public Debt. By Harvey E. 
Fisk. Bankers Trust Co., New York. 

The author’s familiarity with the sub- 
ject derived from an experience of years 
in dealing in United States bonds quali- 
fies him to write in an authoritative 
manner. 

Facts have been gathered from offi- 
cial and other original sources and the 
technical descriptions of United States 
bonds and instructions in regard to 
transactions with the Treasury Depart- 
ment are based upon the latest official 
data and regulations. 

m 

What Happened to Europe. By Frank 
A. Vanderlip. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

Few Americans who have gone to 
Europe for the purpose of studying the 
financial and general economic situa- 
tion there have been so well equipped 
by experience as Mr. Vanderlip or had 
access to the numerous and varied 
sources of information which were avail- 
able to him. And perhaps no one has 
stated more clearly and accurately in 
terms representing the modern outlook 
toward industry what the conditions 



really are in Europe and what must be 
done to remedy them. 

To every capitalist, banker and citi- 
zen who wishes to gain a knowledge 
of Europe’s industrial and financial 
chaos (the word is none too strong), 
and to understand the urgent duty that 
rests upon the United States, Mr. Van- 
derlip’s book will prove of the greatest 
value. 

sn 

Commercial Policy in War Time and 
After. By William Smith Culbert- 
son, Member U. S. Tariff Commission. 
D. Appleton Sc Co., New York. 

In this work is presented a construc- 
tive study of the national and interna- 
tional problems affecting the commercial 
policy of the United States in war time 
and during the period of reconstruc- 
tion. The author has sought par- 
ticularly to emphasize the permanent 
changes caused by the war and to dis- 
cuss questions which for many years will 
come up before the peoples of the world 
for decision. 




Great Britain’s Contribution 
to the War 

TN the monthly “Review,” issued by 
Barclay’s Bank, Ltd., London, ap- 
pears the following information regard- 
ing the physical contribution which 
Great Britain made toward carrying on 
the war : 

According to an excellent article on “The 
Military Effort of the British Empire” in 
the current number of “The Round Table,” 
Great Britain enlisted for the war, includ- 
ing those previously serving, nearly 6,000,000 
men, or approximately one-fourth of our en- 
tire male population. This does not repre- 
sent all our productive sacrifice, for it ex- 
cludes the millions of men and women with- 
drawn from their normal productive work 
for the purpose of making munitions for 
ourselves and our Allies. Our total military 
casualties — excluding those of the Overseas 
Dominions — amounted to 9,453,266, or forty- 
three per cent, of the total enlistments. Of 
these 803,320 were killed or are missing, 
while 1,649,946 were wounded — many so seri- 
ously as totally to incapacitate them for 
work. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 

Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets, folders and other advertis- 
ing matter issued by them. Subscribers can get on this list free of charge 



Watch for New Names and Other Changes 



A 

Adams. F. R., Will County National Bank, 
Joliet, 111. 

American National Bank, Pendleton, Oregon. 

American Savings Bank, Springfield, Mo. 

Ansley, D.. Central Trust Co., San Antonio, Tex. 

B 

Bader, A. F., assistant cashier. Old State Na- 
tional Bank. Evansville, Ind. 

Baker, I. W., Mgr., Advertising Dept., Guardian 
Savgs. and Tr. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bailey, C. W„ cashier. First National Bank of 
Clarksville, Clarksville, Tenn. 

Banco MercantU Americano Del Peru, Lima, 
Peru, S. A. 

Bankers Magazine, The, New York. 

Bauder. Ray E., manager new business depart- 
ment, National City Bank, Chicago. 111. 

Baugher, E. M., president, The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark. Ohio. 

Bennett, H. D., assistant cashier. Capital Na- 
tional Bank, Lansing, Mich. 

Bernhoim, E., Ph.D., Foreign Dept., The Nation- 
al Shawmut Bank of Boston, Boston, Mass. 

Bize, L. A., president Citizens Bank and Trust 
Co., Tampa, Fla. 

Bollman, H. C., cashier. First National Bank, 
Collinsville, Okla. 

Branham, D. R., director publicity, Heilman 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles. Cal. 

Brooks, T. J., vice-president. The Guaranty 
Trust and Savings Bank, Jacksonville. Fla. 

Brown, R. A., assistant cashier. Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 

Bunch. F. B., cashier, Merchants and Farmers 
Bank. Statesville, N. C. 

Burton. E. C., vice-president. Penn National 
Bank. Chester, Pa. 



C 

Conhaim, Herbert J., publicity manager. Fort 
Dearborn National Bank, Chicago, 111. 

Cox. Ray, cashier, American Savings Bank, 
Springfield, Mo. 

Crowson, M. Clarence, cashier, Home Banking 
Co., High Point, N. C. 

Culbreth, Eugene E., Commercial National 
Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 



D 

Davis, Clark B., asst, secy., Franklin Tr. Co., 
166 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dayton. T. S., publicity manager. Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York City. 

Deily. H. E., Tradesmen’s National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Dysart. W. R.. assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Ripon, Wls. 

E 

Eberspacher, J. C., assistant cashier. First Na- 
tional Bank, Shelbyvllle, 111. 

Eklrch. A. A., secretary, North Side Savings 
Bank, New York City. 

Ellsworth. F. W., vice-president, Hibernia Bank 
& Trust Co., New Orleans, La. 

F 

Finch. E. W., assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Trust and S*avlngs Co., Birmingham. Ala. 



Fisher, C. J. (Miss), Hoggson Bros., 485 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. C. 



Germo Eleanor, manager publicity department 
AngeleS*Cal TrUSt * Savln *‘ B “K Loi 

^‘T'^epb gr-* 

" a "co J ; We« y Ch F e a .rrr r k and *ru.t 

Ham L?B e, 'bfto. F 'c^. e8,dent Flr8t Natlon “ Bank - 

Haa vnie, E FiaV BarneU Na,lonal Bank, Jackson- 

Hat Dei Rlo/Tex Ca ‘ hler ' F,r " Natlonal Bank. 

Hlllyer, E. L„ secretary. Union Trust Co. of 
D. C.. Washington, D. C. 

Hoag land, Jessamine G.. publicity manager. Na- 

„ tional City Bank, Chicago, 111 . 

Hodgins, J. H., Statistical Dept., Union Bk of 
Canada, Toronto, Canada. 

Hoffman, A. C., manager, department of pub- 
licity The Security Trust & Savings Bank. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Hokanson, N. M., advertising manager. State 
Bank of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Holdam, J. V., advertising manager, Chatta- 
nooga Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Hunter, Harold G., Sec'y and Treas, Kansas 
City Terminal Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 



Imhoff, Charles H., vice-president, Union Na- 
tional Bank, Newark, N. J. 



J 

Jarvis, Charles D., publicity manager, Savings 
Bank of Utica, Utica, N. Y. 

Jessup. Theodore, assistant cashier, Woodlawn 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 111. 

Johnson. E. W., Warren National Bank, War- 
ren, Pa. 

Jones. Marshall H., Asst. Cashier First and Citi- 
zens National Bank, Elizabeth City, N. C. 

K 

Kahn, A. T., vice-president, Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Shreveport, La. 

Keller, C. B., Jr., assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 
National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Kittredge, E. H., publicity manager, Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

Kommers, W. J., vice-president. Union Trust 
Co., S'pokane, Wash. 



L 

Lanier, B. W., Asst. Treas., United States Tr. 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Lanng, Edgar R.. advertising manager, Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 
Logan. John, cashier, Columbus State Bank, 
Columbus, Mont. 

Lovett, W. R.. Atlantic National Bank of Jack- 
sonville. Jacksonville. Fla 
I.yons, Chas. S., Puget Sound Bank and Trust 
Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
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McCorklo. Josephine C., publicity manager. The 
City National Bank, Evansville. Ind. 

McDowell. J. H., c/o American Trust and Bank- 
ing <’o., Chattanooga. Tonn. 

Mann. Ralph H., treasurer. Park Trust Co-, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Marvel, Charles S.. cashier. The First-Second 
Savings and Trust Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Matthews. Dave S.. advertising manager, Farm- 
ers and Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 

Matthews. H. B., advertising manager, S. W- 
Strauss & Co-, 150 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Mead. Harold O., Asst. Cashier, The Bkg. Cor- 
poration of Montana. Helena, Mont. 

Merrill. Frank, advertising manager, Northwest- 
ern National Bank. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Meyer, A. J., publicity department. Union Trust 
Co.. Rochester. N. Y. 

Mills. W. C., New Business Department, Metro- 
politan Trust Co.. 60 Wall Street, New York, 

Moniteur des Interets Materiels, 27 PI. de 
Domain, Brussels. Belgium. 

Muralt, Henry de, secretary. Swiss Banking 
Association, Zurich, Switzerland. 

N 

2Mye, Frank T.. cashier, First National Bank, 
Northboro, Iowa. 

O 

Overton, J. A., cashier. National Bank of Smith- 
town Branch, Smlthtown Branch, N. Y. 

P 

IMerce, Matthew G., publicity manager. Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 111. 

Poole, John, president. Federal National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 

Potts, W. W., secretary and treasurer. The Fed- 
eral Title and Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Powell, V. M., cashier, Home Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Pratt, Thomas B., Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 
Wall Street, New York City. 

R 

Raven. F. J.. American Oriental Banking Cor- 
poration, Shanghai, China. 

Reid, Carol S., publicity manager, The People’s 
Bank. Ltd., Hilo, T. H. 

Rlttenhouse, C. M., Farmers Loan and Trust 
Co., New York 

Ruff, William J., cashier, Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank, 'Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

S 

Sacramento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

Schlenker, Almot, cashier. First National Bank, 
Brenh&m, Tex. 

Scott, Walker, vice-president, Virginia Trust Co., 
Richmond, Va. 



Shepherd, George W.. c/o International Trust 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Shoven. A. M., cashier, Kankakee County Trust 
and Savings Bank, Kankakee. 111. 

Smith, A. C., vice-president. City National Bank, 
Clinton, Iowa. 

Smith, Allen T., manager Special Service De- 
partment, Industrial Savings Bank. Flint, 
Mich. 

Staker, F. M., manager, safe deposit dept.. Com- 
merce Trust Co.. Kansas City, Mo. 

Starr, E. L.. publicity manager, Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Stein, Rudolph, assistant cashier, John Nemeth 
State Bank, New York City. 

Stewart, F. E., 1505 Jefferson St., Toledo, Ohio- 

Stoner, T. H., cashier, The Peoples National 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Stover. J. C., secretary-treasurer Indiana Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, South Bend. Ind. 

Sutton, Frederick T., Publicity Mgr., Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas. New York. 

T 

Taylor, C. E., Jr., president, Wilmington Sav- 
ings and Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

V 

Vun Blarcom, Weasels, assistant cashier, Second 
National Bank, Paterson, N. J. 

Van Name, Miss M. L., 515 Stephen Girard 

Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W 

Wadden, John W., president Lake County Bank, 
Madison, S. D. 

Wilke 3 , W. H., assistant to the president. Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce. St. Louis. Mo. 

Williams. F. H., treasurer, Albany City Savings 
Institution, Albany, N. Y. 

Williams, J. E., assistant cashier. Third Na- 
tional Bank, Scranton, Pa. 

Winshlp. Addison L., vice-president and man- 
ager, New Business Department, National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Z 

Zimmerman, Frank A., treasurer, Chambers- 
burg Trust Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

Zimmerman. Paul E., cashier. Oak Park Trust 
and Savings Bank, Oak Park. 111. 



NEW NAMES 

Billings. K., asst, advertising mgr., Scandinavian 
American Bank. Tacoma. Wash. 

Sclater, A. G., Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wall 
St., New York. 

Cotton Belt Savings & Trust Co., Pine Bluff. 
Ark. 



Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 
are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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Banking and Financial Industry 



SPECIAL BANKERS SECTION 

MAGAZINE 




THE LIBERTY 
NATIONAL BANK 
of NEW YORK 

CAPITAL .... $3,000,000.00 
SURPLUS .... 3,000,000.00 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS 1,750,000.00 



OFFICERS 

HARVEY D. GIBSON 
DANIEL G. REID 
CHAS. W. RIECKS . 

ERNEST STAUPPEN, Jr. . 
JOSEPH A. BOWER . 

JAMES G. BLAINE, Jr. . 
JOSEPH S. MAXWELL . 
GEORGE P. MURNANE . 
SIDNEY W. NOYES 
FREDERICK W. WALZ . 
FREDERICK P. McGLYNN . 
THEODORE C. HOVEY . 

LOUIS W. KNOWLES 
JOHN P. MAGUIRE . . 

RAYMOND G. FORBES . 



President 
Vice President 
Vice President ' 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
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What a Bank Must Have 

When you undertake to provide a new home for 
your bank, you do so for two reasons : 

( 1 ) To increase your business. 

(2) To afford more satisfactory working accommodations 
for your employees. 

To accomplish this with real success, you must 
provide : 

( 1 ) A practical and suitable bank building. 

(2) A thoroughly up-to-date and efficient banking arrange- 
ment. 

(3) Real security in your vault equipment. 

We have recognized experts in each of these 
branches of a bank’s requirements, thus covering in the 
one organization all of a bank’s needs without the risk, t; | 

trouble and expense of divided responsibility. M 

. H 

Some Banks We Have Served ' jjj 

We are either now acting, or have very recently 
acted in New York for: ® 




National Bank of Commerce 
Seaboard National Bank 
Columbia Trust Company 
Asia Banking Corporation 
Mercantile Trust Company 

and in other towns for: 

First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

American Exchange National Bank, Dallas, Texas. 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 
Colonial Trust Company, Philadelphia. 

Charlotte National Bank, Charlotte, N. C. 

Greenwich Trust Company, Greenwich, Conn. 

I would like to refer you to any of the above insti- 
tutions and to consult with you? in connection with your 
problems for improving the home and success of your 
bank. 

Alfred C. Bossom 




Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 

366 Fifth Avenue, New York 



-M 
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Main Street, Showing on the left the New 17 Story Office Building of the American Exchange 
National Bank, Dallas, Texas 
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New Building of the American 
Exchange National Bank, 

Dallas, Texas 



O NE of the notably fine bank build- 
ings of the South has been re- 
cently completed and occupied 
by the American Exchange National 
Bank of Dallas, Texas, an institution 



whose solid and steady progress is thus 
fittingly marked. 

The new building, whose entire base 
is granite and the remainder of lime- 
stone, with steel framework, is sixteen 
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ROYAL A. FERRIS 

CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 



A. V. LANE 

VICE-PRESIDENT 



. n . r i i i 



NATHAN ADAMS 



HENRY C. LOKfc 



Since the above plat* teas made Mr. Pittman has been elected VicePresident an* t Cashier 



Officers American Exchange National Bank, Dallas, Texas 



Goc 



e 



JOHN N. SIMPSON 



c 



LOUIS LIPSITZ 

VICE-PRESIDENT 



E. J. GANNON 

VICE-PRESIDENT 
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Main Banking Room and Public Lobby 



stories high, the basement, main and 
mezzanine floors being for the bank’s 
use and the fourteen floors above for 
office purposes. 

In the work of constructing the build- 
ing Alfred C. Bossom, the New York 
bank architect specialist, was associated 
with Messrs. Lang and Witchell, archi- 
tects, of Dallas, and the J. W. Thomp- 
son Si Hughes-O’Rourke Construction 
Company, of St. Louis and Dallas, who 
had the general contract. 

Provision for adequate banking facili- 
ties has been made, as may be better un- 
derstood by the following detailed 
description : 

VAULTS AND COUPON ROOMS 

The basement contains sixteen sepa- 
rate vaults, all constructed in one unit 
and separated from the rest of the build- 
ing above and below, as well as on all 
four sides. There is a clear space un- 
derneath the vaults which will make an 
attack on them by a tunneling process 
an impossibility. 

One vault has been set apart for the 



bank cash, and a second, offering pro- 
tection equal in every respect to that 
given to the bank’s own funds, is for 
the safety deposit vaults for the use of 
customers. A third vault is for the 
storage of silver and large objects of 
value belonging to customers. A book 
and record vault has been provided 
which will make it possible for the bank 
to preserve the deposit records indefi- 
nitely. A fifth vault is devoted to the 
storage of checks, and the sixth for old 
records that cannot be destroyed. 

The vaults are constructed of rein- 
forced concrete and steel, with the best 
electrical protection that it is possible 
to devise, in addition to all the protec- 
tion that can be given by human agen- 
cies. 

The basement contains, besides the 
vaults, coupon and committee rooms for 
the use of customers, all lighted by day- 
light. There are also ladies’ rooms and 
retiring rooms and special elevator serv- 
ice to the main floor. A monumental 
stairway, eight feet wide, leads from the 
lobby to the basement. 
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Office of President Reardon, Vice-Presidents Gannon, Simpson and Lane and Vice-President 

and Cashier Pittman 




Office of Chairman of the Board R. A. Ferris, Vice-President Adams and Assistant Cashier Blankenship 
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Mezzanine Floor Looking North 



The entire basement, including the 
▼aults, is elaborately finished and is 
cooled and ventilated by the most mod- 
ern devices. All machinery of every 
sort in the basement occupies an entirely 
separate compartment from the banking 
rooms, to which there will be no means 
of access except through the banking 
room on the main floor. 

The security vault equipment through- 
out is the largest and most complete to 
be found in the state. 

THE BANKING LOBBY 

Dimensions of the banking lobby are 
eighty feet in length by thirty feet in 
width — a space entirely clear for the 
exclusive use of those who deal with the 
bank. It ranks as the largest banking 
lobby in the State of Texas. 



MAIN BANKING ROOM 

In shape the main banking room is 
rectangular, with a mezzanine above on 
all four sides. The banking room is 
trimmed in San Saba marble, a local 
product and at the same time one of the 
hardest marbles of America. Finish- 
ings and decorations are all in excellent 
taste, giving to the banking room a dig- 
nified and attractive look. 

Every known convenience has been 
installed in the banking rooms. The 
bookkeepers on both sides of the lobby 
will be placed immediately behind the 
tellers* cages, thereby saving time and 
promoting efficiency both for the em- 
ployees of the bank and for its custom- 
ers. There are entrances to the main 
banking room both from the street and 
from the main elevator lobby. 




Mezzanine Floor Looking East 
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The Directors’ Room 



The officers’ quarters, fitted up in 
keeping with the general high type of 
architectural and engineering efficiency 
displayed throughout the building, are 
in front of the banking room, on both 
sides of the lobby and convenient of 
access to the bank’s depositors. Ad- 
joining the officers’ desks are private 
rooms for consultation use. 

THE MEZZANINE FLOOR 

From the rear of the banking room a 
handsome stairway leads to the mez- 
zanine floor. On this mezzanine flpor 
provision has been made for the working 
force of the bank. Rest rooms, shower 
baths, lockers, and everything else that 
the latest banking architecture has de- 
vised, comprise the features found on 
this floor. The directors’ room, twenty 
by thirty-two feet in size, is also on the 
mezzanine, away from the noise and 
dust of the street. 

OUTLINE OF THE BANK’S HISTORY 

The origin of the American Exchange 
National Bank dates back to 1871, when 



W. H. Gaston and A. C. Camp began a 
banking business in Dallas. Mr. Camp 
soon retired, on account of the state of 
his health, and was succeeded by W. H. 
Thomas. The firm continued as Gaston 
& Thomas until 1881, when the Ex- 
change Bank, which had been organ- 
ized in 1875 with a capital of $40,000, 
was bought. In 1883 Mr. Gaston sold 
his interest to W. E. Hughes and John 
N. Simpson, and in 1887 the bank was 
nationalized under the title of the Na- 
tional Exchange Bank. Between the 
years 1897 and 1900 the assets and busi- 
ness of the Mercantile National Bank 
and the National Bank of Dallas were 
absorbed. 

In June, 1905, the National Exchange 
Bank absorbed the American National 
Bank, and the name was changed to 
American Exchange National Bank. In 
these absorptions and consolidations 
many of the ablest bankers in the 
Southwest were drawn together, each 
bringing his personal experience and 
wisdom as a distinct asset to the final 
union. In this manner the American 
Exchange National Bank acquired a 
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group of officers and directors having 
wide interests, and concrete knowledge 
concerning the immense section which 
the bank now serves. Every active 
member of the present stewardship has 
grown with the banking business of 
Texas. 



THE BANK S PERSONNEL 

Remarkable as is the new building, 
herein described and illustrated, it is 
after all but a reflection of the energy, 
resourcefulness, and financial skill of 
those who constitute the management, 
and it will be interesting to study their 
careers for a moment. 

Royal A. Ferris, chairman of the 
board, has been a banker since 1870. 
He came to Dallas in 1884, and was 
elected president of the bank in 1898. 
He is the recognized dean of the bank- 
ing fraternity in Texas, and in all his 
-work has. well exemplified the spirit of 
the Southwest. Quite recently, after 
long and distinguished service as presi- 
dent, Mr. Ferris became chairman of the 
board of directors, in which position, 
though relieved from the more active 
duties of the past, the bank will still 
have the advantage of his wise counsels 
and sound judgment. 

Edwin M. Reardon, who succeeded 
Mr. Ferris as president, had fifteen 
years of banking experience in Pennsyl- 
vania before he came to Dallas in 1883, 
and organized the Dallas National 
Bank, which was later consolidated 
with the City National Bank. Mr. 
Reardon next organized the National 
Bank of Dallas, of which he was presi- 
dent. In April, 1900, this bank was 
merged with the National Exchange 
Bank. Mr. Reardon’s banking career 
has been steadily progressive and he is 
a thorough banker in all respects. 

E. J. Gannon, vice-president, was one 
of the organizers of the American Na- 
tional Bank in 1884, and active in its 
successful management until it consoli- 
dated. in 1905, with the American Ex- 
change National Bank. He is recog- 
nized as one of the leading bankers of 
this section. He had practical charge, 
as chairman of the building committee, 
of the erection of the new building, and 




HERBERT D. ARDREY 
Vice-President American Exchange National Bank, 
Dallas, Texas 



gave much time and faithful devotion 
to it. 

A. V. Lane, vice-president, has been 
president of the Texas Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, and was, for a number of years, 
a member of the executive council of the 
American Bankers’ Association. In 
1897, the Mercantile National Bank, of 
which he was vice-president from its be- 
ginning in 1888, was merged with the 
National Exchange Bank. Mr. Lane 
takes an active part in public affairs, 
and is an officer or director in a number 
of important business enterprises. 

Nathan Adams, vice-president, has 
been connected with the American Ex- 
change National Bank and its predeces- 
sors for more than twenty-seven years. 
He is an authority on matters pertain- 
ing to the handling of cotton, and his 
ability as a banker is recognized 
throughout the United States. Mr. 
Adams is an ex-president of the Texas 
Bankers’ Association, and is a member 
of the executive council of the Amer- 
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ican Bankers’ Association. He is also 
the director of sales of United States 
Treasury Certificates of the Eleventh 
Federal Reserve District. 

John N. Simpson, vice-president, has 
been an officer and director of the bank 
continuously since 1883, making him the 
oldest director in point of service. In 
March, 1883, with W. E. Hughes, he 
bought the Exchange Bank, and was 
elected cashier. Five years later the 
capital was increased to $500,000 and 
the bank was nationalized. Mr. Simp- 
son was made president, and held the 
office until 1897. He is president of the 
State Fair of Texas, and a member of 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce and 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

George H. Pittman, vice-president 
and cashier, has been actively engaged 
in banking for more than twenty-five 
years, being first employed as teller in 
the old Exchange Bank. He is a spe- 
cialist on matters pertaining to cotton, 
and an expert on transit affairs. 

Herbert D. Ardrey, vice-president, is 



a well-known, popular and capable 
banker and was formerly cashier of the 
First State Bank of Dallas, having 
severed his connection with the latter to 
become a vice-president of this bank. 

Here are the assistant cashiers, and 
they constitute a solid aggregation of 
banking experience, of alertness, cour- 
tesy and general efficiency: H. H. 

Smith, F. H. Blankenship, E. S. Mc- 
Laughlin, R. V. Sanders, E. J. Gannon, 
Jr., B. B. Johnston, F. C. Pondrom, 
Paul Danna, and Sam. Turner. The 
auditor of the bank is J. J. O’Connell. 

These gentlemen, together with a 
board of directors widely representative 
of the business interests of the commu- 
nity, make up the management and offi- 
cial staff of the bank. 

In point of personnel, capital and 
surplus, and with the superior equip- 
ment afforded by the new building, the 
American Exchange National Bank of 
Dallas is in a position to render the 
very best banking service. 




Massive Main Door of Safety Deposit Vault 
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American Foreign Banking 
Corporation 



T HE termination of the world 
war finds all European, and 
most of the other countries, 
stripped of the necessities of life. The 
demand for foodstuffs, staple articles, 
and manufactures is without limit, 
while practically the only country that 
can supply this demand, at the present 
time, is the United States. This, of 
course, does not mean that other coun- 
tries are not pushing their export trade, 
but the United States is at present in 
the fortunate position of being able to 
supply foreign demands to a great ex- 
tent without unduly neglecting home 
requirements. 

The greatest difficulty foreign coun- 
tries have to contend with is the financ- 
ing of their imports. This is the great 
opportunity for American banks to per- 
manently insure for themselves the most 
important position they have played so 
far in international finance. From a 
debtor nation the United States has be- 
come a creditor nation; instead of be- 
ing dependent upon foreign carriers, its 
own boats will take its goods to foreign 
countries, while to quite a large extent 
dollar payments and dollar credits have 
taken the place of the pound sterling. 

The American Foreign Banking Cor- 
poration having been established in 
November, 1917, under the Federal Re- 
serve Act authorizing national banks to 
own stock in banks doing foreign busi- 
ness, is called upon to play an im- 
portant part during the present great 
reconstruction period. This institution 
was the first one to take advantage of 
these particular provisions of the Act, 
and during the short time it has been 
in existence has proved a valuable link 



between the American banks owning its 
stock and traders on the one side and 



American Foreign Banking Corporation, 
53 Broadway. New York 
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Officers' Quarter?, American Foreign Banking Corporation, 53 Broadway, New York 



,.ne foreign banks and merchants on the 
other. 

Although the difficulties during the 
war for the establishment of a bank do- 
ing foreign business were quite consid- 
erable, the American Foreign Banking 
Corporation has established, in the 
short time of its existence, branches at 
Port au Prince, Haiti; Cristobal, C. Z. ; 
Panama, R. P. ; Havana, Cuba ; Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil; Brussels, Belgium; 
Harbin, Manchuria; Cali, Colombia, 
and is contemplating opening branches 
at Manila, P. I., and Honduras, B.W. I., 
while a net of agents and correspond- 
ents in all other important centers of 
the world has been established, which 
places this institution in a position to 
care efficiently for any kind of banking 
transactions. 

NEW QUARTERS OF THE BANK 

The continuous growth, not only of 
the branches, but also of the home of- 
fice in New York, obliged the American 
Foreign Banking Corporation to move 
to more convenient and more spaciou c 



quarters. It has taken possession of 
the property at 53 Broadway, where it 
makes use of three floors. The ground 
floor is occupied by the officers' quar- 
ters, together with the tellers' cages and 
the discount and bookkeeping depart- 
ments. On the second floor is the for- 
eign department, branch management, 
and the directors’ room, while the third 
floor is occupied by the money order, 
credit, foreign trade, and new business 
departments. The staff of the home 
office has increased within the short 
period of its existence quite consider- 
ably. 



ASSISTING AMERICAN EXPORTERS AND 
IMPORTERS 

The corporation is efficiently equipped 
to handle any description of foreign 
banking business, but is particularly 
well organized to assist importers and 
exporters by means of its acceptances 
made against shipment of goods. Dur- 
ing the war the American exporter re- 
quired a banker’s sight credit in New 
York before shipping. Now, however. 
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this country will have to meet in finance 
the competition of European nations 
which ate in the habit of granting long- 
time credits to the purchaser of their 
goods. In; order to facilitate the for- 
eign importer in the financing of his 
requirements, the American exporter 
should ask payment by means of thirty, 
sixty, or ninety -day sight credits to be 
established by the foreign buyer. The 
American Foreign Banking Corporation 
is in a position to help American ex- 
porters and put all facilities at the dis- 
posal of foreign banks as well as ship- 
pers in this country, in order to help 
them in financing their shipments by 
means of its acceptances. The latter 
are not only confined to export and 
import shipment, but can also be used 
to advantage for the financing of goods 
awaiting shipment (acceptances against 
domestic documents). In addition to its 
acceptance facilities, this institution 
makes it a point to assist its customers 
in questions of foreign exchange which 
at this time are presenting many puz- 
zling difficulties to the American mer- 
chant, while all matters in connection 
with foreign trade receive its closest 
attention and competent service, and 
the wider the net of its branches be- 
comes the more help can be rendered. 

During the short period of existence 
of this institution, whose president is 
Mr. Archibald Kains, there have been 
added to its officers: 

Mr. Fletcher, vice-president in 
charge of the already large number of 
branches. Mr. Fletcher has acquired a 
large experience in the Bank of Nova 
Scotia in connection with branch bank- 
ing. 

Mr. Fleischmann, vice-president in 
charge of the foreign department, has 
had long experience in London as man- 
ager of a commercial bank, and during 
his stay in this country was connected 
with the Guaranty Trust Company of 
Xew York. 

The continuous growth of the corpo- 




ARCHIBALD KAINS 

President American Foreign Banking Corporation 



ration also necessitated the appoint- 
ment of quite a number of junior offi- 
cers. 

In its new quarters the American 
Foreign Banking Corporation has now 
established an organization which is 
able to cope with any matters connected 
with foreign business. It is in a posi- 
tion to help the American trader in 
connection with the many opportunities 
the present situation offers, while its 
aim is to increase the efficiency of its 
service to its customers and constitu- 
ent banks so as to enable them to solve 
the many problems which the great war 
brought about. Its desire is to contin- 
ually improve its service and to be of 
the greatest possible assistance in the 
furthering of the foreign trade of this 
country. 
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The First National Bank in St. Louis 



T HE new First National Bank in 
St. Louis, formed by the con- 
solidation of three old St. Louis 
hanks, was visited by more than 50,000 
persons during the opening week from 
July 7 to 12, inclusive. 

On Monday, July 7, the day the bank 
was opened, 18,357 persons called to 
congratulate the officers and view the 
floral decorations and bunting which 
practically covered the exterior of the 
old Mechanics-American Bank Building 
and adjoining structures at the south- 
west corner of Broadway and Locust, 
in which the new institution is quar- 

tered. , . . 

In addition to marking the beginning 
of a new epoch in the financial life of 
St. Louis, the opening of the bank at- 
tracted thousands of visitors, who lm- 
gered in the cool corridors of the bank 
and gave the event the appearance of a 
patriotic or a community celebration. 

The visitors began streaming in as 
soon as the doors of the bank were 
opened at 9 o’cjock in the morning and 
continued until long after closing time, 
2 p. m. The majority of the visitors 
observed the request of the bank offi- 
cials to register and these books of 
names will be preserved by the Mis- 
souri Historical Society. Beautiful 
paper knives were presented to patrons 
as souvenirs of the opening. 

The floral gifts, which came from all 
parts of the country and literally trans- 
formed the interior of the bank into a 
flower shop, attracted comment from, 
the visitors and bank officials, who were 
surprised at the warmth of the welcome 
friends of the new institution gave. 
There were about 130 large floral de- 
signs placed in the lobbies and on the 
desks of the officers. For the most part, 
these flowers came in large baskets con- 
taining water, so that the flowers will 
keep fresh during the entire week. In 
addition to tributes from the leading 
financial institutions, flowers were sent 
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by tiie regiments of the Home Guards 
of Missouri and the Red Cross. Each 
sent a large basket of roses. 

One horseshoe was among the collec- 
tion and the officials put it in a conspic- 
uous position. Probably the most com- 
ment was attracted by a large scroll 
panel of American beauty roses bearing 
the trade-mark of the First National 
Bank. This decoration was the gift of 
the former employees of the Third Na- 
tional Bank to Frank O. Watts, presi- 
dent of the new bank. A tall vase with 
a planted arrangement, festoons with 
ivy leaves clustered with sunburst and 
Russell roses, excited the admiration of 
the visitors, who, it seemed, never tired 
of walking about the quarters and ad- 
miring the flowers. Among the out-of- 
town banks which sent gifts were the 
National City Bank of New York, 
Corn Exchange Bank and Continental 
and Commercial National Banks of Chi- 
cago, Citizens National Bank of Pine 
Bluff, Ark., and others throughout the 
East and Southwest. The newspapers 
of St. Louis sent floral offerings to the 
bank. 



BUSINESS ACTIVE 



But all was not show at the bank. 
The institution did a lot of business 
during the week, one of the outstanding 
transactions being the opening of a 
commercial account for $1,000,000, and 
another for $350,000 on the first day. 

The entire week was designated as 
“Charter Member Week.” A certificate 
of charter membership was given to all 
patrons of the banks which formed the 
new First National — The St. Louis 
Union, Mechanics-American National 
Bank and Third National Bank. 

The officers of the First National 
Bank were more than pleased with the 
reception given during the week by the 
public of St. Louis and out-of-town 
friends and correspondents. 
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X. A. McMillan, one of the three ex- 
ecutive managers, said: 

The spirit which animated both the visitors 
and officials was prophetic of a great future 
for the institution. 

Walker Hill, another one of the ex- 
ecutive managers, said: 



There is promise, however, of this distinct 
difference — that business ventures of today 
are on a much more extensive scale and in- 
volve a vastly larger aggregate of capital 
than those following the Civil War period. 

The First National Bank in St. Louis 
was, therefore, organized to be in a position 
to meet the increasingly large demands 
which will be made on financial institutions, 



Temporary Home of the First National Bank in St. Louis 



1 considered the week an epoch in my 
long banking career and now St. Louis will 
not have to take its hat off to anything in 
New York or Chicago. 

F. O. Watts, president and executive 
manager of the bank, said: 

The organization of the First National 
Bank in St. Ixmis is, in the opinion of those 
who are responsible for its formation, a 
response to the developing needs of St. 
I,ouis as the rapidly growing industrial and 
commercial center of the Mississippi Valley. 

It is a common belief that history repeats 
itself, but whether or not this is true, it 
would seem that the United States is on the 
eve of a period of industrial and business 
development similar to that which followed 
the Civil War. 



and yet at the same time, there has been 
retained in the merged bank all those char- 
acteristics and facilities to make it possible 
to take care of the business and needs of 
the smallest depositor. 

The spirit of the organization is such that 
the same personal relations as were asso- 
ciated with each of the three merged institu- 
tions will l>e maintained in this new organi- 
zation. 

Not the least important of the new de- 
mands which will be made on financial in- 
stitutions is that connected with our foreign 
trade. The Mississippi Valley will share 
largely in this increase of our foreign trade 
and especially with that part of it to 
Mexico, the Central Americas and South 
America. 

St. Louis is strategically located in the 
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Leading Officers First National Bank in St. Louis. Left to right : F. O. Watts, Executive Manager and 
President, N. A. McMillan and Walker Hill, Executive Managers 



great Mississippi Valley, to control a large 
amount of domestic and foreign business; its 
transportation facilities, both land and 
water, constitute a wonderful asset in mak- 
ing it a manufacturing and assembling and 
distributing center. 

There is not another region in the world 
so rich in natural resources, so highly de- 
developed in a modern industrial way and 
of such large area as that which is tributary 
to the city of St. Louis. Notwithstanding 
the present great industrial development of 
this region, its purely domestic trade and 
business will increase greatly during the 
next decade. Not only will the countries to 
the south need large amounts of raw and 
manufactured commodities, but there will 
also be a great demand for capital to de- 
velop their natural resources. 

Richard S. Hawes, formerly vice- 
president of the Third National Bank 
and one of the vice-presidents of the 
new' hank, said: 

It is especially pleasing to find so many 
out-of-tow’n merchants interested in the 
opening of the First National Bank. Its 
administration will be national and its vision 
international. 

Large business firms requiring larger ac- 
commodations than has been previously 
available will find a natural avenue of busi- 
ness into St. Louis through the new bank, 
and the consequence of it will be increased 
business for the merchants of this city. 

Eight thousand visitors — housewives 
and w'age-earncrs for the most part — 



thronged the Savings Department of 
the bank Thursday, July 10, w'hich was 
designated “Savings Depositors’ Day/* 
Marvin E. Holder ness, vice-president, 
and A. H. L. Kuhn, manager of the sav- 
ings department, w'ere the most popular 
men in the institution on this day, greet- 
ing the savings account friends of the 
new bank. Three hundred new accounts 
were opened during the day. 

PROMOTION OF OFFICERS 

The executive managers of the new 
bank announced four promotions during 
opening week. Jos. S. Calfee, formerly 
cashier of the Mechanics-American Na- 
tional Bank; J. R. Cooke, formerly 
assistant cashier of the Third National 
Bank, and James R. Leavell, formerly 
assistant cashier of the Mechanics- 
American National Bank, were elected 
vice-presidents, and Chas. L. Allen, 
formerly assistant cashier of the Me- 
chanics-American National Bank, was 
made cashier of the new’ bank. 

The history-making event of the open- 
ing day was the first meeting of the 
board of directors of the new bank, who 
met at 10 o’clock in the morning and 
elected the following officers: N. A. Mc- 
Millan, Walker and F. O. Watts, 
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executive managers; F. O. Watts, presi- 
dent; Richard S. Hawes, Walter W. 
Smith, F. K. Houston, E. C. Stuart,* 
M. E. Holderness, W. F. Gephart, J. R. 
Cooke, W. T. Ravenscroft, C. E. French, 
F. V. Cubrouillet, Byron W. Moser, 
Frank O. Hicks, Joseph S. Calfee, J. 
R. Leavell, vice-presidents ; Charles L. 



Beggs, William K. Bixby, Robert S. 
Brooking, Geo. W. Brown, August A. 
Busch, L. Ray Carter, Ephron Catlin, 
B. B. Culver, W. H. Danforth, John T. 
Davis, F. B. Eiseman, John D. Filley, 
S. W. Fordyce, Philip B. Fouke, John 
Fowler, S. H. Fullerton, Warren God- 
dard, Benjamin Gratz, John L. Green, 




First meeting of the Board of Directors of the new First National Bank in St. Louis which was held Monday/ 
July 7th. Left to right standing : Wallace D. Simmons, L. Ray Carter, James F. Ballard, John B. 
Kennard, J. Clark Streett, George W. Simmons, M. E. Singleton, J. Y. Lockwood, Eugene H. 

Angert, Robert McK. Jones, John E. Davis, John L. Green, H. H. Lagenberg. Joseph S. 

Calfee. Left to right seated : !B. B. Culver, Warren Goddard, E. K. Ludington, 

W. A. Layman, A. J. Siegel, N. A. McMillan, Executive Manager; Walker Hill, 

Executive Manager; F. O. Watts, Executive Manager, and President; 

James E. Smith, E. D. Nims, H. L. Parker, Benjamin Gratz 
and George Warren Brown 



Allen, cashier; F. L. Denby, C. Hobart 
Chase, C. B. Schmidt, Richard L. King, 
D’A. P. Cooke, H. Haill, A. W. Haill, 
assistant cashiers; William C. Tomp- 
kins, auditor; H. R. Crock and R. I. 
Henderson, assistant auditors; Natt T. 
Wagner, manager bond department; A. 
H. L. Kuhn, manager savings depart- 
ment; Noble R. Jones, manager new 
business department; H. M. Morgan, 
assistant manager new business depart- 
ment; Bruce Ramsey and E. G. Coff- 
man, special representatives. 

The board of directors is as follows: 
Eugene H. Angert, W. C. Arthur, James 
F. Ballard, Joseph D. Bascom, John I. 



Norris B. Gregg, E. W. Grove, Walker 
Hill, Jackson Johnson, Robert Mck. 
Jones, John B. Kennard, H. H. Lan- 
genberg, W. A. Layman, James Y. 
Lockwood, E. M. Ludington, Edw. 
Mallinckrodt, N. A. McMillan, E. D. 
Nims, H. L. Parker, John F. Shepley, 
Moses Shoenberg, A. J. Siegel, Geo. W. 
Simmons, Wallace D. Simmons, M. E. 
Singleton, J. E. Smith, J. Clark Streett, 
M. B. Wallace, F. O. Watts, Thos. H. 
West. 

As a mark of loyalty to the executive 
managers, each of the 600 employes of 
the three banks brought a new cus- 
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tomer to the First National on the open- 
ing day 

Invitations to 1,000 out-of-town cor- 
respondents’ banks in all parts of the 
Eighth Federal Reserve District were 
extended to be the guests of the execu- 
tive managers and officers Saturday, 
"July 12. A special programme was ar- 
ranged which included a luncheon at 
the Missouri Athletic Association at 
12:30 o’clock. The day was designated 
as “Country Bankers’ Day.’’ 

IMPROVEMENTS IN THE BUILDING 

A large force of carpenters worked 
day and night for more than a month 
remodelling the Mechanics-American 
Building and adjoinning buildings of 
the temporary home at Broadway and 
Locust streets, which gives the institu- 
tion 41,000 square feet of floor space. 
This location will be the temporary 
home of the First National Bank until 
the new building proposed at the north 
west corner of Seventh and Locust 
streets, to be used exclusively by the 
bank and the St. Louis Union Trust 
Company, will be ready for occupancy. 

With the rearrangement of the bank- 
ing room of the Mechanics-American 
National and the additional space, the 
three banks will be able to handle all 
classes of business to excellent advan- 
tage. The number of tellers’ windows 
of the commercial banking room have 
been increased from sixteen to fifty. 
The force of tellers will be larger than 
that of the three individual banks com- 
bined and in addition there will be two 
special payroll tellers with telephone 
service. The entrances will be at 323 
North Broadway and 506 Locust street. 

The savings department will occupy 
the building south of the Mechanics- 
American Building and will be con- 
nected with the commercial banking 
room by broad corridors. The entrance 
of the savings department will be at 
309 North Broadway. There will be 
ample lobby for this department and 
ten tellers’ windows and accommoda- 
tion for four officers. 

The ground floor at 511 Olive street 
has been obtained and later will serve 
as an entrance to both the savings de- 



partment and the commercial banking 
room. The Liberty Bond department 
will also be in this room. The bond de- 
partment, for the present, will occupy 
quarters at 301-310 Third National 
Bank Building and will later be moved 
to 511 Olive street. 

A new r mezzanine floor in the com- 
mercial banking room, the entire third 
floor of the Mechanics-American Bank 
Building and the entire second and third 
floors of 309 North Broadway will give 
sufficient working space for the 600 
clerks of the new institution. 

THE NEW BALANCE SHEET 

What an important place the First 
National Bank occupies among the 
financial institutions of the country may 
be seen from the accompanying balance 
sheet, giving the condition of the bank 
as of July 12: 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN ST. LOUIS 

(Consolidation of St. Louis Union Bank, 
Mechanics-American National Bank, 
and Third National Bank) 

CONDENSED STATEMENT. JULY 12, 1919 
RESOURCES 

Loans and dis- 
counts $74,004, 28 1.63 

Acceptances of 
other banks 
discounted . . . 4,525,715.47 



m i ■ • IV 

United States certificates of 

indebtedness 4,972,500.00 

United States bonds to secure 

circulation 2,250,000.00 

U. S. securities borrowed.... 1,479,000.00 

Other United States securities 1,029,547.36 

Liberty loan bonds purchased 

account customers 1,892,693.34 

Other bonds 11,536,842.33 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 420,000.00 

Judgments, claims, etc 367.33 

Furniture and fixtures and im- 
provements 120378.00 

Other real estate owned 3,087,916.01 

Customers’ liability under let- 
ters of credit 40,658.21 

Customers’ guaranteed liabil- 
ity under travelers’ checks. 275.00 

Customers’ liability under ac- 
ceptances 2,706,115.32 

Interest earned, uncollected.. 286,638.21 

Cash and sight exchange 46,263,210.23 



$154,616,138.44 
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LIABILITIES 

Capital $10,000,000.00 

Surplus and profits 5,553,464.83 

Unearned discount 557,391.48 

Circulation 2,090,897.50 

Letters of credit 40,658.21 

Travelers' checks 3,315.00 

Acceptances 2,706,115.32 

U. S. securities borrowed.... 1,479,000.00 
Reserve for interest, taxes, etc. 14,470.86 

Other liabilities 2,718.79 

Bills payable at Federal Re- 
serve Banks 6,700,000.00 

Rediscount with Federal Re- 
serve Banks 2,734,848.18 

U. S. deposits.. $3,583,615.04 
Other deposits. .119,149,643.23 



Total deposits $122,733,258.27 



$154,616,138.44 



New Home of the Seaboard 
National Bank, New York 

T^HE new Seaboard National Bank 
building, which is about to be 
erected on the northeast corner of 
Broad and Beaver Streets, New York, 
will be a monumental individual build- 
ing for the exclusive use of the bank. 

The exterior is to be of limestone 
with polished granite columns and the 
building will have two main floors 
where the public will have access to the 
officers of the bank. The third floor 
will be given up partially to the public 
and partially to the bank’s employees. 
The fourth floor will be used for recrea- 
tion rooms, dining rooms, etc., and the 
bank is equipping itself to care for any 
of the various banking developments of 
this reconstruction period. Alfred C. 




The proposed New Building of the Seaboard National Bank, at Broad and Beaver Streets, New York 
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Bossom of New York is the architect. 
Work on the building will be started at 
once. 




The “Y” Girl, Big Sister to 
the American Doughboys 

JJEING big sister to four million sol- 
diers was no small job, but the Y. 
M. C. A. girls who undertook it found it 
was a satisfying one, for, however the 
American boys had teased their sisters 
at home, pulling their hair and mimick- 




The “ Y” Girl 



ing their airs, they treated their “Y” sis- 
ters in France like veritable queens. 

There were 2,500 of these big sisters, 
girls who donned the uniform of the 
Y. M. C. A., sailed across dangerous 
seas, and landed in France to brave hun- 
ger, fatigue, exposure, and shell fire 
just for the sake of “doing something 
for the boys.” Some were college girls, 
some were gray-haired mothers, some 
were society girls, some were working 
women, but all knew and loved that 
specimen of the human race, the Amer- 



ican boy, and all went over to dedicate 
themselves to that boy’s happiness and 
welfare. 

And the American boy responded by 
adopting the “Y” woman as his favorite 
heroine. Wherever she was, the crowd 
of khaki was thickest. Whatever she 
said went. No matter what she looked 
like, she was always beautiful to him. 
Whatever she wanted, she got. The 
A. E. F. had found out some of the ugli- 
ness of war, but it was just as quick to 
discover its beauties. And the girl in 
the “Y” uniform was regarded as a spe- 
cial, extraordinary blessing. 

The “Y” woman earned first place in 
the soldier’s heart by being to him any- 
thing he wanted. If he were depressed, 
she cheered him ; she was always a jolly 
sort and good fun. If he were elated, 
she helped him celebrate. I f he wanted 
to talk, she became an ear. If he 
wanted something to eat, she could 
always “rustle” it for him. If he 
wanted a word of sympathy or advice, 
she gave it. Or, if he just wanted to 
look at an American woman for the 
pleasure of it, she was there, with her 
American smile, her American-made 
clothes, and she was the best thing to 
look at in all France — take it from the 
doughboy ! 




National Bank of South Africa 
Opens 100 New Branches 



^^C’CORDING to information con- 

. veyed in a cablegram to R. E. 
Saunders, Esq., New York agent of the 
National Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 
that institution opened over 100 new 
branches and sub-branches on August 
1st, giving the bank a total of over 400 
branches. 

The addition of so many new offices 
all at once shows the activity of the Na- 
tional Bank of South Africa in keeping 
well up with the demand for additional 
banking facilities. 

The National Bank of South Africa, 
Ltd., has paid-up capital and reserves of 
over $20,000,000, while its resources 
exceed $280,000,000. 
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UNION 

COMMERCE 

V^ational 'Banl^ 

OF CLEVELAND 

Capital. Surplus and Undivided 
Profits $7,500,000.00 "" 



I F you have any banking business to 
transact in the Cleveland district, you 
can obtain prompt, courteous and co-opera- 
tive service at this strong bank. 

We invite the business of banks and 
bankers in the knowledge that our com- 
plete facilities will render an account, once 
established, of mutual and permanent satis- 
faction and profit. 



WARREN 8. HAYDEN Chairman 

GEORGE A. COULTON . . President 

GEORGE S. RUSSELL Vice Pres. 

WILLIAM E. WARD Vice Pres. 

CHARLES L. BRADLEY Vice Pres. 

ELMER E. CRE8WSLL Vice Pres. 

WALTER C. SAUNDERS . . ... Cashier 



HARRY B. HILLS Asst. Cashier 

CARL R. LEE Asst. C a s h ier 

FRANK A. WHITE • • .... Asst. Cashier 

FRED W. COOK Asst. Cashier 

GEORGE Q. HALL Asst. Cashier 

EZRA W. BOURNE Asst. Cashier 



JAMBS DUNN. Jr. 



Mgr. Income Tax Dept, 



UNDER JOINT OWNERSHIP WITH 

THE CITIZENS SAVINGS AND TRUST CO. 
COMBINED RESOURCES OVER * 1 4 S, 000,00 0.00 
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Banking and Financial Notes 



J. A. BRODERICK LEAVE8 FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE BOARD TO BECOME VICE-PRESI- 
DENT OF NATIONAL BANK OF 
COMMERCE IN NEW YORK 

Joseph A. Broderick, Secretary of the 
Federal Reserve Board and Chief Ex- 
aminer of Federal Reserve Banks, has 
severed his connection with that body 
in order to become a vice-president of 
the National Bank of Commerce in New 
York. 

Mr. Broderick was a member of the 
original committee appointed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to work out 
proposals for the technical organization 
of the Federal Reserve Banks. Upon 
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the organization under the plans pro- 
posed by this committee of the Federal 
Reserve Banks, he was made chief ex- 
aminer in August, 1914. He later suc- 
ceeded H. Parker Willis as secretary 




JOSEPH A. BRODERICK 
Vice-President National Bank of Commerce in 
New York 



of the board, at the same time continu- 
ing in charge of all examination work. 
In this capacity he has, at various times, 
examined each of the twelve Federal 
Reserve Banks. 

He was born in New York city thirty- 
seven years ago and went to school here 
He began his banking career as an office 
boy with the old State Trust Company, 
which later became the Morton Trust 
Company. At the age of twenty-eight 
he became an examiner for the New 
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York State Banking Department and 
two years later went to Europe to study 
foreign branches in American banks 
and to apply a system of examination 
of foreign exchange departments which 
he had developed. He also organized 
the credit bureau of the department. 
He rendered conspicuous service when, 
as a result of his investigations, three 
prominent banks in this state were 
closed on charges of mismanagement 
and irregular practices. Later he aided 
Charles S. Whitman, then district at- 
torney, in the preparation of the cases 
against the bankers responsible for the 
failure of these institutions. 

He is a member of the New York 
Credit Men’s Association and has also 
been prominent in the educational work 
of the American Institute of Banking. 

NEW VICE-PRESIDENT OF HANOVER 
NATIONAL BANK 

William H. Suydam, manager of the 
foreign department of the Hanover Na- 
tional Bank of New York, has been 



elected vice-president and manager of 
the foreign department of that bank. 
Mr. Suydam has been connected with 
the Hanover National Bank for twenty- 
seven years, having entered its service 
as a boy. 

FRANZ MEYER MADE ASSISTANT CA8HIER 
OF THE NATIONAL BANK OF COM- 
MERCE IN NEW YORK 

Franz Meyer has been appointed as- 
sistant cashier and manager of the for- 
eign department of the National Bank 
of Commerce in New York, and Man- 
fred Barber, assistant manager of the 
department. 

Mr. Meyer came to the bank in 1907 
as draft clerk and subsequently was 
made manager of the foreign depart- 
ment. He is master of seven languages. 
In 1918 he entered into the army, and 
returned to the bank upon his discharge. 
He is thirty-two years old. 

Mr. Barber has been an auditor for 
the last two years in the foreign de- 
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partment. He was formerly auditor of 
the Central Bank and Trust Corpora- 
tion of Atlanta, Ga., and before that 
was manager of one of the branches of 
the Bank of Hamilton, Toronto, Canada. 

MERCANTILE BANK OF THE AMERICAS 

As shown by its statement of July 15, 
1919, the Mercantile Bank of the Amer- 
icas has a total balance-sheet of $41,- 
683,551.40. Its current accounts on 
the date named were $8,615,201, accept- 
ances outstanding $15,594,515, and 
loans and advances $26,548,451. The 
capital stock is $5,000,000, surplus $1,- 
775,000, and undivided profits, after 
payment on July 1 of a dividend at the 
rate of eight per cent, per annum, 
$501,506. 

The Mercantile Bank of the Americas, 
which is an American bank specifically 
organized for developing foreign trade, 
has its head office in New York, with 
other offices at Paris, France, and Bar- 
celona, Spain. It has affiliated banks in 
Colombia, Peru, Venezuela, Brazil, Nic- 
aragua, Cuba and Honduras, and agen- 
cies in Ecuador, Costa Rica, Salvador, 
Guatemala, China, Japan, England and 
the Philippines. 

BANKERS TRUST CO. PURCHASES ADDI- 
TIONAL PROPERTY 

The Bankers Trust Company of New 
York has purchased from the Empire 
Trust Company the property No. 7 Pine 
street which is now occupied by a ten- 
story building. The lot has a frontage 
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of twenty-one feet on Pine street with 
a depth of seventy-three feet and two 
inches. Albert B. Ashforth represented 
the Bankers Trust Company in this deal 
and Brown, Wheelock & Co. represent- 
ed the Empire Trust Company. The 
Bankers Trust Company purchased two 
months ago the seven-story Astor build- 
ing at 10 and 12 Wall street, and this 
purchase of No. 7 Pine street com-, 
pletes its holdings for a site for the new 
extension of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany building. 

DIVIDEND OF BANK OF BRITISH WEST 
AFRICA 

R. R. Appleby, New York agent of 
the Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., 
has received a cablegram advising that 
the directors have declared a final divi- 
dend of four and one-half per cent., 
making a total of eight per cent, for the 
year, plus a one per cent, bonus. 

NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW 

YORK APPOINTS TWO NEW ASSISTANT 
CASHIERS 

The appointment of two new assist- 
ant cashiers, Emanuel C. Gersten and 
William F. Hofmayer, is announced by 
the National Bank of Commerce in New 
York. Both appointments are promo- 
tions, for the new officers have worked 
their way up in the service of the hank. 

Mr. Gersten came to the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York in 
1910 as a messenger and since that 
time has had experience in nearly 
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efficient and courteous service to all 
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every branch of bank work. He has 
been in charge of the loan department 
since 1917. He was born in New York 
and is twenty-eight years old. 

Mr. Hof may er joined the hank in 
December, 1917, as bond auditor. Previ- 
ous to that he had been assistant secre- 
tary of the Paterson Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co., of Paterson, New Jersey. 
He rose to assistant manager of the 
bond department and was made man- 
ager last June 6. He was born in Pater- 
son, New Jersey, in 1891. 

MANAGER SYNDICATE DEPARTMENT 
KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE 

Dating from July 28, William C. 
Bradley will be associated with Messrs. 
Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne of New York 
as manager of the syndicate department. 
During the war Mr. Bradley represent- 
ed the war finance corporation as direc- 
tor and treasurer of the Rollin Chemical 
Company of Charleston, West Virginia. 
Prior to his taking up war work he 



was manager of the bond department 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. 

SPECIAL BONUS TO MEET H. C. L. 

The Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York announced on July 28 that 
in order to assist the members of its 
staff in meeting the continuing high cost 
of living, the executive committee of 
the board of directors had authorized 
an immediate distribution of an amount 
equal to ten per cent, of annual sal- 
aries to the junior officers and employees 
of the company. This payment is ex- 
clusive of and in addition to the dis- 
tribution under the profit-sharing plan 
in the course of the year. 

A88I8TANT SECRETARY ASIA BANKING 
CORPORATION 

F. W. Schmid is a new assistant sec- 
retary of the Asia Banking Corporation, 
New York. Mr. Schmid was formerly 
with the foreign department of the? 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York^ 
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MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 

Prominent capitalists have organized 
the Mexican International Corporation, 
whose offices will be maintained in New 
York and Mexico City, with a capital 
of $1,125,000. Its objects are thus set 
forth : 

(1) The investigation of existing enter- 
prises to determine their physical and finan- 
cial condition, management and future pros- 
pects, and the development therefrom of 
plans for refinancing and extension which 
will procure for the corporation an interest 
in the enterprise; (2) the investigation of 
proposed enterprises to determine their 
merit, probable cost and future prospects, 
and the development therefrom of plans for 
the financing, construction, management and 
ultimate disposition of the enterprise; (3) 
the investment in, underwriting and organ- 
ization of underwriting syndicates for the 
development and operation of such enter- 
prises in Mexico as may be approved by 
the corporation. Should developments in- 
dicate the necessity therefor, the corporation 
will establish a service department to furnish 
information and service of a character in 
keeping with its purposes. 

The officers of the corporation will be: 
President, Thomas A. Gillespie, president of 
T. A. Gillespie Company; vice-presidents, 
George J. McCarty, president of the Mer- 
cantile Banking Company, Ltd., of Mexico 
City, and H. S. Brown. Mr. McCarty will 
be in charge of the corporation’s offices and 
organization in Mexico City, while Mr. 
Brown will he in charge of the offices and 
organization in New York. 
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The board of directors of the corporation 
will be composed of Harvey D. Gibson, 
president of the Liberty National Bank. 
New York; Thomas H. Gillespie, George J. 
McCarty, Grayson M.-P. Murphy, vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York; James H. Perkins, vice-presi- 
dent of the National City Bank, New York; 
William C. Potter, of Guggenheim Bros.; 
Charles S. Sargent, Jr., of Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; Eugene V. R. Thayer, presi- 
dent of Chase National Bank, New York, 
and H. S. Brown. 



INCREASED CAPITAL OF MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL, NEW YORK 

The Merchants National Bank of 
New York has increased its capital stock 
by $1,000,000, the capital now stand- 
ing at $3,000,000, and the surplus and 
profits at $3,000,000. 



STAMP TAXE8 ON TIME DRAFTS AND 
PROMISSORY NOTES 



Liberty National Bank of New York 
has issued a booklet which covers the 
interpretations applying to stamp taxes 
on time drafts and promissory notes as 
contained in part in the Regulations No. 
55, recently promulgated under Sched- 
ule A6, of Title XI, of the Revenue 
Act of 1918. 



In view of the many questions aris- 
ing as to the requirements in special 
cases and otherwise, the booklet is is- 
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sued with the hope that it may prove of 
value to banking and commercial inter- 
ests generally. 

TRUST DEPARTMENT FOR FIFTH AVENUE 
BANK 

The Fifth Avenue Bank of New York 
announces the opening of its new trust 
department under powers recently 
granted by an act of the Legislature. 
Through that department, which will 
be a department of the bank and under 
the same management, the bank will 
act as executor, trustee, guardian and in 
other fiduciary capacities. 

4 

FORMER PRESIDENT OF FEDERAL LAND 

BANK OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS., BE- 
COMES PRESIDENT OF COSMOPOLI- 
TAN BANK OF NEW YORK 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Federal Land Bank of 
Springfield, Mass., Leonard G. Robin- 
son, president, handed in his resignation 
as president and director, to become ef- 



fective June 30. At the same meeting 
E. H. Thomson of Delhi, N. Y., was 
elected director and president to suc- 
ceed Mr. Robinson. The latter resigned 
to become president of the Cosmopolitan 
Bank of New York, entering on his new 
duties July 1. 

Mr. Robinson was born in Russia in 
1875 and came to this country in 1890 
at the age of fifteen. He was educated 
at the Mt. Hermon School, Mt. Hermon, 
Mass. ; Philips Exeter Academy, Exeter, 
N. H. ; Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. ; and was graduated from Harvard 
in 1902. He taught modern languages 
at the Princeton Preparatory School, 
Princeton, N. J. ; Trinity Hall, Wash- 
ington, Pa., and Trinity School, New 
York city. He entered the New York 
Law School in 1904 and was graduated 
and admitted to the New York Bar in 
1906. 

In 1905, while still in the Law School 
he became associated with the Jewish 
Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society 
and was appointed General Manager in 
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1907. While with that society he was 
instrumental in establishing over 3000 
immigrant families upon farms through- 
out the United States and organized the 
first rural credit unions — the coopera- 
tive credit association of the Raiffeisen 
type on American soil. 

A keen student of agricultural eco- 




LEONARD G. ROBINSON 
President Cosmopolitan Bank, New York 



nomics and finance, both in this country 
and Europe, he became one of the 
earliest pioneers in the so-called rural 
credits movement in this country. He 
was an agressive advocate of Federal 
legislation to improve the credit facili- 
ties of the American farmer and assisted 
in shaping the Federal Farm Loan Act 
during its two years of struggle in 
Congress. When the act became law 
he was invited to assume the presidency 
and to organize the Federal Land Bank 
of Springfield wliich serves the six New 
England states, New York and New 
Jersey. 

Mr Robinson is well known in finan- 



cial circles as a student of economics 
and finance and as a writer and speaker 
on the subject. 

LONG SERVICE HONORED 

Robert F. M. Luvster, senior paying 
teller, on July 1, 1919, completed fifty 
years of service with the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of New York and the board 
of directors have placed him upon the 
reserve force, continuing his salary. The 
officers and clerks, with whom Mr. Luy- 
ster is very popular, presented him on 
his retirement with a handsome gold 
watch and fob. Edwin S. Schenck, 
president of the bank, made the pres- 
entation speech. 



ASSISTANT CASHIERS CITIZENS NATIONAL, 
NEW YORK 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Citizens National Bank 
of New York, Samuel Shaw, Jr., and 
Robert E. Scott were appointed assist- 
ant cashiers. Both Mr. Scott and Mr. 
Shaw’ have been with the bank for many 
years, the latter beginning twenty-seven 
years ago as a messenger for the old 
Ninth National before its consolidation 
with the Citizens. He has filled virtual- 
ly every position in the bank up to that 
of assistant cashier to which he was 
just appointed. Mr. Scott began his 
business career with the Citizens four- 
teen years ago, during ten of which he 
has specialized in credit work, latterly 
being manager of that department. In 
his new 7 position Mr. Scott will continue 
to specialize in credit work and will look 
after much of the credit business pass- 
ing through the Citizens National Bank. 



NEW’ YORK CORPORATION FRANCHISE TAX 
LAW 

The Equitable Trust Company of 
New* Y"ork has issued a booklet con- 
taining the complete text of the New 
York State Corporation Franchise Tax 
Law 7 , as amended 1919. 

The text of the law is supplemented 
by marginal references and index. This 
corporation income tax is based upon 
the net incomes of corporations and 
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changes the law of 1918 by applying 
the tax to all corporations doing busi- 
ness in the state and not specifically 
exempted. Copies of this booklet may 
be obtained free of charge upon applica- 
tion to the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York. 

GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY KEEP8 ON 
GROWING 

The statement of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, issued July 9, 
1919, as of June 30, shows total re- 
sources of $82 1,084*, 399.78, compared 
with $754,422,617.33 at the time of the 
last previous statement, on February 21, 
and with $697,040,585 on June 20, 
1918. This is an increase of $66,661,- 
782.45 in a little more than four months, 
and of $124,043,814.78 in the last year. 

Deposits with the company now total 
$661,914,893,52, as compared with 
$582,219,167.83 on February 21 last, 
an increase of $79,695,725.69, and with 
$563,768, 1 12.32 on June 20, 1918. an 
increase of $98,146,451.20. 



IRVING TRUST COMPANY BUYS NATIONAL 
CITY BANK OF BROOKLYN 



Purchase of the National City Bank 
of Brooklyn by the Irving Trust Com- 
pany has recently announced, and the 
business of the seventy-year-old Brook- 
lyn institution has been consolidated 
with that of the latter. The manage- 
ment of the Irving’s New Brooklyn 
office will remain in the hands of its 
former officers, Henry M. Wells becom- 
ing a vice-president and director of the 
Irving Trust, D. Irving Mead a vice- 
president, and Ralph R. Wardell an 
assistant secretary of the Irving Trust 
Company. The board of directors of 
the National City will also continue to 
serve as an advisory board in charge of 
the business of the Irving’s Brooklyn 
office. 

Acquisition of the National City Bank 
gives the Irving Trust a third Brooklyn 
branch, the Flatbush office, at Flatbusli 
and Linden Avenues, providing for that 
district the service the new Brooklyn 
office will supply to the downtown busi- 
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ness section. There is an Irving office 
at New Utrecht and one at Long Island 
City. 

The National City Bank of Brooklyn 
was organized in 1850; its charter was 
one of the first issued under the Na- 
tional Banking Act. Its capital stock 
has been $300,000, its surplus and un- 
divided profits $598,079.34 and its total 
resources on May 12 were $10,251,- 
203.16. With extended scope and in- 
creased facilities it will be able to serve 
the expanding commercial interests of 
Brooklyn even more effectively than in 
its long and honorable career as a na- 
tional bank. 

NEW NETHERLAND TO INCREASE CAPITAL 

A special meeting of the stockholders 
of the New Netherland Bank of New 
York will act upon the recommendation 
of the directors to increase the capital 
from $300,000 to $600,000. This action 
will result in doubling the bank’s capital 
and surplus, which will then be in excess 
of $1,200,000. The Thirty-fourth Street 
Safe Deposit Company is owned by the 
New Netherland Bank, and W. F. H. 
Koelsch is president of both institutions. 

MR. JAY GOES WITH THE MORGAN FIRM 

J. P. Morgan & Co. announced that 
Nelson Dean Jay, who has been vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany since November, 1916, would en- 
ter the Paris firm of Morgan, Harjes 
& Co. Mr. Jay was born at Elmwood, 
111., in 1883, and was graduated from 
Knox College at Galesburg in that State. 
Before coming to New York as man- 
ager of the bond department of the 
Guaranty Trust Company in July, 1915, 
he was vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Milwaukee, where he 
was in charge of that institution’s bond 
business. For more than a year, from 
October, 1917, to December, 1918, he 
was in France as assistant purchasing 
agent for the American Expeditionary 
Forces and received promotion from the 
rank of Captain to that of Lieutenant- 
Colonel. He was decorated by the 
French Government. 
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NEW OFFICE FOR H. L. DOHERTY & CO. 

Henry L. Doherty & Co., of New 
York and London, have opened an office 
in Philadelphia in charge of Ralph Run- 
yan. This makes the fourteenth branch 
office of the company. 

ITALIAN DISCOUNT AND TRUST COMPANY 

In the last three months the deposits 
of the Italian Discount and Trust Com- 
pany of New York have increased by 
$4,778,148, reaching a total of $10,- 
557,518 on June 30, 1919. 

GUARANTY P08T, AMERICAN LEGION 

Guaranty Post, No. 104, American 
Legion, was organized on July 24 by 
officers and employees of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York who have 
returned from service with the Army 
and Navy. More than 500 members of 
the company’s staff were in the service. 
Lieut-Col. Grayson M. P. Murphy, 
senior vice-president of the company, 
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who was head of the American Red 
Cross in Europe during the early part of 
the war and who later served as a staff 
officer of the Rainbow Division, was 
elected honorary president of the new 
Post. 

E. F. ROREBECK CHOSEN PRESIDENT OF 
METROPOLITAN 5-50-CENT 8 TORES, INC. 

Edwin F. Rorebeck, who recently re- 
signed after five years’ service as active 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Trust 
Company of New York, has been chosen 
president of the Metropolitan 5-50 Cent 
Stores, Inc. 

This company recently acquired the 
George Kraft Co. operating thirty stores 
in the Middle West, thus increasing the 
number of units operated by the Metro- 
politan to 114. The expansion required 
the service as president of a man versed 
in the largest financial and business af- 
fairs and in a position to devote his 
entire time to its growing business. Mr. 
Rorebeck succeeds S. J. Tucker, for- 
merly vice-president of the Citizens 
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Commercial Trust Company of Buffalo, 
who has recently entered into private 
banking business on his own account in 
Buffalo. 

The Metropolitan 5-50-Cent Stores, 
Ine., recently increased its authorized 
capital from $8,000,000 to $20,000,000, 




E. F. ROREBECK 

President Metropolitan 5-50 Cent Stores : formerly 
Vice-President Metropolitan Trust Co., 

New York 

and it is understood that under Mr. 
Rorebeck's administration it will open 
new stores as fast as sound commercial 
practice justifies. 

Mr. Rorebeck was formerly national 
bank examiner in charge of the San 
Francisco district, and afterwards of 
the Chicago district, and just previous 
to his accession to the vice-presidency 
of the Metropolitan Trust Co. was na- 
tional bank examiner in charge of the 
New York district. Although Mr. Rore- 
beck’s retirement from banking will be 
received with regret by his associates 
of many years in that field, it is felt 
that his unusual organizing and execu- 
tive ability assures him a prominent 
place in the mercantile world. 
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FREDERICK C. HARDING 
Agent AngloSouth American Bank. Limited. 
New York 



CHANGE IN NEW YORK AGENT OF ANGLO- 
SOUTH AMERICAN BANK, LTD. 

After thirty years of continuous serv- 
ice with the Anglo-South American 
Bank, Ltd., John Cone has retired as 
New York agent of that institution and 
will hereafter reside in London. Mr. 
Cone has been succeeded as New York 
agent of the bank by Frederick C. Hard- 
ing, who for several years has been sub- 
agent at New York. Mr. Harding has 
been associated with the bank for some 
twenty years, during most of which time 
he has been active in developing the 
business and facilities of the bank in 
foreign countries. For more than seven 
years Mr. Harding was in South 
America. 

As agent of the bank in New York, 
Mr. Harding will have the assistance of 
William M. Dawkin, who for several 
years has been sub-agent here. 

It will be recalled that only a short 
time since the Anglo- South American 




W. M. DAWKIN 

Sub-Agent Anglo-South American Bank. Limited. 
New York 



Bank, Ltd., removed from 60 Wall 
Street to 49 Broadway, where it occu- 
pies the entire five-story building. 

Quite recently the bank affiliated it- 
self with four of the largest financial 
institutions in Great Britain in the or- 
ganization of the British Overseas Bank, 
which has been incorporated in Eng- 
land by the Anglo-South American 
Bank, Limited; Glynn, Mills, Currie & 
Company; the Northern Banking Com- 
pany of Belfast; the Union Bank of 
Scotland, and Williams Deacon’s Bank. 
The object of the formation of the 
British Overseas Bank is to afford am- 
ple facilities to the stockholding banks 
for developing foreign trade through 
their respective organizations and the 
establishment of foreign branches of its 
own. 

NEW APPOINTMENTS AT THE GUARANTY 
TRUST COMPANY 

The following appointments were 
made July 31 at a meeting of the execu- 
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tive committee of the board of directors 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York: 

Assistant vice-presidents: Arthur R. 
Jones, G. Jarvis Geer, Jr., and Austin 
L. Babcock ; corporate trust officer, 
Charles H. Platner; personal trust of- 
ficer, Rowland E. Cocks; investment 
trust officer, Louis G. Harriman; man- 
agers of bond department, Harold F. 
Greene and George L. Burr; assistant 
secretary, Boudinot Atterbury. 

GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANY 

The American Trust Company, which 
has offices at 135 Broadway, New York, 
and 203 Montague street, Brooklyn, and 
which opened for business on January 
27 last, shows a very gratifying growth 
in its statement of July 31. The capital 
is $1,000,000, surplus and profits $233,- 
369, deposits $5,305,751, and total re- 
sources $6,619,111. How the deposits 
have grown appears from the following: 

DEPOSITS 

February 28, 1919 (1st month) .$2,103,705.88 
March 31, 1919 (2d month).... 2,622,520.03 

April 30, 1919 (3d month) 3,581,443.94 

May 31, 1919 (4th month) 4,351,805.18 

June 30, 1919 (5th month) 4,446,553.73 

July 31, 1919 (6th month) 5369,974.09 

NEW VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
SHAWM UT BANK 

Frank A. Newell, the new vice-presi- 
dent of the National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston, has covered practically every 
round of the ladder in reaching his pres- 
ent post. Mr. Newell began his banking 
career as a messenger in the old Maver- 
ick National Bank, then located on the 
corner of Congress and Water streets, 
the site of the present Shawmut Bank 
building. It is thus a peculiar feature 
of his experience that his desk should 
to-day be placed on practically the same 
spot where he started in the Maverick 
Bank years ago. 

Mr. Newell joined the staff of the 
National Shawmut Bank twenty-one 
years ago. Since then he has seen the 
Shawmut expand into a two hundred 
million dollar institution. For the past 



eight years he has been filling the post 
of assistant cashier. 

Vice-President Newell has a w r ide ac- 
quaintance in business and financial cir- 




FRANK A. NEWELL 
Vice-President National Shawmut Bank. 
Boston, Mass. 



cles not only in New England but 
throughout the West, and is known as a 
banker of sound judgment and progres- 
sive ideas. 



FIRST NATIONAL OF BOSTON TO ADD TO 
ITS BUILDING 



The First National Bank of Boston 
has purchased the Equitable Building 
on Milk street, and the properties im- 
mediately in the rear, comprising an 
area of over 20,300 square feet extend- 
ing 108 feet on Milk street and 171 feet 
each on Devonshire and Federal streets. 
This property has a total assessed valu- 
ation of nearly $2,000,000. 

It is the intention of the management 
of the First National Bank to tear down 
the buildings now upon this site and to 
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erect thereon a new building which will 
be one of the finest banking-houses in 
the country. It has not yet been decided 
whether this will be for the sole use of 
the First National Bank or will be 
leased in part. 

The growth of the First National 
Bank during the past few years has been 
extremely rapid. Only eleven years ago 
the present bank building, which was 
then considered of ample proportions, 
was erected. It was speedily outgrown, 
and four years later a ten-story build- 
ing was erected on the adjoining lot, a 
considerable part of which has been oc- 
cupied by departments of the bank. The 
growth of the institution, however, has 
been such that the entire building at 
present would be inadequate to proper- 
ly house the more than 600 employees. 

During the past fifteen years the de- 
posits of the First National Bank of 
Boston have increased from $35,000,000 
to nearly $175,000,000, and the institu- 
tion to-day is the largest banking insti- 
tution in New England, and one of the 
largest in the United States. It has 



capital, surplus and undivided profits of 
$28,000,000, and total resources in ex- 
cess of $240,000,000. The branch at 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, which was es- 
tablished about two years ago, has $25,- 
000,000 deposits. 

The First National Bank has extended 
its foreign business largely during the 
past few years. It established the First 
National Corporation a short time ago, 
and still more recently, in connection 
with the Comptoir National d’Escompte 
de Paris and the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York, organized the 
French American Banking Corporation. 

The management plans to expand the 
activities of the institution to a much 
greater extent, and the erection of this 
new banking-house will aid greatly in 
the carrying out of this policy. 

CITIZENS COMMERCIAL TRU8T COMPANY, 
BUFFALO 

Norman P. Clement, formerly as- 
sociated with the Marine National Bank 
of Buffalo, has been elected president of 
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SYDNOR J. TUCKER 
President Tucker, Morris & Lockwood, Inc.. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 




IRA D. LOCKWOOD 

Treasurer Tucker, Morris & Lockwood, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 




ROBERT W. MORRIS 

Vice-President Tucker, Morris & Lockwood, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

the Citizens Commercial Trust Company 
of that city. J. C. Dann has been elect- 
ed vice-president. The statement of the 
Citizens Commercial Trust Company on 
June SO showed: Capital, $1,250,000; 

surplus, $1,250,000; undivided profits 
and reserves, $554,418; deposits, $22,- 
052,745 ; total resources, $31,554,878. 

NEW INVESTMENT HOUSE FORMED BY 
BUFFALO BANKERS 

A new large investment house has 
been organized in Buffalo under the 
name of Tucker, Morris & Lockwood, 
Inc. 

All three of the members of the firm, 
who were officers of the Citizens Com- 
mercial Trust Company, are well known 
in the community for their activity in the 
hanking business of the city. Sydnor J. 
Tucker was vice-president, Robert W. 
Morris, secretary, and Ira D. Lockwood, 
assistant secretary of that banking insti- 
tution. R. W. H. Campbell and Fred S. 
Millard also joined the new organiza- 
tion. Mr. Campbell was assistant secre- 
Digitized by VjOCK^lC 
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tary of the Citizens Commercial Trust 
Company, in charge of the Genesee 
Street Branch and for a time the Black 
Rock Branch of that company. He is 
well known to the business men of these 
sections. Mr. Millard was assistant 
manager of the Black Rock Branch of 
the Citizens Commercial Trust Com- 
pany, and has served in various capaci- 
ties in several of the Buffalo banking in- 
stitutions. All five resigned in order to 
devote their entire time to the new 
concern. 

It has been felt for some time that 
Buffalo had room for an investment or- 
ganization of this character, such as 
are found in other large cities. Only 
high grade investments are handled and 
special care is taken to offer the most 
up-to-date and satisfactory service pos- 
sible to render to persons interested, or 
likely to be interested in securities. 

Arrangements have been made with 
the principal banking-houses of the 
large cities of the country so that the 
people of Buffalo will have an oppor- 



tunity of having placed at their disposal 
the best investments obtainable, and up- 
to-date information relative thereto. 

Furthermore, special attention is 
given to the needs of Buffalo and its 
various industries, in that an effort will 
be made to financially support any local 
business enterprise which after careful 
thought and investigation proves 
worthy. There have been, as is known, 
many local financial problems that have 
been carried to New York for handling, 
owing to the inability of their being 
floated locally. 

Further, there are local industries 
that have not progressed more rapidly 
owing to lack of additional capital, and 
were not sufficiently large in themselves 
to attract attention of New York city 
financial houses. In assisting the meri- 
torious cases of this kind, the new com- 
pany feels that it will be serving Buf- 
falo by helping to build up its individual 
industries. 

Sydnor J. Tucker is president; Rob- 
ert W. Morris, vice-president; Ira D* 
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Lockwood, treasurer; Florence D. Jones, 
secretary. Miss Jones was assistant to 
Mr. Lockwood in the bond department 
of the Citizens Commercial Trust Com- 
pany. 

ASSOCIATION OF NEW JERSEY BANK 
EXAMINERS 

At a luncheon given by Examiner 
Hugh H. Hilson to the bank examiners 
of the Department of Banking and In- 
surance, State of New Jersey, at the 
Country Club in Trenton, it was decided 
by those present to form an association 
of the bank examiners for the purpose 
of the improvement of the service, for 
closer relationship with the officials of 
the department and with each other. 
Such action has received the warm ap- 
proval of Commissioner Smith and Dep- 
uty Commissioner Johnston. 

The organization was effected by 
electing Bank Examiner Wm. E. Walter 
of Rutherford, president; Bank Exam- 
iner Hugh H. Hilson of Trenton, treas- 
urer, and Bank Examiner Charles M. 
Bilderback, secretary. The name of 
“State Bank Examiners’ Association of 
New Jersey” was taken for this organ- 
ization. 

Examiners Vredenburgh, Mayham, 
Fowler, Biddle, Minch, Ammerman, 
Veghte, Compton, Dunham, Walter, 
Hilson and Bilderback are organization 
members. 

NEW VICE-PRESIDENT OF GREENVILLE 
(s. C.) BANK8 

J. L. Williams, for the past nine years 
cashier and for four years preceding as- 
sistant cashier of the Wilmington (N. 
C.) Savings and Trust Company, re- 
signed as cashier of this institution re- 
cently to become vice-president of the 
Farmers and Merchants Bank and the 
Farmers and Merchants Loan and Trust 
Company, Greenville, S. C. 

Mr. Williams received his early bank- 
ing training at the National Park Bank 
in New York and went to Wilmington 
as assistant cashier of the Wilmington 
Savings and Trust Company in 1906. At 
that time the deposits of the bank were 
$1,425,000, and its total resources $1,- 



577,000. At the date of his resignation 
deposits were $3,396,000 and resources 
$3,909,442.84, being the largest, it is 
said, of any savings institution in North 
Carolina. 

In accepting his resignation the board 
of directors expressed their regret that 
the bank would be deprived of the serv- 
ices of so valuable and popular an of- 
ficer. At the same time, in view of the 
fact that Mr. Williams withdrew from 
the institution to accept the vice-presi- 
dency of two large banking institutions, 
they congratulated him upon the promo- 
tion that has come to him through his 
untiring zeal and constructive efforts. 
As a token of esteem and appreciation 
for his past services the directors pre- 
sented Mr. Williams with a gold watch, 
appropriately engraved. 

NEW VICE-PRESIDENTS OF THE BANK OF 
CHARLESTON 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
Bank of Charleston, National Banking 
Association, Charleston, S. C., July 15, 
R. S. Small and A. R. La Coste, here- 
tofore assistant cashiers, were elected 
vice-presidents. 

The* full executive staff of the bank 
now is as follows: E. H. Pringle, presi- 
dent; E. H. Pringle, Jr., R. S. Small, 
and R. S. La Coste, vice-presidents; G. 
W. Walker, cashier; J. H. Lucas and C. 
Neyle Fishburne, assistant cashiers. 

HIBERNIA BANK AND TRU8T COMPANY 
ABSORBS NEW ORLEANS NATIONAL BANK 

The actual consolidation of the Hi- 
bernia Bank and Trust Company and 
the New Orleans National Bank previ- 
ously reported in these columns occur- 
red on July 15, following the final meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the lat- 
ter institution. 

The enlarged institution shows depos- 
its exceeding $42,000,000 and total re- 
sources of more than $53,000,000. The 
new capital is $3,000,000 and surplus 
$2,500,000. 

It is interesting to note that the de- 
posits of the Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company as of the date of the merger, 
July 15, compared with the combined 
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deposits of the two banks one year ago, 
show an increase of $10,500,000, or a 
gain of thirty-three and one-third per 
cent. 

The office of the New Orleans Na- 
tional Bank, as previously announced, 
becomes the Camp Street Branch of the 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Company in 
charge of the same officers as have here- 
tofore directed its affairs. 

The board of directors of the Hi- 
bernia Bank is enlarged by the addition 
of six of the former board members of 
the New Orleans National Bank, as fol- 
lows: Gus. B. Baldwin, Alvin P. How- 
ard, Adolph Katz, E. L. Powell, E. G. 
Sehlieder, S. Zamurray. 

The officers at the main office remain 
as before with R. S. Hecht as president, 
F. W. Ellsworth first active vice-presi- 
dent, and Chas. F. Herb second active 
vice-president. 

This merger gives New Orleans a 
$60,000,000 institution capable of han- 
ding all kinds of financial undertakings 
from the smallest to the largest. 



HIBERNIA BANK ERECTS NEW BRANCH 
BANK TO COPE WITH INCREASED 
BUSINESS CONDITIONS 

The Hibernia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New Orleans has completed ar- 
rangements for the construction of a 
new home for its Jefferson Branch, lo- 
cated in the up-town section for the 
city. The general construction of the 
new Jefferson Branch is to be of brick 
and steel and the exterior of Bedford 
limestone. The front of the structure 
will present a massive effect, four col- 
umns supporting the cornice and para- 
pet. The interior will be finished in 
marble and mahogany. 

The ground floor will be occupied by 
the banking office where large and com- 
modious quarters will facilitate the 
handling of business. The second floor 
will offer office space to business men 
of the upper city section. 

The growth of the Jefferson Branch 
is a mark of the rapid industrial im- 
provement of this city, particularly of 
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the up-town section. The city has grown 
in capacity for bigger business, and this 
one time residential district is fast be- 
coming a busy center. Wharfage along 
the Mississippi extends into this sec- 
tion, and great warehouses and miles of 
docks are found near the banking-house. 
Extensive cotton mills, furniture fac- 



H1BERNIA BANK OF NEW ORLEANS OPENS 
FOURTH BRANCH BANK 

The Hibernia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New Orleans, in accordance 
with its steady and continued growth, 
has recently announced the opening of 
its fourth branch office. The new bank- 




Jefferson Branch. Hibernia Bank and Trust Co., New Orleans 



tories, grain elevators and refineries are 
building this section rapidly. 

Although it has been in operation but 
eight months, the Jefferson Branch of 
the Hibernia soon found the volume of 
business handled too great a tax for its 
present quarters. In its new home it is 
expected to utilize every facility in han- 
dling the section's growing business. 
The advent of the branch house this 
year is a mark of the industrial advance 
of greater New Orleans — a growth that 
is being shared by all sections of the 
city. 



ing-house, which will be located on the 
west bank of the Mississippi, will open 
under the title of Algiers Branch, Hi- 
bernia Bank and Trust Company. This 
announcement was welcomed by citizens 
of Algiers, and the community has ex- 
tended the officers of the branch a 
hearty welcome. 

Charles Henricks will assume the 
managership of the new branch assisted 
by William Judge. James H. Kepper, 
cashier of the main office of the Hi- 
bernia, will have supervision over the 
new branch. These three men are well- 
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known residents of Algiers and all have 
wide banking experience, which assures 
them success with this latest addition to 
the banking facilities of the prosperous 
locality. 

The Algiers, or Eighth Precinct dis- 
trict of New Orleans, is a flourishing 
section of the city and industrial plants 
and factories abound. Miles of wharf- 
age accommodate shipping along the 
west bank and dry-docks make the west- 
ern water front a busy one at all times. 

The growth of the Algiers section is 
exemplary of the entire city, for all sec- 
tions of greater New Orleans are show- 
ing much industrial activity these after- 
war days. 

NEW MANAGER NEW ORLEANS BRANCH 

MERCANTILE BANK OF THE AMERICAS 

M. S. Senton has just been appointed 
manager of the New Orleans branch of 
the Mercantile Bank of the Americas, 
which will open in that city in the near 
future. 



Mr. Senton has been with the Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings Bank of New 
Orleans since 1904, and for the past 
twelve years has been one of its officers. 
He has had considerable mercantile ex- 
perience in this country and in Mexico. 

The Mercantile Bank of the Amer- 
icas, organized by a group of bankers 
from all parts of the United States, has 
in the short time since its establish- 
ment opened affiliated banks in twenty- 
five cities in South and Central America 
and has established branches in Paris 
and Barcelona. Its resources on July 
15 totaled $41,683,551. 



FORTY-FOUR YEARS OF BANKING SERVICE 
TERMINATED 



Howard H. Hitchcock has resigned 
his position as vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago and 
will associate himself more closely with 
the investment banking business of his 
son, F. B. Hitchcock & Company. He 
will continue as a director in the bank 
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and its affiliated institutions, the First 
Trust and Savings Bank and the Na- 
tional Safe Deposit Company. His fel- 
low officers presented him with a silver- 
mounted desk set as a token of their 
esteem and friendship. 

Mr. Hitchcock has been identified 
with the banking business in Chicago 
for over forty-four years, having en- 
tered the employ of Preston, Kean & 
Company in January, 1875, which firm 
was succeeded in May, 1884, by the 
Metropolitan National Bank, of which 
he was made assistant cashier in 1887 
and cashier in 1894. On the consolida- 
tion of that bank with the First National 
Bank of Chicago in May, 1902, he was 
made a vice-president, of which institu- 
tion he has been the senior vice-presi- 
dent since 1907. 

FIFTY YEARS OF THE UNION TRUST COM- 
PANY, CHICAGO 

Although the charter of the Union 
Insurance and Trust Company was se- 
cured in 1857, the most active beginning 
of the company's history dates from 
1869 when the charter was purchased 
by Stephen W. Rawson. Immediately 
upon buying the charter Mr. Rawson 
organized a bank with a capital of $125,- 
000, of which he himself subscribed $50,- 
000, James P. Robinson $20,000, James 
Longley $20,000 and a few others $35,- 
000. That was all the capital or sur- 
plus ever paid in and the balance of its 
present capital and surplus of $3,500,- 
000 has grown out of the bank's earn- 
ings. 

In the course of time the title was 
changed to the Union Trust Company. 
Stephen W. Rawson continued as active 
executive head until 1898, when his 
health began to fail and soon thereafter 
he moved to California. However, he 
kept the title of president until the end 
of 1904. On the 15th of March, 1906, 
he passed away at his home in Redlands, 
California. 

Frederick H. Rawson, his son, and 
now President of the Union Trust Com- 
pany, was born May 30, 1872. In 1895 
he received the degree of A. B. at Yale 
University and entered the Union Trust 



Company as a clerk. He successfully 
advanced and filled the numerous posi- 
tions of trust within the gift of the bank 
and in 1901 he became vice-president 
He held this position until 1905, when 
he was elected to the position vacated 
by his father. He has ever since been 
president. The other executive officers 
are as follows: H. A. Wheeler, vice- 

president; C. R. Holden, vice-president; 
C. B. Hazlewood, vice-president; F. A. 
Yard, vice-president. 

The bank has been located at the same 
corner, Madison and Dearborn streets, 
since the great fire. 

Only two other banks — the First Na- 
tional and Merchants Loan and Trust 
Company — were in existence fifty years 
ago. 

The foregoing and much other inter- 
esting information appears in “The 
Story of the Union Trust Company," 
recently published. 

CHICAGO BANKER HONORED 

Brigadier General Charles G. Dawes, 
chief of the United States Purchasing 
Board, and president of the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois, has been 
cited by Marshal Foch in the following 
official order: 

During the course of operations in 1918 
Gen. Dawes assured a complete union of 
supplies between the American and French 
armies. By his breadth of spirit and his 
constant effort to put upon a common basis 
the resources of the two armies he permitted 
to be realized under the best possible condi- 
tions the community of effort which resulted 
in the victory over the Germans. 

CONTINENTAL AND COMMERCIAL NATION- 
AL'S ANNUAL REVIEW 

The “Annual Crop Report and Busi- 
ness Review" issued bv the Continental 
and Commercial National Bank of Chi- 
cago contains a large amount of valu- 
able material relating to crops and busi- 
ness compiled from first-hand informa- 
tion furnished by the bank's numerous 
correspondents. ‘ Regarding business 
conditions the review says: 

Business men, generally, look forward to 
a year or two of exceedingly active business 
in all lines producing things that are essen- 
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tial for Europe in her present condition. 
They expect this foreign trade to continue 
until our competing nations, now crippled 
or demoralized in part as a result of war 
conditions, are able to rehabilitate their in- 
dustries, care for their own needs and pro- 
duce a surplus. Forced economy and the 
sheer needs of each country and its people 
will curtail their own consumption and aug- 
ment the surplus which can be sold abroad 
for the reason that it is their principal 
means of payment. Labor conditions abroad 
contribute to a lower level of wages, even 
in times of inflation, than prevail in this 
country; and this, in time, must be reckoned 
with if the United States continues on a 
high wage level. 

In all lines of trade, where prices are fair- 
ly firm, the outlook for business is pro- 
nounced good. The buying power in this 
country is enormous, and one of the reas- 
suring features seems to be that production 
and consumption are running along fairly 
well balanced in most lines of activity, which 
means conservatism. 

Conspicuous in the correspondence to the 
Continental and Commercial National Bank, 
in response to inquiries regarding business 
conditions preparatory to the compilation 
of this report, is the unanimity of optimism. 
Business men, more generally than ever 
before, report confidence in continued indus- 



trial activity and in expanding foreign trade. 
At the same time, there is also reflected 
the thought that this is not to be accom- 
plished without the exercise of business 
courage, conservatism and the strict adher- 
ence to sound economic principles. 

The one element of uncertainty that is 
still exercising a retarding influence in the 
business life of the nation is the future 
course of prices, involving not only com- 
modities and articles entering into the house- 
hold budget, but also into the cost of man- 
ufacturing. Business men hesitate to make 
contracts either in the form of wage scales 
or for materials which might entail loss 
should the general price tendency be down- 
ward to any considerable extent. This at- 
titude also is operating to hold manufactur- 
ers in check and prevent overstocking, as 
well as contributing to resistance in any 
further advance in wage scales. Hence, it 
is a factor in encouraging conservatism at 
a time when the increased buying power, 
together with the reaction from the war 
period restrictions, tends to stimulate ag- 
gressiveness and blind optimism. 

There is in the situation at the present 
moment a feature which will bear close 
analysis. The high cost of living pinches 
the individual, and now that he is able to 
hark back to pre-war times, this is causing 
some manifestation of social unrest. This 
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Is coming to the surface in various forms. 
Predictions of higher prices or lower prices 
are a retarding element. What is needed, 
If the mind of the business man reflected all 
through the Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank correspondence is properly in- 
terpreted, is stability rather than any sharp 
und extended readjustment Stability of 
prices for any considerable period would 
reassure both wage earners and the employ- 
ers. There exists in the business world 
ample courage to go ahead once reassured 
•of a reasonable stability of prices. 

There is one feature in the labor situation 
that indicates cross currents at work. Farm- 
ers and ruralites, generally, are seriously 
perplexed at being called upon to exert 
themselves to raise larger and larger crops 
in order to reduce the cost of living for 
dwellers in towns and cities, while the lat- 
ter seek to organize and strive harder and 
harder to reduce working hours and advance 
wages, thus tending to increase the cost of 
wares which the farmer must buy. This is 
one of the many anomalies cropping out in 
the return from the abnormal conditions of 
war time to a peace footing. 

The domestic situation, however, in most 
lines of business is fairly satisfactory and 
promises well for the future. The unfavor- 
able crop conditions in some parts of the 
Northwest and West doubtless will curtail 



new buying power, but no matter how much 
the crop production falls short of the pre- 
liminary estimates, it is almost certain to 
be made up in price, with the result that the 
new buying power created through the year’s 
activities will be very large and ample to 
support a considerable period of industrial 
prosperity. 

ODD ACCIDENT TO A BANK 

In introducing a bill in the United 
States Senate on July 23, Senator Sher- 
man of Illinois made the following 
statement : 

On July 21, 1919, ten persons were killed 
and more than twenty-five seriously injured, 
some fatally, when a large dirigible balloon 
in a flight above the city of Chicago fell 
500 feet with its heavy motors and filled 
gasoline tanks, crashing through the glass 
roof of the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank 
at the corner of La Salle street and Jackson 
Boulevard. Most of the dead and injured 
were employees of the bank, who were trap- 
ped and burned to death in a resulting fire 
from the explosion of the balloon's gasoline 
tanks as they struck the floor of the bank 
rotunda where more than 200 bookkeepers 
and clerks, nearly all girls, were working. A 
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flame of gasoline enveloped the workers, 
some of whom were literally burned to death 
and charred beyond recognition when their 
bodies were recovered. Last week an air- 
plane in another state fell in a field or 
orchard, killing members of a farmer’s fam- 
ily. Accidents of the foregoing character 
are multiplying rapidly throughout the coun- 
try. It is evident an emergency is rapidly 
approaching in the navigation of aircraft 
requiring proper regulations. To that end 
I have prepared the bill offered this morning 
as a basis for action. I do not submit it as 
a perfected measure. It is only the founda- 
tion for the Senate and House to concentrate 
its opinion and mature it into a workable 
measure as speedily as may be consistent 
with the due course of legislation. 

NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, CHI- 
CAGO, LOOKS OUT FOR ITS EMPLOYEES 

The board of directors of the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic of Chicago, 
having in mind the increased cost of liv- 
ing, and desiring to preserve the spirit 
of harmony and cooperation now exist- 
ing in the bank, have declared a bonus 
of ten per cent, of the yearly salary of 
all employees, except the officers. 

The bonus is payable in two install- 
ments, one-half on July 15 to all em- 
ployees as of June 30, and the other 
half on December 31. 




CHARLES A. HINSCH 
President Fifth-Third National Bank and Union 
Savings Bank & Trust Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio 
7 
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CINCINNATI BANKS COOPERATE 



Through a deal recently closed the 
Fifth-Third National Bank and the 
Union Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Cincinnati are closely affiliated 
in interest and ownership. 

While both banks will continue to 
operate as separate institutions, they 
will be controlled and directed under 
one policy and will be able to act to- 
gether on large financial matters. 

The joint institutions will have a cap- 
ital of $4,200,000, surplus and undivid- 
ed profits of $5,262,000, and total re- 
sources of more than $77,000,000. 

Charles A. Hinsch, president of the 
Fifth-Third National Bank, will become 
president of the Union Savings Bank 
and Trust Company as well as remain 
president of the Fifth-Third, and will be 
the dominating factor in both institu- 
tions. 

The dealj which is one of the most 
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important transactions ever consum- 
mated in Cincinnati banking, was nego- 
tiated by Charles A. Hinsch, president 
of the Fifth-Third, and Jacob G. 
Schmidlapp, chairman of the board and 
controlling factor in the Union Savings 
Bank and Trust Company. 

Jacob G. Schmidlapp retires as chair- 
man of the board of the Union. Clif- 
ford B. Wright, President of the Union 
Savings Bank, becomes chairman of the 
board. 

The Security Savings Bank and 
Trust Company, recently acquired by 
the Fifth-Third interests, will be ab- 
sorbed by the Union Savings Bank and 
Trust Company. Its present quarters 
on West Fourth street will be operated 
as a branch of the Union. 

The deal does not involve any pur- 
chase of stock or assets. It is put 
through on an exchange-of-stock plan 
by which stockholders of the Fifth- 
Third National Bank give up part of 
their Fifth-Third holdings and acquire 
part of the Union Savings Bank stock; 
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while stockholders of the latter insti- 
tution acquire part of the stock of the 
Fifth-Third and give up part of their 
holdings in the Union. 

On the basis of exchange agreed upon 
Fifth-Third stockholders become the 
majority interest in each institution. 

The capital of the Fifth-Third is $3,- 
000,000, and of the Union Savings Bank 
and Trust Company $1,000,000. 

The deal rounds out Mr. Hinsch’s 
career as one of Cincinnati’s leading and 
aggressive bankers. Under his direction 
the Fifth-Third Bank has had remark- 
able growth, and has forged to the front 
in the financial community. The recent 
acquisition of the Market National Bank 
added a big factor to the bank’s re- 
sources and earning capacity. 

With its close affiliation with the 
Unions, with Mr. Hinsch as the guid- 
ing hand of both institutions, the bank 
will be in a position to handle all classes 
of business and of great magnitude. 

Regarding the policy to be followed, 
Mr. Hinsch said: 
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Our desire is to afford our customers every 
facility which can be had in a banking way. 
We also expect to be helpful in advancing 
the best interests of the city in helping 
finance meritorious undertakings. What the 
bank cannot handle the trust company can 
and in many things both institutions can 
act jointly. The bank and the trust com- 
pany will work in harmony and their com- 
bined resources can be utilized in furthering 
the big projects that will benefit Cincinnati. 

The action is in harmony with the times, 
as both here and abroad there has been a 
defined tendency to provide greater financial 
institutions. 

The balance sheet of the joint institutions 
will show: 

RESOURCES 

Loans $35,231,371.57 

United States bonds 8,135,688.19 

Other bonds and securities 16,684,528.37 

Federal Reserve Bank stock. . . 252,000.00 

Acceptances and letters of 

credit 3,007,666.05 

Real estate, banking houses ... 2,668,584.66 

Cash due from banks and 

United States Treasury 11,366,431.25 



Total $77,346,270.09 

LIABILITIES 

Capital stock $4,200,000.00 

Surplus and Profits 5,262,419.16 $9,462,419.16 

Circulation 1,927,897.50 

United States and other bonds 2,668,926.06 

Notes and bills sold 3,617,231.25 

Bills payable Fed. Res. Bank 800,000.00 
Acceptances and letters of 

credit 3,054,782.80 

Deposits 55,815,013.32 

Total $77346^70.09 

PRESIDENT HIN8CH ENTERTAINS BANK 
EMPLOYEES 

Over 300 employees, directors, offi- 
cers and counsel of the Fifth-Third Na- 
tional Bank, the Union Savings Bank 
and Trust Company and the Security 
Savings Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio, were 
entertained recently at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles A. Hinsch. President 
Hinsch stated that the entertainment 
was in line with the desire of the banks 
to have the employees feel that their 
personal welfare was a matter of deep 
concern to the institution where they 
were employed. 

NATIONAL CITY BANK OF CHICAGO 
GRANTED TRUST CO. POWERS 

The National City Bank of Chicago 
announced on August 1 that under grant 
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of the Federal Reserve Board that in- 
stitution would conduct a trust depart- 
ment, fully equipped to handle all 
branches of trust business. 

This is the first trust department to 
be operated by a national bank in Chi- 
cago. 

The organization of this department 
was fostered by, and will be under the 
direct supervision of, H. E. Otte, vice- 
president. 

Arthur J. Baer, who for the past sev- 
enteen years has been connected >rith 
local trust companies, has been elected 
trust officer. 



FORT DEARBORN NATIONAL TO HAVE 
MORE CAPITAL 

A meeting of shareholders of the 
Fort Dearborn National Bank of Chi- 
cago is scheduled for August 26 to vote 
on the proposal to raise the capital from 
$3,000,000 to $5,000,000. 
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THEODORE WOLD GOES TO NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL, MINN. 

When Joseph Chapman retires as 
vice-president of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis on October 




THEODORE WOLD 

Vice-President Northwestern National Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 



1, he will be succeeded by Theodore 
Wold, heretofore governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank at Minneapolis. 
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NEW BUILDING FOR CLEVELAND BANKS 

J. R. Nutt, president of the Citizens 
Savings and Trust Co., Cleveland, an- 
nounces that this bank, in conjunction 
with the Union Commerce National 
Bank, has bought additional property, 
on which will be erected next year one 
of the large bank buildings of the coun- 
try, at a cost of between $7,000,000 and 
$ 8 , 000 , 000 . 

DEPUTY STATE BANK EXAMINER OF NEW 
MEXICO 

G. H. Van Stone, State Bank Exam- 
iner of New Mexico, announces that 
James B. Read, until July 1 cashier of 
the First National Bank of Santa Fe, 
has accepted appointment to be Deputy 
State Bank Examiner of New Mexico. 
The long experience and active career 
of Mr. Read in the First National Bank 
of Santa Fe unusually qualify him to 
fit in with and to assist in carrying out 
the established policy of the New Mex- 
ico State Banking Department ; the pol- 
icy of co-operating with the banks of 
the state at all times and in every way, 
especially those banks under the imme- 
diate jurisdiction of the department. 

JOSEPH CHAPMAN TO RETIRE FROM 
BANKING 

On October 1 Joseph Chapman, vice- 
president of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis, will retire 
from that position to become vice-presi- 
dent of the L. S. Donaldson Co., a large 
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W HEN you visit any 
city in which we 
have a correspondent office 
(there are 50 at present) 
we invite you to make 
yourself known to the 
manager in charge. 

Y ou will be cordially wel- 
comed whether you wish 
to make purchases or mere- 
ly wish to talk over the pres- 
ent-day investment prob- 
lems of the modern bank. 



While our representa- 
tives are especially well 
posted on local conditions, 
they are also in touch with 
all sections of the country 
through our national or- 
ganization linked by over 
10,000 miles of private 
wires. The wide view- 
point of these experienced 
bond mer may be of value 
to you. 



The National City Company 

National City Bank Building New York 
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? Your Bank Five Years From Now ? 

Nationally known New Busi- 
ness manager desires new connection 
with progressive Trust Company or 
National Bank. Age 34; un- 
married; Scotch-English parentage; 
graduate from high school, business 
school, and A.B., Harvard Uni- 
versity. Ten years* experience in 
bank organization, personnel, pub- 
licity, public affairs, investments, 
and good-will building. Will posi- 
tively not consider institution the di- 
rectors of which are stale. Wish 
to associate with a red-blooded 
banker of vision and conservative 
courage. May I talk it over? — 
Banker , c/o Bankers Magazine , 
Nen> York. 



mercantile establishment of Minneapo- 
lis. 

Mr. Chapman has been connected 
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JOSEPH CHAPMAN 

Vice-Pres. L. S. Donaldson Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 



with the Northwestern National Bank 
for thirty-one years. His civic work 
and the prominent share he took in the 
bankers’ associations have made him one 
of the best known bankers of the coun- 
try. 

THREE MORE OFFICER8 ADDED TO NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF COMMENCE 
IN ST. LOUIS 

G. N. Hitchcock, E. J. Mudd and A. 
W. Thias have been elected vice-presi- 
dents of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in St. Louis. All three men were 
assistant cashiers of the bank and have 
spent the greater portion of their busi- 
ness lives with the National Bank of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Hitchcock is a recognized expert 
on the transit and collection phase of 
finance and is well known throughout 
the South and Southwest, where he has 
represented his institution at numerous 
bankers’ conventions. 

Mr. Mudd has had charge of the dis- 
count department and has made a close 
and detailed study of acceptances, an 
important subject in banking circles to- 
day. 

Mr. Thias has heretofore supervised 
the credit department and his credit 
systems have been utilized by many 
banks throughout the country. 

The National Bank of Commerce now 
has seven vice-presidents, the increased 
official staff being made necessary by the 
expansion in the volume and scope of 
the bank’s business. The quarters are 
being altered and enlarged to provide 
space for a new bond department and 
for increased trust and foreign business. 

CITIZENS TRUST AND 8AVING8 BANK, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

This bank reports that Robert H. 
Schryver, secretary of the Ohio Bank- 
ers Association, and president of the 
First National Bank of Mt. Sterling, 
Ohio, has been elected a director of the 
Citizens Trust and Savings Bank, and 
to the newly created office of assistant 
to the president. Mr. Schryver assumed 
the duties of the latter office on Au- 
gust 1, 1919. 
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NEW ACTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT OF CITIZENS 
SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY, 
CLEVELAND 

James Dunn, Jr., income tax expert 
for the Citizens Savings and Trust Com- 
pany and the Union Commerce National 




JAMES DUNN, JR., 
Vice-President Citizens Savings & Trust Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 



Bank, Cleveland, has been added to the 
active vice-presidents of the Citizens. 
He will continue to direct all income 
tax department activities for the two 
banks, which are under joint ownership. 



He has been much in demand outside 
Cleveland as an income tax specialist. 

Mr. Dunn received his business train- 
ing with Corrigan, McKinney & Co., and 
entered the Cleveland office of the Fed- 
eral Internal Revenue Department in 
1907, and from 1909 until 1917, when 
he joined the Citizens, was active in in- 
come tax work, dealing particularly with 
the larger corporations, checking over 
returns and assisting in the preparation 
of statements. He is the author of 
“How the New Federal Income and War 
Revenue Tax Laws Affect Your 1918 
Income, a booklet which has had a wide 
circulation, and has also prepared a 
series of blanks designed to simplify the 
preparation of corporation returns. 

E. C. Genee has been made an as- 
sistant secretary of the Citizens, suc- 
ceeding R. R. Lee, who goes to New 
York to enter other business. 

GROWTH OF BANK DEMANDS ADDITIONAL 
SPACE 

Active work will be commenced next 
week on remodeling the banking quar- 
ters of the First National Exchange 
Bank of Port Huron, Mich. The plans 
call for extensive alterations by Hogg- 
son Brothers, the Chicago and New 
York builders, which will result in a 
modern business home for this progres- 
sive financial institution, whose increas- 
ing business has demanded additional 
and adequate facilities. 

The First National Exchange Bank 
was organized in 1870, and its history 
has been one of constant growth along 
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conservative lines. It has a capital of 
$150,000 and surplus and profits of 
$153,000. Its present officers are: Gus 
Hill, president; F. E. Beard, vice-presi- 
dent; D. D. Brown, cashier, and A. C. 
Lessen, assistant cashier. 

FIR8T NATIONAL BANK OF MILWAUKEE 

Consolidation of the Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank and the First National 
Bank of Milwaukee was recently ef- 
fected under the title of First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank. The statement 
after the consolidation showed : Capital, 
$6,000,000 ; surplus and profits, $2,577,- 
321; deposits, $85,108,124; total re- 
sources, $103,842,288. 

SUCCESSFUL LOCAL FINANCING 

One of the largest bond issues ever 
handled by Iowa banks has been under- 
written and sold by the Waterloo Clear- 
ing-House Association without the as- 
sistance of either Wall Street or LaSalle 
Street interests. This was the $1,750,- 
000 issue of the William Galloway Com- 
pany of Waterloo, Iowa, bearing date 
of July 1, 1919, and due July 1, 1925. 

These bonds were handled as two 
issues, the first in the amount of $500,- 
000 and the second in the sum of $1,- 
250,000. Both are a direct obligation 
of the William Galloway Company and 
are a lien against its plant, properties 
and business. Dr. F. W. Powers, presi- 
dent of the Blackhawk National Bank 



of Waterloo; E. W. Miller, president 
of the Commercial National Bank of 
Waterloo, and C. E. Pickett, an attor- 
ney, acted as the committee represent- 
ing the banks in handling the loan, 
which was for the purpose of raising 
additional working capital and enabling 
the Galloway Company to increase its 
production schedule. 

The William Galloway Company, or- 
ganized in 1906. manufactures and dis- 
tributes a high grade line of farm equip- 
ment, including gasoline engines, cream- 
separators and manure-spreaders. 

The floating of this loan by the 
Waterloo Clearing-House Association is 
regarded as quite an achievement for 
Iowa banking interests, since it offers 
proof of the growing importance of local 
financial circles and their ability to 
swing good-sized bond issues without 
outside assistance. 

The Galloway Company held its an- 
nual election of officers last week, at 
which the following officials were 
named: William Galloway, president; 
John Swift, vice-president and financial 
manager; J. W. Henderson, treasurer, 
and W. A. Dood, secretary. 

CONDITIONS IN CALIFORNIA 

From the “Financial Letter** issued 
by the American National Bank of San 
Francisco it is learned that conditions 
throughout California are prosperous. 
Canneries are running on apricots and 
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peaches, and the year’s pack is sold out, 
at prices higher than last year’s. The 
largest canning corporation in the state 
is declining to book further orders, hav- 
ing sold up to the limit of its estimated 
pack. There is a very strong export 
demand, i.nd if more fruit and the fa- 
cilities for canning it were available, 
sales could be vastly increased. Accord- 
ing to the July report of the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, the California peach 
crop will this year reach a total of 16,- 

060.000 bushels, as compared with 11,- 

663.000 bushels last year, while the pear 
crop will go to 4,000,000 bushels. The 
principal dried fruits, raisins and 
prunes, will also reach record propor- 
tions and super-record prices this year. 
Marketing of fresh fruit thus far, prin- 
cipally peaches, pears and plums, is far 
ahead of last year’s record. According 
to the California Fruit Distributors, 
shipments to July 19 were 3,458 cars, 
as compared with 2,806 to the same 
date last year. 

Financial conditions remain in a fair- 
ly comfortable state. The demand for 
loans is increasing, as trade and indus- 
try broaden, and the prospects are good 
for firmer rates in the fall. Recent of- 
ferings of preferred stock and short- 
time notes have found a ready response 
in this market, and there is a good de- 
mand for high-grade municipal bonds. 
Withdrawals of funds by interior banks 
for crop-moving purposes have been 
very moderate, and no disturbance of 
credits from this cause is anticipated. 

The nine national banks of San Fran- 
cisco on June 30 reported total deposits 
of $309,883,000, as compared with 
$300,328,000 on the same day last year. 
The actual gain in business was greater 
than appears, by reason of the fact that 
the 1918 figures included 34 millions 
of U. S. Government deposits, whereas 
this item had been cut down to 10 mil- 
lions on June 30, 1919. 

ADMITTED TO FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 

The Bank of Italy, whose head offices 
are in San Francisco, has been admitted 
to full membership in the Federal Re- 
serve Bank. The bank has resources of 
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more than $107,000,000 and twenty- 
four branches in eighteen cities in Cali- 
fornia. The Bank of Italy is the first 
important State bank in California to 
enter the Federal Reserve system, the 
bank act of that state recently having 
been amended so as to permit the State 
institutions to join the Federal system. 

SEATTLE NATIONAL BANK’S TRADE AND 
CROP BULLETIN 

The semi-annual report on trade and 
crop conditions issued by the Seattle 
National Bank contains much interest- 
ing and valuable information on the eco- 
nomic situation in the Pacific North- 
west, and shows that agricultural pro- 
duction and industry are flourishing in 
that part of the country. Particular em- 
phasis is laid on the remarkable gain 
made by Seattle as a commercial port. 



NATIONAL CONVENTION OF FARM MORT- 
, GAGE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The sixth national annual convention 
of the Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Asso- 
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ciation of America will be held at the 
Auditorium Hotel, in Chicago, Septem- 
ber 23 and 24. 

The board of governors will meet at 
the same hotel on Monday, September 
22, for transaction of the usual prelimi- 
nary business. 

H. J. Curry of the Pearsons-Taft 
Land Credit Company, Chicago, is 
chairman of the local convention com- 
mittee. His associates are L. P. Rob- 
inson of Associated Mortgage Investors, 
Inc., and C. H. Rodenbach of the Day 
& Hansen Security Company. 

The programme committee is making 
arrangements for mnay interesting and 
attractive features. Strong speakers 
will be heard on both days. Many im- 
portant questions will be considered and 
live discussions may be expected. 

ROYAL BANK OF CANADA’S NEW BRANCHES 

The Royal Bank of Canada announces 
the opening of the following branches: 

Chatsworth, Ont., A. A. Hutchison 
manager; Lindsay, Ont., H. C. Sooth- 
eran, manager; Merrickville, Ont., F. 
C. Lorway manager; Winnipeg, Main 
and Logan, M. A. O’Hara manager; 
Moncton, St. Georgo Street, N. B. ; Har- 
vey Station (York Co.), N. B.; Port 
Coquitlam, B. C. ; Huntsville, Ont. ; 
Plaster Rock, N. B.. A branch has also 
been opened at Fredericton Junction, N. 
B. The following sub-branches have 
been opened ; Beulah, sub-branch to Isa- 
bella, Man. ; Bluesky, sub-branch to 
Peace River, Alta. ; Ranfurly, sub 1 - 
branch to Lavov, Alta.; Goldstone and 



Rothsav, sub-branches to Drayton, Ont. ; 
Lems ford, sub-branch to Portreeve, 
Sask.; Rustico, sub-branch to Hunter 
River, P. E. I. 

HOME BANK OF CANADA 

Following the practice of some of 
the Canadian chartered banks, the Home 
Bank of Canada has opened a bond de- 
partment at the head office, 8 King 
street, West, Toronto. This department 
will be entirely devoted to the carrying 
on of a general bond business, including 
the purchase and sale of Government 
and municipal investment securities. 

In the fourteenth annual report of the 
Home Bank it is shown that the total 
assets increased from $7,917,188 in 
1909 to $18,682,054 in 1914, and to 
$28,685,924 in 1919. 

NEW BRANCH OF BANK OF TORONTO 

A branch of the Bank of Toronto has 
been opened at Feversham, Ontario, un- 
der the management of R. P. Bellamy. 

CHICAGO BANK ARCHITECTS ENLARGE 
THEIR QUARTER8 

Weary & Alford Company, the Chi- 
cago bank building specialists, have 
again found it necessary to seek larger 
quarters to accommodate their rapidly 
growing business, and have taken over 
the third floor of the building at Eight- 
eenth street and South Michigan boule- 
vard. The entire space, 60 by 178 feet, 
has been subdivided to accommodate the 
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various departments of the organization 
and the result is a most complete and 
modern architectural studio, perfectly 
lighted and ventilated, with every con- 
venience for visitors and employees. 

Edwin D. Weary, the founder and 
president of the company, is a native 
of Ohio, and for many years has made 
a detailed study of bank design and 
equipment. In association with W. H. 
Alford, the firm of Weary & Alford 
Company was incorporated in 1903, 
with offices in the First National Bank 
Building of Chicago. These quarters 
were soon outgrown and a three-story 
building acquired at 1907 South Michi- 
gan boulevard, where the firm has been 
located for the past ten years. 

The growth of the Weary & Alford 
Company has been in every way com- 
mensurate with the development of the 
banking business of the country, and 
to-day the organization embraces an ef- 
ficient corps of designers and drafts- 
men specially trained along the technical 
lines involved in the design and execu- 
tion of bank and office buildings and 
bank interiors, with complete depart- 
ments of structural, mechanical and 
vault engineering. 

The architectural department is un- 
der the supervision of Oscar Wender- 
oth, formerly supervising architect for 
the Government and for many years 
connected with the firm of Carrere & 
Hastings of New York, while the many 
intricate problems involved in the de- 
sign and execution of bank interior work 
are under the direct supervision of E. D. 
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Weary, Mr. Alford, E. F. Weary and 
R. D. Weary. 

The activities of the firm are not lim- 
ited in scope to any particular territory, 
but are nation-wide, and within the past 
two years notable bank building opera- 
tions have been successfully carried 
out in twenty-one different states — from 
California in the W r est to Pennsylvania 
in the East, and from Texas in the 
South to Minnesota in the North. 

Among the more notable bank build- 
ings erected in the Southern States dur- 
ing the past few years may be men- 
tioned that of the City National Bank 
of Galveston, Texas, now under con- 
struction. The structure will be monu- 
mental in its proportions and classic in 
its design, with only the best materials 
and workmanship entering into its con- 
struction. This is quite as it should be, 
for the reason that the building will 
stand as a monument to the personal in- 
tegrity and the business foresight of the 
members of the Moody family, the 
founders of the bank and foremost 
among Galveston’s pioneers and busi- 
ness men. 



More City" Bank Branches 



/^kPENING of new branch banks at 
" Port-au-Spain, Trinidad; Mara- 
caibo, Venezuela; and Ciego de Avila, 
Santa Clara, Union de Reyes, and Pinar 
del Rio, Cuba, is announced by the Na- 
tional City Bank, New York. 
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Our Obligations to Other 
Lands 

ACCORDING to the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank of New 
York, the United States faces an obli- 
gation that no other nation in history 
ever faced — that of supplying for some 
time to come the economic support of 
the world. In a book entitled “The 
World Tomorrow” which it has just is- 
sued, this bank maintains that with the 
return of peace other nations must now, 
more than ever, draw their life from us, 
or else suffer possible social, industrial 
and financial breakdown. 

The bank summarizes the situation 
confronting the United States as one in 
which it must supply practically all of 
Europe with food, goods , credit and 
sympathy . Taking up the last of these 
first, it is said: 

Sympathy of an intelligent and under- 
standing kind is essential to the welfare of 
Europe during the early part of the recon- 
struction period, else the other three needs 
named will not be satisfied in the proper 
manner. A realization that Europe’s condi- 
tion is tragically altered from what it was 
five years ago must govern our attitude in 
everything we do, for then we will the more 
readily supply the goods and credit for Eu- 
rope’s upbuilding. 

These are the goods above all else that 
Europe needs, and that we can supply: 
grain and provisions; machinery, railroad 
equipment and rolling stock; steel, iron, cop- 
per and other metals; coal, wool, cotton and 
lumber. These goods are needed up to an 
unlimited amount. The same circumstances 
that call upon us to send food call upon us 
to send materials to relieve a people op- 
pressed by a most harassing situation — one 
in which industry is benumbed because tools 
and materials necessary to relieve disorgan- 
ization actually do not exist. 

As for credit, our willingness to extend 
financial accommodation against which vari- 
ous nations and people may draw, until such 
time when they can meet their obligations 
with goods or gold, will count strongly hence- 
forward. If people abroad are to buy goods 
of us, credits will have to be arranged in 
their behalf, and we will find it necessary to 
accept these as the only kind of payment 
our customers can afford for the present.” 

In spite of the urgent present need 



of Europe for materials and credit, the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
maintains a striking spirit of optimism 
throughout its book, explaining that in- 
asmuch as recovery after other wars 
has alw r ays come more quickly than was 
believed possible, a rapid recovery from 
this war may be looked for very soon. 



m 



A Simple Analysis of Liberty 
Loans 

T T would seem that all the information 

regarding the various issues of Lib- 
erty Loan bonds and the Victory Loan 
notes had been covered completely by 
the charts and tables that have been 
distributed. From the viewpoint of the 
technically trained bond man they left 
nothing to be desired, but for the lay- 
man, particularly he who had become a 
bond-owner for the first time, the data 
was often more confusing than en- 
lightening. Based on experience over 
the counter, Irvin L. Porter, manager 
of the bond department of the First 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, has 
prepared and the bank has issued an 
unusually clear and comprehensive 
pamphlet on the Government loans. 

The amount issued and outstanding 
of each of the four Liberty Loans and 
the Victory Notes, together with all de- 
tails regarding rates, conversion and 
optional maturities, is given in a form 
that is readily understandable to those 
whose knowledge of bonds is only ele- 
mentary. 

There is also given a table of tax 
exemptions and the prices at which the 
bonds yield annual income of from four 
to five per cent. 

While the booklet is designed pri- 
marily for those out of contact with the 
larger bond markets, copies will be 
furnished by the first Trust and Savings 
Bank on request. 
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The Industrial Situation 

F ROM the false prosperity to which the war gave rise has come 
the inevitable rebound, and it is already rocking the very foun- 
dations of our industrial organization. The multiplication of 
credit and currency, the insatiable demand for workers at unheard- 
of wages, a like demand for nearly all commodities at top-notch 
prices, the reckless public and private expenditure, the feverish 
excitement of the times — all created a mental intoxication which led 
many to embrace the false belief that the old order of industry and 
economy had passed away and that the world had been made rich 
by the attempt to destroy itself! We have been employing man 
power, material and credits in waging war, and have created debts 
calling for large annual payments on account of interest and prin- 
cipal. In other words, a great share of the productive energy which 
ordinarily goes to the building of homes and to providing food and 
clothing has been taken away from these beneficent avenues and 
turned into channels of destruction. W crse than this material loss 
is the impairment of the national mental poise — the lack of percep- 
tion of the true relation of things. Ignoring the example of what 
w T e so recently accomplished through cooperation, affording the 
world an unequalled example of national power, we are rushing 
wildly and blindly into a class war. We talk of “capital” and 
“labor,” of “employer” and “employee,” as if these terms repre- 
sented groups whose interests are divergent and antagonistic rather 
than a part of a composite population whose interests can not be 
separated. Legislation is beginning to follow this vicious line of 
cleavage. We have long had a provision of law exempting the labor 
unions from prosecution for violation of the anti-trust act, and now 
it is proposed to exempt the farmer from prosecution because of 
“profiteering.” Moreover, we see the railway employees demand- 
ing increases in wages, which if not justified by an advance in 
railway rates are to be paid out of the public Treasury — taxation 
for the benefit of a single class. 

To meet the added cost of living, agitation for -an increase in 
wages goes on, while numerous strikes are threatened and some have 
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taken place with this object in view, although the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers has well said: 

“The true remedy for the situation, and one that will result in 
lifting the burden with which the whole people are struggling, is 
for the Government to take some adequate measures to reduce the 
cost of the necessaries of life to a figure that the present wages and 
income of the people will meet.” 

And President Wilson, in his statement on the railroad wage 
question, speaks to the same effect: 

“The demands of the shopmen, therefore, and all similar de- 
mands, are in effect this : that we make increase in wages, which are 
likely to be permanent, in order to meet a temporary situation which 
will last nobody can certainly tell how long, but in all probability 
only for a limited time. Increases in wages will, moreover, certainly 
result in still further increasing the costs of production, and, there- 
fore, the cost of living, and we should only have to go through the 
same process again.” 

The principal remedy being urged for the present situation is 
increased production. While, broadly speaking, this is the true 
remedy, it will nevertheless bear some examination. An increased 
production of cigarettes, talking-machines, motion pictures and 
automobiles does not add much to the immediately available food 
supply; although, if some such products are exported, as they are, 
food may be brought in from outside countries. And it is also true 
that the farmer who wants an automobile will produce more grain, 
pork and beef in order to get it. But you will get food, shelter 
and clothing, when these things are urgently needed as they are now, 
most quickly by directly applying capital and productive energy to 
the production of the required commodities to the greatest extent 
possible. Do we not need a concentration of purpose and effort so 
directed, just as we needed a like application of the country’s pro- 
ductive powers to war purposes while we were at war? Expendi- 
tures for things other than food, shelter and clothing are going on 
at such a rate that it must have an important effect in reducing the 
capital and labor that would otherwise be available for more urgent 
purposes. Is it too much to ask that ladies in the cities shall cease 
wearing furs in summer while the productive forces of the country 
help supply starving nations with food? Can a few people in the 
United States not withhold their demand for automobiles until we 
get the production of grain, pork and beef up somewhere near the 
normal relative to the demand ? These illustrations may be deemed 
trivial, but they represent a tendency all too common toward expen- 
diture that could be avoided or at least postponed. The fact is if 
the nation wants to have less expensive food it should turn its atten- 
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tion more largely to producing food. If it prefers to have all the 
things which might be dispensed with without serious inconvenience, 
it must expect to have dear food, under present world conditions. 

The philosophy applicable to the industrial situation would seem 
to be that of patience, tolerance and moderation of speech and action. 



The Federal Reserve System and Inflation 

W HATEVER differences of opinion may exist respecting the 
influence which a fluctuation in the gold supply has on 
prices, there is general agreement upon the effect which an 
excessive issue of legal-tender paper exerts in raising the price level. 

One of the chief uses for legal tender money of any kind is as 
bank reserves. In nearly all the ordinary transactions business 
men accept whatever generally passes as currency. Your checks 
against the account you may have in bank are payable “in current 
funds.” In international trade, there is no such thing as legal 
tender. Gold is shipped by weight, the same as any other commod- 
ity. It is when used as bank reserves that gold, or other form of 
legal tender, acquires an extraordinary potency. In a man’s pocket 
$100 is simply $100, but put this sum in bank, and it may serve as 
a basis for credit to the extent of $400 or $500, or more. 

Even before the European war broke out, this country was expe- 
riencing a general rise in prices — a tendency which the war greatly 
aggravated. Under the circumstances wisdom would have been 
shown in an increase in the required bank reserves, for this would 
have kept down credit inflation. But in the face of rising prices, 
an exactly opposite course was taken. The bank reserves were 
greatly reduced; and, worse yet, all requirements as to holding in 
the bank’s vaults (so far as relates to national banks) any reserve 
whatever were abolished, and the only reserves which such banks 
are required to hold consist of loans to the Federal Reserve Banks. 

In thus wiping out the legal reserves of the national banks, a 
long and fatal step was taken in the direction of inflation. It was 
the economic Germanizing of the American banking system, and 
doubtless represented Paul Warburg’s contribution to the Federal 
Reserve Act. Mr. Warburg apparently overlooked the fact that 
the Governor of the Imperial Bank had strongly urged that the 
joint-stock banks of Germany should themselves hold gold reserves, 
just as similar representations had been made by leading London 
bankers to the British joint-stock banks. 

In abolishing the requirements for the actual holding of reserves 
in the vaults of the national banks, Congress enacted what, up to 
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the present time, ranks as the most unsound and dangerous financial 
measure ever passed by that body, and one whose evil effects, already 
appearing in the inflation which we now experience, are bound to 
multiply in increased ratio as the circumstances become more favor- 
able to their development. ' 

Of course, the banks have not taken full advantage of the 
remarkably elastic provisions of the Federal Reserve Act as apply- 
ing to their reserves. According to a report issued by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency on August 23, the reserve required to be held 
by all national banks on June 30, 1919 (exclusive of two banks in 
Alaska and three banks in Hawaii non-members of Federal Reserve 
system), based on their deposits at that time was $1,107,103,000; 
but the actual lawful reserve held (all with the Federal Reserve 
Banks) was $1,208,969,000 — an excess over the amount required of 
$101,866,000. Besides the $1,208,969,000 reserve balances with the 
Reserve Banks, the national banks on the date indicated had also 
with the Federal Reserve Banks in process of collection $287,415,- 
000 additional ; the cash carried by the national banks in their own 
vaults June 30, 1919, was $424,455,000; making the sum total of 
cash on hand and due from Federal Reserve Banks (including the 
items in process of collection) $1,920,839,000. 

It will be recalled that, prior to the enactment of the Federal 
Reserve Law, the national banks in the central reserve cities were 
required to keep on hand in lawful money a twenty-five per cent, 
reserve, and that the reserve city banks were required to have a like 
pe rcenta ge of reserve, one-half of which could be on deposit with 
central reserve city banks; also the “country banks” were required 
to have a reserve of fifteen per cent., two-fifths of which was to be 
kept in their own vaults, and the remainder to be placed in a central 
reserve or reserve city. The Federal Reserve Act, in the face of 
rising prices, when a contrary policy was dictated by prudence, 
greatly reduced the reserves required, and compelled the national 
banks to lend all their reserves to the Federal Reserve Banks. 
These latter institutions, after setting aside a reserve of its own 
against these deposited reserves, lent them out again. How this 
is working out appears from an analysis of reserve figures of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, made by the “Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle,” which says: 

“With a gold reserve of only thirty-five per cent, against deposit 
liabilities, the absolute minimum allowed by the law ( this means, be 
it remembered, that the Reserve Bank in holding the thirteen per 
cent, reserve of the member banks has only thirty-five per cent, of 
the thirteen per cent, in the shape of gold, cutting, therefore, the 
gold reserve of the member banks in the Federal Reserve Bank 
down to the low figure of 4.55 per cent.).” 
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. The total resources of the national banks of the United States 
on 'March 4 , 1915 , were $ 11 , 566 , 846 , 004 ; on June 30 , 1919 , $ 20 ,- 
799 , 550 , 000 ; total deposits on the date last named were $ 15 , 924 .- 
865 , 000 . This extraordinary, increase in deposits and resources of 
the national bank& reflects in part the natural business growth of the 
country, and to a large extent it reflects the borrowings on account 
of war loans. It also represents, to a degree at least, the increase 
in prices. But allowing for all these factors, the deposits and 
resources of the national banks have been swelled by the decreased 
reserve requirements, which made borrowing easier and thus fed 
inflation. Nevertheless, this expansive power was needed during 
the war; it is not so necessary now. In fact, a reduction both in the 
volume of currency and bank credits would tend to make the finan- 
cial situation more healthful than it is now. With the motive for 
true redemption of the Federal Reserve notes largely absent, a 
material reduction in the volume of currency can hardly be expected 
until there are large exports of gold, and the present condition of 
the foreign exchanges does not favor such a movement. Under an 
economically sound system of bank currency, we should first reduce 
redundancy by a curtailment of the note circulation instead of by 
exporting gold and lessening the circulation afterwards. 

, Reference has been made to the reduction of the required reserves 
add the provision making it obligatory upon the national banks to 
lend all their reserves to the Federal Reserve Banks. The reserves 
have been further weakened by drawing in the gold and gold certifi- 
cates in exchange for Federal Reserve notes. And the Federal 
Reserve notes, which may be sustained by a minimum gold reserve 
of forty per cent., are in practice used by the state banks as reserves. 

The extent to which the bank reserves of the country have been 
“watered” may be inferred from this brief survey of the situation. 
No one would contend that the prevailing high prices are due to this 
policy, for the wazis chiefly responsible for the rise in prices. But 
since the war is over and the necessity for almost unlimited expan- 
sion of credit and currency no longer exists, we shall encourage easy 
borrowing and extravagance unless the actual bank reserves are 
strengthened^ Under the right kind of a banking system this would 
take place automatically, but under a system controlled by the Gov- 
ernment such a course can hardly be looked for, since it is likely to 
prove unpopular, as witness what happened in the time of Hugh 
McCulloch when that financier began retiring the greenbacks. 

This Magazine has steadily pointed out the defects of a polit- 
ically controlled banking system, and these defects are now begin- 
ning to manifest themselves. Their full force will appear later on. 
Governor Harding, of the Federal Reserve Board, is politically 
wise in saying there is no present need for banking legislation look- 
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ing to a reduction in the volume of currency. But it is regretted 
that political expediency and sound economy are not always iden- 
tical. 

Increased Earnings of Corporations 

O NE of the causes of the insistent demands for increased wages 
is to be found in the rise in corporate profits. 

Debating this subject, in the Senate on August 11, Senator 
Borah of Idaho made the following quotation from an address 
delivered some time ago by Basil Manly before the National Con- 
ference of Social Work at Atlantic City: 

“I have just completed a study of the earnings of eighty-two 
representative American corporations, a record of whose profits is 
available for each year from 1911 through 1918. This is not a list 
selected either because the profits were large or because the profits 
were small. It is a list of all the corporations whose earnings cover- 
ing this entire period were available to me. A compilation of these 
figures show's that the same eighty-two corporations, which in the 
pre-w'ar years had an average net income of $325,000,000, had net 
incomes in 1916 amounting to more than $1,000,000,000, in 1917 of 
$975,000,000, and in 1918 of $736,000,000. This is after the deduc- 
tion of even’ dollar of state and Federal taxes, and of every con- 
ceivable charge which these companies could devise for reducing and 
concealing their apparent profits. 

“I am convinced, as a result of my study, that the actual profits, 
even after the payment of taxes in 1917 and 1918, w r ere just as 
great as in 1916, the difference being accounted for by the fact that 
in 1917 and 1918 these corporations set up all kinds of excessive 
resen’es for depreciation, amortization, and other unspecified and' 
fanciful contingencies for the purpose of evading taxation and con- 
cealing their excessive earnings from the public and the tax col- 
lector. But even taking the figures as they stand, we find that these 
eighty-two corporations earned, net, $3 in 1916 and 1917 and over 
$2 in 1918 for every dollar which they earned in the pre-war period. 
This is profiteering with a vengeance, and the profiteers may well 
tremble lest the people avenge themselves for this shameless exploi- 
tation during a period of the nation’s greatest necessity.” 

As a companion-piece to this rather lurid statement somebody 
ought to show how much w r ages have gone up in the corresponding 
period, and how’ many dollars the w’age-earner is now getting net 
compared with what he received in the earlier years. If the laborer 
gets tw’o or three dollars w’here be used to get one, why should not 
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the corporation get as much ? The high cost of living must be borne 
by both. Of course, it is realized that the corporation is liable to 
prosecution under the anti-trust law if it can be shown that its 
profits are due to unlawful combinations, while the laborers who 
combine for the express purpose of putting up their wages, and 
thereby advancing prices, are specifically exempted from punish- 
ment for this offense. 

To bring out this fact may rather serve to engender heat than to 
shed light on a most delicate and difficult situation. The real ad- 
justment lies not in the exchange of recriminations between capital 
and labor but in the realization of a mutuality of interest. The 
exaction of undue profits by the corporation reacts upon itself by 
calling forth retaliatory legislation and giving rise to a demand for 
increased taxes and more wages. So, likewise, does the demand 
for excessive wages react upon the workers by tending to add to 
the cost of everything they must buy. Each side has much to learn 
and more to concede. 



Is There an Element of Insincerity in the 
High Cost of Living Agitation? 

W ERE it not for the abounding evidence of individual and na- 
tional extravagance to be seen on every hand, a question like 
the above would be impertinent. For no doubt there are 
very many people to whom the present high cost of living is a terri- 
ble reality, and their protest against it is serious almost to the point 
of desperation. 

But taking our people as a whole, are they not spending money 
in a manner that is wickedly extravagant? Are they not intent 
on having not only all the necessities but all the luxuries at a time 
when the capital, the labor and all the forces of productive indus- 
try are urgently needed in the slow process of restoring the waste 
which the great war has brought about ? 

We call lustily on the Executive and Congress for help, but few 
of us seek to apply the remedy within our own hands. We buy at 
extravagant prices things that we do not need, and stubbornly re- 
fuse to practice that economy which of itself would do more to 
reduce the high cost of living than all the expedients which legisla- 
tion can invent or the Executive apply. 

Until the people as individuals take the most obvious steps to 
reduce prices, how can we believe in the sincerity of the outcry 
against the high cost of living? Nearly everybody seems deter- 
mined to have more and more goods, to produce less, and to get 
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more money wages. This course is utterly at variance with a genu- 
ine desire to bring prices down and belies the professions of earnest- 
ness made by the most vociferous of the agitators against the high 
cost of living. 

This bad example seems to be imitated by the Government itself. 
With all the laws against trusts, combinations and profiteers, the 
President goes to Congress and asks for more legislation. The 
Attorney-General wants more money to curb the profiteers, and 
according to newspaper reports $3,600,000 is asked to carry on 
the war against them. More investigation, more commissions — 
all to be paid for out of the public purse, and all to be added to the 
cost of living in one way or another. 

The whole movement lacks sincerity. If the people and the 
Government really wish to contribute to the solution of this prob- 
lem, their earnestness will be evidenced by greater economy and 
industry. Until we have that evidence, however much of sympathy 
may be given to the few who feel the pinch of the high cost of living, 
that sympathy must be withheld from the community at large. 

* 



Prospective Intervention in Mexico 

R ESPONDING to a resolution of Senator King, the Secre- 
tary of State informed the United States Senate on August 
1 that since the close of the Diaz regime in Mexico on May 
25, 1911, two hundred and seventeen American citizens have been 
killed in that country. Quite recently a small force of American 
troops has gone into Mexico in pursuit of marauding bandits. 

Although the “watchful waiting” policy still persists at Wash- 
ington, there are some indications that this may end before much 
longer. It is not quite clear whether a change in policy, should it 
take place, will be due to the loss of American lives or to pressure 
that may be put on our Government by outside powers. Financial 
considerations may also enter into the matter. The banks are asked 
to lend large amounts abroad. They not unreasonably inquire 
whether such loans are to receive the same sort of protection af- 
forded to American investors in Mexican securities. 

“Intervention in Mexico” is only a polite way of characterizing 
war with Mexico, for it is inconceivable that forcible intervention on 
our part would not be resisted with force. This might mean a long 
and costly war, but with one inevitable result — the subjugation of 
Mexico. It must be remembered that the situation is not like that 
which caused us to intervene in Cuba. The Cuban people generally 
welcomed our help in expelling Spain from the island, and are still 
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grateful for it. But if we used force against Mexico it would un- 
doubtedly engender great bitterness, though ultimately when the 
good results of our work were seen this feeling might give way 
to one of gratitude. 

In a book written many years ago by Mme. Calderon de la 
Barca Mexico was characterized as a country needing only stable 
government to make it one of the most prosperous in the world. 
That observation is still true. 

The real friends of Mexico would like to see that country en- 
joying the blessings of peace, but many people in the United States 
hesitate to employ force in order to restore tranquillity to our south- 
ern neighbor. That conditions can continue indefinitely to exist as 
they are is unthinkable. The Mexican situation will be cleared up 
in the not distant future in one way or another. It would be for- 
tunate for the country, and what every friend of Mexico desires, if 
that reformation should proceed wholly from within. 

* 



The Peace Treaty and the High Cost of 

Living 



V ARIOUS explanations have been put forth to account for the 
high cost of living. This rather novel one appears in the 
address made by President Wilson to the Congress on 
August 8 : 

“There can be no settled conditions here or elsewhere until the 
treaty of peace is out of the way and the work of liquidating the 
war has become the chief concern of our Government and of the 
other Governments of the world. Until then business will inevitably 
remain speculative, and sway now this way and again that, with 
heavy losses or heavy gains, as it may chance, and the consumer 
must take care of both the gains and the losses. There can be no 
peace prices so long as our whole financial and economic system 
is on a war basis.” 

It will probably be surprising to most people to learn that “our 
whole financial and economic situation is on a war basis.” But 
waiving this matter, does not the President, in charging the delay 
in ratifying the peace treaty with the responsibility for high prices, 
place a terrible burden upon his own shoulders? What is the cause 
of this delay? Is it not the League of Nations covenant? And 
did not President Wilson, prior to making his departure on his 
return trip to Europe, declare — or rather threaten — that this cove- 
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nant would be so interwoven with the treaty itself that the two could 
not be separated ? 

But it is not believed that the President wishes to put upon 
himself the responsibility for the high cost of living. His attempt 
to immolate himself upon the altar of his country lacks the ring of 
sincerity. He was not intent upon self-sacrifice but upon gaining 
votes for the League of Nations. 

A less subtle mind than the President’s would have some diffi- 
culty in tracing the intimate relations he discerns between ratifica- 
tion of the peace treaty and the high cost of living in the United 
States. Nothing is to be gained, in the consideration of so impor- 
' tant a problem, by a lack of candor. Elsewhere in the same address 
the President takes firm and solid ground when he says : 

“With the increase in the prices of the necessaries of life come 
demands for increases in wages — demands which are justified if 
there be no other means of enabling men to live. Upon the increase 
of wages there follows close an increase in the price of the products 
whose producers have been accorded the increase — not a propor- 
tionate increase, for the manufacturer does not content himself with 
that — but an increase considerably greater than the added wage 
cost and for which the added wage cost is oftentimes hardly more 
than an excuse. The laborers who do not get an increase in pay 
when they demand it are likely to strike, and the strike only 
makes matters worse. It checks production, it affects the railways, 
it prevents distribution and stops the markets, so that there is pres- 
ently nothing to buy, and there is another excessive addition to 
prices resulting from the scarcity.” 

Hard work, economy, maximum production of essentials and 
deflation of credit and currency are the remedies for high prices, 
irrespective of whether the United States goes into the League of 
Nations or not. 



Uncle Sam, Profiteer 

W HILE the Attorney-General of the United States is vigor- 
ously engaged in the jailing of profiteers, it is hoped that 
he will not overlook the flagrant offense being committed 
by a gentleman popularly known as “Uncle Sam,” a sobriquet which 
stands for the Government of the United States of America. 

This supposedly conscientious gentleman, generally regarded as 
dwelling in a super-sanctified atmosphere, far above the petty and 
sordid aims of the profiteers, has been found guilty of profiteering 
of the worst kind. His offense is thus described in the newspapers: 
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“Net earnings of the twelve Federal Reserve Banks of the coun- 
try* for the first six months of the present y*ear were $37,628,831, 
or an average yearly rate of ninety-two per cent, on an average 
paid-in capital of $8i,788,000.” 

Now. to whom do these highly liberal earnings go? Section 7 
of the Act of December 23, 1913 (Federal Reserve Act) as amend- 
ed by an Act approved March 3, 1919, says: 

“After all necessary* expenses of a Federal Reserve Bank have 
been paid or provided for, the stockholders shall be entitled to 
receive an annual dividend of six per centum on the paid-in capital 
stock, which dividend shall he cumulative. After the aforesaid divi- 
dend claims have been fully met, the net earnings shall be paid to 
the United States as a franchise tax, except that the whole of such 
net earnings, including those for the year ending December 31, 
1918, shall be paid into a surplus fund until it shall amount to one 
hundred per centum of the paid-in capital stock of such bank, and, 
that thereafter ten per centum of such net earnings, shall be paid 
into the surplus.” 

In other words, after out of the earnings of the Federal Reserve 
Banks a surplus equal to the capital has been accumulated, the 
shareholding banks get six per cent., ten per cent, goes to surplus, 
and the rest comes to the privy’’ coffer of the state. 

This means that, on the basis of present earnings, after the sur- 
plus requirements have been met as set forth above, the Government 
would receive, “as a franchise tax” dividends amounting to seventy- 
six per cent, of the paid-in capital of the Federal Reserve Banks. 

Does this convict “Uncle Sam” of “profiteering?” Does it not, 
in fact, convict him of something far worse? 

The United States did not contribute a penny of the capital of 
the Federal Reserve Banks. It was all furnished by the stock- 
holding hanks. 

If a meat-packer who makes 33 1/3 per cent, on capital is a 
profiteer, what is Uncle Sam who makes seventy-six per cent, with- 
out putting up any capital? 

Is the heinousness of his offense camouflaged by the polite 
euphemism of “a franchise tax”? 

One reason why the Federal Reserve Banks are making so much 
money is thus explained: When a bank wants currency it must 
ship its commercial paper to the nearest Federal Reserve Bank 
in exchange for Federal Reserve notes. In other words, the notes 
given to Joe Brown at Raleigh are not good enough for the Citi- 
zens National Bank to issue its own notes against; ship them over 
to Caldwell Hardy at Richmond, and they are perfectly good 
enough to be used as a basis of Federal Reserve notes. For this 
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costly and useless process of exchanging one credit obligation for 
another, the fanners of Wake county, North Carolina, and the 
farmers and business men of every county in the United States 
where a like operation occurs, must pay to the Federal Reserve 
Bank a tribute in the shape of a rediscount rate. It is a wholly 
unnecessary and foolish tax upon the production and exchange of 
the country. 

In pointing out the flagrant offense of Uncle Sam as a profiteer 
in accepting the lion’s share of the profits of the Federal Reserve 
Banks, it is not forgotten that the prevailing public temper favors 
a jail sentence for such offenders. Should the Attorney-General 
of the United States seek for a proper person to do vicarious sacri- 
fice for this offense, he could not overlook a distinguished gentle- 
man whose hatred of profiteering has been so recently and so force- 
fully expressed. 




Growing Investment Power of the United States 



Tf VERY foreign government that is in 
need of capital is seeking accom- 
modation in the United States. So far 
nearly $300,000,000 in loans to a dozen 
different governments and foreign mu- 
nicipalities have been arranged with 
American banking interests. This 
movement, great as it is, has only just 
begun and the indications are that it 
will reach enormous proportions during 
the next few months unless unlooked 
for obstacles should be encountered. 
This direct lending is quite apart from 
the efforts under way to organize a 
powerful banking syndicate to increase 
the supply of credit available for the 
foreign purchasers of American sup- 
plies. All agencies are apparently 
working in common as it is recognized 
that the total movement is much too 
large for any one interest or group of 
banks to handle. It is nearly twenty 
years since Germany sold a $20,000,000 
issue of Exchequer bonds in the United 



States. That loan was chiefly taken by 
the insurance interests which did busi- 
ness in Germany. Since then most of 
the great nations at different times have 
secured loans in the United States, so 
that the American investing public has 
been pretty well educated in the advan- 
tages of foreign investments. The 
American people are gradually losing 
their provincialism, and by the close of 
1919 the prospects are that we shall 
hold a record volume of foreign invest- 
ments. Because of the various Liberty 
Loan campaigns the United States now 
has a potential bond market comprising 
25,000,000 people, or nearly one in four 
of the population. In this way we have 
become largely a nation of bond buyers, 
whereas, at the time that the world war 
began there was scarcely one-half of 
one per cent, of the population who 
knew what a bond investment looked 
like. — National City Bank, Chicago . 
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Growth of the Money in Circulation- 
Influence on Prices 



T HE large increase in the circula- 
tion of money in the United 
States is attracting the attention 
of those who believe there exists an inti- 
mate connection between the price level 
and the monetary circulation. A reso- 
lution recently introduced in the United 
States Senate, calling for information 
in regard to the country’s money sup- 
ply, brought forth the accompanying 
letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury: 

Treasury Department, 
Washington, July 22, 1919. 

Sirs: In compliance with a resolution of 
the Senate of the United States of July 8, 
1919, transmitted to me by the Secretary of 
the Senate under date of July 9, I submit 
the following: 

Under the act approved May 30, 1908, 
commonly known as the Aldrich-Vreeland 
Act, as amended, additional or emergency 
currency was issued, beginning on August 
4, 1914, in amount $382,502,645. All of this 
additional circulation was retired before the 
close of the calendar year 1915. Authority 
for the issue of such additional or emer- 
gency currency expired by limitation on June 
30, 1915. 

No emergency currency has been issued 
by the Federal reserve banks. However, 
such banks have issued Federal reserve bank 
notes and Federal reserve notes in accord- 
ance with the provisions of law and under 
the general supervision of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. None was outstanding August 
1, 1914. The amounts of such notes in cir- 
culation on July 1, 1919, were: 

Federal reserve bank notes... $163,682,696 

Federal reserve notes 2,493,992,462 

The Treasury Department has no inten- 
tion, nor, indeed, the power, to retire or 
withdraw from circulation any thereof, nor, 
as I am advised, has the Federal Reserve 
Board. The Federal Reserve System was 
devised to create an elastic currency which 
would expand and contract automatically in 
accordance with the requirements of busi- 
ness. Any reductions in the amounts of 
Federal reserve notes outstanding will be in 
accordance therewith. Federal reserve bank 
notes, for the most part, have been issued 



to replace silver certificates canceled and 
retired in accordance with the provisions of 
the act of April 23, 1918. 

I transmit herewith a copy of the Treas- 
ury Department circulation statement for 
August 1 , 1914, and July 1 , 1919, showing 
the amount of money of the United States 
in circulation on the respective dates. Data 
are not available in the department with re- 
spect to the amount of money in circulation 
in the Territories and possessions of the 
United States. 



Respectfully, 

Carter Glass, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The President of the United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

In connection with this letter statis- 
tics were given showing the monetary 
stock and the circulation on different 
dates. These figures for July 1, 1914, 
and August 1, 1919, appear herewith: 

GENERAL STOCK OF MONEY IN THE UNITED 
STATES 



July 1, 1914 

Gold coin (including bullion in 



Treasury) $1,890,678,304 

Gold certificates 

Standard silver dollars 565,834,263 

Silver certificates 

Subsidiary silver 182,315,863 

Treasury notes of 1890 2,439,000 

United States notes 346,681,016 

National bank notes 750,671,899 



Total $3,738,620,345 



MONEY IN CIRCULATION 

July 1, 1914 

Gold coin (including bullion in 



Treasury) $614,321,674 

Gold certificates 1,035,454,129 

Standard silver dollars 70,314,176 

Silver certificates 479,462,376 

Subsidiary silver 160,263,675 

Treasury notes of 1890 2,427,058 

United States notes 338,839,643 

National bank notes 718,085,637 



Total 



$3,419,168,368 
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GENERAL STOCK OF MONEY IN THE UNITED 
STATES 

Aug. 1, 1919 



Gold coin (including bullion in 

Treasury) 

Gold certificates 

Standard silver dollars 

Silver certificates 

Subsidiary silver * 

Treasury notes of 1890 

United States notes 

Federal Reserve notes 

Federal Reserve bank notes. . . 
National bank notes 



$3,989,548,109 



308, 978,930 



242,876,099 



346,681,016 

2,705,423,645 

210,699,800 

720,907,762 



Total 



$7,525,1 15,361 



MONEY IN CIRCULATION 

Aug. 1, 1919 



Gold coin (including bullion in 

Treasury) 

Gold certificates 

Standard silver dollars 

Silver certificates 

Subsidiary silver 

Treasury notes of 1890 

United States notes 

Federal Reserve notes 

Federal Reserve Bank notes.. 
National bank notes 



$1,142,202,136 

485,906,357 

81,660,697 

164,258,521 

232,253,412 

1,729,558 

3110.916,758 

2,504,752,959 

176,766,065 

658,118,555 



Total 



$5,778,565,018 



Thus the general stock of money in 
the United States has risen from $3,- 
738,629,345 on July 1 , 1914, to $7,- 
525,115,361 on August 1, 1919 — an 
increase of $3,786,486,016. Of this 
amount $2,916,123,445 is represented 
by Federal Reserve notes and Federal 
Reserve Bank notes. In other words, 
this form of Government paper accounts 
for all but $870,362,571 of the increase 
in the country’s monetary stock between 
July 1 , 1914, and August 1 , 1919. 
There w*as an increase of $1,098,869,- 
805 in the stock of gold coin and bul- 
lion. The silver stock declined from 
$748,150,126 on July 1 , 1914, to $551,- 
855,029 on August 1, 1919. Changes 
in the volume of Treasury notes and 
national bank notes were immaterial. 

Turning to the money in circulation, 
it appears that the amount increased 
from $3,419,168,368 on July 1 , 1914, 
to $5,778,565,018 on August 1 , 1919 — 
a gain of $2,359,396,650. The Federal 
Reserve notes and the Federal Reserve 



Bank notes, which did not appear in 
the circulation of July 1, 1914, repre- 
sented an aggregate of $2,681,519,024, 
or more than the entire increase in the 
circulation in the period under consid- 
eration. Gold coin and certificates in 
circulation aggregated $1,649,775,803 
on July 1, 1914, and $1,628,108,493 on 
August 1, 1919, a decrease of $21,667,- 
310. That is to say, while the total 
circulation increased to the extent of 
$2,359,396,650, the gold circulation de- 
creased bv $21,667,310, and the gain 
in circulation was represented by Gov- 
ernment paper in the form of Federal 
Reserve notes and Federal Reserve 
Bank notes to the extent of $2,681,- 
519,024. 

Speaking of this increase in the stock 
of money and of the money in circula- 
tion, Senator Myers of Montana, in a 
debate in the Senate, on July 31, said: 

I am not a financial expert, but we have 
in this body those who are; those who have 
long served on the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, who framed our 
present excellent banking and currency law, 
who have long been students of the subject; 
and I think we should have their views on 
the financial conditions which confront the 
country. Various committees of both 
branches of Congress are at work now, 
investigating the high cost of living. The 
Federal Trade Commission has been engaged 
in investigating it. Numerous civic associa- 
tions and associations of citizens are inves- 
tigating the high cost of living. I think the 
cause of the high cost of living is found 
right here in this communication of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, who reports that 
there is nearly twice the amount of money 
in circulation in this country that there was 
five years ago, and gives no indication of 
an early diminution of it. I think attention 
should be called to it, for here, I think, is 
the prime cause of the high cost of living. 
There is no use of looking further. 

This may or may not be “the prime 
eause of the high cost of living,” but 
surely no one will contend that over 
two and one-half billions of Govern- 
ment paper could be forced into the 
circulation, concurrently with a radical 
reduction in the required reserves of 
the banks, without having a very marked 
influence on the course of prices. 
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The World’s Indebtedness 



By NICHOLAS PETRESCU, PH.D. 



T HE huge amount of money ab- 
sorbed by the war has been 
drawn mostly from loans. Prac- 
tically all the countries of the world 
have to surmount great financial difficul- 
ties on account of their enormous debts. 
The question naturally arises, how the 
various governments will find the neces- 
sary means of facing this situation with- 
out imperiling the economic life of their 
peoples. Before seeking to answer this 
question, we must give a general survey 
of all the public debts. 

THE UNITED STATES 

Of all the countries of the world the 
United States will redress its financial 
situation with the least possible effort. 
In comparison with other big powers 
and in proportion to its national wealth, 
the financial sacrifices of this country 
have been moderate. In spite of the 
unprecedented expenditures during two 
years of war, the economic life of the 
United States has not reached the ap- 
palling stage of exhaustion which we 
find in other countries. For neither the 
industrial production nor the commercial 
traffic of the country has been disor- 
ganized. Moreover, amongr the partici- 
pants of the great war, the United 
States is the only country that has no 
foreign debt. We must, however, ob- 
serve that, while this fact is decisive for 
the recovery of economic equilibrium at 
home, it does not always mean a proof 
of sound finances. Germany, for in- 
stance, though without direct foreign 
debt, has obtained the necessary funds 
through artificial expedients. If there 
is an analogy in form between the war 
finances of the two countries, there is 
also a fundamental difference: While 

the finances of the United States were 

3 



built upon a sound fiscal system backed 
by a sufficient gold reserve, Germany’s 
finances were built upon an artificial 
paper currency. Besides this, the anal- 
ogy holds only for the period of the 
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war, since Germany has to pay indemni- 
ties to foreign countries, which is even 
worse than a foreign loan. One should, 
therefore, not make the mistake of con- 
founding the financial self-financing of 
Germany during the war with that of 
the United States. 

Let us now weigh a few facts and 
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figures.* The public debt of the United 
States has reached the amount of 24 
billion dollars, or $224 per capita (esti- 
mated population 107 millions). Of this 
amount about 10 billion dollars ($9,- 
615,400,927) which has actually been 
paid out represent interest-bearing 
bonds of foreign nations, so that the net 
war burden of the American people is 
14 billion dollars, or $140 per capita. 
Although this burden is, roughly taken, 
much heavier than that at the close of 
the Civil War ($79 per capita), yet it 
does not affect the economic life of the 
country in the same degree as in the 
past. For in comparison with the na- 
tional wealth and the steady financial 
progress of the United States at present, 
the burden appears insignificant. The 
national wealth of the United States is 
estimated at 300 billion dollars, and its 
annual income at 60 billion dollars. The 
public debt represents thus about eight 
per cent, of the national wealth, and the 
interest to be paid per year ($1,000 
millions), 1.66 per cent, of the income. 
The relatively light burden of the Amer- 
ican people appears more absolute when 
compared with the war burden and 
financial conditions of other countries. 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

Complete figures for the total debt of 
the entire British Empire are not avail- 
able at the present time. A close esti- 
mation of the public debt of Great Brit- 
ain, its dominions and its most important 
colonies are, however, already known. 
Mr. Chamberlain, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, has made the following 
statement as to the cost of war to the 
United Kingdom from August 4, 1914, 
to March 31, 1919: 

After making the allowance usually taken 
for normal peace expenditure on the one 
hand, and for debts due from the dominions 
and Allies on the other hand, and after tak- 



*For the following figures I am partly In- 
debted to Mr. Harvey Fisk’s monograph “Our 
Public Debt,” published by The Bankers Trust 
Co., New York, 1919. Mr. Fisk’s figures re- 
garding the public debt of the United States 
differ a little from those given by Mr. Glass, 
Secretary of the Treasury. The total gross 
debt of the United States Government up to 
June 30. 1919, is, according to Mr. Glass, 
$25,484,506,160.05. 



ing account of other vote of credit assets, 
the net cost of the war to the Exchequer of 
the United Kingdom up to March 31 last, on 
th“ bas s of b xr-h'Miier issues during fi e 
years ending March 31 last, may be esti- 
mated in round figures at £6,700,000,000. 

The public debt of Great Britain up 
to August, 1914, amounted to 3 billion 
dollars. The public debt contracted dur- 
ing the war, up to the signing of the 
armistice, is generally given as 33 billion 
dollars. The total public debt amounts 
thus to about 36 billions ; that is, almost 
nine times more than that at the close of 
the Napoleonic wars ($4,389,582,500). 
The burden on a capita basis amounts to 
$782.60 (estimated population 46 mil- 
lions). Of the total amount over five 
billion dollars have been loaned to al- 
lied countries and colonies, so that the 
actual net war burden of the English 
people represents $674 per capita; that 
is, almost five times more than that of 
the American people. The interest to 
be paid is 1 ,575 million dollars. About 
five billion dollars are made up of loans 
contracted abroad, mostly in the United 
States. 

The national wealth of Great Britain 
is estimated at 120 billion dollars, and 
its annual income at 15 billion 5 million 
dollars. The public debt represents 
thus thirty per cent, of the national 
wealth and the interest to be paid per 
year (1,575 millions) 10.16 per cent 
of the income. 

The public debts of the dominions up 
to March, 1919, have been approxi- 
mately estimated as follows: Canada, 

$1,996,393,000; Australia, $1,250,000,- 
000; Union of South Africa, $956,000,- 
000; New Zealand, $885,700,000. To 
this should be added the public debt of 
India, roughly estimated at $1,800,000,- 
000. The total public debt of the Brit- 
ish Empire amounts thus to about 42 
billion dollars. 

FRANCE 

In comparison with her wealth and 
population, France has made the great- 
est financial sacrifices during the war. 
The gross public debt of France amounts 
to about 36 billion dollars (180,000,- 
000,000 fr.). Taking as a basis of com- 
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parison a population of 40 millions, the 
debt represents $900 per capita; that 
is, over six times more than the per 
capita of the United States. Again, in 
comparison with the national wealth, es- 
timated at 90 billion dollars, the debt 
represents forty per cent; that is, five 
times more than the proportion of na- 
tional wealth to public debt in the 
United States. A considerable amount 
of the debt consists of loans contracted 
abroad, especially in the United States 
and Great Britain, which fact makes the 
financial situation of France still more 
critical. 

On the other hand, France's public 
debt includes about twenty-five billion 
francs loaned to allied countries, mostly 
to Russia. To this should be added the 
indemnities which Germany will pay to 
France according to the terms of the 
Peace Treaty. However, these two 
facts do not seem materially to alleviate 
France's financial plight. For the Rus- 
sian obligations will continue to be un- 
productive on account of the political 
chaos in that country. The truth is that 
since the Russian revolution the French 
Government has been obliged to pay 
from its own treasury the interest to 
the French holders of Russian papers. 
As to the indemnities which Germany 
will pay, they will all be used for the 
reconstruction of the invaded territory. 

ITALY 

Italy's gross public debt has reached 
the amount of 13 billion dollars (about 
70,000,000,000 lire), or almost one-third 
of her national wealth, estimated at 40 
billion dollars. Taking as a basis of 
comparison a population of 36 millions, 
the debt represents about $360 per cap- 
ita. 

Although the proportion of Italy's 
war debt is inferior to that of France, 
yet one cannot state that the difference 
indicates the superiority of Italy's finan- 
cial situation. There are several facts 
to be taken into account in this respect. 
First of all, the national wealth of Italy 
implies less possibilities of development 
than that of France on account of the 
limitation in the economic and colonial 



resources of the country. Then the fact 
that almost a fourth of Italy's public 
debt is made up of loans contracted 
abroad (mostly in the United States, 
Great Britain and France), and sub- 
jected to the depreciation of her ex- 
change, is also decisive in the financial 
balance of the country. If one keeps in 
mind these facts, one will admit with the 
Italian economists and financiers that 
Italy's financial sacrifices are the heav- 
iest of all. 



THE OTHER ALLIED COUNTRIES 



If we turn to the other allied coun- 
tries, we encounter a still more unfavor- 
able situation. In the first place, Rus- 
sia presents a most chaotic financial sit- 
uation. It is impossible to give an ex- 
act figure of Russia's public debt after 
the revolution. The Kerensky adminis- 
tration brought some disorganization 
into the Russian finances, while the 
Bolshevik regime and the various sepa- 
rate governments (Ukrania, Poland, 
Lithuania, Finland, etc.) have com- 
pletely disorganized the country's 
finances. However, it is known that the 
public debt of the Russian Empire up 
to December, 1917, that is, on the mor- 
row of the advent of Lenine, amounted 
to $22,774,300,000, of which a great 
part consisted of loans contracted 
abroad, namely, in France and England. 
Since that time the debt must have 
reached the amount of 30 billion dol- 
lars. 

China's public debt amounts to about 
$1,800,000,000. Japan is the only 
country whose public debt has not aug- 
mented during the war. It amounted to 
$1,260,000,000 in 1914 and it is now 
$1,249,372,155 (2,498,744,311 yen). 

This fact is due to the insignificant par- 
ticipation of Japan in the war, but also 
to the unusual development of her for- 
eign trade during the last five years. 

The public debt of Belgium, Portu- 
gal, Roumania, Serbia and Greece may 
be roughly estimated at six billion dol- 
lars. Belgium's public debt is nearly 
eight billion francs, of which the great- 
est part has been contracted abroad, es- 
pecially in Great Britain, France and 
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the United States. It should be noted 
in this connection that 500 million dol- 
lars of the first installment of indemni- 
ties from Germany has been allotted to 
Belgium by the Peace Conference. Rou- 
manians public debt up to October, 1918, 
amounted, according to an official state- 
ment, to 5,267,925,000 fr. To this 
amount should be added the public debt 
of the territories acquired from Austria- 
Hungary and Russia. The same applies 
to the new states of Jugoslavia. Po- 
land and Czecho-Slovakia. The Polish 
Government has officially announced 
that it will take a proportionate share of 
the public debt of the former Russian 
Empire and thereby meet the obliga- 
tions toward the French holders of Rus- 
sian papers. Of all these countries Bel- 
gium and Roumania will redress their 
financial situation the easiest, the former 
on account of her industrial and credit 
facilities, the latter because, as Mr. Van- 
derlip remarks, “her existing debt is not 
overwhelming and her resources in oil 
and agriculture are very great indeed.”* 

GERMANY AND HER ALLIES 

The public debt of Germany amounts 
to 40 billion marks. According to an 
address delivered by the ex-Minister of 
Finances, Bernard Dernburg, before the 
Berlin Chamber of Commerce, Ger- 
many’s expenditures resulting from the 
war amount to 185,000,000,000 marks. 
Practically the whole public debt has 
been contracted at home, and a good 
portion of it consists of loans accorded 
to Turkey and Bulgaria. However, if 
we take as a basis of comparison Ger- 
many’s wealth estimated at 80 billion 
dollars and her population of 64 mil- 
lions (deducting 6 millions for Alsace- 
Lorraine, Silesia, Schleswig and some 
other minor territorial losses), we find 
that the public debt represents fifty per 
cent, of her national wealth and a bur- 
den of about $620 per capita. To this 
should be added the indemnities which 
Germany will pay according to the 
terms of the Peace Treaty. Moreover, 
to realize the precarious situation of the 

•"What Happened to Europe," Macmillan, 
New York. 1919, p. 103. 



German finances one must take into ac- 
count the abnormal paper issifed by the 
Reichsbank and the Darlehenkassen, 
amounting to over five billion dollars 
against a gold stock of only $573,000,- 
000 . 

The public debt of Austria-Hungary 
amounted to about 20 billion dollars up 
to the signing of the armistice. Like in 
Russia, the obligations of the former 
Austro-Hungarian Government will be 
distributed among the states arisen upon 
the ruin of the Hapsburg Monarchy. 
Poland, Jugoslavia and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia will take a proportionate share of 
the debt. In the same sense Roumania 
and Italy have agreed to meet the obli- 
gations of the inhabitants of their ac- 
quired territories. The largest propor- 
tion will, however, be borne by the new 
states of Austria and Hungary. Since 
complete figures of the population and 
wealth of these states are not available 
at present, the per capita burden cannot 
be computed. 

The public debt of the Turkish Em- 
pire up to November, 1918, amounted 
to about $2,500,000,000, of which a 
good portion is made up of loans con- 
tracted in Germany. The distribution 
of the debt among Greece, Arabia, Ar- 
menia, France and Great Britain as the 
legatees of the Ottoman Empire, will 
be effected in proportion to the popula- 
tion of the territories acquired by each 
country. 

Finally, Bulgaria’s public debt 
amounts to almost two billion dollars, 
of which the greatest part is made up 
of loans contracted in Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. 

THE NEUTRALS AND SOUTH AMERICA 

The war has had a financial reper- 
cussion all over the world. The public 
debts of almost all the neutral coun- 
tries in Europe have augmented. Switz- 
erland is perhaps the country which has 
mostly been affected in this respect. 
Her public debt has advanced from 

280.810.000 fr. in August, 1914, to 

1.506.995.000 fr. in December, 1918. 
Holland's public debt has also aug- 
mented, on account of her international 
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obligations during the war, from $600,- 
000,000 to nearly one billion dollars. 
The public debts of the Scandinavian 
countries have increased comparatively 
little. Sweden has been obliged to con- 
tract several loans during the war. 
Finally, Spain’s public debt (about two 
billion dollars) has remained almost 
stationary during the war. This fact is 
due partly to her geographical location 
and partly to the unusual development 
of her foreign trade during the war. 

Among the countries of South Amer- 
ica, Brazil as a belligerent, and Argen- 
tina as a neutral, have been mostly af- 
fected by the war. However, their pub- 
lic debts have augmented but little, and 
their economic life, though greatly dis- 
turbed as regards foreign trade, has not 
been disorganized. 

THE REPUDIATION OF DEBTS 

Several proposals have been advanced 
concerning the liquidation of public 
debts. Let us first examine the most 
anarchistic and unsound proposal. 
While no government, with the excep- 
tion of the Bolsheviki, has repudiated its 
obligations, the rumor of such a drastic 
measure continues to persist in many 
European countries. It is obvious that 
• both economically and socially a policy 
of repudiation is doomed to be a fail- 
ure. In the first place, it would de- 
stroy the validity of the greatest prin- 
ciple upon which the economic structure 
of modern times is based, the principle 
of credit. Socially such a policy would 
lead to anarchism, for it would produce 
a universal discontent that no govern- 
ment could abate. The case of Russia 
is not an illustration against this state- 
ment, because the majority of the Rus- 
sian obligations were held by a minority, 
namely, by the rich classes and by for- 
eign investors. If the Russian peasants 
and workers had been investors in the 
same degree as the French, English or 
American farmers and workers, the re- 
pudiation could not have been effected. 

It seems that the proposal of impos- 
ing such heavy taxes on wealth as nearly 
to reach the point of confiscation be- 
longs in the same category. Such a 



radical measure would necessarily de- 
stroy the economic structure of society 
a! well as the business spirit of the in- 
dividual. 

THE LOTTERY PROPOSAL 

An interesting, though altogether in- 
adequate, solution is the proposal of col- 
lecting the funds for the liquidation of 
debts by means of an international lot- 
tery. This proposal has found many 
adherents in Italy and France. It is 
believed that, thanks to an international 
lottery, the public debts of all the coun- 
tries could be liquidated within a lim- 
ited number of years without resorting 
to great financial sacrifices and heavy 
taxations. The machinery of such a 
lottery would be confided to the most 
important banks of all the countries un- 
der the direct supervision of all the gov- 
ernments. It is further believed that a 
certain international spirit would ensue 
from such a co-operation and that inter- 
national business relations would de- 
velop a stronger consciousness of hu- 
manity than had been possible hitherto. 

From the human point of view the 
proposal has the indisputable merit of 
appealing to the majority of people. Yet, 
from the economic and moral point of 
view, it is perhaps not feasible for a 
government to accept the lottery system 
as a means of discharging its financial 
duties. The gambling spirit would be 
fostered thereby at the cost of honest 
work. The economic efficiency of the 
people at large would experience a se- 
rious setback through the introduction 
of the element of chance into the eco- 
nomic possibilities of society. Another 
objection may be adduced in this con- 
nection, namely, that the operation of 
an international lottery would neces- 
sarily bring the wealth of the richest 
countries into the poorest countries 
without helping the development of the 
productive forces of the latter. For all 
these reasons the lottery solution should 
remain an internal affair for each coun- 
try.* 



•Before the war the Imperial Government of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary conducted a reg- 
ular lottery every year. 

e 
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A FINANCIAL LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

The partisans of a political League 
of Nations have inferred by analogy 
that a financial League of Nations 
should be founded for the economic wel- 
fare of the whole world. Such a league, 
it is contended, would automatically 
ameliorate the financial situation of the 
most heavily indebted countries by 
bringing a modus vivendi into the for- 
eign trade balance of every country. 

This proposal is open to the objection 
that it assumes a state of affairs which 
does not exist at present. In fact, a 
financial understanding would be pos- 
sible on the condition that a political 
understanding already existed between 
all the countries of the world. For the 
political League of Nations is the only 
sound foundation upon which a financial 
League of Nations may be based. How- 
ever, the clauses of the League of Na- 
tions as embodied in the Peace Treaty 
are far from restoring such a universal 
brotherhood as to enable every country 
to enjoy the property or at least the 
usufruct of the wealth of all the coun- 
tries. The truth is that the pre-war 
values have not disappeared from inter- 
national affairs. It is, therefore, evi- 
dent that a financial League of Nations 
is unrealizable as long as the present 
conceptions in foreign politics continue 
to govern the relations between coun- 
tries. 

TAXATION 

The soundest policy of liquidating 
public debts is, without doubt, that of 
taxation. There are, however, many ob- 
stacles to surmount in applying the prin- 
ciple of taxation with equity. The main 
question is, how far can a government 
impose taxes upon its people. One 
thing is sure. The taxation should not 
penalize the wealthy nor distress the 
poor. In other words, the tax on capi- 
tal should not reach the degree of con- 
scription, and the tax on small earnings 
should not go beyond the bounds of rea- 
sonableness. Such limitations are, as a 
matter of course, incapable of mathe- 
matical precision, but they must be re- 
spected by every administration. 

In the case of liquidation of internal 



debts there is less danger of economic 
disturbance, since the capital raised by 
taxation flows from the people into the 
treasury and thence back to the people 
who thus receive the money that they 
have lent to their own government. But 
in the case of external debts a heavy 
taxation is likely to exercise a grievous 
influence upon the economic life of the 
respective countries. The liquidation of 
public debts by taxation is, therefore, 
limited in its possibilities. 

THE ONLY WAY OUT 

It is obvious that the countries suf- 
fering most from financial exhaustion 
will be unable to liquidate their public 
debts without the help of other coun- 
tries. If they resort to heavy taxation, 
their economic life will become para- 
lyzed ; if they adopt a policy of repudia- 
tion, their social structure will be upset. 
The danger of such disorganization will, 
however, not be local. The world is so 
organically connected that a disturbance 
of its part exercises a repercussion upon 
its whole. The European War and the 
Russian Revolution have clearly dis- 
closed this truth. It is alleged by the 
partisans of a policy of national isola- 
tion that a wealthy and economically 
self-supporting country can well afford f 
to live alone. While economically this 
is possible, politically it is impossible. 

In spite of all precautions, anarchy 
would spread all over the world from 
the part contaminated. It is much 
easier to repress anarchy when it starts 
than when it spreads. 

The United States is directly interest- 
ed in the liquidation of the public debts 
since it has become a “creditor nation” 
toward Europe. Besides the amount of 
ten billion dollars lent, the United 
States has, as an American banker just- 
ly points out, repaid to a large extent 
the loans which foreign countries made 
here before the war “in the shape of 
investments in our securities,” which 
amount to nearly six billion dollars.* 

•“The International Balance-Sheet,” an ad- 
dress by Melvin A. Traylor. Pres'dent of the 
First Trust and Savings Bank. Chicago. 111., at 
the Convention of the Texas Bankers’ Associa- 
tion at Galveston, Texas. May 27, 1919. 
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But even without having sent abroad 
these 16 billion dollars, the United 
States could not afford to remain indif- 
ferent to the economic and social condi- 
tions in Europe. The danger of social 
commotions arising from the financial 
and industrial disorganization of the 
European countries is too evident to be 
overlooked. It is perhaps the most posi- 
tive merit of Mr. Vanderlip’s book of 
having revealed to the American people 
“What Happened to Europe.” The 
warning of warding off the peril of 
social dissolution deserves the attention 
of all the thinkers who have the welfare 
of mankind at heart. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF THE UNITED STATES 

The solution of the problem lies with 
the United States. Many American 
financiers have realized the moral and 
material obligation of this country to 
extend credits to Europe. Thus Mr. 
Melvin A. Traylor, in the address al- 
ready mentioned, following the plan of 
Mr. Paul M. Warburg and others re- 
garding the establishment of invest- 
ment trusts which will invest their capi- 
tal in foreign securities, observes that 
“we must educate our people to invest 
largely in foreign securities.” Mr. 
Vanderlip has equally urged an exten- 
sive advance of credits to the European 
countries in order to enable them to re- 
start their economic life. His principle 
of dealing with Europe as “an entity 
in the first instance of granting credit” 
seems to me, however, not feasible on 
account of the conceptions of particular- 
ism so strongly entertained by the Eu- 
ropean countries. It would be very dif- 
ficult indeed to rally all Europe around 
a unified system of finances without a 
previous education of her heterogenous 
governments. What has been observed 
of a financial League of Nations holds 
equally true of this case. The “receiv- 
er's certificates” may much easier be 
obtained from the European countries 
than a unity of views. Every govern- 
ment and country would be dissatisfied 
with a collective treatment which would 
delay its result like the indemnities and 
food regulations framed at the Peace 



Conference. Between the signing of the 
Armistice and that of the Peace Treaty 
the peoples of many allied countries 
have experienced famine because the 
machinery of the Conference, though 
unified in principle, could not function 
soon enough to help the needy countries. 
Under such conditions I believe that 
positive results may be achieved quicker 
and easier by approaching every govern- 
ment individually. The guarantee for 
the credits will always be found if the 
amount allotted is proportionate to the 
economic potentialities of the respective 
countries. A super-guarantee may b^ 
further invented, but it is not absolutely 
necessary. In any case there is no time 
for delay. The currency situation of 
the majority of the European countries 
is so abnormal that a further postpone- 
ment will utterlv paralyze the foreign 
trade of the world.* 




The League of Nations 

Newark, Ohio, July 99, 1919. 

Editor Bankers Magazine. 

Sir: — I have been interested in reading the 
editorial “Let Us Preserve the Independence 
of the United States,” as well as others of 
the same tenor, in your magazine. 

It seems to me you take a narrow view. 

In the first place, the war was not of 
“purely European origin.” As Mr. Tyler 
Dennett well said, at least one-half the 
causes were of Asiatic origin — certainly half 
the results will be Asiatic in their character. 

It is a world war, and, whether we like it 
or not, the United States can no longer 
maintain its policy of isolation and “going 
it alon e.” We are neigh bors to all the world. v 
"Vour vis i on is too narro \sQ We can aid the 
world in bringing In a new era — not instan - ' O'- 
taneously, but our participation will at least 
make a start toward universal peace. It 
will be a dishonor if America deserts the 
Allies. 

Sincerely, 

HARRY SCOTT. 



♦At the time I am writing this paper a begin- 
ning of individual financing has been Inaugu- 
rated. Some private banks and concerns in 
this country have advanced credits to several 
European countries. Let us hope that this pol- 
icy will be continued on a larger scale and that 
the unfortunate conditions which prevail in the 
majority of European countries will thus soon 
be improved. 
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Joint Bank Accounts 

Their Nature, Incidents, Devolution upon the Death of 
Title Owners Thereof; Their Liability to Federal 
Estate Tax, and the Indiscriminate Use of the 
Disjunctive “Or” for the Conjunctive “And” 



By WILLIAM H. CONGER, Jr., Assistant Trust Officer West End 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 



F OR the purpose of this article, we 
shall divide the accounts that par- 
take of the nature of joint ac- 
counts into five kinds — namely: 

A. Joint Tenancy Accounts of two or 
more individuals. 

B. Fiduciary Accounts of two or 
more Trustees, Executors, etc. 

C. Partnership Accounts. 

D. Husband and Wife, or Entireties 
Accounts. 

E. Tenancy in Common Accounts of 
two or more individuals. 

JOINT TENANCY ACCOUNT 

A joint tenancy account is one owned 
and held by two or more individuals 
jointly and not severally, with a joint 
right of use and enjoyment during the 
term of life of the account, for the joint 
lives of the owners designated in the 
caption of the same ; and upon the deatli 
of one of them his or her share, so 
dying, extinguishes and the whole ac- 
count continues to vest in the survivor 
or survivors thereof, until there is only 
one survivor of them left, who is en- 
titled to (as vested with at its creation) 
by survivorship, an absolute estate, 
ownership and right of disposition of 
the balance left therein, at the time of 
his or her ultimate sole survivorship. 
All of the owners of the account, as 
named in the caption of the same col- 
lectively and not severally, form one 
unit and not as many units, as would 
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be in the case of a tenancy in common 
account, as there are owners thereof 
named. So that the death of one of its 
members does not affect, in any way, the 
continued life, or legal entity of such 
unit. 

All joint accounts are not necessarily 
joint tenancy accounts. Local legisla- 
tive enactments should be examined, to 
see whether or not survivorship as an 
incident to joint accounts has been abol- 
ished or forbidden, as it is not any 
longer favored by law. In Pennsyl- 
vania, for example, this was done by 
the Act of March 31, 1812. The effect 
of the Pennsylvania Act was that ten- 
ants holding merely jointly, thereafter 
held as tenants in common as is herein- 
after defined. However, the said act 
did not prohibit or forbid the intentional 
creation of joint tenancy accounts by 
express language; it merely abolished 
the right of survivorship, as an inci- 
dent, to flow from a joint estate itself. 
Such accounts may still be created when 
such language as “A and B and the sur- 
vivor of them” is used, but it has been 
held the following language does not go 
far enough to create such estate, to wit: 
“A and B as joint tenants.” Care 
shot’ Id be taken, therefore, in the lan- 
guage used, in order to prevent unneces- 
sary litigation arising therefrom. They 
are, in some respects, similar to Estates 
of Husbands and Wives or Entireties 
Estates, but dissimilar to them, in that 
the latter estates can only exist between 
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man and wife, and that a severance of 
the estate cannot be effected by the con- 
veyance, assignment or withdrawal of 
funds by either the husband or wife, 
separately, while a conveyance, assign- 
ment or withdrawal of funds by one of 
the owners of a joint tenancy account 
would cause a severance in the estate 
and thereby convert it into a tenancy in 
common estate. All of the owners 
thereof should at all times therefore join 
in the checks upon the account, unless 
one or more of them jointly or severally 
are properly authorized or deputized to 
do so. This phase of administering the 
account is taken up later herein. 

FIDUCIARY ACCOUNTS. 

Fiduciary accounts vest in the sur- 
vivor as surviving fiduciary, by opera- 
tion of the law, unless the deed, will or 
other instrument by which they are cre- 
ated provides otherwise. Surviving fidu- 
ciaries are therefore vested, ordinarily 
and without the use of express language, 
with all of the rights of the dying or 
retiring fiduciaries. All must sign the 
checks upon the account, unless a less 
number are deputized, properly, to draw 
upon the same. 

PARTNERSHIP ACCOUNTS 

Partnership Accounts, strictly speak- 
ing, are neither joint tenancy, nor ten- 
ancy in common accounts, but partake of 
the nature of both. They are therefore 
ordinarily termed Partnership Estates. 
They are similar to joint tenancy ac- 
counts inasmuch as surviving partners, 
upon the death or withdrawal of a part- 
ner, are vested with absolute control of 
the account for partnership purposes. 
Where all of the partners die the execu- 
tors or administrators of the last sur- 
viving partner are vested with the ac- 
count and are charged with the respon- 
sibility and duty of completing the firm 
matters, not as owners, but as trustees 
in possession. 

Partners must sign checks only in the 
partnership name, and not as individ- 
uals without the partnership or firm 
name accompanying their individual 



signatures. Partnerships are bound by 
the several partners’ acts when per- 
formed in the ordinary course of the 
partnership business. 



HUSBAND AND WIFE OR ENTIRETIES 
ACCOUNTS 



An estate in entirety, as it is usually 
termed, is an estate held jointly by and 
peculiar to man and wife only. Such 
estate has been recognized by law for 
ages and still holds good, unless abol- 
ished by legislative enactment. It can- 
not be either a joint tenancy or a ten- 
ancy in common, as husband and wife, 
in the eyes of the law, are one. And it 
used to be said, jokingly, before the 
passage of the married women’s acts, 
that that one was the husband. Each 
one is seized and possessed of the whole 
estate and not the half of the same. 
Each is seized with an undivided moiety 
in the whole, and not the whole of an 
undivided moiety. Survivorship, there- 
fore, is an indispensable, as well as an 
inalienable, incident and feature of the 
same. Upon the death of one of them, 
the survivor continues to be seized and 
possessed of the whole of what remains 
in the account at the time of the death 
of the first deceased, as not having been 
disposed of by them jointly in their 
joint lifetimes. This peculiar estate, 
with its unity of title and ownership, 
may well be likened unto a double- 
wicked lamp, one of the lights of which 
may become extinguished, but the lamp, 
nevertheless, with its remaining lighted 
wick, still burns on and continues to 
perform its function. The next of kin 
of the survivor take the whole estate to 
the exclusion, absolutely, of the next of 
kin of the first deceased. It differs 
from a joint tenancy account, however, 
in that an attempted alienation of one 
of them cannot cause a severance there- 
of and convert it into a tenancy in com- 
mon account, and thereby defeat the ab- 
solute and full title thereto, of the sur- 
vivor of the two. 

Both must sign the checks drawn 
thereon, unless both of them join in a 
proper power and authority vesting one 
or both of them severally as their jointly 
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deputized representative to draw there- 
in. This feature is taken up more fully 
hereinafter. 

TENANCY IN COMMON ACCOUNT 

A tenancy in common account is one 
held by two or more persons jointly, 
but without the right or survivorship, 
being incident to the joint holders as 
flowing from the estate itself; or where 
the right of survivorship is not such 
incident to joint holders, and the crea- 
tors, although intending to do so, have 
failed to create a joint tenancy by the 
use of proper and express language such 
as “to the survivors and the survivor 
of them” and thereby unintentionally 
create a tenancy in common; or where, 
by alienation of one of joint tenants 
of a properly created joint tenancy ac- 
count, a severance is effected and the 
account of such severance is converted 
into a tenancy in common account. 

It is one in which there are as many 
units as there are owners or members, 
and not one collective unit, as is the 
case with a joint tenancy. There is 
unity of possession, but separate and 
distinct titles in each unit of it. Each 
owner’s estate therein is separate and 
distinct, and he may dispose of his sep- 
arate interest as he sees fit. Upon the 
death of each tenant his or her share 
will go to and vest in, respectively, the 
next of kin of the one so dying. 

It would be foolish to create such an 
account intentionally, as it would only 
cause confusion. Separate accounts for 
each would be the only practical thing 
for them. It would therefore be created 
as a result of ignorance, mistake of the 
original depositors, or by the aliena- 
tion of one of the tenants or owners of 
a properly created joint tenancy ac- 
count. 

The bank, not knowing the respective 
shares of each of the owners thereof, in 
the absence of a properly appointed at- 
torney in fact, signed by all of them, 
should not honor the checks of them sev- 
erally and individually, but only j ointly, 
or if individually, only when properly 
apprized of the respective amount and 



share therein of such individual drawing 
thereon. 

LIABILITY OP JOINT ACCOUNT8 TO FED- 
ERAL ESTATE TAX 

Inasmuch as the interests respectively 
of owners of tenancy in common ac- 
counts are payable to the executor or 
administrator of their respective estates, 
as are also the interests of dying part- 
ners in partnership accounts, they are 
no problem to the bank, as the executors 
and administrators are primarily liable 
to notify the Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue and to pay the estate tax, if any, 
and not the bank ; neither does the bank 
bear any primary obligation to file the 
thirty-day notice with reference to fidu- 
ciary accounts. There is, however, a 
primary obligation and liability upon the 
bank with reference to joint tenancy 
and entireties accounts to file the thirty- 
day notice with the Collector of Internal 
Revenue. 

The doctrine of survivorship with ref- 
erence to Entireties Accounts of hus- 
band and wife, as well as to tenants, in 
joint tenancy accounts, is sound law. 
Ordinarily, the ultimate survivors’ es- 
tates in each instance, upon such last 
survivor’s death only, are liable for in- 
heritance taxes in the absence of local 
legislation specifically, charging the first 
decedent’s estate with the same. This 
principle is simple enough as the sur- 
vivor does not take by or through the 
one, or ones, so dying, but survives to 
the entire estate with which he or she 
was originally and primarily vested. 
However, regardless of the local law or 
the principal of survivorship, the federal 
statute, enacting the Estates Tax Law, 
does make the estate of the one so dy- 
ing liable to the estates tax thereon. In 
appraising the estate for estate taxa- 
tion, the act says that “All interests 
held jointly or by entirety, or deposits 
in banks in joint names and payable to 
either or survivor, except only such part 
as may be shown to have belonged to 
such other person originally and never 
belonged to the decedent, shall be in- 
cluded in the decedent’s gross estate.” 
The Regulations and Decisions of the 
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Treasury Department at Washington 
further make it the absolute duty of 
banks, having such accounts to file the 
thirty-day notice upon the death of any 
one of the tenants of such account. The 
burden of paying the tax is not placed 
upon the bank, but it is the primary ob- 
ligation of the bank to file the notice. 
This obligation falls upon the bank only 
where the beneficial interest or estate 
therein vests and goes to the survivor 
without first passing through the hands 
of the executor or administrator of the 
deceased joint tenant. Of course, if the 
estate of the decedent, plus his interest 
in the joint or entirety account, is not 
in excess of the fifty thousand dollar ex- 
emption, plus allowable deductions, 
there will be no tax assessed or levied 
against the estate, but that fact does not 
relieve the bank of its duty to file said 
notice with the collector. 

Whether or not the several states, re- 
spectively, by legislative enactments, 
have in the same manner made interests 
of first deceased joint tenants or en- 
tireties tenants liable for inheritance or 
transfer taxes, can be ascertained by 
reference to the respective acts levying 
the same. In Pennsylvania, however, 
they are neither taxable nor liable for 
his debts. 

use op "or” and "and” in joint and 

ENTIRETIES ESTATES 

The indiscriminate use of the word 
"or” for "and” as has been practiced 
by the banks in joint tenancy and en- 
tireties accounts has heretofore and is 
now bearing its fruit of litigation and 
will continue to do so until it is discon- 
tinued. A reference to the recent case 
of Morristown Trust Company v. Cap- 
sick, in the June 5 , 1919 , issue of the 
"Atlantic Reporter,” will throw some 
light upon the subject, but it does not 
quite go far enough. 

The use of the word "or” between the 
names of the owners of the account in 
its title or caption is only inviting liti- 
gation, whereas it may be perfectly 
properly used in designating the per- 



sons, severally empowered to draw 
against the account. The caption or 
title of the account is one thing and the 
power to draw thereon is another. The 
intermixing of them is a dangerous prac- 
tice. The caption or title of the account 
should cover and contain only the man- 
ner in which the title to the account is 
held and owned, and, in the case of joint 
tenancy accounts and possibly entireties 
accounts, where the law is not clear, how 
it should devolve upon the death of one 
or more as "A and B and the survivor 
of them as (joint tenants) (tenants by 
the entireties),” as the case may be, and 
thus leave no loophole for litigation as 
to the nature of the estate created. 
Were we to use the word "or” in place 
of "and” in the title to the account, we 
should fail to create that which we in- 
tend to create, for the word "or” in its 
ordinary and proper sense is distinctly 
a disjunctive and not a conjunctive and 
it will be so construed ordinarily. 

There being an absolute and original 
gift and delivery made of the various 
deposits as credited to the properly cre- 
ated account designating a clear title to 
the fund, and there being a separate and 
distinct power vesting in some one or 
more in a quasi fiduciary capacity only 
to draw upon the account, whether such 
deputized person or persons be one or 
more of themselves, or a third and dis- 
interested person, there cannot be any 
question raised as to a possible result- 
ing trust created in favor of the original 
donor or depositor to the account, for 
the balance of the same at the time of 
the death of the original donor or de- 
positor, remaining unused and not with- 
drawn by the other person or benefi- 
ciary, who might have withdrawn the 
same, fully, in exercise of the power and 
authority in him or her vested and ex- 
ercisable in the decedent-depositor's 
lifetime. 

For the same reasons just stated, an 
account created as is hereby recom- 
mended could not be construed as being 
testamentary in character and thus fall 
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because it is not made in the manner 
prescribed by statute. 

Your author has devised and submits 
the following outlined signature card, 
which he believes, without doubt, will 
allay any question either as to the na- 
ture of the estate intended to be created 
or as to the time of vesting of the same, 
and thus forestall and prevent any liti- 
gation thereon, as it is a full and com- 
plete contract in itself : 



Title to this account is owned and Tested in 



and to the survlvora and survivor of them as 
Joint tenants or tenants by the entireties. 

Power to draw hereon and the authorised sig- 
natures to be accepted. 

We, the undersigned, reserve in us Jointly 
power always to draw hereon ; but I- we further, 
as representing us Jointly, but not severally, do 
authorize and empower any one of us at any 
time during his or her life and the life of thia 
account to draw hereon ; such drawing hereon 
shall be construed as the act of all owners here- 
of Jointly. 

West End Trust Company, Philadelphia 
Dated , 19 .... 




The High Cost of Living 

CjOME very practical observations on 
the above topic have been put forth 
by Andrew J. Frame, chairman of the 
board of the Waukesha (Wis.) National 
Bank. A few selections follow: 

Common sense thinkers know that capital 
and labor must go hand in hand or human 
progress halts. Profiteering is confined to 
the few. Government reports indicated a 
few years ago that out of some 317,000 cor- 
porations 4-0 per cent, paid no income tax 
and the average profits of the whole on 
capitals employed were but 4.3 per cent. 
On the other hand, no intelligent man can 
honestly deny that labor is better housed, 
better clothed and better fed in the United 
States than the world’s history records. 
Therefore, let us reason together a little 
over our largely mental hysteria. 

No sane man can afford to be unjust to 
labor. Capital and labor are both necessary 
to human progress and just in proportion 
as one suffers, the other suffers also. 

“Be-it-enacted” theories never made two 
blades of grass grow where one grew be- 
fore. But labor does. Longer and not 
shorter hours a starving world must have. 



Increased production is the only true rem- 
edy for the high cost of living, and also the 
only true principle for added comforts In 
the world of progress. 



The Way to Progress 

By Otto H. Kahn 



THE wa y progress is not to pull 
everybody down to a common level 
of mediocrity, but to stimulate individ- 
ual effort, and strive to raise the gen- 
eral level of well-being and opportunity. 

It is not material success which 
should be abolished; it is poverty and 
justified discontent which should be 
abolished. 

We cannot abolish poverty by divi- 
sion, but only by multiplication. 

It is not by the spoliation of some, 
but by creating larger assets and broad- 
er opportunity for all, that national 
well-being can and must be enhanced. 

I wonder how many people realize 
that, if all incomes above $10,000 were 
taken and distributed among those 
earning less than $10,000, the result, 
as near as it is possible to figure out, 
would be that the income of those re- 
ceiving that distribution would be in- 
creased barely ten per cent. 

And the result of any such division 
would be an immense loss in national 
productivity by turning a powerful and 
fructifying stream into a mass of rivu- 
lets, many of which would simply lose 
themselves in the sand. 

I wonder how many people know that 
the frequent and loud assertion that the 
great bulk of the wealth of the nation 
is held by a small number of rich men, 
is wholly false; and that the fact is, on 
the contrary, that seven-eighths of our 
national income goes to those with in- 
comes of $5,000 or less, and but one- 
eighth to those with incomes above $5,- 
000. Moreover, those in receipt of in- 
comes of $5,000 or less, pay little or 
no income tax, while those having large 
incomes are subjected to very heavily 
progressive income taxes. 
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Proposed Licensing of the Meat 
Packing Industry 



G OVERNMENT operation of pri- 
vate business under the license 
system, as proposed under the 
Kenyon, the Kendrick, and similar bills 
now pending at Congress with the Amer- 
ican meat packer as the immediate ob- 
jective victim, is establishing an ex- 
ceedingly dangerous precedent. 

The Kenyon Bill is the camel nosing 
its way into the Arab’s tent. Govern- 
ment operation of private business is 
scarcely likely to stop with the pack- 
ers. Measures providing that all busi- 
ness, of every size and description, con- 
ducted in inter-state commerce, must be 
operated under Government license 
have been introduced in Congress. It is 
perfectly conceivable that every line of 
industrial activity may ultimately be 
subjected to Government control by li- 
cense — including the publication of 
newspapers and magazines. 

The Kellogg Bill is another measure 
providing for the licensing of corpora- 
tions engaged in inter-state commerce. 
It would give a body like the Federal 
Trade Commission the power to par- 
alyze or destroy any business pro- 
nounced by it, as guilty of unfair trad- 
ing or profiteering, regardless of the 
real facts, after an ex-parte hearing. 

President Wilson, in his recent 
message to Congress, advocated Gov- 
ernment control of business by the li- 
cense system. 

Under Government operation all 
business initiative and enterprise would 
dry up and disappear. There would 
be no incentive to organize large in- 
dustrial and commercial enterprises 
based upon efficiency in operation and 
economies resulting from scientific 
.management and elimination of all 
waste. This has been the principal 



source of the marvelous success at- 
tained by the large meat packing es- 
tablishments. 

American business has flourished and 
our products have been distributed to 
every country in the world. The su- 




J. OGDEN ARMOUR 



periority of our food products, our 
railroads, steel fabrications, agricul- 
tural machinery, electrical appliances, 
motor cars, and other industrial com- 
modities has been due to the powerful 
stimulus of private energy, ambition^ 
and efficiency. 

The growth of Armour and Com- 
pany and other packing enterprises has 
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followed the lines of other business 
and commercial activity in this coun- 
try. It has developed as a result of 
capable management of factories and 
distributing systems, in response to 
public demand for packing house prod- 
ucts of first quality, economically pro- 
duced. 

The only allegation which can be 
substantiated against the meat pack- 
ing industry is that it is conducted 
upon a large scale — that the business 
in the aggregate runs into billions of 
dollars. There is no evidence that the 
packers are violating or evading a law, 
or that they are profiteering. 

ACTIVE COMPETITION IN MEAT PACKING 

There is no evidence of collusion be- 
tween the packers, but there is plenty 
of proof that there is active competi- 
tion between the five large companies. 
Why then should the meat packing 
companies be attacked by the Federal 
Trade Commission and the U. S. De- 
partment of Justice at a time when 
their profits are the lowest in their his- 
tory and when only a few months ago 
their perfect organization and efficient 
practices made it possible for this coun- 
try to supply the world with food — 
one of the most essential factors in 
winning the war for liberty? 

The answer must be that these at- 
tacks largely are political in character. 
Formerly the tariff w*as an issue in 
nearly every political campaign. Sev- 
eral years ago it was the fashion to 
heckle the railroads. Now the pack- 
ers have been selected as the “goat.” 
It is the open season for the packing 
industry. A jumble of misinformation 
and unwarranted deductions has been 
introduced by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and legislative bills have been 
presented as a complement of the com- 
mission’s destructive policy. Simul- 
taneously the U. S. Department of Jus- 
tice has started suit against the pack- 
ers. 

There is a vague idea in the minds 
of some people that Government con- 
trol of the packing industry would re- 
sult in higher prices for live stock and 



lower living costs. How it would be 
possible to pay higher price for live 
stock and at the same time decrease 
the cost of the meat products, no one 
can explain, for it has not as yet been 
suggested that any deficiency resulting 
under Government management would 
be met by general taxation, as in the 
case of the railroads. 

INEFFICIENCY OF GOVERNMENT 
OPERATION 

Experience in this country with Gov- 
ernment operation has not been of such 
happy character as to impress one with 
the belief that Government operation 
of the meat packing industry would 
result in cheaper steaks, chops, roast 
beef, or sausage. Government opera- 
tion of the railroad system has not 
been an unqualified success. The rail- 
roads for the first six months of this 
year show a deficit of $250,000,000, and 
the deficit is constantly increasing. 
Freight rates are so high that they 
impose a material addition to the cost 
of living. Passenger rates are up also. 
Experience of Government operation 
of the telephone and telegraph lines 
has not been more reassuring. It is 
unfortunately true that Government 
operation is extravagant and inefficient. 
The reason, of course, is that Govern- 
ment operation does not have to be 
conducted upon an economical basis 
and inferior and expensive service is 
the invariable result. 

PROVISIONS OF THE KENYON BILL 

The Kenyon Bill, which embodies all 
the features of the Kendrick Bill, with 
some extra socialistic frills, is an as- 
tonishing example of projected radical 
legislation. This bill, which is now 
before the committee of agriculture and 
forestry of the United States Senate, 
gives the Secretary of Agriculture the 
most autocratic, arbitrary pow r er over 
a business in which billions of dollars 
are invested. It provides that no one, 
until he has obtained a license from 
the Secretary of Agriculture, can en- 
gage in inter-state foreign commerce 
in any of the following lines of busi- 
ness : 
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1. Slaughtering live stock. 

2. Preparing live stock market for 

sale. 

S. Marketing live stock products. 

4. Conducting or operating a stock 

yard. 

5. Live stock commission. 

6. Collecting or distributing live 

stock market quotations or Mar- 
ket News. 

7. Buying, selling, or shipping dairy 

products, prfbltry, or poultry 
products in excess of $500,000 
a year. 

Present packing houses or any fu- 
ture packing establishments will not be 
allowed to operate until they have ob- 
tained a license from the Secretary of 
Agriculture. After the licenses have 
been granted, the Secretary is em- 
powered to make such rules and regu- 
lations for the conduct of the packing 
house as he may decide. 

He is authorized to regulate prices, 
to prescribe the method of doing busi- 
ness, the character of the plants to be 
used, the method of handling live stock, 
and is given unlimited power to regu- 
late every branch of the industry. Un- 
der the Kenyon Bill, if enacted into 
law, the licensee is compelled to agree 
in advance at the time the license is 
issued to obey every such regulation, 
past or future, whether it is valid or 
not, regardless of the effect it would 
have upon the industry. 

If the Secretary of Agriculture so 
decides he can compel any packing 
plant to open all of its facilities to 
“accommodate” other manufacturers 
and shippers. 

The result of this elaborate license 
system would be to place in the hands 
of subordinates in the Agricultural De- 
partment who are unfamiliar with the 
intricate details of the business, the 
operation and management of all pack- 
ing houses in this country, regardless 
of their size. 

The bill requires all persons who 
are engaged in the business of slaugh- 
tering live stock, or preparing live stock 
products for sale, to sell and dispose 
of, within two years, any stock yards 
or interest therein owned by them. 



The evident purpose of this provi- 
sion is to place the stock yards under 
Government control and operation with 




By-Products of Armour and Company 



all the inefficiency and waste that would 
inevitably result. 



PRESENT METHOD OF CONDUCTING 
STOCK YARDS 



The stock yards contiguous to the 
packing plants of the various centers 
of production in this country are now 
conducted on the highest scale of effi- 
ciency. They are receiving places for 
the cattle, hogs, and sheep of produc- 
ers — “hotels” for live stock, as they 
have been called. The stock is brought 
in at all hours of the day and night, 
unloaded, watered and cared for and 
is sold to furnish the raw material for 
the packing plant, or disposed of to 
feeders and shipped to other market 
centers or farms. 

Under the present system the yards 
furnish a fair competitive market for 
all interests. No one is favored, no 
one has any advantages over any other 
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producer or buyer. It is not difficult 
to imagine what would be the effect 
of Government management of these 
stock yards ; Government red tape, 
Government circumlocution, possibly 
political favoritism, would prevail. 
There would be delays in loading and 
unloading, if we may be permitted to 
base our opinion upon Government 
practices in other Federal departments. 
There certainly would be increased 
costs of operatitii, and who would 
meet this cost but producers and con- 
sumers ? 

The only reason that packers are 
financially interested in the stock yards 
is to maintain the present efficiency of 
the yards. In a great many cases they 
have been obliged to finance the yards 
in connection with packing plants. The 
packers would be perfectly willing to 
relinquish their financial holdings in 
the yards if they were given reasonable 
assurance that the present efficiency 
would not be lessened, but they are de- 
pendent upon the regular supply of 
raw material in the form of meat ani- 
mals for the slaughter houses and nat- 
urally fear interruption to business and 
interference with distribution to con- 
sumers. 



LIMITING THE OPERATIONS OF THE 
PACKERS 



Another radical feature of the Ken- 
yon Bill provides that the Secretary of 
Agriculture may, if he so desires, com- 
pel the packers immediately to sell and 
abandon every branch of their business 
except that pertaining to live stock and 
the by-products. The effect of this 
would be to deprive the consuming 
public of the market facilities of the 
various packers and at the same time 
limit the market of the producers. The 
constitutional right of the American 
business man to engage in more than 
one business at the same time would 
be withdrawn. What would be the 
result? Is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that this limitation of business, 
this destruction of competition, would 
be followed by increased cost of food 
products and that the consumer would 
be placed under a great disadvantage? 
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How important the packing industry 
distributing system with its refriger- 
ator cars and hundreds of branch 
houses is to the consuming public has 
been demonstrated recently. The 
Government has undertaken to dispose 
of millions of dollars' worth of food 
products — the surplus of supplies in 
the hands of the War Department dur- 
ing the war which made it necessary 
for us to send millions of tons of food- 
stuffs overseas for the American Army 
and soldiers of the Allies. The Gov- 
ernment was unable to satisfactorily 



a condition arising under which the 
branch houses and the packing com- 
panies in such centers as Boston and 
other cities which are dependent en- 
tirely upon the receipt of food supplies 
from the West finding themselves in a 
state of half, or complete food famine 
with greatly enhanced prices. 

An Inter-state Commerce Commis- 
sion report a year ago made it per- 
fectly plain that privately owned re- 
frigerator cars are as essential to the 
packing industry as a modern packing 
plant, and asserted further that the 




Hog Killing, View Showing Pig Wheels in Action, Armour and Company, Chicago 



distribute this foodstuff because ave- 
nues for its disposal to the public were 
not available. It finally had to enlist 
the service of the Postal Department. 
Much confusion ensued. 

Notwithstanding the fact that at the 
present time there are not enough re- 
frigerator cars in the United States 
to transport the products of all the 
packing houses, the Kenyon Bill would 
deprive the packing companies of their 
privately owned rolling stock. There 
would be no guarantee under the en- 
forcement of this provision that there 
would be a sufficient number of cars 
available at all times to transport high- 
ly perishable articles of food from cen- 
ters of production to centers of con- 
sumption. It is not difficult to foresee 



consuming public participated in the 
benefits. 

The railroads have neglected to sup- 
ply adequate facilities for the transpor- 
tation of meat and other perishable 
food products and there is no assurance 
that these facilities would be provided. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is 
given almost unlimited power under the 
Kenyon Bill. He can deprive the meat 
packer of his license and throw the 
company into the hands of a receiver 
on the slightest provocation. A minor 
employee of a packing company might 
commit some infraction of the rules es- 
tablished by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and as a result the license of the 
company would be in jeopardy. 

The Kenyon Bill also limits the free 
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right of appeal to the courts to which 
every American citizen is entitled. 

A STEPPING STONE TO GOVERNMENT 
OWNERSHIP OF BASIC INDUSTRIES 

If this bill, which actually provides 
for Government operation of packing 
houses, stock yards and plants handling 
dairy products and poultry becomes a 
law, it is a stepping stone to Govern- 
ment ownership of every basic industry 
in the United. States, submitting us to 
paternalism and socialism from which 
there may be no turning back. 

We have seen how Government oper- 
ation of the manufacturing enterprises 
in Russia has resulted in the practical 
suspension of all industry and almost 
prohibitive prices for food and other 
commodities. Are we headed in the 
same direction? Is it not time for the 
business interests and consumers of 
the country to make their influence 
count and prevent the demoralization 
of one of the leading industries of the 
country, especially as its destruction 
would increase the cost of living and 
add to social discontent? 

The action of the United States Gov- 
ernment in starting suit against the 
packers for violation of the anti-trust 
laws is welcomed by the packers. It 
will establish the facts that the busi- 
ness has been conducted upon lawful, 
legitimate lines, with a minimum of 
profits and a maximum of production, 
which lias been in the interest of the 
public. 

packers’ profits not excessive 

All the investigations and all the 
legal proceedings in the world cannot 
alter the fact that during the war the 
packers made but 5.6 per cent profit 
on the food products regulated by the 
United States Food Administration or 
about half of what was permitted un- 
der those regulations, and the report 
of the Food Administration to Congress 
will substantiate this assertion. 

Armour and Company last year 
earned less than two cents on each dol- 
lar of sales, and on the meat business 
the profit was much lower. Could 



those who are criticizing and attacking 
the packers have conducted the busi- 
ness upon such a narrow margin of 
profit? Would it have been possible 
under Government control? 

A fair, impartial investigation by the 
Government and the courts is what the 
packers desire. It will show that the 
packers are not responsible for the 
high cost of living. It will demon- 
strate the part played in high prices 
by production costs, including wages, 
raw material, freight rates and the 
high taxes caused by the war. 

REVIEW OF THE BUSINESS OF ARMOUR 
AND COMPANY 

Armour and Company last year did 
a business of $861,000,000 on the nar- 
row margin of 1.8 cents net profit 
for each dollar of sales. The profits 
of the company on all business were 
9 per cent on the capital invested, 
which is in the neighborhood of $173,- 
000,000. The company has fifteen 
packing establishments, situated in Chi- 
cago; Kansas City, Kansas; East St. 
Louis; Fort Worth, Texas; South 
Omaha, Nebraska; Sioux City, Iowa; 
St. Joseph, Missouri; Denver, Colo.; 
New York; Jersey City, N. J.; Indian- 
apolis, Indiana; Jacksonville, Florida; 
Spokane, Washington; South St. Paul, 
Minnesota, and Tifton, Georgia. It 
has something like 450 branch packing 
houses in centers of consumption 
throughout the country. 

J. Ogden Armour, president of the 
Company, succeeded his father, the 
late P. D. Armour, in that position in 
1901. He has made the meat packing 
business his chief interest in life, al- 
though he is engaged in other indus- 
trial and financial enterprises. When 
he left college he started to learn the 
business from the ground up the same 
as any other applicant for a position. 
His first work was in the mailing de- 
partment of the Chicago general office 
at a nominal salary. He has worked 
in various departments in the plants 
until there is no detail of the business 
that he does not understand from per- 
sonal experience. 

How the business has grown in the 
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last eighteen years may be gathered 
from the fact that on the death of the 
late P. D. Armour, a business of only 
$180,000,000 a year was being done, or 
about one-fifth of its present dimen- 
sions. Under his son’s management 
the business has been largely extended. 
New packing plants have been estab- 
lished in important centers of produc- 
tion to meet the increasing demand of 
consumers, not only in this country but 
all over the world. The latest plant 



the packing plant at Tifton, Georgia. 
As a result of this enterprise the pro- 
ducers of Georgia and surrounding 
states will be furnished with a regular 
unfailing market, reaching the millions 
of consumers in the eastern territory 
as well as European purchasers of 
American meat. Lack of distributing 
facilities formerly shut off this section 
to the detriment of producers as well 
as consumers. 

During 1918 in the fourteen paek- 




Sheep Killing. Armour and Company, Chicago 



will soon be opened at St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, and will represent an invest- 
ment of several millions of dollars. 

The establishment of these packing 
plants is an important aid to the de- 
velopment of the live stock industry. 
By placing meat packing plants in cen- 
ters of production, long hauls are obvi- 
ated, and the consequent shrinkage of 
live stock in. transit as well as high 
freight rates, which reduce the revenue 
of the producer, is saved. 

Farm land has increased in value 
and it has been the experience that 
commercial and industrial activity in 
these packing centers is greatly in- 
creased. Not long ago, at the request 
of producers in the surrounding terri- 
tory, Armour and Company acquired 



ing plants of the company then in oper- 
ation Armour and Company had 57,308 
employees. The average wage of these 
employees is something between $25.00 
and $30.00 a week. For common labor 
the average is 4 8 Vo cents an hour. 
The wage rate has increased 134 per 
cent since the pre-war period and on 
the date that this was written negotia- 
tions were in progress for further in- 
creases in the plants running up to 70 
cents an hour for common labor. For 
skilled labor the rate of course is much 
higher — $1 an hour being a common 
rate. 

During 1918 Armour and Company 
paid out for hogs $245,131,715.00; for 
cattle $232,709,657.00; for sheep $21,- 
530,610.00: for calves $15,599,044.00. 
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SIZE OF THE BUSINESS INVITES ATTACK 

It is this magnitude of operation 
which has incurred the hostility of that 
portion of the public which does not 
fully understand the unfailing economic 
law that economy in operation only is 
possible when industry is conducted 
upon a large scale. The size of Ar- 
mour and Company and other packing 
enterprises has made it possible to pay 
producers the highest market price for 
their live stock and to sell it to consum- 
ers at such a narrow margin of profit 
as would be utterly impossible were 
the business conducted with the small 
scale abattoirs such as existed in this 
country forty years ago. Armour and 
Company probably averaged about a 
quarter of a cent a pound on beef in 
1918, so that the average person, who 
is supposed to consume about 180 
pounds of meat a year according to 
Government statisticians, paid Armour 
and Company a net profit on all his 
meat of only 45 cents. If this profit 
were wiped out entirely meat would be 
no cheaper to the consumer. 

THE UTILIZATION OF BY-PRODUCTS 

One of the greatest examples of effi- 
ciency in the meat packing business as 
conducted by such large concerns as 
Armour and Company is found in the 
development of hundreds of by-prod- 
ucts from material that formerly was 
discarded as waste. This could only 
be possible as a result of large scale 
operation. By utilizing the bones, hair, 
viscera and every other part of the 
meat animals it is possible to make a 
small profit — ranging from $1.00 to 
$1.25 — on a 1,000-pound steer, un- 
der favorable circumstances, although 
the dressed meat of the animal, 
which amounts to but 565 pounds, 
is sold for considerably less than the 
animal cost the packers at live weight. 

Armour and Company have exten- 
sive research laboratories where en- 
thusiastic and hard-working scientists 
have evolved new and elaborate pro- 
cesses as a result of which all waste 
products are converted into valuable 



commercial articles. During the war 
many of the pharmaceutical products 
were in great demand. Surgical liga- 
tures made from the intestines of the 
sheep were furnished to the Govern- 
ment in enormous quantities. At one 
time the entire cheese industry in this 
country was threatened as a result of 
the scarcity of rennet, the curdling fer- 
ment made from a calf’s stomach. A 
new product, named rennase, as a re- 
sult of patient research work, was made 
from the stomach of the hog; it proved 
a satisfactory substitute and the cheese 
industry was saved. A pharmaceutical 
preparation used for shocks resulting 
from wounds was developed and proved 
a boon of incalculable worth for suf- 
fering soldiers. 

The by-products are divided into 
two classes, the edible and inedible. 
The edible products come from the 
hearts, livers, brains, ox-tails, kidneys, 
sweet breads, tongues, fats, rennet 
blood and a few others — formerly dis- 
carded. 

Among the inedible products are 
commercial articles from wool, hair, 
hides, sinews, fats, blood, glands, vi- 
scera and bones. 

From the wool, hair and hides are 
produced all varieties of leather, 
brushes, plaster binders, felt, padding, 
hair for upholstering furniture and for 
mattresses, glue and lanolin. 

From the sinews, fats and blood such 
products are derived as blood meal, 
filler for leather, ammoniate for fertil- 
izer, meat meal, illuminating and lubri- 
cating oils, glue, gelatine, isinglass, ben- 
zoinated lard, lard stearine, mutton tal- 
low. 

The glands and the viscera supply 
such products as sausage casings, gold- 
beaters’ skins, perfume bottle caps, ten- 
nis strings, strings for violins and 
other musical instruments. 

Some of the most useful and inter- 
esting articles are made from bones 
such as buttons, combs, hairpins, um- 
brella handles, napkin rings, tobacco 
boxes, buckles, crochet needles, knife 
handles, dice, chessmen, electrical 
bushings, washers, artificial teeth, bone 
rings for nursing bottles, glue, case 
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hardening bone, gelatine, fertilizer, oils, 
grease, and soap. 

Some of the most valuable bv-prod- 
acts consist of pharmaceutical prepar- 
ations. These include pepsin, pancrea- 
tin, thyroids, suprerenals, benzoinated 
lard, pituitary liquid, pineal substance, 
and red bone marrow. 

The foregoing include but a small 
number of the principal by-products. 
There are subdivisions of these which 
make the list run into the hundreds. 
Among those which have not been men- 
tioned are lard, soap, candles, glycerin, 
tallow, neats- foot oil, rennet, and oleo- 



SUPPLYING FOOD IN WAR TIME 

The greatest exhibition of the per- 
fection attained in manufacturing oper- 
ations and the distribution system of 
the large packing companies came dur- 
ing the war when they were called upon 
to feed not only millions of troops of 
this country and abroad, but also mil- 
lions of soldiers of our Allies and # 
countless starving people overseas. 

Armour and Company recently re- 
ceived a letter from one of the bureaus 
of the War Department in Washington 
asking for certain details of the oper- 




Canning Department, Armour and Company, Chicago 



margarine. Armour and Company 
manufacture 30,000,000 pounds of oleo- 
margarine a year in a model factory 
in Chicago. 

The manufacture of fertilizer mate- 
rials gives value and puts into com- 
mercial form a large variety of pack- 
ers’ waste not usable in glue, curled 
hair, felt or stock feed. The develop- 
ment of by-products has been made pos- 
sible by recent improvement in large 
scale control of mechanical refrigera- 
tion and the enormous volume of busi- 
ness which justified the big packers in 
making an equally enormous invest- 
ment in plant and equipment. 



ations of the company during the war 
and the following paragraph in the 
communication was particularly grati- 
fying to this company: 

The food supply of the army, of course, 
was one of the largest problems the army 
had to deal with and I assure you that it is 
the consensus of opinion of purchasing 
agencies of the War Department at Wash- 
ington that the war could not have been 
successfully carried on without the loyal 
cooperation of the packing concerns in Chi- 
cago. 

To keep the armies of this country 
and the Allies in the “fed-up” condi- 
tion which had such important bearing 
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upon military results, it was necessary 
to send an unceasing supply of meat 
products overseas. Large quantities 
were sent upon rush orders. The Food 
Administration upon numerous occa- 
sions would call up the Chicago office 
of Armour and Company on the long 
distance telephone from Washington 
and order the immediate dispatch of 
hundreds of carloads of meat products. 

The call for tremendously increased 
production taxed the managerial re- 
sources, the capacity of the plants and 
the skill of every worker of Armour 
and Company. The Government was 
taking 40 per cent of the firm's food 
products at the time the armistice was 
signed. The abnormal demands made it 
necessary to increase the force of em- 
ployees by more than 50 per cent in 
some plants. New buildings were every- 
where erected and extensions made to 
the meat packing establishments. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
machinery were required to meet press- 
ing needs. It was necessary to expand 
the entire business. There was a short- 
age of labor and there was difficulty in 
obtaining containers and other material. 
Transportation at times was uncertain 
and the difficulties incident to continu- 
ous operation were enormous. 

In spite of all these handicaps pro- 
duction was maintained at an amazing 
rate. Over 100 carloads of meat a 
day, or 75,000,000 pounds a month, 
went forward to the army. The choic- 
est hogs, the finest beef cattle raised, 
were reserved by Armour and Company 
for the forces fighting at the front. 
During the entire war not a single jus- 
tifiable complaint was made regarding 
the service or quality of the product. 

During the severest fighting, a daily 
average of 240 carloads, 8,000,000 
pounds of meat, was shipped until con- 
gestion at the Atlantic seaports became 
so great that the terminal facilities 
were unable to handle such enormous 
quantities of food. 

Armour and Company also supplied 
large quantities of meat and other prod- 
ucts to our Allies. The first order of 
the French Government was for 9,000,- 
000 cans of tinned meat. The first 



large order of the Italian Government 
was for 17,000,000 tins of meat, and 
it may be added that these orders were 
delivered thirty days ahead of time. 
Millions of soldiers at home had to be 
fed also. Large centers of population 
had cantonments and mobilization 
camps quartering from 40,000 to 50,000 
men each. The refrigerator cars of 
Armour and Company and other pack- 
ers, the branch houses and special 
car routes, made it possible to see that 
these soldiers were fed, without disar- 
ranging the great distribution system 
for supplying food to the civilian pop- 
ulation of the country. It would have 
been impossible to feed our army and 
the troops of our Allies as well as to 
supply the domestic population with- 
out the organization and distribution 
facilities of the large meat packing es- 
tablishments of this country. 

SERVICE OF THE REFRIGERATOR CAR 

The invention and development of 
the refrigerator car has contributed 
more perhaps to the success of the meat 
packing business in this country and 
the market it has afforded to produc- 
ers than any other single factor. Pre- 
vious to the development of the re- 
frigerator car, the packing business 
was largely a pickling business. Philip 
D. Armour, founder of Armour and 
Company, who in 1874 had built the 
largest curing room in the world, saw 
the possibilities of the refrigerator car 
and how through its systematic oper- 
ation the public would be able to ob- 
tain fresh, wholesome, tender beef at 
all times. He visualized the products 
of the western plains supplied to the 
cities of the East at the maximum price 
to the farmer and the minimum price 
to the consumer. He looked ahead and 
saw through the use of the refrigerator 
car in connection with cold storage 
fresh meats and perishable products 
made available both in winter and sum- 
mer. 

Previous to this period there had 
been no such thing as an adequate fresh 
meat supply in the East and before the 
late 80’s such beef as was shipped 
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there from the western plains mostly 
went alive in stock cars. Production 
cost of cattle in the prairie sections 
was low but the shipment to eastern 
centers of population, where there was 
no grazing land, was costly and the 
means of transportation unsatisfactory. 
The cattle suffered in consequence of 
the long journey in the cars, lost 
weight and meat produced of this stock 
was likely to be of inferior grade. A 
1000-pound steer so transported ac- 
tually represented only 565 pounds of 
dressed meat and the 4*35 pounds of 
waste was included in the transporta- 
tion charges. 

The first refrigerator cars were built 
as an experiment. The railroads were 
not responsive to the demands for re- 
frigerator cars and interposed many 
objections. The carriers never had 
been strongly in favor of refrigerator 
cars and finally Armour and Company 
and the other meat packing companies 
had to build the vehicles as they were 
required. This will account for the 
fact that most of the refrigerator cars 
used by Armour and Company and 
other meat packers are privately 
owned. By means of the meat refrig- 
erator cars of Armour and Company, 
the hundreds of branch houses in var- 
ious parts of the country and through 
them many thousands of retail dealers 
throughout the country are supplied 
regularly with fresh, wholesome meat 
and other food products. These branch 
houses are established in all important 
centers of consumption. The refriger- 
ator cars reach these depots two or 
three times a week or more frequently, 
depending upon the importance of the 
house and the demand for meat. 

In addition to the cars which supply 
the branch houses and to those which 
are utilized especially in export busi- 
ness, there are several refrigerator car 



route organizations, each with a staff 
of about fifty men, which supply small- 
er cities and towns of from 500 to 3,000 
people where no branch houses are 
situated. Two cars a week go to these 
smaller centers of consumption from 
Armour and Company, insuring a regu- 
lar supply of fresh meat and other per- 
ishable products at all seasons. If it 
were not for the car routes, many of 
these smaller places especially in the 
West would be dependent upon pickled 
meat during the summer months, or at 
least it would be impossible for them 
to obtain fresh meat. Some of them, 
indeed, are unable to obtain ice during 
the summer months. It is obvious that 
any curtailment of the supply of re- 
frigerator cars used by the packers 
would greatly demoralize the distribut- 
ing system of food to the consumers 
of this country. In fact, there are not 
a sufficient number of refrigerator cars 
at the present time. Without the effi- 
cient operation of refrigerator cars the 
packing houses could not continue and 
the public would not be able to get its 
daily supply of meats and other food. 

PRESENT 8TATE OF MEAT PACKING IN- 
DUSTRY RESULT OF GENERATIONS OF 
CAREFUL MANAGEMENT 

It has taken generations of careful 
management and unceasing attention to 
detail to develop the meat packing 
business as conducted by Armour and 
Company and other large packers to 
its present stage of effective operation. 
Turning the complicated mechanism of 
such an important industry over to in- 
experienced Government officials would 
throw this complex machine out of gear, 
greatly increase the expenses of oper- 
ation and would afford no correspond- 
ing benefit to producers, consumers or 
the industrial or financial world. 
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The demand of the times is for an increase of production as the most effective remedy for 
the shortage of commodities. While the demand is correct enough, it is justly pointed out by the 
author of the following article that “It is an era when science and scientific analysis must be 
applied to industrial development in the interest of investors with a view not alone of increasing 
production, but with the idea of undertaking and stimulating production only of such products as 
are of true and lasting industrial worth.” He also points out in a very interesting way how 
this scientific analysis may be utilized in removing invention from the realm of uncertainty to 
that of assured success and in generally raising the standard of productive industry. — Editor 
Bankers Magazine. 



C OORDINATION of industry and 
finance to meet the exigencies 
of the future is one of the most 
important necessities of the present. 
Primarily so, perhaps, because industry 
finds itself facing a peculiar, not to say 
difficult, situation which in its funda- 
mentals is highly ideal, yet which as a 
measure of our own national industrial 
protection must be highly commercial- 
ized. Ideal because our industries will 
be called upon to supply the needs of 
nations laid waste, and rehabilitate their 
industrial structures that they may as 
soon as possible extricate themselves 
from a state of almost total non-produc- 
tion into which they have been thrown 
as a result of war. Commercialized, 
because as soon as this rehabilitation 
is once accomplished these nations will 
enter the world markets as our com- 
petitors. 

It is obvious that in such a situation 
not a little danger exists for ourselves 
and that the utmost care must be taken 
in developing our industries to guard 
against any possibility of weakening 
our own economic position. The chief 
danger lies, perhaps, in over-ambitious 
attempts to expand our industries be- 
yond the limits where absorption of 
their products may be freely had with- 
out due consideration or investigation 
ago 
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of the character or quality, of the 
products to be manufactured. If we 
are to meet the future situation fully, 
it is of the utmost importance that our 
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industries be developed only along such 
lines as will insure the raising of the 
standards of quality of their products 
to such excellence that they will find 
ready acceptance in every market of 
the world in the face of the keenest 
competition of foreign competitors. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF BANKERS AND 
CAPITALISTS 

As the bankers and capitalists of the 
country are in a large measure respon- 
sible for our industrial growth, a pro- 
portionate responsibility rests with them 
as investors to subject all enterprises 
to which they lend financial support to 
most rigid investigation and analysis, 
to determine exactly the merit and 
marketability of the products to be 
manufactured. Strangely enough this 
has not been the practice in the past,, 
chiefly because under old time condi-; 
tions industries throve and prospered j 
under circumstances which today would j 
spell disaster. The System, however, ; 
has been tremendously costly, as many 
who have invested money in industrial 
and manufacturing enterprises can tes- 
tify to their great regret. 

The time has passed, however, when 
such practices can longer be looked 
upon as profitable. Changing conditions 
make for changing methods, and we 
must adjust our methods to meet the 
new necessities imposed upon us. We 
can no longer look at the world 
through the small end of the glass. We 
must adjust our lenses to give us a 
close-up view of conditions, that we 
may see them as they really are. In- 
dustry as we have known it has passed 
forever from the realm of hit-or-miss 
and is entering upon an era where it 
will be known only in the superlative, 
and in which industries and products 
will be organized, developed and manu- 
factured under selected circumstances 
and under the supervision of scientists 
who will have made a rigid investigation 
of all factors affecting the production 
of the Various products. It is an era 
when science and scientific analysis 
must be applied to industrial develop- 
ment in the interest of investors with 



a view not alone of increasing produc- 
tion, but with the idea of undertaking 
and stimulating production only of such 
products as are of true and lasting in- 
dustrial worth. 



INVENTION AND INVENTIVE DEVEL- 
OPMENT 



In no section of our national indus- 
trial endeavor is this more particularly 
necessary than in that division in which 
invention and inventive development 
play the most important role. The 
war has inspired thousands of inven- 
tions of various kinds and quality, for 
which their inventors and sponsors are 
seeking financial support with a view 
of placing them on the market. Many 
of them have been prompted by the 
temporary curtailment of supply, or 
non-manufacture of products which had 
heretofore been imported from coun- 
tries which, for the time, have become 
non-productive. Others have been 
prompted by imaginary needs, and to 
supply the demands of an imaginary 
market when, as a matter of fact, no 
market exists, and little probability of 
one being created. 

By this I do not mean to imply that 
all are without merit. Quite to the con- 
trary, many of them have real mechan- 
ical and commercial value, and their 
manufacture would doubtless prove a 
boon to civilization. It is necessary to 
determine just which ones these are, 
however, and to concentrate our en- 
deavor on the development and per- 
fecting of such devices that they may 
as quickly as possible be adapted to 
commercial uses and yield at the same 
time adequate profits on the investment 
necessary to bring them to a state of 
quantity production. 

Strangely enough capital in the past 
has held a peculiar attitude toward in- 
vention. Anyone with an idea, or a 
model of an invented device, has never 
found difficulty in obtaining the capital 
necessary for its development. Inven- 
tion of any sort has seemed particularly 
alluring to men with money to invest, 
although it has always been regarded 
as containing a large element of risk 
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and uncertainty. A risk which would 
be unnecessary had the precaution of 
investigation and analysis been taken 
in advance and yet which has been 
readily discounted by investors because 
invention has long been regarded more 
or less a possession of genius; or the 
result of accident, when the reverse is 
actually true. It is based on absolute 
laws of exact science. 

Invention, while the very essence of 
progress, has therefore been the most 
profligate source of industrial waste 
with which we have had to deal. Too 
much care, therefore, cannot be taken 
at this time by investors to determine 
the exact character of the device they 
are backing with their money, its prac- 
tical mechanical feasibility, marketabil- 
ity, commercial worth, and value as an 
investment. 

Present-day methods make it possible 
for all these facts to be determined 
exactly before a dollar is spent on ex- 
periment or development, and everyone 
financially or otherwise interested in 
industrial development of whatever 
character should avail themselves of 
such information to guard against loss. 
Invention and its development are gov- 
erned by certain scientific laws which 
are inviolable. These laws must be 
obeyed if success is to be had, and by 
their application to industry much of 
the uncertainty which has marked its 
development can be eliminated. 

While not widely practiced by indi- 
viduals until quite recently, the princi- 
ples of this scientific system of inventive 
analyses have long been in operation in 
such concerns as the Edison and the 
General Electric Companies. Everyone 
is more or less familiar with the tremen- 
dous scope of the inventive work done 
by these two companies, and yet few 
have paused to consider how their 
products have been made to be so uni- 
formly successful. The answer is in- 
vestigation and analyses. The develop- 
ment and production of no device or 
machine is permitted to be undertaken 
until it has been subjected to the most 
careful and exhaustive tests and analy- 
sis by scientists maintained in the lab- 



oratories of those companies especially 
for that purpose. 

Both of these organizations maintain 
large laboratories and experimental de- 
partments, solely for the purpose of 
fostering invention and in which are 
retained some of the greatest inventive 
and scientific brains of the world. 
Nothing is left to chance in the devel- 
opment of invention in those laborato- 
ries, but is worked out under the super- 
vision of scientists following laws of 
absolute science. 

Having been practiced successfully 
by these great corporations, whose con- 
tributions to the world have numbered 
hundreds, does it not follow that the 
£ame principles applied to the develop- 
ment of inventive projects by private 
concerns and individuals would not only 
minimize but practically eliminate the 
danger of loss or uncertainties growing 
out of failure of a product to meet the 
expectations of its inventors or backers ? 
Through the medium of commercial in- 
dustrial laboratories these facilities are 
now available to every one, and sooner 
or later the rank and file of manufac- 
turers and investors must come to rely 
upon these laboratories before under- 
taking development of industrial enter- 
prises, if their own and the general 
public good is to be best served. 

The chief factors which concern most 
of us when engaging in such enterprises 
are those governing the character of the 
product, which should be exactly known, 
its mechanical practicability, commer- 
cial worth (determined, of course, by 
existing markets or the ability to create 
such markets) ; methods of develop- 
ment, all of which determine the in- 
vestment worth of any product. 

It has been the exception, however, 
when an inventor, promoter or investor 
availed himself of the opportunity to 
learn all there is to know about his 
product before beginning development. 
Chiefly because the inventor is too self- 
assured of the merits of his product to 
appeal to outside sources for approval 
of his plans or models. The banker or 
capitalist is, therefore, led to entrust 
his money to the promoters on their 
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unsupported claims. Hence the tre- 
mendous proportion of losses, financial 
wrecks and ruined hopes and ambitions 
which strew the road of inventive de- 
velopment. 

The present position of our indus- 
tries, however, demands that such tac- 
tics be abandoned. Bankers and capi- 
talists should use care in financing en- 
terprises to lend their support only to 
such projects as have been ascertained 
to hold reasonable promise of success. 
This can be determined through the 
means mentioned above. 

RAISING THE STANDARD OF OUR 
INDUSTRIES 

It is not alone in the number of in- 
dustries that a nation is industrially 
strong, but rather in the quality of its 
industries and the character of their 
products. It is particularly necessary 
at this time that the standard of our 
industries be raised, and the production 
of larger quantities of standard products 
be stimulated. This may be accom- 
plished by properly correlating industry 
with invention on the one hand, and 
the inventor, promoter and capitalist 
on the other, all of which may be done 
through the simple expedient of analy- 
sis and procedure being insisted upon 
by capital before undertaking to finance 
an industrial enterprise by* asking sci- 
ence to investigate and produce under 
selected circumstances the device or 
machine intended for manufacture. It 
is a simple question of increasing the 
potential value of new inventions for 
the benefit of all fields of industry. 
This result can best be obtained by 
reducing the gigantic proportion of 
failures in industrial development which 
in the past have constituted a large part 
of our national waste. 

Many developments fail because of 
the disproportionate cost of making the 
product ready for the market. By far 
the greater number of such failures are 
due not so much to lack of intrinsic 
merit in the enterprises themselves, but 
to ignorance of the mechanical laws af- 
fecting the development of the product. 
Others have passed into oblivion be- 
cause of mechanical impracticability of 



their products which could have been 
remedied had they been subjected to 
proper analyses before development 
was begun. Many such failures have 
possessed far more merit than numer- 
ous devices now upon the market and 
which, because of proper development, 
have achieved success and reaped rich 
harvests of profit for their backers. 

COOPERATION OF SCIENCE WITH CAPITAL 
AND INDUSTRY 

Science has advanced so far that it 
is now known as exact, and all modern 
invention is based on exact rules of 
science. Science, therefore, is prepared 
to cooperate with capital and industry 
in the development of their products by 
advising first on mechanical worth of 
inventive projects, and then upon meth- 
ods of development calculated to place 
the article or device upon the market 
w'ith the least delay, and with the least 
expenditure of time, money and energy. 

It is upon such methods that rests 
the true development of our industries 
in the future. Inventive science no 
longer limits itself to the service of 
large corporations, but through the me- 
dium of large commercial laboratories 
employing the best engineering brains 
and skill, is at the service of all in- 
terested in industrial developments of 
whatever nature. In these laboratories 
the crude conceptions of inventors are 
analyzed and cloaked in the principles 
of science and the rules of modern 
design are followed exactly without de- 
parting in the slightest from the orig- 
inal spirit of the invention. 

With such facilities available, there 
is no rhyme or reason for the present 
tremendous industrial waste to continue. 
The responsibility rests most largely 
with capital, for in it reposes the life 
blood of industry. When capital re- 
poses its confidence in science, then can 
we face the future with optimism and 
the assurance that our industries are 
not only fundamentally strong, but their 
products perfectly organized to meet 
and surpass on equal grounds the prod- 
ucts of any other nation in any market 
of the world. 
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The Personal Factor in Industry 

The Story of a Man Who Used Twentieth Century Methods 
in the Application of Common Sense 



By HARRY T. JONES 



{Continued from the August BANKERS MAGAZINE) 



RESULTS OF THE NEW POLICIES 

G LENN OGDEN’S policies began 
to get results from the men im- 
mediately. Riley brought back 
the O. K. to Ogden on the report of the 
committee. The men cheered the com- 
pany on their way out the gates. The 
fact that life had assumed a more glad- 
some outlook put thoughts of coopera- 
tion and helpfulness into their heads al- 
ready. On the fifth pay day after the 
inauguration of the new schedule there 
was inserted into the pay envelope of 
each worker a printed card which read: 

WE’RE KEEPING THE POT A'BOILING 
BUT 

WHAT ARE YOU DOING WITH THE 
STEAM? 

The above will be the subject or a talk 

TO EMPLOYEES OP THE COMPANY NEXT MON- 
DAY. Noonday meeting. Come and hear 

THINGS WHICH WILL BE SUBE TO INTERE8T. 

Central Yard. Glenn Ogden. 

General Manager. 

Of course, on that Monday Ogden 
was greeted with applause. His smile 
was apparent as usual. When he got 
a chance to speak, he announced that to 
those who were unable to hear him there 
would be presented the same talk on 
each day of the week, giving all a 
chance to become familiar with the oc- 
casion. And he went on: 

“Boys, I was instrumental in getting 
a little raise for you, and now I want 
to ask if you won’t (insofar as your 
limits will permit) try to save a little 
money.” 

324 



Ogden was speaking from a raised 
platform erected for the purpose. 

“Let’s save to buy stock in the Ajax 
Car and Foundry Company. You are 
the producers and should thereby have 
a share in the profits. The company 
has evolved a scheme whereby each one 
of us will be enabled to buy shares of 
stock, on the same plan upon which you 
buy War Savings Stamps at the present 
time. I’m going to buy some out of 
my savings, but I am going to buy it 
just the way you boys will buy it — a lit- 
tle at a time. Thus you see that the 
more you save, the quicker you will be 
able to say that you are a stockholder 
in the company and thus you will the 
sooner realize that you are practically 
working for yourself. It is a profit- 
sharing plan which is the vogue to-day 
in all big industries, that brings capital 
and labor into closer bonds of friend- 
ship and understanding. 

“Among other things which the com- 
pany intends to establish is a bonus 
system, whereby at Christmas time 
every employee will receive a ten-dollar 
bill as present from this company. Also 
plans are drawn and ground is already 
broken, out at Big Tree, for a modern 
club house, where the boys may be able 
to enjoy almost every form of recrea- 
tion. Special ladies’ nights will un- 
doubtedly be held, wherein your wives, 
sisters, mothers and sweethearts can 
partake of your club’s privileges and 
enjoyments. This club will not be a 
make-believe affair, but will be equipped 
with every up-to-date convenience and 
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attribute that goes toward the making 
of happiness and recreational exercise. 

“For instance: our shop teams, when 
bowling, use alleys which are situated in 
the centre of the city and entail great 
expense for their evening’s use. How 
much better it will be when you can in- 
vite your friends and bowling teams to 
bowl at your clubhouse ; something that 
you will be proud to do and appreciate 
the fact that you will be saving some 
needless expense at the same time. 

“Another new idea which commences 
work to-morrow is the “Square Deal 
Department.” Each man (myself in- 
cluded) in the employ of the company 
will be tabulated by a card system. The 
record will contain practically a short 
history of each man’s activities while he 
has been here employed. The depart- 
ment will be run by a certain number 
of you boys and a number of the office 
force assisted by stenographers and typ- 
ists. I will try and lend some help 
there, too. The working activities of 
all of us who make our living from the 
efforts of this company will be looked 
after and recorded by the Square Deal 
Department. Differences and disputes 
among employees will be settled by it. 
Every new man whom we take on must 
register with the Square Deal Depart- 
ment before he can go to work. Every 
man leaving our employ, of his own 
free will, should register his inten- 
tions with the department, two weeks in 
advance, in order that he shall be giving 
the company a square deal in so doing. 
We do not want to lose a man unless we 
have to. The department will use its 
functions to work both ways, in that it 
will endeavor to give a square deal to 
the company and also see that a square 
deal is given by the company to its men. 

“I’ll be on the job here to-morrow to 
give this little talk for the benefit of 
those who could not get up close enough 
to-day.” 

The men gave three cheers for Ogden. 
Next followed three cheers for the com- 
pany. Then they went back to their 
several stations in the works — happy. 



THE OBJECTING DIRECTOR 

Mr. Johnson, director, had been an 
interested spectator and listener. Ap- 
proaching Ogden, when nearing the of- 
fice, the director said, not unpleasantly 
but in a manner as though he were at a 
loss to understand: 

“Well, you may know what you’re do- 
ing, but I’m damned if I can see through 
it. I suppose you will have me doing a 
chauffeur act for one of the foremen, 
eh?” 

“No, Mr. Johnson, all you will have 
to do is to sit tight and breathe through 
your nose. That’s the surest preventive 
against your gossiping among the em- 
ployees or others. Just keep on direct- 
ing directors and watch your step.” 

It was simply a slight hint to John- 
son to keep off the grass. Ogden con- 
tinued: 

“Listen, Mr. Johnson: I know a man 
who sells sandwiches. His competitors 
recently saw fit to pare down their sand- 
wiches to about two-thirds the original 
size, thinking to save expense due to the 
high cost of material. My friend, un- 
derstanding the situation exactly, imme- 
diately increased the size of his sand- 
wiches, and so notified the public. By 
doing this he was put to an extra ex- 
pense of $9 a day. What happened? 
Only this: the increased sale of his 
product amounted to 300 sandwiches the 
first day that the scheme was put in 
operation. Figure up 300 sandwiches 
at ten cents apiece, and subtract $9, and 
one can arrive at the net profit of this 
man’s courage and convictions. Work 
to-day is figured on huge volume and 
small profit, rather than small volume 
and huge profit. My friend of sand- 
wich fame made his customers happy in 
giving them a good run for their money. 
They got new customers for him. He 
made more money. Also he taught me 
a lesson that I’ll never forget. 

“Again, take our army in the war. 
The volume of the job was gigantic. In 
order to have our boys do the right job 
it was necessary to keep them happy and 
contented. Morale, you say. Quite 
right. And to keep them happy cost 
something. Everything was provided 
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to keep them interested and happy, and 
they did the job well. That same idea 
should pervade these works. We will 
keep our workers happy. They will 
turn out a bigger volume of work, and 
the company will reap more profit.” 

Johnson walked away, thinking hard. 

But things went on just the way in 
which the G. M., as they called him, had 
planned. The workers were saving their 
money and buying stock in the company. 
They enjoyed their clubhouse to the 
fullest extent and the ladies' nights were 
a huge success. Everybody was happy, 
including the company. President Ram- 
sey showed his been enjoyment. Van 
Dusen smoked bigger cigars. Johnson 
was almost inclined to admit that the 
company had gotten off the scratch 
mark well, but reserved his decision as 
to the probable winner. Yet it must be 
remembered that he was the president 
of a big steel mill himself, and perhaps 
he had other problems on his mind. 

Glenn Ogden made himself a very 
busy man in the Ajax Car and Foundry 
Company. He never lost an opportu- 
nity to be out in the works mixing in 
with the men. He was not too big a 
man to know how to smile when talking 
to them. He cultivated their friendship. 
On many an occasion he used the prefix 
“Mister” when addressing a worker, 
who would stare in blank amazement at 
first, but would afterward appreciate the 
salutation, and not only remember it, 
but talk about it to his fellow workers. 
On his tours of inspection in the yards 
Ogden made it a particular point to com- 
pliment men whom he found had done a 
good piece of work. Yet he could be 
firm when the occasion demanded, and 
no one could take advantage of his 
pleasant disposition. He used the term 
“boys” to them whenever he could, and 
often, when giving an order, it seemed 
to include himself as well as those for 
whom it was intended. 

On one occasion Ogden brought his 
wife out to one of the ladies' nights at 
the clubhouse at Big Tree. Mrs. Ogden 
was attired in a simple gown entirely in 
good taste with her surroundings. She 
knew Ogden’s methods and also knew 
how to interpret their meaning when he 



called upon her to help him. Glenn 
Ogden introduced his wife to every man 
and woman in the clubhouse that eve- 
ning. He did not have his wife sit in a 
far corner and act as a society queen, 
but escorted her all over the clubhouse 
from top to bottom, seeing that both he 
and she entered into the spirit of the 
evening just as though they had been 
Mr. and Mrs. Jimmy Smith or Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnny Jones. Could actions such 
as these ever be forgotten by the men? 
Would they not appreciate Ogden as a 
man who knew that they were human; 
would they not think well of a man in 
return, even though he was their gen- 
eral manager and boss? 

Glenn Ogden, as a student of human 
nature, had learned nothing new. What 
he did and was doing was the putting 
into operation his thoughts, schemes and 
policies wherein he believed truth, sin- 
cerity and esteem, properly exhibited, 
would bring back a load of the same ar- 
ticles, multiplied a hundred fold. He 
wanted his men to like him and his 
methods; that was part of his stock in 
trade. He lost not a whit of dignity by 
his actions; he simply was a general 
manager who was different and he had 
the nerve to do what he was doing. New 
methods are hardly ever understood 
when first used, yet people readily 
adopt them when they see how advan- 
tageously they work. 

Things and events moved along nice- 
ly. Ogden had been at work a little 
over a year. One morning, as he sat in 
his office, he was joined by President 
Ramsey and Van Dusen, banker-direc- 
tor. The three men, in perusing the 
year’s records, ascertained that the com- 
pany had made money. More money, in 
fact, than in any year previous. Hap- 
piness and contentment pervaded the 
works. They, Ramsey and Van Dusen, 
congratulated Ogden on the work he had 
accomplished. The door opened: 
“Gentleman to see you, Mr. Ogden.” 
Ogden looked at the card. It read: 

JOHN P. CALLANE, Secretary, 
Amalgamated Foundry Workers of 
America. 

“Show him in,” said Ogden. 
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Callane walked in. He was greeted 
politely. 

“What can we do for you, Mr. Cal- 
lane,” asked the general manager. 

“I understand that you are the gen- 
eral manager here?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, your men are working in this 
plant nine hours a day, when it is ex- 
pressly stipulated that, as members of 
the union, they shall only work eight. 
As union men we require that they ad- 
here strictly to union hours, namely, an 
eight-hour day.” 

“Mr. Riley is president of the local 
here. Have you talked with him?” 
“Yes, he refers me to you.” 

“All right,” said Ogden, picking up 
the telephone. “Send Riley in here.” 
Riley presented himself. 

“Mr. Riley,” said Ogden, “this man 
here represents himself to be someone 
in authority from your union. He is 
demanding that the boys work an hour 
less each day. Says it is compulsory. 
Have you heard any discontent ex- 
pressed by our men as to the nine-hour 
day?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Are the boys making money?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Are we all happy and contented 
h$re?” 

“Yes.” 

“Callane says that he approached you 
before coming to me.” 

“Yes, sir; I turned him over to you 
because I did not know w’hat to say to 
him.” 

“All right. Now, Mr. Callane, where 
do you come from? Where does your 
office hold forth?” 

“Detroit.” 

“And what can Detroit have to do 
with a place a thousand miles away, 
such as this, when it comes to adminis- 
tering the affairs of this company? 
Why should anyone in Detroit bother his 
head about things which do not concern 
him? If our boys are satisfied to work 
nine hours, and are made happy in so 
doing, then that is their own business, 
and they shall not be disturbed in doing 
as they see fit. When they want to 
work eight hours instead of nine, they 



will voice their sentiments through Mr. 
Riley here, or through our Square Deal 
Department. I think we will go on in 
the regular way in which we have been 
doing, unless the president of Local 237 
here informs me that a change is needed. 
We may consider this interview at an 
end now, I think, and I bid you ‘Good 
day/ Mr. Callane.” 

Callane picked up his hat and glow- 
ered on them all. 

“Well, that’s the way you feel, eh? 
Well, I’ve given the ultimatum to Riley 
here, and you, too. It’s an eight-hour 
day here or we close the works. Two 
weeks from to-day I’ll be back for an 
answer. You’ve got the bunch here 
camouflaged with stuff so that they will 
not ask for eight hours. I’m putting it 
up to Riley. He’d better see the men 
and tell them why I called. If the an- 
swer ain’t right, then you’ll have a 
strike that ’ll cost a pot of money. Two 
weeks from today, you understand? 
It’ll be eight hours or nuthin*. Think 
it over.” 

Callane raised his clenched fist high 
in the air and brought it down hard on 
the glass-covered table. “When we say 
eight hours we mean bizness, d’ye hear ? 
The sooner you git wise, the better.” 
And Callane strode out. 

It was like a bombshell out of a clear 
sky. President Ramsey was the first 
to speak. 

“Looks like we are up against it.” 
Ogden paid no attention to the re- 
mark. Turning to Riley, he said: 

“Bob, go out and tell the men just 
what has happened. Tell them the 
truth. I’ve always dealt on the level 
with them, and I want them to think and 
know that I will still continue to do so. 
Find out what they think about this 
thing. You can give me an answer 
whenever you think it’s necessary.” 
“All right, chief,” said Riley, and he 
went out. 

Ramsey looked toward Van Dusen. 
“Pretty tough to be confronted with 
this, eh, Van?” The banker pulled on 
his cigar. Glancing at Ramsey, he said: 
“We’re hit below the water-line, but 
still afloat. We’ve got a pretty good 
man running the ship, so let’s carry out 
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his orders if he has any to give." 

Ogden said nothing. Finally he real- 
ized that something was expected of 
him, and said: 

"I’ve got to get the sentiment of the 
boys first, before I do anything. In the 
meantime you gentlemen will please go 
about your usual tasks, rest easy on the 
oars, and let the old ship drift down the 
stream until we see how far the current 
ean carry her." 

The officials left. Ogden went home, 
where he could think to his heart’s con- 
tent. And lie admitted that the propo- 
sition needed a good dose of hard, con- 
structive thinking. But the next day he 
had arrived at no particular conclusion. 

The days wore on. No answer from 
Riley. Ogden was out in the yards 
and works every day. His smile, his 
demeanor, his disposition, and his ac- 
tions were just the same as they always 
had been. But he never once ques- 
tioned a man about unionism or working 
hours. He depended on Riley at the 
outset, and until he heard from Riley he 
would not assume the role of eavesdrop- 
per. But he saw things which rather 
puzzled him as to their ultimate mean- 
ing. 

He tried to be and was the same 
Glenn Ogden that he always had been. 
Yet it seemed to him that the men ap- 
peared to avoid him. 

What was the idea of the printed slips 
of paper which the men were passing 
around and comparing at the noon hour? 
What were the whisperings with several 
heads together? What of all the mys- 
tery that seemed to prevail among the 
men? And why, most of all, was there 
no word from Riley? Of course, Ogden 
could have ascertained the information 
as to what was transpiring, but he stead- 
fastly refused to do so unless that in- 
formation came from Bob Riley. 

It was getting into the middle of the 
last week. Ogden sat in his office. Mr. 
Johnson happened in. 

"Well, boy, it looks like we’re still on 
scratch, eh?" 

Johnson might have meant no offense, 
but he had the knack of saying the 
wrong thing sometimes. Ogden looked 
at him : 



"Oh, bosh with you and your 
scratch !" 

And Ogden left to go and hunt up 
Riley. He found him. He felt that 
he must talk with someone, and Riley 
seemed to be the man. 

"Anv news. Bob?" 

"No!" 

"You promised to give me an an- 
swer." 

"You said I could give it when neces- 
sary, didn’t you?" 

"Yes." 

"Then I’ll have the answer when Cal- 
lane calls for his." 

Ogden could not understand Riley’s 
manner. It was absolutely foreign to 
the wav he had always acted before. 

"What are the men doing with the 
slips of paper, Bob?" 

"Voting." 

"For what?" 

"Can’t tell." 

"All right, Bob. If you want to keep 
me in the dark on this thing, that is 
your business. You and I always un- 
derstood each other pretty well on the 
thing we call a ‘square deal,’ though, 
and I simply thought that you were still 
willing to help me." 

With that Ogden gave it up as a bad 
job and walked away. He had decided 
upon one thing as a result of his con- 
versation with Riley. He would await 
developments until Callane called again. 

The day arrived. Callane was shown 
into the office. It was Ogden’s orders 
that he should be admitted. Bob Riley 
came in with him. 

It was Callane who spoke first: 

"Well, you know what I’m here for. 
What’s the verdict?" 

“I’d like to answer that question," 
ejaculated Riley and, not waiting for 
permission, he proceeded: 

"Mr. Ogden, you commissioned me to 
tell the boys of Callane’s previous visit, 
and how he demanded that we work 
eight hours instead of nine. We held a 
meeting. I presided as usual. You 
said I might bring back an answer when 
I thought it was necessary . I think 
that necessary means now. We could 
have brought in an answer the day after 
the meeting if we had wanted to, for we 
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had decided that night. Now let me 
offer a little explanation. Just want to 
tell you wJiat we talked about at our 
meeting. We talked mostly about you, 
Mr. Ogden/' 

Riley was warming up to his subject. 
His enunciation and grammar were per- 
fect. He continued: 

“Do you suppose that I forgot how 
you came down to my house and helped 
me last winter, when my wife and kid- 
dies were ill?" 

“Do you suppose Blanchard forgot 
how you sent your wife down to him to 
help nurse his family, all sick with the 
‘flu'? 

“Do you think O’Brien forgot how 
you brought his money to him when he 
was sick three weeks? 

“Do you think others forgot how you 
sent coal to them when their bins were 
bare ? 

“Do you think for one instant that the 
thousand and one other kindnesses that 
were done by you for the boys could 
ever be forgotten? We voted the an- 
swer. I pledged the men to secrecy. 
We did some more voting out in the open 
yard to deceive you. That voting was 
on something entirely different. I acted 
in a manner which you did not under- 
stand. I coached the men to act toward 
you in the same way. As I said be- 
fore, I have the answer ready, and it 
consists of four words." 

“What is it?" spoke Callane. 

“WE WORK NINE HOURS.” 

“Then headquarters will wire a strike 
order here inside of ten hours. We’ll 
put the plant out of business !" 

“Strike orders won’t affect us," spoke 
Riley. “We’ve seceded from the union. 
We have formed a new one called ‘Ajax 
No. 1/ Let me introduce to you our 
new president, Mr. Glenn Ogden, 
elected by printed slips of paper, during 
various noonday meetings and deposited 
in the ballot-box at , night. Election 
unanimous. Now, Callane, old scout, 
you beat it back to Detroit and try vour 
game on any other factory. I’ll bet you 
do not even get a smell inside the men’s 
kitchen out there." 



“Huh!" said Callane, and he van- 
ished. 

“How can I thank you, Bob?" asked 
Ogden. 

“Don’t need any thanks," said Riley. 
“You have acted like a man here and 
made men out of us. Ajax No. 1 meets 
to-night. Will you be there? You are 
supposed to preside." 

“I sure will." 

“Well, in case of another surprise in 
store for you at the meeting, better come 
prepared to make a speech." 

And Bob Riley went out. Ogden 
lost himself in thought. Smilingly he 
soliloquized: 

“And Johnson thinks we are still on 
scratch !" 




China Prohibits Cigarette 
Smoking 

J) EKING — China’s ministry of the 
interior has telegraphed the fol- 
lowing circular instructions to the Shen- 
changs and Tutungs all over the coun- 
try, according to the Peking Daily 
News: 

“It has been noticed that almost 
everybody in the country has indulged 
in the use of cigars or cigarettes, which 
will become a worse curse to the nation 
than opium in former days, unless some 
restrictions are imposed. It is hereby 
decided that before taking up any meas- 
ure for the total prohibition of its use, 
the following restrictions shall be im- 
posed: 1. No boy or girl under 18 years 
of age shall be allowed to smoke cigars 
or cigarettes; 2. Any military or naval 
man using it shall be punished; 3. The 
use of cigars and cigarettes in all gov- 
ernment schools and colleges shall be 
strictly prohibited." 
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Banking and Commercial Law 



The following decisions are selected from the most important of the current 
decisions, handed down by State and Federal Courts, passing upon questions of the 
law of banking or negotiable Instruments. The word “opinion,” where used, indi- 
cates that the matter following is the opinion written by the court, in whole or in part. 



Presentment of Check 

Empire- Arizona Copper Company v. Shaw, 
Supreme Court of Arkansas, 181 
Pac. Rep. 464. 

A C HECK must be presented for 
payment within a reasonable 
time after its issue, or the 
drawer will be discharged from liabil- 
ity to the extent of the loss occasioned 
to him by the delay. 

The question raised in this case was 
whether the check involved had been 
presented within proper time. The 
check was drawn by the defendant cor- 
poration and delivered to the plaintiff 
in payment for services rendered. On 
the day after it was delivered the plain- 
tiff presented it to the drawee bank, but 
the check was not paid. The parties 
disagreed as to the reason why it was 
not paid. The plaintiff testified that he 
was told at the bank that it did not 
have sufficient funds on hand and was 
requested to come back with the check 
the next day. The bank claimed that it 
offered to pay the check, but that the 
bills were of small denomination and 
that the plaintiff refused to receive 
them. At any rate, the plaintiff took 
the check with him to another state and 
there deposited it about ten days later. 
When the check finally arrived at the 
drawee bank the latter had failed and 
closed its doors. It was held that, un- 
der the circumstances, the check was 
presented within a reasonable time and 
that the drawer was liable. 

OPINION 

Appeal from Superior Court, Yava- 
pai County; John J. Sweeney, Judge. 
Action by R. W. Shaw against the 



Empire-Arizona Copper Company and 
the Empire-Arizona Consolidated Cop- 
per Company. From judgment for 
plaintiff and an order refusing new 
trial, defendants appeal. Affirmed. 

Clark & Clark, of Prescott, for appel- 
lants. 

A. H. Favour, of Prescott, for ap- 
pellee. 

CUNNINGHAM, C. J. The ap- 
pellee performed services as a miner 
for the appellants in and about the sink- 
ing of a certain mining shaft on the 
mining properties of appellants. On 
the 31st day of May, 1917, the appellee 
and appellants owed to appellee the sum 
of $218.39, and therefore delivered to 
appellee a check drawn on the Com- 
mercial Bank of Parker, at Parker, 
Ariz. On the 1st day of June, 1917, 
appellee, R. W. Shaw, presented the 
check to said bank for payment.* At the 
time the check was so presented for 
payment the appellants had an account 
with said bank and a fund sufficient in 
amount to pay said check. 

The check was not paid by the bank, 
and the parties do not agree as to the 
reason why the check was not paid at 
the time it was presented. The payor 
.of the check, Commercial Bank of Par- 
ker, became insolvent and suspended 
business on June 10, 1917, and plain- 
tiff’s check was never paid. 

This action was commenced by the 
holder of the check, R. W. Shaw, the 
appellee, on or about the 27th day of 
July, 1917, against the drawers of the 
check, to recover the amount of the 
check, $218.39, with interest thereon at 
the legal rate, and costs. 

The defendants first pleaded pay- 
ment, satisfaction and discharge of the 
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debt ; then, in other later pleadings, they 
set forth that: 

"Plaintiff was negligent in cashing 
and collecting the said check, and wholly 
lacking in ordinary diligence, and that 
if any loss or damage has resulted to 
plaintiff, it is wholly cjue to his own 
negligence and lack of diligence in pre- 
senting and cashing said check.” 

The cause was tried before the court 
without a jury, and the court rendered 
judgment for the plaintiff for the 
amount claimed. From an order refus- 
ing a new trial, and from the judgment, 
the defendants appeal. 

The appellants assign as error the 
rendering of said judgment for the 
plaintiff for the reasons as follows : 

"(1) Because appellee was bound to 
present the check given to him at the 
earliest opportunity; that he had pre- 
sented it at the bank when the money 
was tendered him in full, and that he 
refused it because the bills were of 
smaller denomination than he wished to 
carry to Los Angeles. 

"(2) The court erred in rendering 
said judgment, because there is no evi- 
dence of any valid promise on the part 
of appellants to make good said check 
to appellee. 

"(3) The court erred in overruling 
appellants’ motion for a new trial, for 
the reasons above stated.” 

One of the controversies at the trial 
was the inquiry into the circumstances 
under which plaintiff failed to get the 
money from the bank on the 1st day of 
June, 1917. All parties concede that 
plaintiff was in the bank with the check 
on that date, and that some officer or 
employee of the bank examined the 
check, and did not object to payment 
because the drawer, the appellants, were 
short of funds with which to pay. The 
appellants contended at the trial that 
the bank offered to pay the check, and 
produced currency in bills of small de- 
nomination, which the plaintiff did not 
wish to accept, and, being informed by 
the bank that it then had no larger bills, 
plaintiff asked to have the check re- 
turned to him, which was done, and he 



thereupon indicated that he would take 
the check with him to Los Angeles, and 
there collect it through a bank in that 
city; that plaintiff did not deposit the 
check in a Los Angeles bank for col- 
lection until after the 10th day of June, 
1917, on which date the Commercial 
Bank of Parker became insolvent. The 
appellants produced substantial evi- 
dence tending to support their said con- 
tention. 

On the other hand, the plaintiff con- 
tended that when he, in person, pre- 
sented the check to the said payor bank 
on the 1st day of June, 1917, at Parker, 
the person representing the bank at the 
time of such presentation of the check 
stated to plaintiff that heavy demands 
had been made of the bank’s supply 
of cash, and that they had paid out so 
much money during the day that they 
did not have on hand a sufficient amount 
of money with which to cash this par- 
ticular check at that time, and suggested 
to plaintiff that the bank would receive, 
during the night following, plenty of 
money, and if he, the plaintiff, would 
return with the check on the next morn- 
ing, June 2, 1917, that the bank would 
then pay the check. The apellee did 
not wait until the next day, but pro- 
ceeded to Los Angeles, and then on the 
9th, 10th or 11th dav of June, 1917, 
he deposited the check with a bank for 
collection. Plaintiff did not know that 
the Commercial Bank of Parker became 
insolvent until after he had deposited 
the check with the Los Angeles bank. • 

The plaintiff produced substantial 
testimony tending to establish all of 
such disputed facts. 

“A check must be presented for pay- 
ment within a reasonable time after its 
issue, or the drawer will be discharged 
from liability thereon to the extent of 
the loss caused by the delay.” Para- 
graph 4331, R. S. Ariz. 1913, Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law. 

Under the conflicting evidence, the 
trial court has necessarily determined 
that the plaintiff presented the check 
to the bank within a reasonable time 
after its issue. The determination of 
that fact is wholly within the province 
of the court trying the facts; and the 
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evidence, while conflicting on that ques- 
tion, amply sustains the conclusion 
reached, and, as a consequence, the con- 
clusion reached on conflicting evidence 
will not be disturbed by this court be- 
cause of such conflict. 

The holder of the check was not 
bound to present it for payment “at the 
earliest opportunity,” as contended by 
appellants, but he was bound to present 
the check for payment “within a rea- 
sonable time after its issue” to prevent 
the discharge of the drawer to the extent 
of loss arising from unreasonable delay. 
Paragraph 4331, supra. Whether the 
plaintiff did present the check for pay- 
ment within a reasonable time in the 
circumstances here shown was a ques- 
tion of fact, and that question has been 
determined adversely to the appellants. 

The appellants insist that the judg- 
ment is erroneous because the bank of- 
fered to pay the check and the holder of 
the check refused to accept the kind of 
money he was offered by the bank. This 
contention, like the former, was neces- 
sarily decided against the appellants. 
On this dispute, the evidence was also 
conflicting, as indicated above. The 
court necessarily found that the bank re- 
quested the holder of the check to re- 
turn later for payment, as plaintiff’s 
evidence tends to prove. 

The second statement of error, to wit, 
“The court erred in rendering said judg- 
ment because there is no evidence of 
any valid promise on the part of ap- 
pellants to make good said check to ap- 
pellee,” is set forth upon the theory 
that the appellee’s debt, owing by ap- 
pellants, was paid, satisfied, and dis- 
charged by them by the issuance of a 
check to their creditor. Such is not the 
law, unless, as a fact, the creditor ac- 
cepts the check as final payment. The 
appellants do not claim that the appellee 
did accept the check as a final payment, 
but they insist that appellee sustained 
a loss because he failed to use ordinary 
diligence in presenting his check to the 
bank for payment. The appellants no- 
where directly contend that they, the 
drawers of the check, lost anything be- 
cause of the plaintiff’s failure to present 



the check for payment within a reason- 
able time after they issued the check 
and delivered it to him. The bank sus- 
pended business a short time after the 
check was issued, and the appellants 
had a fund with the bank subject to the 
said check, and sufficient in amount to 
pay the check at the time the bank be- 
came insolvent, and from such facts the 
inference may be drawn that the appel- 
lants lost a portion of their said funds 
by such insolvency, but no inference can 
be drawn from such facts that the appel- 
lants suffered a loss because of the ap- 
pellee’s unreasonable delay in present- 
ing the check for payment. The appel- 
lants nowhere directly claim a loss from 
such cause. 

Upon the whole case, we find no re- 
versible error on the record. As a con- 
sequence, the judgment must be affirmed. 

@ 

Drawee Bank May Recover 
Money Paid on Checks 
Bearing Forged 
Indorsement 

Merchants' National Bank v. Federal State 
Bank, Supreme Court of Michigan, 

173 N. W. Rep. 390. 

Six checks, drawn by a corporation 
on the plaintiff bank, in some way fell 
into the hands of a person for whom 
they were not intended. He forged the 
indorsements of the payees on the 
checks and deposited them in his ac- 
count in the defendant bank. The 
checks were collected through the clear- 
ing house. When the drawer discov- 
ered that the checks had been forged it 
immediately notified the plaintiff bank. 
This was on August 1st. Before taking 
any action the vice-president of the bank 
waited for further evidence. On Sat- 
urday, August 4th, a confession was 
obtained from the forger and on the 6th 
the plaintiff notified the defendant bank. 
The court decided that the notice had 
been given with sufficient promptness to 
entitle the plaintiff to recover. How- 
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ever, for other reasons, set forth in the 
opinion, the plaintiff was not permitted 
to recover on two of the checks. 

OPINION 

Error to Circuit Court, Wayne 
County; Henry A. Mandell, Judge. 

Action by the Merchants’ National 
Bank against the Federal State Bank. 
To review judgment for plaintiff, de- 
fendant brings error. Affirmed. 

FELLOWS, J. This case concerns 
the forgeries of one Stephen I. Kux, an 
employee of Houseman-Spitzley Corpo- 
ration, one of whose forgeries was in.- 
volved in the case of Houseman-Spitzley 
Corporation v. American State Bank 
and Federal State Bank, 205 Mich. 268, 
171 N. W. 543. A reference to that 
case will disclose the relations and trans- 
actions of the parties. The instant case 
involves the following checks drawn by 
Houseman-Spitzley Corporation: (1) 

a check for $1,000 payable to Thomas 
H. Conway; (2) a check for $500 pay- 
able to H. E. Funke; (3) a check for 
$1,493 payable to Russ J. Cristv; (4) 
a check for $700 payable to Anton 
Kaier; (5) a check for $918.01 payable 
to Carrie Esterling; (6) a check for 
$782.32 payable to E. A. Barron. Upon 
each of these checks Kux forged the 
name of the payee and deposited them 
with defendant, receiving credit there- 
for in his account. Defendant in turn 
indorsed them, and they were paid 
through the clearing house by plaintiff 
(in case of one check by plaintiff’s as- 
signor), and charged to the account of 
Houseman-Spitzley Corporation. Upon 
learning of the forgeries Houseman- 
Spitzley Corporation promptly notified 
its bank, the plaintiff here. This seems 
to have been on August 1st. The vice- 
president required more proof before 
taking action. A confession was obtain- 
ed from Kux August 2nd. This was 
taken by a stenographer before an as- 
sistant prosecuting attorney, the tran- 
script of which was delivered to Mr. 
Spitzley of the Houseman-Spitzley 
Corporation on Saturday, August 4th. 
On Monday, August 6th, notice of the 
forgeries was given to defendant by the 



plaintiff. As to the checks (1) to and 
including (4) the defendant here inter- 
posed the same defense as in the other 
case, that it was relieved of liability by 
failure to more promptly give notice of 
the forgeries. The trial judge declined 
to follow defendant’s counsel, but enter- 
tained the view that as matter of law 
the notice was given within a reasonable 
time. He therefore directed a verdict 
for the amount of these four checks. 
Defendant here assigns error on this di- 
rection and the refusal of the court to 
direct a verdict for it. In the other 
case we held that defendant was not 
relieved from liability by the delay un- 
less it was to its prejudice, and that 
upon the facts it had not shown preju- 
dice. As to the four checks now under 
consideration, the facts on this record 
are the same as those in the other case, 
except that the delay in giving notice 
was less here than there. The instant 
case upon this question is controlled by 
the opinion in the other case, which 
fully considers and discusses the law 
applicable to the state of facts here un- 
der consideration. Defendant’s assign- 
ments of error are overruled. 

As to the other two checks a different 
situation is presented. While Kux 
forged the names of the payees on the 
checks to Carrie Esterling and E. A. 
Barron and deposited them in his ac- 
count, he gave his own check, which 
was subsequently cashed, to these 
parties for an amount greater in each 
instance than the amount of the checks 
appropriated, and the deal with each of 
these parties was an actual deal, a pur- 
chase from them of an interest in prop- 
erty ; therefore Houseman-Spitzley 
Corporation paid, although by circuity, 
for the interest in the lands which it 
purchased from Carrie Esterling and E. 
A. Barron, and was not damaged by the 
transaction. If the Houseman-Spitzley 
Corporation was not damaged by these 
forged indorsements, it could not call 
upon its own bank to make good losses it 
had not suffered by these particular 
transactions, nor recover for damages 
which had not been occasioned by these 
particular forgeries. If it could not re- 
cover from its bank, plaintiff here, it is 
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obvious that plaintiff cannot recover 
from defendant. The trial judge enter- 
tained this view, and directed a verdict 
for the defendant as to these two checks. 
Plaintiff assigns error upon this direc- 
tion and the refusal to direct a verdict 
in its favor. Its assignments of error 
are also overruled. 

The judgment must be affirmed. 

OSTRANDER, J. (dissenting in 
part). Plaintiff paid a forged check 
which defendant had indorsed, and 
plaintiff sued the indorser. I am not 
able to see what Houseman-Spitzley has 
to do with the matter. True it was 
Houseman-Spitzley’s check, and has 
been charged by plaintiff to its account, 
but how does the fact that Houseman- 
Spitzley got, indirectly, something of 
value change the situation? I am of 
opinion that the judgment should be re- 
versed, and a new trial granted. 

Bank Liable on Check Certi- 
fied in Violation of Statute 

Smith v. Hubbard, Supreme Court of Michi- 
gan, 171 N. W. Rep. 546. 

The laws of Michigan, similar to the 
laws in many of the other states, ex- 
pressly prohibit the certification of a 
check by a bank, unless the drawer 
actually has on deposit to his credit the 
amount for which the check is drawn. 

In this case the cashier of a bank in 
Michigan certified a check for $1,000 
at a time when the drawer had on de- 
posit only $75. The cashier took the 
drawer's note for $1,000, but this was 
a mere subterfuge by which he hoped 
to get around the law in case the ques- 
tion came up later and no record of 
the note or the certification was made 
on the books of the bank. 

After passing through several hands 
the check was delivered to the plaintiff 
in payment for land. The plaintiff had 
no knowledge of the circumstances in 
which the check was certified and there 
was nothing connected with the transac- 
tion to put him upon notice of the fraud. 



It was held that since the plaintiff 
was a holder in due course, the drawee 
bank was liable on the check, notwith- 
standing the fact that its cashier vio- 
lated the law in certifying it. 

OPINION 

Error to Circuit Court, St. Clair 
County; Eugene F. Law, Judge. 

Action by Charles Smith against 
Frank W. Hubbard and others, copart- 
ners doing business as the Palms Bank 
of Frank W. Hubbard & Co. From a 
judgment for plaintiff, defendants bring 
error. Affirmed. 

STEERE, J. In this action, com- 
menced in the circuit court of St. Clair 
county on October 18, 1917, plaintiff 
recovered a judgment against defend- 
ants in the sum of $1,086.25 upon the 
following certified check: 

“No. . 

Palms, Mich., July 27, 1915. 

“Palms Bank of Frank W. Hubbard 
& Co. 

“Pay to the order of E. W. Mapes 
$1,000, one thousand dollars. 

“Eli Sawdon.” 

Across the face of this was written 
the following: 

“Good when properly indorsed. B. 
D. Wright, Cash. July 27, ’15.” 

Indorsed upon the back of said check 
were the following names, in the follow- 
ing order: E. W. Mapes; Eli Sawdon; 
Flavel G. Briggs. 

On July 27, 1915, when this check 
was certified, defendants were and had 
been for a number of years, conducting 
a general banking business at Palms. 
Mich., under the name of the “Palms 
Bank of Frank W. Hubbard & Co." 
Bert D. Wright was and had been cash- 
ier of said bank for about seven years. 
Eli Sawdon and his father-in-law, E. 
W. Mapes, were customers of said bank, 
and partners engaged in taking drain- 
age contracts in different parts of the 
country. Flavel G. Briggs, one of the 
indorsers, was and is a resident of 
Arkansas, to whom Sawdon became in- 
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debted, and delivered the check as col- 
lateral security to notes given therefor. 

Plaintiff was and is also a resident 
of Arkansas, who received the check 
from Briggs’ attorney in payment for 
eighty acres of land purchased for 
Briggs. Briggs and plaintiff, who con- 
secutively acquired this check, each 
testified that he then had no knowledge 
of any claim against its validity, but 
took the same in good faith, for a valu- 
able consideration, on the strength of 
its being what it purported. Smith 
testified in part as follows: 

"Q. I ask you if you are now the 
owner of this check? A. Yes. 

“Q. What did you give in exchange 
for this check? A. Traded 80 acres of 
land. * * * I have had some ex- 

perience in dealing with banks and 
checks. I accepted this check at face 
value, because it was certified and writ- 
ten out in the usual manner and signed. 
I had no intimation that there would be 
any defense to the payment of said 
check.” 

The date of the check, certification, 
and genuineness of signatures are con- 
ceded. The authority of Wright to 
certify the check and the innocence of 
plaintiff as holder are not admitted, and 
it is further contended that the delay 
which intervened between the time of 
issuance and time of demanding pay- 
ment estops recovery. 

In explanation of how this check, is- 
sued at Palms, Mich., was put afloat in 
Arkansas, it is shown that Sawdon se- 
cured it from Wright to use in bidding 
at contract lettings for drainage work, 
where certified checks are required to 
accompany the bid, and first sent it to 
his partner, Mapes, at Armada, Ark., 
for that purpose. He later went there 
with a dredge to do some drainage work, 
and at Judsonia rented a house from 
Briggs, and while his tenant succeeded 
in borrowing some money from him, 
turning over to him this certified check 
for collateral security, as Briggs and a 
Dr. Huntley, of Judsonia, both testify, 
and the court found, although Sawdon 
testified it was for safe-keeping. Saw- 
don defaulted in payment, and, learn- 



ing the Palms bank declined to honor 
the check, Briggs employed counsel and 
brought suit on the paper in White 
county, Ark., against Sawdon, Mapes, 
Wright and the bank. Mapes, Wright 
and the bank avoided the action by a 
successful motion, before pleading, to 
quash the proceedings as to them be- 
cause of defective service. Sawdon 
pleaded issuablv, and on tr ; al judgment 
was rendered against him for $816.89; 
one of the findings in the judgment be- 
ing that he had given Briggs the certi- 
fied check as collateral to secure pay- 
ment of the debt sued upon. Briggs 
then directed his attorney, Mr. Rachel, 
to realize for him upon the certified 
check as best he could, by either sale, 
suit, or otherwise, and Rachel disposed 
of it to plaintiff in payment on a farm 
land purchase which he was negotiating 
with him for Briggs, assuring him it 
was genuine and that, if desired, he 
would lend his professional assistance 
in putting it through the ordinary “due 
course of collection,” which he did, and, 
payment being refused by defendant, 
this action followed. 

The case was tried before the court 
without a jury, and on request of coun- 
sel findings of fact, with conclusions of 
law thereon, were filed. The court’s 
findings of fact, which we have to a de- 
gree outlined, are well sustained by the 
evidence, largely undisputed, and con- 
clude as follows: 

“At the time Smith accepted the check 
he did not know that either the bank 
or Sawdon claimed the check to be in- 
valid, nor did he have any reason to 
believe that the check was not good, 
nor anything to put him on inquiry as 
to its validity. At this time Attorney 
Rachel had been advised that Sawdon 
claimed Briggs had obtained possession 
of the check by a wrongful act and also 
that the bank claimed the check to be 
invalid.” 

Holding that under the undisputed 
evidence Rachel was agent of Briggs, 
and not plaintiff, when he paid the latter 
this certified check on the land purchase, 
the court found that plaintiff then be- 
came a bona fide holder of the check in 
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good faith, for full value, and the bank 
was bound by its certification to honor 
it. 

Defendant's assignments of error are 
directed against the court's conclusions 
of law, refusal to make certain requested 
findings of proven facts, and certain 
findings made which are claimed to be 
contrary to the evidence. 

For full consideration of the case, 
defendant was permitted to show, 
against timely objection by plaintiff, 
that, needing a certified check for 
$1,000 to use in his drain bidding and 
only having $75 in his account at the 
bank, Sawdon arranged with the cash- 
ier, Wright, to issue him this certified 
check and take his note for that amount ; 
that no record of the certified check or 
the $1,000 note Sawdon gave was en- 
tered in the books of the bank, nor 
credit given Sawdon for the note in 
his account, the note has never been 
paid, and Sawdon is, and then was, 
financiallv irresponsible. These facts, 
though not disputed, were rejected by 
the trial court as immaterial. 

Of defendant's claim that plaintiff 
adopted Rachel as his agent in connec- 
tion with the transfer of the certified 
check, and Rachel's knowledge is im- 
putable to him, we think the trial court 
rightlv found from undisputed testimony 
that when plaintiff became owner of 
the note he was dealing with Rachel as 
Briggs' attorney and agent, with no 
knowledge of anv of the facts relative 
to the issuance of the check, and find 
no evidence in the record that any of 
t^ose facts were known to Rachel. He 
and Briggs did know that the bank had 
declined to recognize the check in 
Briggs' hands, and that Sawdon was 
claiming Briggs had no right to it, and 
they knew that Briggs' claim to it as 
collateral to Sawdon's notes had been 
determined in his favor in his recent 
suit with Sawdon. Their testimony is 
positive that its payment to plaintiff 
on the land purchase was a bona fide 
business transaction, and there is no 
testimony to the contrary. We think 
the court’s conclusion that Smith was a 
good-faith innocent holder for value is 



sustained by the proofs ; anything to the 
contrary is but surmise, based chiefly 
on knowledge of facts developed at the 
trial, of which there is no proof that 
any of the Arkansas parties had actual 
knowledge. 

It may be conceded that under the 
facts disclosed by defendant's evidence 
Wright violated the banking laws when 
he certified this check, and as between 
the bank, Sawdon, and Mapes the certi- 
fication is a nullity, and the note given 
by Sawdon was, as defendant's counsel 
contend, “a fictitious nullity, which is 
prohibited by the statutes" ; but the 
fundamental infirmitv of the defense 
throughout is that plaintiff was not a 
party to any of those proceedings and 
knew nothing of them. 

That defendant was operating as a 
private bank under a partnership or- 
ganization furnishes it no immunity 
from the well-settled rules of law ap- 
plicable to certified checks issued in the 
customary course of banking business. 
It was operating as a bank, and hold- 
ing itself out to the public as such. 
Wright was, and had been for years, its 
cashier in that business, dealing with 
the public for it in that capacity. As 
cashier he had inherent authority to 
certify checks and bind the bank thereby 
to the same extent as though it were 
duly incorporated for conduct of the 
same line of business. Tripp v. Cur- 
tenius, 36 Mich. 4*95, 24 Am. Rep. 610: 
Morse on Banks and Banking (5th Ed) 
section 413. 

It is undisputed that this instrument, 
as issued and put afloat by defendant, 
was good on its face as a certified 
check. Certain lines of defense avail- 
able against other negotiable instru- 
ments do not apply to this class of com- 
mercial paper. To it the rules relative 
to prompt presentment for payment 
have scant application within the statute 
of limitations. Checks are by custom 
certified, in order that the holders may 
in their business transactions make use 
of them as a substitute for money, and 
in their function to that end in the busi- 
ness world they are not expected to be 
as promptly returned to the bank issu- 
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in g them for redemption as ordinary 
checks, notes, or similar negotiable pa- 
per. When so certified and issued, any 
holder who has become owner of such 
paper in good faith for value has a di- 
rect claim and right of action against 
the bank which certified it, regardless 
of its relations with the depositor, or 
condition of the drawer's account with 
the bank, or other circumstances attend- 
ing its certification. It is good in the 
hands of a bona fide holder for value, 
although the maker had no funds in the 
bank when it was certified. Union 
Trust Co. v. Preston Nat. Bank, 136 
Mich., 460, 99 N. W. 399, 112 Am. 
St. Rep. 370, 4 Ann. Cas. 347; First 
Nat. Bank v. Union Trust Co., 158 
Mich. 95, 122 N. W. 547, 133 Am. St. 
Rep. 362. The opinion in the Preston 
Case, by Justice Carpenter, exhaustively 
reviews the authorities upon the subject, 
and covers in substance, as we think, the 
controlling questions involved here. 

The practice and principles involved 
in certifying checks, and their import 
when issued, was long ago decisively 
reviewed by Justice Swavne in Mer- 
chants' Bank v. State Bank, 10 Wall. 
604, 19 L. Ed. 1008, and has been often 
cited in later decisions upon the subject. 
This court cited and quoted from it with 
approval in First Nat. Bank v. Currie, 
147 Mich. 72, 110 N. W. 499, 9 L. R. 
A. (N. S.) 698, 118 Am. St. Rep. 537, 
1 1 Ann. Cas. 24 1 . 

This certified check from a bank in 
Michigan found its way to and was put 
afloat by its payor in Arkansas, had ap- 
parently passed through several hands, 
and bore the signature of three in- 
dorsers, the last being Briggs, a busi- 
ness man in White county, in that state, 
and, in a deal for some land in Van 
Buren county, was passed by his attor- 
ney and agent upon plaintiff with the as- 
surance that it was genuine. Recogniz- 
ing, from his experience in dealing with 
banks and checks, that it was a certified 
check in usual form, with “no intimation 
that there would be any defense to its 
payment," as he states, he accepted it in 
good faith in exchange for 80 acres of 
land. It was on its face under the law 



an absolute undertaking of the certify- 
ing bank to honor it when presented for 
payment at any time before barred by 
the statute of limitations. No obligation 
rested upon him to, at his peril, make 
investigation into the reason for and 
circumstances of its certification. We 
find nothing in the situation presented 
here which relieves defendant from its 
obligation under the well-settled and 
somewhat emphatic rules of law estab- 
lished in recognition of the importance 
of the verity of certified checks as a 
medium of exchange in the business 
world under the law merchant. 

The judgment is affirmed. 



The Right to Rescind a Con- 
tract for Purchase of 
Bank Stock 



Costello v. Svkes, Supreme Court of Minne- 
sota,* 172 N. W. Rep. 907. 



The defendants were owners of ten 
shares of stock in the Calhoun State 
Bank. The par value of the stock was 
$100 a share. The books of the bank 
showed that the bank had a paid in 
capital of $35,000 and a surplus and un- 
divided profits amounting to $11,250. 
These figures gave the stock a book 
value of $136 a share and the plaintiff 
bought the defendant’s ten shares on 
this basis. At the time of the sale both 
the plaintiff and the defendants believed 
that the statements contained in the 
bank books were. true. But after the 
sale it developed that the bank’s capital 
was impaired and that it had neither 
surplus nor undivided profits. 

It was held that these circumstances 
did not give the plaintiff the right to 
rescind his contract and recover back 
the purchase price. The court pointed 
.out that the situation here is the same 
as where the holder of a note sells it, 
both he and the purchaser believing 
that the maker and indorser are solvent. 
If it later turns out that the note is 
worthless, by reason of the insolvency 
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of the parties liable on it, the purchaser 
has no recourse against the seller in the 
absence of fraud, unless the latter has 
made himself liable as indorser or guar, 
antor. 



OPINION 

Appeal from District Court, Henne- 
pin County; Rockwood, Judge. 

Action by. John P. Costello against 
Alice G. Sykes and another. From an 
order sustaining a demurrer to the com- 
plaint, plaintiff appeals. Order affirmed. 

LEES, C. Appeal from order sus- 
taining a demurrer to the complaint on 
the ground that it failed to state a cause 
of action. In substance the material al- 
legations are as follows: 

The Calhoun State Bank was a Min- 
nesota banking corporation having, ac- 
cording to its books, a paid-in capital of 
$85,000, a surplus of $5,250, and undi- 
vided profits of $6,000. Respondents 
were stockholders. The par value of a 
share of stock was $100. If the bank’s 
capital was unimpaired, and it had the 
surplus and undivided profits shown by 
its books, a share of stock was worth at 
least $186. Respondents sold ten shares 
of stock to appellant for $1,360. At 
the time of the sale the parties to the 
transaction believed that the bank's cap- 
ital had not been impaired, that its as- 
sets and liabilities were as set forth in 
its books, that it had the surplus and 
profits referred to; that its books were 
kept correctly, and that the book value 
of its stock was not less than $136 per 
share. In fact, it had neither surplus 
nor undivided profits. Its employees 
had kept its books so as to conceal de- 
falcations of which they were guilty, 
and its assets had been depleted until 
its stock was worth but $60 per share. 
Such employes are insolvent, and there 
is no way of making good their defalca- 
tions. The parties to the sale were mu- 
tually mistaken as to the assets of the 
bank, the actual value and the book 
value of its stock, and the amount of 
its surplus and undivided profits. Upon 
discovering the truth, appellant ten- 
dered the stock to respondents and de- 
manded repayment of the purchase 



price, and,* his demand being refused, 
sues for a rescission of the contract of 
sale. 

The sole question presented is 
whether the mistake alleged is of such 
a character as to give rise to a right to 
rescind. 

The subject-matter of the contract of 
sale was ten shares of the capital stock 
of the bank. There was no mistake as 
to its identity or existence. A mistake 
relating merely to the attributes, qual- 
ity, or value of the subj ect of a sale does 
not warrant a rescission. Neither does 
a mistake respecting something which 
was a matter of inducement to the mak- 
ing of the contract, where the means 
of information were open alike to both 
parties, and each was equally innocent, 
and there was no concealment of facts 
and no imposition. A leading case is 
Kennedy v. Panama, etc., Mail Co., L. 
R. 2 Q. B. Cas. 580. Like the one at 
bar, it involved a contract for the sale of 
corporate stock. The corporation owned 
and operated a line of steamships. Both 
parties bona fide believed that it had 
obtained a valuable contract to carry 
government mails, but it turned out that 
the contract was made without author- 
ity. The government refused to ratify 
it, and so the value of the stock was 
much less than the parties supposed. 
It was contended, as it is here, that 
there was a difference in substance be- 
tween shares in a company with and 
shares in a company without such a con- 
tract, that this was a difference which 
went to the very root of the matter in- 
volved, and that, therefore, the pur- 
chaser was entitled to rescind. The 
contention did not meet with the court's 
approval, and it was held that the case 
was one of innocent misapprehension, 
that a rescission could not be had, and 
that there was not such a complete dif- 
ference in substance between what was 
supposed to be and what was taken as 
would constitute a failure of considera- 
tion. The purchaser got the very shares 
he intended to buy and they were far 
from being of no value. Such are the 
facts in the case at bar, for appellant 
got the shares he intended to buy. His 
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complaint is that they are worth but 
$60, instead of $136, each. The Ken- 
nedy Case has been widely and approv- 
ingly cited by courts of last resort in 
this country. The principles it lays 
down are those which have been ap- 
proved in the following, among many 
other decisions: Otis v. Cullum, 92 U. 
S. 447, 23 L. Ed. 496; Dambmann v. 
Schnlting, 76 N. Y. 66; Hecht v. 
Batcheller, 147 Mass. 335, 17 N. E. 
651, 9 Am. St. Rep. 708; Cavanagh v. 
Tyson, 227 Mass. 437, 116 N. E. 818; 
Sankey’s Ex’r v. Bank, 78 Pa. 48; 
Wheat v. Cross, 31 Md. 99, 1 Am. Rep. 
28 ; Sample v. Bridgforth, 72 Miss. 293, 
16 South. 876; Smith v. Tewalt, 9 Ind. 
App. 646, 37 N. E. 294; Wood v. Boyn- 
ton, 64 Wis. 265, 25 N. W. 42, 54 Am. 
Rep. 610; Moore v. Scott, 47 Neb. 346, 
66 N. W. 441. 

Appellant takes the position that 
there was a mistake as to the existence 
of the bank’s supposed surplus and un- 
divided profits. In this connection it is 
argued that since banks are under the 
supervision of public officials, whose 
duty it is to examine their books and 
obtain quarterly reports, which are pub- 
lished, he had the right to rely on such 
books and published reports, and, that 
respondents are blamable because they 
are not correct. It is therefore asserted 
that the parties to a sale of bank stock 
do not stand on the same footing as the 
parties to a sale of stock in other corpo- 
rations. There are a number of statu- 
tory provisions which lend support to 
appellant’s position, but we are not con- 
vinced that a mere stockholder in a 
bank is chargeable as a matter of law 
with responsibility for the manner in 
which its books are kept, or that greater 
reliance may be placed upon their ac- 
curacy than may be placed upon the ac- 
curacy of the books of any other corpo- 
ration, by a purchaser of its stock. 

Thwing v. Hall, 40 Minn. 184, 41 N. 
W. 815, and Cobb v. Cole, 44 Minn. 278, 
46 N. W. 364, are cited as cases com- 
mitting this court to a doctrine at vari- 
ance with that generally adopted in 
other jurisdictions. Chapman v. Cole, 
12 Gray (Mass.) 141, 71 Am. Dec. 739, 
Sherwood v. Walker, 66 Mich. 568, 33 



N. W. 919, 11 Am. St. Rep. 531, Han- 
nah v. Steinman, 159 Cal. 142, 112 
Pac. 1094, and cases of similar nature 
are also cited, and Prof. Williston’s 
language at section 656 of his treatise on 
the subject of Sales is quoted to sus- 
tain appellant’s contention. 

Thwing v. Hall, supra, differs from 
the case at bar in that it was an action 
for the specific performance of an execu- 
tory contract of sale, instead of one to 
rescind an executed contract, and espe- 
cially in that there was a representation 
made by the seller to the buyer, relied 
on by the latter, as to a material fact 
which was untrue, although the seller 
believed it to be true. 

In Cobb v. Cole, supra, the parties 
had been partners. There was a dis- 
solution, and it was agreed that one of 
the partners who retired from the firm 
should receive from the others a sum 
equal to his interest in the firm “as 
the same then appeared upon the 
books.’’ A statement was prepared from 
the books, which was erroneous in fact, 
although the parties believed it was cor- 
rect. The retiring partner was allowed 
to recover the sum actually due him as 
shown by the books, after he had been 
paid the sum which appeared to be due 
him according to the erroneous state- 
ment. 

We see nothing in either case indicat- 
ing that this state has departed from the 
generally accepted rules which we stated 
at the outset. 

In Chapman v. Cole, supra, plaintiff 
gave defendant a gold piece, believing 
it was 50 cents, and was allowed to 
recover it back on the ground, as stated 
by the court, that there was a mistake 
as to the identity of the subject-matter 
of the transaction. 

Sherwood v. Walker, supra, and Han- 
nah v. Steinman, supra, fairly sustain 
appellant’s contention. The former case 
was decided by a divided court, with a 
dissenting opinion by Sherwood, J. The 
effect of the decision was subsequently 
expressly limited to the peculiar facts 
of the case in Nester v. Mich. Land Co., 
69 Mich. 290, 37 N. W. 278. 

The* views of Prof. Williston also 
favor the contention and are entitled to 
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respect. His views do not appear to 
be shared by other authors. Leake on 
Contracts (6th Ed.) p. 229; 1 Story, 
Eq. Jur. section 160; Page on Con- 
tracts, section 155;.Hammon on Con- 
tracts, section 99; Black on Rescission, 
section 141. The weight of authority 
is with the respondents, so far as the 
general principle under consideration is 
here involved. 

If the question were one of first im- 
pression, we should not be inclined to 
open up a new field for litigation by 
adopting the rule that a contract for the 
sale of corporate stock may be rescind- 
ed merely because both parties were mis- 
taken about the nature or extent of the 
assets or liabilities of the corporation, 
if the means of information are open 
alike to both and there is no conceal- 
ment of facts or imposition. Upon the 
sale of a note both parties may be mis- 
taken as to the solvency of the maker, 
or of an indorser or guarantor of pay- 
ment, and may deal on the assumption 
that the paper is good when in fact the 
unknown insolvency of the parties liable 
for its payment makes it worthless. 

In the absence of fraud or inequitable 
conduct on the part of the seller of 
property of that kind, we had supposed 
the buyer could not have a rescission. 
He can always protect himself against 
possible loss by requiring the seller to 
guarantee or secure the payment of the 
paper. See Day v. Kinney, 131 Mass. 
37; Burgess v. Chapin, 5 R. I. 225. 

We think this should be the rule whm 
stock in a corporation is the subject of 
a contract of sale, and conclude that the 
learned trial judge correctly disposed 
of the case, and the order sustaining the 
demurrer is affirmed. 



Superintendent of Banking 
Refuses to Issue Certificate 
of Authorization to Trust 
Company 

Farmers Loan and Trust Bank v. Hirning, 
Supreme Court of South Dakota, 

172 N. W. 931. 

The plaintiff trust company brought 
action against the defendant, as pub- 



lic examiner and superintendent of 
banks, to compel him to issue a certifi- 
cate authorizing the trust company to 
commence business. 

The statutes of South Dakota pro- 
vide that the examiner shall withhold 
the certificate if he has reason to be- 
lieve that the company was formed for 
any other than the legitimate business 
contemplated by the banking law. 

The examiner answered that, in his 
opinion, the company had not been 
formed for legitimate purposes, but was 
a mere scheme of promotion, to enable 
the promoters to make large commis- 
sions on the sale of their stock. 

In his answer he showed that the com- 
pany was organized with a capital stock 
of $500,000 and that the entire stock 
was immediately issued to the promoters. 
All but a few shares, which were re- 
tained by the directors, w 7 ere then 
pledged with a savings bank for a loan 
of $350,000. To this the promoters 
added $150,000 in cash, thus making 
up the capital of the company. The 
par value of the shares was $100 and 
the stock was sold to the public, most- 
ly farmers, at $200 a share. They ad- 
vertised that $100 of the purchase price 
was to be set aside as a surplus of the 
new company. This statement was un- 
true. As a matter of fact the sum of 
$100 on each share sold was retained 
by the promoters for themselves. It 
was held that the examiner acted 
properly in refusing to issue a certifi- 
cate and the application of the company 
to compel the issuance of a certificate 
was denied. 

OPINION 

Original proceeding in mandamus by 
the Farmers Loan & Trust Bank against 
John Hirning, as Public Examiner and 
ex officio Superintendent of Banks and 
Trust Companies. Application denied. 

SMITH, P. J. This is an original 
proceeding by mandamus to compel the 
defendant, as public examiner and ex 
officio superintendent of banks and trust 
companies, to issue to plaintiff corpora- 
tion a certificate authorizing it to com- 
mence business at the city of Sioux 
Falls as a banking and trust company. 

The petition for the writ alleges that 
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since the motion of November, 1918, 
plaintiff has been a corporation duly 
organized and existing under chapter 
255, Laws of 1911, and acts amendatory 
thereof, with its principal place of busi- 
ness at the city of Sioux Falls; that the 
capital stock of said corporation con- 
sists of 5,000 shares, of the par value of 
$100 each; that upon the formation of 
the corporation all its said stock was 
subscribed for at the par value of $100 
per share, and $500,000 from the sale of 
said stock was paid into and is now in 
the treasury of said corporation, and 
held by it for the purpose of transacting 
business under the authority of its arti- 
cles of incorporation as a trust com- 
pany ; that plaintiff has done everything 
required to be done under the laws of 
this state to entitle it to open its doors 
and engage in said business, and is pre- 
pared to do everything which may be 
required of it by order of said public 
examiner under the laws of the state; 
that the said public examiner, after mak- 
ing a full investigation and examination 
of all the proceedings referred to, claims 
without right, reason, or authority that 
he has reason to believe, and does be- 
lieve, after such examination, that the 
stockholders have formed said corpora- 
tion for other than the legitimate busi- 
ness contemplated by the act authorizing 
its organization; and that, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the attorney general 
he has announced that he will not issue 
to this plaintiff a certificate showing that 
it is lawfully entitled to commence busi- 
ness, and will not authorize or allow 
said corporation to engage in said busi- 
ness. 

The questions involved are submitted 
to the court upon objections to the an- 
swer and return, and which are in effect 
a demurrer thereto on the ground that 
the facts stated in the return do not 
constitute a defense. The answer ad- 
mits the corporate organization and 
existence of plaintiff, and that defend- 
ant, as superintendent of banks and 
trust companies, was called upon to, and 
did, make an examination into all mat- 
ters pertaining to the organization and 
condition of said corporation, ‘and ad- 
mits its compliance with all' the formal 



provisions of the law entitling it to be- 
come a corporation and to engage in the 
business contemplated by the act author- 
izing the incorporation of trust com- 
panies. It is somewhat voluminous, and 
we shall refer only to matters contained 
therein which we deem decisive of the 
right to the relief demanded. 

The answer alleges that the certificate 
demanded was withheld by defendant 
because, at all times since his examina- 
tion of the affairs of said corporation, 
and now, he has reason to believe that 
the stockholders of such corporation 
organized it for purposes other than the 
legitimate business contemplated by the 
laws of this state authorizing the organ- 
ization of such corporations, and that 
such certificate was and still is withheld 
with the advice and consent of the at- 
torney general; that his investigation 
and examination disclose that said cor- 
poration was organized and promoted 
for the purpose of enabling its incorpo- 
rators to engage in an extensive and 
profitable stock-selling enterprise, the 
principle purpose being to obtain for 
the original stockholders enormous 
profits and commissions from the sale of 
their original stock, especially to farm- 
ers, and that such enterprise was being 
carried out at the time of his refusal to 
grant the certificate demanded; that 
such conclusions are based upon the fol- 
lowing facts ascertained and disclosed 
by his investigation, viz.: 

That the plaintiff corporation was 
organized with a capital stock of $500,- 
000, par value; that its entire capital 
stock, immediately upon organization of 
the company, was taken over and be- 
came the exclusive property of the offi- 
cers of said corporation, being the same 
persons who originally promoted its or- 
ganization; that the promoter named as 
president of the corporation took over 
to himself 4,850 shares of stock, the 
person named as vice-president ten 
shares, the person named as cashier one 
hundred shares, the person named as 
assistant cashier ten shares, and other 
persons named as directors of the cor- 
poration took over the remaining shares ; 
that the shares so purchased bV the in- 
corporators and promoters of said cor- 
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poration were not delivered to them at 
the time of sale, but, with the exception 
of seventy or eighty shares retained by 
persons who were to become directors, 
all of said stock was deposited in the 
Iowa State Savings Bank, at Sioux City, 
Iowa, as collateral to a loan from said 
institution of $350,000, which, together 
with $150,000 in cash deposited by said 
incorporators in said Sioux City bank, 
constituted the $500,000 capital of 
plaintiff trust company, all of which 
was on deposit in said Sioux City bank 
to the credit of the plaintiff corporation 
at the time of the examination referred 
to, thus showing that seven-tenths of the 
capital of the corporation consisted of 
a loan of money to the stockholders se- 
cured by the stock itself or by notes; 
that immediately after the purchase of 
said stock by the incorporators they be- 
gan a campaign for the sale and distri- 
bution of said stock to the public in the 
state of South Dakota, at the price of 
$200 per share, and that many shares 
of said stock were sold at that price; 
that the amount for which said capital 
stock was sold to the public in excess 
of the par value thereof has never been 
paid over to said trust company to form 
a part of its reserves, but has been re- 
tained by the said incorporators and 
stockholders as profits upon such sales; 
that said incorporators stated in ad- 
vertisements in newspapers that said 
trust company was to be owned, financed 
and controlled by the farmers of South 
Dakota; that it is apparent that the 
ownership and control of said trust com- 
pany was not to be retained by the in- 
corporators ; that their main purpose in 
organizing such corporation was to 
realize a profit of 100 per cent, upon the 
sale of stock to the public, and leave 
the management of the company to the 
farmers of the state and others, after 
they had purchased the stock. It further 
appears, from the affidavits of persons 
who became purchasers of stock from 
the incorporators at $200 per share, 
that they were informed and advised, 
when purchasing said stock, that $100 
of the purchase price was to be paid into 
and to become surplus capital of the 
banking and trust company, which was 



untrue ; such representation being made 
to facilitate the sale of stock. 

The authority under which the public 
examiner acts in such cases is found in 
that portion of section 9, c. 255, Laws 
of 1911 (section 9039, Rev. Code 1919), 
which reads as follows : 

“If, upon examination, it appears that 
such trust company is lawfully entitled 
to commence business, the public exam- 
iner shall forthwith give to such trust 
company a certificate under his hand 
and official seal. If the said public ex- 
aminer has reason to believe that the 
stockholders have formed the corpora- 
tion for any other than the legitimate 
business contemplated by this act, he 
may, with the advice and consent of the 
attorney general, withhold the certifi- 
cate herein mentioned.” 

The plain import of this statute is 
that if, upon his examiation, the public 
examiner becomes cognizant of facts 
upon which he may reasonably found a 
belief that the stockholders have formed 
the corporation for any other purpose 
than to themselves engage in the trans- 
action of the business contemplated by 
the statute, he may withhold his certifi- 
cate, even though they have in every 
respect complied with the precedent re- 
quirements of the statute. Such in fact 
is the holding in People v. Brady, 268 
111. 192, 108 N. E. 1009, interpreting 
a statute identical, in this particular, 
with our own. 

In that case the auditor found that 
a banking corporation legally organized 
to entitle it to engage in the banking 
business, and whose incorporators them- 
selves intended to engage in that busi- 
ness in a suburban village about to be 
annexed and become a part of a larger 
city, in which the statute required a 
different capitalization, was organized 
for the purpose of evading the statute. 
Mandamus was refused; the court hold- 
ing thfct the auditor was justified, under 
the statute, in refusing the certificate 
of authority. In defining the powers of 
the auditor under this statute, however, 
the court said: 

“It is true that arbitrary power, to be 
exercised according to the whim or ca- 
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price of public officers, is inconsistent 
with our form of government, and any 
law which vests the enforcement or non- 
enforcement of the law in the particular 
case in the discretion of a public officer, 
unregulated by any rules or conditions, 
is arbitrary and invalid. Sheldon v. 
Hoyne, 261 111. 222 (103 N. E. 1021). 
The discretion vested in the auditor by 
the language quoted is not, however, 
such arbitrary power. He is author- 
ized to withhold the certificate only in 
case he is not satisfied as to the per- 
sonal character and standing of the offi- 
cers or directors elected or appointed 
or when he has reason to believe that 
the bank is organized for a purpose 
other than that contemplated by the act. 
He may not arbitrarily withhold the 
certificate, alleging such a reason where 
it does not, in fact, exist. Such a with- 
holding would be an act of the will, 
only, and not of the judgment, and 
would be such a palpable abuse of dis- 
cretion as could be controlled by man- 
damus/* 

Upon the facts disclosed by the rec- 
ord in this case, we cannot say that the 
public examiner had no just reason to 
believe that the original stockholders 
had in fact formed the corporation for 
purposes of their own other than that 
of carrying on a trust company business. 

When the law requires a public officer 
to do a specified act in a specified way, 
upon a conceded state of facts, without 
regard to his own judgment as to the 
propriety of the act, and with no power 
to exercise discretion, the duty is minis- 
terial, and may be controlled by manda- 
mus. Where the law requires an ad- 
ministrative officer to make a quasi ju- 
dicial decision, viz., the determination 
of a question of fact, mandamus will not 
lie to control that decision, nor will it 
reverse such decision, unless it clearly 
appears that it was so plainly without 
support in the evidence as to amount 
to an arbitrary abuse of such quasi ju- 
dicial authority. "While the act of the 
public examiner in issuing the certificate 
of authority is purely administrative, 
the performance of that duty is condi- 
tioned upon the investigation and de- 



termination of a question of fact, viz., 
whether he has reason to believe that the 
stockholders have formed the corpora- 
tion for any other purpose than the 
legitimate business contemplated by the 
provisions of the statute, which author- 
izes the formation of an incorporated 
company for the purpose of carrying on 
the trust company business contemplated 
by the statute. 

The finding and determination of the 
public examiner that the promoters of 
the plaintiff corporation did in fact form 
such corporation for a purpose other 
than that contemplated by the statute 
is not without support from the facts 
and circumstances recited in the answer 
to the writ, and which stand conceded 
upon the record before us. 

The application for the writ must 
therefore be denied; and it will be so 
ordered. 




Number of Railway Stock- 
holders 

Stockholders of the railways of 

the United States, according to the 
Bureau of Railway Economics, num- 
bered 647,689 on December 81, 1917, as 
compared with 612,889 on December 
81, 1916, and 626,122 on June 80, 1916. 
The average holdings per stockholder, 
par value, amounted to $13,966 in 1917, 
as compared with $14,321 in 1916 and 
$13,796 in 1916. 

Short Shrift with the Idle Rich 

T^HE idle rich are absolutely useless 
for all good purposes. They un- 
derstand nothing but their own desire to 
live without the trouble of contributing 
anything to the welfare of the country, 
and the sooner they are remitted to the 
kind of life for which alone they are 
fitted the better it will be for us all. — 
London Statist 
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R EPRODUCED above, is the official citation of President^Gibson as an 
officer of the Legion of Honor, together with the badge itself. This is 
next to the highest rank in the Legion. A translation of the French 
document is given below : 



General Grand Headquarters 
of the 

French Army of the East 



The Marechal of France 
Commander-in-Chief. 



Proposing for Nomination 
to the Grade of Officer of the Legion of Honor 
to be Declared in Favor of Mr. H. D. Gibson 



M. GIBSON Harvey*Dow: 36 years old, American Subject. 
Born - North Conway, N. H., U. S. A. 

Commissioner for Europe of the American Red Cross 
Military Commission as Colonel. 



Volunteered his services in May, 1917. 

Organized in the United States all the American Red Cross 
activities and worked in conjunction, in the country engaged, in favor 
of the Allies and particularly France. 

Succeeded in June, 1918, to Major Perkins, as Commissioner to 
France, then for Europe, of the American Red Cross and directed 
with the same zeal as his predecessors, the organization and service of 
that Administratian in France. 

He notably contributed to the betterment of the material well- 
being and morale of the French Troops and gave assistance to the 
needy families, the wounded, the tubercular patients, the orphans, the 
prisoners and the evicted, and above all, he showed excellent qualities 
as an organizer and showed his lively desire to come to the aid of the 
civil population and French Troops in every possible way. 




From the "Liberty Torch," published by the Liberty National Bank, New York 
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American Bankers Association Forty- 
Fifth Annual Convention 



St. Louis, September 29 — October 2, 1919 



T HE Forty-Fifth Annual Conven- 
tion, while important like its 
predecessors, will probably be 
more successful from many standpoints 
than any convention held during the 
past four or five years, owing to the 
fact that during the period of the war 
the banks of the country have been 
exceedingly busy, and have been ac- 
tively engaged in promoting various 
Liberty Loans, which seriously inter- 
fered with the usual attendance. 

The four days allotted to the conven- 
tion will be active. In addition to the 
four sessions of the general convention, 
the seven sections will be addressed by 
Government officials, bankers and econ- 
omists, and full and free discussions will 
take place. 

Prominent financiers, together with 
business men and statesmen — both of 
national and international prominence — 
will take part in the program of the 
general convention. It is too early yet 
to announce positively a full list of 
those who will make addresses. Ac- 
ceptances, however, have been received 
fiom Henry P. Davison, of the firm of 
J. P. Morgan and Co., New York city, 
and former head of the American Red 
Cross, and whose effective work in that 
connection is well known. Also from 
P. P. Claxton, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

It is expected that all phases of the 
present situation, as applies to the re- 
construction period of this country, will 
be presented by able speakers. 

The Hotels Statler, Jefferson and 
Planters have been designated as head- 
quarter hotels. General registration 
will take place in each of these hotels. 
At the Statler will be quartered the 



executive council, speakers, association 
officers, commissions and committees and 
members of the trust company and state 
secretaries’ sections. The savings bank 
and state bank sections will be quar- 
tered at the Jefferson, and members of 
the national bank and clearing house 
sections will be located at the Planters. 

The general convention sessions will 
be held in the Shubert Jefferson Thea- 
tre, while the various committee meet- 
ings, of which there will be about fifty 
or sixty throughout convention week, 
will be held at the headquarters hotel. 

In addition to the speakers above 
mentioned, the following have expressed 
their willingness to address the conven- 
tion: 

Hon. John Barrett, director-general, 
Pan American Union, the official inter- 
national organization of the American 
republics, and former United States 
minister to the Argentine Republic, 
Panama and Colombia. Mr. Barrett's 
subject will be “Pan American Finan- 
cial and Commercial Relations: Amer- 
ica’s Great Future Opportunity.’* 
Senator Albert B. Cummins, Wash- 
ington, D. C., “The Railroad Problem.*’ 
Dr. Irving Fisher, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 



THE PROGRAM 

The tentative program follows:. 
Tuesday, September 30, 1919. 

First Day’s Session 

THE JEFFERSON THEATRE 

Convention called to order at 9 :30 o’clock 
sharp by the President, R. F. Maddox. 

Invocation. 

Addresses of Welcome. Speakers to be an- 
nounced. 

Response to Addresses of Welcome. Speaker 
to be announced. , • 

34 5 
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The Annual Address. R. F. Maddox, Atlanta, 
Gn., President of the Association. 

Annual Report of the General Secretary, 
Fred E. Farnsworth, New York City. 

Annual report of the Treasurer, James D. 
Hoge. Seattle, Wash. 

Annual Report of the General Counsel, 
Thomas B. Paton, New York City. 

Annual Report of the Protective Department, 
L. W. Gammon, Manager, New York City. 

Annual Report of the Library, George E. 
Allen, Librarian. 

Amendments to the Constitution. 

Address. Speaker and topic to be announced. 
Address. Speaker and topic to be announced. 
Report of the Insurance Committee, H. G. 
Parker, Chairman. New Brunswick, N. J. 

Annual Report of the Executive Council, R. 
F. Maddox, Chairman, Atlanta, Ga. 
Communications. 

Announcements. 

Adjournment. 

Wednesday, October 1, 1919 
Second Day’s Session 

THE JEFFER80N THEATRE 

Convention called to order at 9 :30 o’clock 
sharp by the President, R. F. Maddox. 

Invocation. _ „ 

Report of the Trust Company Section, J. W. 
Platten, President. New York City. 

Report of the Savings Bank Section, V. A. 
Lersner, President, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Report of the Clearing House Section, T. B. 
McAdams, President, Richmond, Va. 

Report of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing Section, J. C. Thomson, President Minne- 
apolis. Minn. 

Report of the State Secretaries Section, F. H. 
Colburn, President, San Francisco, Cal. 

Report of the National Bank Section, C. J. 
Sands, President Richmond, Va. 

Report of the State Bank Section, C. B. 
Hazlewood, President, Chicago, 111. 

Address. Speaker and topic to be announced. 
Address. Speaker and topic to be announced. 
Report of the Currency Commission, Hon. A. 
Barton Hepburn, Chairman, New York City. 

Report of the Committee on Federal Legisla- 
tion, Waldo Newcomer, Chairman, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Report of the Committee on State Legisla- 
tion, W. M. Peck, Chairman, Concordia, Kan. 
Communications. 

Announcements. 

Adjournment. 

Thursday, October 2, 1919 
Morning Session 

THE JEFFERSON THEATRE 

Convention called to order at 9 :30 o’clock 
sharp by the President, R. F. Maddox. 
Invocation. 

Report of the Committee on Trade Accept- 
ances, R. F. Treman, Chairman. New York City. 

Report of the Agricultural Commission, Jo- 
seph Hlrsch, Chairman, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Action on the Report. 

Report of the Committee on Commerce and 
Marine, John McHugh, Chairman. New York 
City. 

Report of the Committee of Seven, William 
George. Chairman, Aurora, 111. 

Report of Committee on Federal Reserve 
Membership Campaign, J. H. Purlicher, Chair- 
man Milwaukee, Wls. 

Report of Special Committee of Five, T. B. 
McAdams, Chairman, Richmond, Va. 

Address. Speaker and topic to be announced. 
Address. Speaker and topic to be announced. 
Report of the Committee on Nominations. 
Action on the Report. 

Communications. 

Announcements. 

Adjournment. 



Recess for luncheon. 

Thursday, October 2, 1919 
Afternoon Session 

Convention called to order at 2 o'clock sharp 
by the President, R. F. Maddox. 

Committees and Committee Membership. 
Invitations for next Convention. 

Unfinished Business. 

Communications from the Executive Council. 
Resolutions. 

Address. Speaker and topic to be announced. 
Communications. 

Announcements. 

Adjournment, sine die. 




Origin of Our Railroad 
Trouble 

By Hon. Myron T. Herrick, President 
Society for Savings, Cleveland, Ohio 

^^^AR-TIME control of the railroads 
by the Government, necessary 
though it was, and much as it has added 
to the perplexities of the situation, was 
only the culmination of the trouble. 
The beginning lies much further back, 
in years of unwise Government inter- 
ference, political baiting, and ill con- 
sidered regulation, but for which the 
railroads would never have required 
Federal control. If the Government 
had not so mishandled the railroad 
problem in the years before the war 
the railroads would never have fallen 
behind the general industrial develop- 
ment of the country and would have 
been in shape to meet the abnormal 
physical and financial demands which 
the war made upon them. 

Instead of aiding and leading indus- 
trial growth, the railroads have for 
years retarded it because their facili- 
ties have not kept pace with the devel- 
opment of the country. The question 
now is, therefore, not merely that of 
returning the roads to their owners, but 
of returning them under such condi- 
tions that they can catch up with the 
progress of the nation. That is going 
to take some years of endurance and pa- 
tience, for an evil that has grown up 
through years is not cured in a day. 
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T HE City of Sao Paulo, capital 
and chief city of the Brazilian 
State of the same name, is one 
of the most important cities of the new 
world. It is situated on the high table- 
land lying back of the mountain range, 
which parallels the southern Brazilian 
coast, and has a climate cool enough for 
comfortable living but warm enough so 
that killing frosts are unknown, and 
sub-tropical vegetation flourishes the 
year round. 

It is, as every one knows, the center 
of the coffee lands of Brazil, and 
through this city, carried into it by a 
network of railroads which converge at 
this point, flows over one-half the 
world’s supply of coffee. From the City 
of Sao Paulo it is carried to the Port 
of Santos, over the famous Sao Paulo 
Railway, that marvel of engineering 
skill which finally conquered the cliffs 
of the maritime range. 

Sao Paulo, although founded almost 
four hundred years ago, is a modern 
citv wtth fine streets and beautiful 
buildings, large commercial interests, 
and its prosperity may be judged from 



the fact that the city’s funded debt 
amounts to about $35 per capita, as 
compared with $57 per capita in Pitts- 
burgh, $114? per capita in Baltimore, 
$85 per capita in Cleveland, $75 per 
capita in Los Angeles, — all these be- 
ing cities with approximately the same 
population. 

The municipality has no floating in- 
debtedness, and is said to have about 
$1,000,000 in cash on deposit with the 
banks. The municipal debt has been 
incurred principally for public improve- 
ments, such as sewers, paving of streets, 
schools, etc. 

While we think of Sao Paulo as the 
great coffee state, it should be borne 
in mind that the diversification of crops 
is steadily gaining ground in Brazil, 
and large crops of wheat, corn, beans 
and rice are raised, producing consid- 
erable surplus for export, while the 
meat industry, although apparently 
new, ranks second only to that of coffee. 

For a number of years the City of 
Sao Paulo has had a considerable indus- 
trial development, especially in the pro- 
duction of textiles, and is the center of 
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Luz Railway Station, Sao Paulo 



the manufacture of the State. Since 
1915 the value of the manufactured 
products of the state have more than 
doubled, being valued in 1917 at ap- 
proximately $148,000,000. The prin- 
cipal products are cotton, wool and jute 
textiles, hats, shoes, etc. So important 
has the textile industry of Sao Paulo 
become that exports were not only made 
to other parts of Brazil and South 
America, but last year goods were sent 
even to France. 

A large public utility company oper- 
ates 108 miles of electric tramways in 
the city, as well as supplying the power 
to local industries, and for lighting- 
purposes. The power is generated at a 
hydro-electric plant situated at the falls 
of the Tiete River. 



About one-third of the foreign com- 
merce of Brazil is carried on by the 
State of Sao Paulo. During the war 
the usual shipping difficulties arose, 
but normal conditions are being re- 
sumed and for the first three months of 
1919 the foreign trade, through the 
Port of Santos, was over three times 
that of the corresponding period of 
1918. 

The advantage of location, climate 
and surroundings of the city of Sao 
Paulo make it not only one of the 
wealthiest cities in South America, but 
one whose possibilities promise the 
greatest development in the future ex- 
pansion of our enormously rich South 
American ally. 
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International Banking and 
Finance 

SPECIAL ^BANKERS SECTION 

MAGAZINE 




B ANKS having need of 
counsel for the solving 
of customers’ problems or 
machinery for the handling 
of their export and import 
transactions will find in the 
Irving’s Over-seas depart- 
ments an effective special- 
ized service always ready to 
co-operate with them. 

IRVING 

NATIONAL BANK 

WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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Our Uptown Office 
located at Madison 
Avenue and 45th 
Street is a complete 
and modern bank- 
ing institution offer- 
ing every conven- 
ience necessary in 
rendering a well 
rounded banking 
service. 
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THE EQUITABLE TRUST CO. 
OF NEW YORK 

MADISON AVENUE AT 45TH STREET 



Resources — Facilities — Service 



Equitable 
Trust company 

OF NEW YORK 



MAIN OFFICE, 37 Wall Street 

New York Offices: Foreign Offices: 

Madison Avk. at 45th St. London: 3 King William St., E . C. 
222 Broadway Paris: 23 Rue de La Paix 



Total Resources, $296,194,959 
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Scandinavia Presents Opportunity for 
American Trade* 



A MONG the important results of 
the war has been the loosening 
of German control of the trade 
of Norway, Sweden, and Northern Eu- 
rope, and the growth of a more inti- 
mate trade relation between the United 
States and the Scandinavian countries. 
The rupture of old trade bonds, and the 
industrial and commercial demands of 
the past few years, have been the means 
of creating new opportunities for Nor- 
way, Sweden and Denmark. From be- 
ing mere distributing agencies for much 
of the European trade formerly con- 
trolled by Germany they have now a na- 
tional commerce practically free from 
alien control. It appears unlikely that 
they will ever permit a return of the 
pre-war conditions under which they 
served as way stations in Germany's 
highly organized system of trade routes. 

INTEND TO MAINTAIN FREEDOM 

The merchants of the North purpose 
for the future to derive full benefit 
from the advantages of geographical 
position enjoyed by the Scandinavian 
ports and to establish those ports as 
trade centers and distributing points for 
the entire Baltic and North European 
territory. Copenhagen is already pre- 
pared to hold her present independent 
position and to contest with Hamburg 
for supremacy as a transhipment port. 
Plans are being perfected for the es- 
tablishment of free ports at Trondhjem, 
Malmo, and other Norwegian and 
Swedish ports, with the object of in- 
suring direct control of the Scandina- 
vian trade formerly handled through 
Hamburg, Lubeck and Bremen. These 
plans include the linking up of the 
rich trade of Northern Russia and the 
economic penetration of the trade ter- 
ritorv represented in Finland, Estho- 
nia, Livonia and Courland. 



WHAT A SURVEY OF THE SITUATION 
SHOWS 

A general survey of the existing situ- 
ation, both as regards the future devel- 
opment of Scandinavian commerce and 
industry and with respect to wider mar- 
kets for American goods, should con- 
vince us of the extent and importance 
of the opportunities now within our 
reach. 

Sweden, Norway and Denmark are 
among the nations which have emerged 
from the war in strong financial posi- 
tion. Bank reports and other sources 
of information are eloquent of large in- 
creases in incomes of the people and in 
general revenues. The resources of the 
older banks have been greatly expand- 
ed; deposits have increased rapidly; 
four-fold in the case of banks in Den- 
mark. New banks have been formed 
and a number of powerful trading cor- 
porations have been organized. These 
various developments furnish reliable 
indices of expanding national prosper- 
ity. 

WHAT IS NEEDED 

Their present lack is not of money 
but of raw materials. The natural re- 
sources of both Sweden and Norway 
are practically limited to iron and tim- 
ber. Their need of other raw materials 
constitutes the greatest handicap to*’ 
their plans for industrial development. 
It is for a supply of those raw mate- 
rials. now more essential than ever, 
in view of their future program for 
industrial development, that Norway 
and Sweden look to the United States. 

The ending of the war found them 
with no real resources of manufactured 
goods owing to the constantly increas- 
ing difficulty of obtaining cotton, cop- 
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National Bank of Commerce in NewYork 



PRESIDENT 

JAMES 8. ALEXANDER 

Vice-Pbuidbkts 

J. HOWARD ARDREY 
JOSEPH A. BRODERICK 
GUY EMERSON 
HERBERT P. HOWELL 
LOUIS A. KEIDEL 
D. H. G. PENNY 
JOHN E. ROVEN8KY 
PARIS R. RUSSELL 
8 TEVEN 8 ON E. WARD 
ROGER H. WILLIAMS 

CABHIBB 

RICHARD W. SAUNDERS 
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H. P. BABRAND 
L. P. CHRISTENSON 
E. C. GERSTEN 
GASTON L. GHEGAN 
E. F. HIGGINS 
W. F. HOFMAYER 
JOHN J. KEENAN 
EDWARD W. MCDONALD 
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FRANZ MEYER 
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EDWARD H. RAWLS 
EVERETT E. RI8LEY 
H. W. 8CHRADKR 
E. A. SCHROEDER 
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CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $50,000,000 



per and other materials. There is very 
little German Government owned mer- 
chandise being delivered to Scandina- 
vian buyers. In fact there is but a 
scant supply of such goods available. 
In consequence of these conditions. 
Scandinavia represents a quick market 
not only for raw materials but for 
manufactured goods of every descrip- 
tion, including great quantities of farm 
machinery for Russia and the Baltic 
provinces. 

Finland and the Baltic provinces of 
Livonia, Esthonia and Courland are 
all in a fairly sound condition and prac- 
tically free from the full madness of 
Bolshevism which has brought ruin to 
Russia. Throughout these countries 
there is an insistent demand for large 
quantities of farm implements and ma- 
chinery, and for every description of 
household goods, to replace losses due 
to the ravages of war and the cutting 
off of supplies. The buying power of 
their farming population has been 
greatly increased bv the enormous 
prices thev have been enabled to exact 
for their products bv reason of the 
war. Distrust of Germanv and of 
German made goods which is now in- 
tense among the mass of the peonle of 
these provinces means opportunity for 
American exporters and coual opportu- 
nitv for the merchants of Sweden as 
distributors. 

352 



FORMER POSITION OF GERMANY 

A review of the situation that existed 
with regard to the Scandinavian and 
Baltic markets previous to the break- 
ing out of the war, shows Germany in 
almost complete control of both import 
and export trade. Shipments of Amer- 
ican goods destined for Scandinavia and 
Russia went through the docks and 
warehouses of Hamburg and figured in 
the total of German trade. Increased 
cost to American exporters and over- 
sight of their trade were among pen- 
alties of our dependence upon German 
transhipment agencies. 

OUR PRE-WAR POSITION IN THIS FIELD 

The former position of the United 
States in the Scandinavian market is 
indicated in the statement that we sup- 
plied less than eight per cent, of Swe- 
den's imports and took about four per 
cent, of her exports in a total trade of 
approximately $ 415 , 000 , 000 . Ger- 
many's share represented thirty-five 
per cent, of Sweden's imports and she 
took thirty per cent, of the exports. 
Germany formerly controlled about 
one-quarter of the total trade of Nor- 
way, amounting to over $ 250 , 000 , 000 . 
Previous to 1914 , Denmark was one of 
Germany’s best customers, being large- 
ly dependent upon her for all kinds of 
manufactured goods. She, too, has 
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BROWN BROTHERS & GO. 
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NEW YORK 
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BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 

LONDON 

HEAD OFFICE OFFICE FOR TRAVELERS 

FOUNDERS COURT, E. C. 123 PALL MALL, S. W. 



learned the value of economic independ- 
ence and is turning to the United 
States; her purchases from us having 
more than trebled in the past four 
years. 

In 1913 we were credited with a 
Russian trade of but $45,189,000, or 
about three and a half per cent, of Rus- 
sia’s total trade of $1,361,000,000. In 
that year Germany’s total trade with 
Russia amounted to $564,108,000, or 
more than forty per cent, of the total. 
Germany and Great Britain, between 
them, took more than one-half of Rus- 
sia’s exports. It is an important fea- 
ture of this situation that a consider- 
able percentage of Germany’s former 
exports to Russih was made up of 
American merchandise distributed 
through Hamburg and other tranship- 
ment ports. 

It is interesting to note that London 
formerly enjoyed, in the matter of 
financing Scandinavian trade, an ad- 
vantage similar to that maintained bv 
Hamburg as a transhipment port. In 



the years preceding the war London 
had a practical monopoly on the ex- 
change business between Sweden and 
the United States, amounting to about 
$25,000,000 annually. The creation of 
the Federal Reserve System was instru- 
mental in removing that handicap to 
trade development between this coun- 
try and others as well as with Sweden. 



SHIPPING AND FINANCIAL PLANS 



A comprehensive shipping program, 
in all three of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, supplements their port develop- 
ment projects. Denmark secured a 
strong position in the world carrying 
trade during the war. The extent of 
her activity in this direction is illus- 
trated by the opening of a new line to 
San Francisco. A Norwegian ship- 
builder stated recently that the ship 
yards of Norway had enough contracts 
for new bottoms to keep them busy un- 
til 1925. Contracts for much addi- 
tional Scandinavian shipping have been 
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The National Bank of 
South Africa, Limited 

Bankers to the Union Government in the 
Transvaal, the Orange Free State, and 
Natal, and to the Imperial Government 



Paid Up Capital & Reserves . Exceed $20,000,000.00 
Resources Exceed $280,000,000.00 

HEAD OFFICE: PRETORIA 

K. C. REYNOLDS, General Manager 

LONDON OFFICES 

Circus Place, London Wall E C., 18 St. Swilhin's Lane, E. C, 25 Cockspnr St., S. W. 

D. CUNNINGHAM. MANAGER 

London Bankers: Bank of England, London Joint City & Midland Bank, Ltd. 
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400 

Branches 
in South 
Africa 



Branches n 
Antwerp, Belgium 
Bombay, India 



Branches and 
Agencies in South 
Africa 




Cape Province 
East Africa . 
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. 6 


Nata . . . .54 


Nyasaland . 


. 5 


Orange Free State 


. 66 


Portuguese East Africa 8 


Rhodesia 


. 8 


South-West Protectorate 7 


Swaziland . 


. 4 


Transvaal . 
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Banking Business of Every Description is Transacted at All Branches 

Bills on all points negotiated and collected. Letters of Credit and Drafts Issned and 
Commercial Credits established on nil Branches and Agencies of the Bank In 
Africa and abroad. 

New York Office, 10 Wall Street, New York City, U. S. A. 

R. E. SAUNDERS, AGENT 

Offers to American banks and bankers its superior facilities for the exten- 
sion of trade and commerce between United States of America, 

Africa, Australia, New Zealand and Tasmania 
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The Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 



[Yokohama Shokin Glnko] 



HEAD OFFICE, 

Capital Subscribed . 
Capital paid up . . . 
Reserve Fund .... 



YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 

($0.60=1 Yen) 

. . Yen 100,000,000 
..Yen 48,000,000 
. . Yen 25,100,000 



C'HOJI KAJIWARA, Prescient 
NAGATANE SO .HA, Esq. 
MASNOSKE ODAGIKI. E*q. 
BARON KOYATA IVVASAKI 
REITARO ICH1XOM1YA, Esq. 
KEXKICHI KODAMA, Esq. 

YUK1 



DIKKUTURS 

SH1HIAK1CHI SUZUKI. Vice-President 
KIMPEI TAKEUUIII. Esq. 
KA1SAKU MORI 31 (JR A. Esq. 
MORINOSITKE MITSUI, Esq. 
IVVAO 31 ATS U KATA, Esq. 
KONOJO TATS U 31 1, Esq. 
YA3IAKAWA, Esq. 



Branches and Agencies 



Tokyo Sydney Peking Kobe 

Osaka Hongkong Dairen Nagasaki 

London Hankow Fengtlen Lyons 

Bombay Chl>Nan Changchun Honolulu 



Calcutta Tientsin 
Singapore Newchwang 
Shanghai Harbin 
Tslngtau Sfhlmonosekl 



Manila 
Rangoon 
Soerabaya 
Buenos Aires 
Rio de Janeiro 



Agencies in United States 

New York San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, Issues Drafts 
and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on its various branches 
and elsewhere, and transacts a general Banking Business 

NEW YORK OFFICE - 120 BROADWAY 

R. ICHINOMIYA, Agent 



placed in the United States and Great 
Britain. 

Paralleling similar organizations in 
Great Britain and other countries, a 
number of powerful trade bodies have 
been formed, some of them backed by 
government support. Several of these 
companies have been formed in Sweden 
to aid in foreign trade development, 
among them the Swedish Ocean Co., or- 
ganized two years ago to conduct large 
operations in foreign trade. An Impor- 
ters and Exporters Company of Nor- 
wegian merchants plans to establish 
agencies in all the large trade centers 
throughout the world. In Denmark the 
Trans- Atlantic Co. for the development 
of foreign trade is constantly extending 
its organization and is gradually cen- 
tralizing foreign trade in the hands of 
a powerful financial and commercial 
group. 

WAY NOW OPEN TO UNITED STATE8 

Everything points to the importance 
of our taking advantage of our pres- 



ent position in the Scandinavian and 
Baltic market. It is not to be expected, 
however, that we will be permitted to 
secure a preponderating interest in 
those markets without a contest. The 
merchants of Great Britain are keenly 
alive to the wealth of opportunity rep- 
resented in that great trade field and 
are, even now, making strenuous ef- 
forts to secure it to themselves. In 
the first two months of this year, 
Scandinavian shipping clearing with 
cargoes from British ports showed an 
increase of 300,000 tons as compared 
with the same period last year. That 
the British financial and business lead- 
ers are worried over the increasing 
American influence in Scandinavia em- 
phasizes the need for quick, aggressive 
action on our part. 



FOREIGN TRADE ONLY A PART OF 
OPPORTUNITY 



It should be remembered that foreign 
trade is but a part of the opportunity 
awaiting us in Northern Europe. Scan- 
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BRANCHES AND 
AFFILIATED BANKS 
FRANCE 

MERCANTILE BANK 
OF THE AMERICAS 

II bit Boulevard Hauamann, Paris 

SPAIN 

MERCANTILE BANK 
OF THE AMERICAS 
Rambla de loo 

Eatudioo-Canuda 2. Barcelona 

COLOMBIA 

Banco Mtrcantil Americano 
de Colombia 

Bogota, Bairaoquilla, Cartagena. 
Medellin. Mammies. Giraraot. 
Call. Honda, Armenia 

PERU 

Banco Mercantil Americano 
del Peru 

Lima. Arequlpa, Chldayo, 
Callao. Trujillo 

VENEZUELA 
Banco Mercantil Americano 
de Caracas 
Caracas. La Gaayra 

BRAZIL 

American Mercantile Bank 
of Brazil 

Para. Pernambuco. 

NICARAGUA 
National Bank of Nicaragua 
Managua, Bluefietds. Leon, 
Granada 

CUBA 

Banco Mercantil Americano 
de Cuba 
Habana 

HONDURAS 
Banco Atlantida 
La Ceiba. Tegucigalpa. 

San Pedro Sula. Puerto Cortes 



A FOREIGN 
TRADE BANK for 
the MIDDLE WEST 

This Bank announces the 
expansion of its foreign bank' 
ing facilities through the open' 
ing, on September third, of a 
branch office in New Orleans. 

The New Orleans branch believes 
that, with the cooperation of the New 
Orleans and middle west bankers, it 
can be of distinct aid in promoting the 
foreign trade interests of the Mississippi 
Valley. It operates solely as a foreign 
trade bank and does not accept deposits. 
Its aim is to supplement the facilities 
already provided by local banks. 

* * * 

A folder describing our facil' 
ities will be sent upon request. 



Mercantile Bank of the Americas 



An American Ban\ for Foreign Trade 



HEAD OFFICE 
44 PINE STREET 
NEW YORK 



BRANCH OFFICE 



732 GRAVIER STREET 
NEW ORLEANS 
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dinavia, the Baltic provinces and North- 
ern Russia to-day represent what prom- 
ises to be the richest field for indus- 
trial development in the world. It is 
a vast reservoir of raw material, the de- 
velopment of which will offer employ- 
ployment for large amounts of invested 
capital. 

It is natural to assume that govern- 
ment concessions will be eagerly sought, 
especially in Russia. Something is 
known of the so-called Hannevig con- 
cession for North Russia which includes 
widespread projects for mining, lum- 
ber, shipping, railroad, and banking 
concessions. It is rumored that this 
concession, which is said to have the 
backing of American capital, has al- 
ready been granted to one Broissov, a 
Russian, and Hannevig, a Norwegian 
citizen. In any event, we may be cer- 
tain that this rich prize will eventually 
be secured by either the Hannevig or 
some similar group. 

American capital invested in Scan- 
dinavian commercial and industrial en- 
terprise on a basis of joint ownership 
would be a powerful aid in our plans 
for winning a larger share of Baltic 
trade. American banking interests are 
fully alive to the possibilities of this 
territory, and the needs of the Scandi- 
navian countries for supplies of mate- 
rials of all kinds. A banking syndicate 
has recently offered the Swedish Gov- 
ernment a $25,000,000 loan, the pro- 
ceeds to be spent in the purchase of 
commodities in the United States. 

The combination of Scandinavian and 
American trade organization with the 
large financial backing which we are in 
a position to supply would enable us to 
meet successfully any organized com- 
petition of Cartel or similar groups that 
may be formed in other countries. The 
free ports and other development pro- 
jects should prove of inestimable value 
as a means of centralizing our import 
and export business with the Scandina- 
vian markets and might aid our mer- 
chant marine by creating permanent 
sources of cargo freight. Whatever 
their future form, our plans for extend- 
ing our sphere of influence in Russia 




Direct Connections 

with a very large number of 
banks in the South enable us 
to collect Cash Items and Bill 
of Lading Drafts quickly and 
economically. 

Our Foreign Department 

is closely affiliated with Amer- 
ican and Native Banks in Cu- 
ba, Porto Rico, Mexico, South 
and Central America, and 
offers unequalled service for 
handling collections on those 
countries. 



Hibernia 

Bank C& Trust Co. 

New Orleans 



and Northern Europe should be based 
upon a policy of close cooperation with 
the Scandinavian nations. 



Union Bank of Manchester, 
Limited 

T^T ET profits of this bank for the half- 
^ year ending June 30, 1919, were 
£91,068 18s. 3d., to which there was to 
be added £18,669 14s. 3d. brought for- 
ward from last profit and loss account. 
A dividend of £75,000, less income tax, 
£22,500, was paid out of this, £7,500 
allocated to bank premises and a like 
amount to pension fund, while £40,000 
was applied to income tax, making a 
total of £107,500, and leaving £40,681 
16s. lOd. to be carried forward. 
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Economic Conditions in France 



THE NATIONAL BANK OF FOREIGN TRADE 

T HE bill concerning the establish- 
ment of a National Bank for 
Foreign Trade has been signed. 
This new financial institution, with a 
capital of 100 million francs entirely 
subscribed, purposes to help the devel- 
opment of foreign trade by facilitating 
credits abroad for the benefit of com- 
merce and industry. It intends to open 
several branches in all the countries 
with which France sustains commer- 
cial relations. Mr. Clementel, the 
French Minister of Commerce, has 
stated that a subvention and an ad- 
vance without interest will be allotted 
to the bank by the Government through 
the Banque de France. The control of 
the new bank will be exercised by two 
commissaries of the Government. 

BANQUE FRANCAISE ET ITALIENNE POUR 
L'AMERIQUE DU SUD 

The earnings of the Banque Fran- 
£aise et Italienne pour TAmerique du 
Sud amount, according to a statement 
made at the general assembly of the 
stockholders, to fr. 5,540,750 after de- 
ducting all expenses of administration. 
The augmentation of capital from 25,- 
000,000 francs to 50,000,000 francs 
voted during the assembly of last De- 
cember, has entirely been subscribed. 
The new 500,000 shares of 500 fr. are 
distributed among the old stockholders. 
The assembly has proposed to fix the 
dividend at forty-five francs per share. 
An amount of fr. 1,500,000 has been 
allotted to the reserve fund. The bank 
has opened several branches abroad and 
has especially developed its relations 
with Chile through the intermediary of 
Banque Fran^aise du Chili. New 
branches will be opened at Rio de 
Janeiro and Buenos Aires. 
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THE WAR PROFITS 

A new parliamentary commission has 
been appointed to investigate the profits 
obtained from various operations and 
businesses in connection with the war. 
A special commission will revise all 
dealings superior to 100,000 francs, 
concluded from July, 1914, to the sign- 
ing of the armistice. Profits of con- 
tractors should not exceed ten per cent, 
and those of middlemen should not be 
above two per cent. The surplus of 
profits should be remanded to the state. 

THE AUGMENTATION OF TAXES 

In order to redress the situation of 
the budget of 1919, Mr. Klotz, the 
French Minister of Finance, has fore- 
seen the following augmentation of 
taxes : 503 millions and a half for wine, 
coffee, sugar, mineral water, gas and 
electricity ; 1 50 millions for tobacco ; 1 5 
millions for the augmentation of the 
price of matches; 170 millions for reg- 
istry taxes; 200 millions for customs 
taxes; and 242 millions obtained from 
sanctions against the smugglers. The 
total of the new taxes amounts thus to 
1,280 million and a half francs. More- 
over, Mr. Klotz intends new taxes re- 
garding the right of succession, the in- 
comes superior to 10,000 francs, and a 
monopoly of petroleum. 

The total credits needed for 1919 will 
reach 30 billions 210 millions of francs. 
This figure is inferior to that of 1918 
by about 12 billions. The reduction in 
the military expenditures represents al- 
most 43 per cent, of the expenditure of 
last year. 

BANQUE NATIONALS DE CREDIT 

The capital of the Banque Nationale 
de Credit has been augmented from 150 
millions to 200 millions of francs. The 
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Foreign Exchange Department 

Letters of Credit Negotiated 

Arrangements can be made for the importation of 
merchandise through the use of dollar acceptances 

Capital $3,000,000 Surplus $1,000,000 



Market and Fulton 

81*83 Fulton 8t. 
Now York 

Eighth Street 

Broadway & 8th St. 
New York 

Sherman 

Fifth Ave. & 32nd St. 
New York 



OFFICES 

Aetna 

92 West Broadway 
New York 

Long Island City 

Bridge Plaza 
Long Island City 



Flatbush 

839 Flatbush Ave. 
Brooklyn 

New Utrecht 

New Utrecht Ave. & 54th St. 
Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

350 Fulton St. 
Brooklyn 



Irving Trust Company 

Frederic G. Lee, President 

Wool worth Building, New York 



new 100,000 shares of 500 francs, to- 
gether with a premium of 100 francs 
for the reserve fund, have been entirely 
subscribed by the stockholders. 

The bank has given its financial sup- 
port to the French Treasury during the 
war. Its subscriptions to the four per 
cent, loan of 1918 amount to 800 mil- 
lion francs. Moreover, the Banque Na- 
tional de Credit has promoted the de- 
velopment of industry and commerce 



since the cessation of hostilities. It has 
opened seven new branches, mostly in 
Alsace-Lorraine. The dividend per 
share has been 14 fr. 25 for 1918 
against 13 fr. .06 in 1917. The total 
of its balance was three times greater 
than that of 1915. In fact, it has aug- 
mented from 386,755,826 francs in De- 
cember, 1915, to 1,064,000,000 francs 
in December, 1918. 



Economic Conditions in Italy 



THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE REGULATIONS 

COME of the regulations concerning 
^ the Italian foreign exchange have 
been relaxed. The National Institute 
of exchange, which in the past exer- 
cised an absolute control over foreign 
exchange, will now limit its authority 
by leaving the issuing of foreign ex- 
change to the most important banks of 



the country. Thus the Banca Com- 
merciale Italiana, the Credito Italiano, 
the Banca di Sconto, and the Banco di 
Roma will take charge of the operations 
of exchange in the future. 

The decree published in the Italian 
Official Gazette states, however, that 
the approval of the Institute of Ex- 
change is required for issues which con- 
cern the transfer of Italian capital to 
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foreign countries. Besides this the In- 
stitute will continue to exercise a certain 
control over other operations pertaining 
to foreign exchange. 

COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH RU8SIA 

In view of the development of com- 
merce with Russia, a new company has 
been established in Rome. The capital 
of the company is 2 million lire, sub- 
scribed by the Banco di Roma, the Sin- 
dicato Coloniale Italiano and the Russo- 
Asiatik Bank. The seat of the company 
is at Rome, but it will have several 
branches in Russia and in other eastern 
countries. The company intends to pro- 
mote the interests of Italian industry 
and commerce in Russia, by securing the 
import of raw materials and the export 
of Italian manufactured goods. 

ECONOMIC RELATIONS WITH AMERICA 

The Economic Committee I talo- Amer- 
ican, founded at the end of last year, 
has inaugurated an active policy toward 
improving the economic relations be- 
tween Italy and the United States. 
Among the most important points of its 
programme are the following: 

1. The establishment* of an accord 
between the productions of the same 
order in the two countries in order to 
eliminate competition and to bring 
closer cooperation into their commerce 
abroad. 

2. An accord regarding the aug- 
mentation of selling the products which 



are exempt from competition, and the 
opening of new markets. 

3. The development and introduction 
in Italy of new industries with mixed 
capital, American and Italian, in order 
to develop the opportunities of labor 
and capital. 

4. The placement of American and 
Italian capital in the utilization and 
development of the natural resources of 
Italy and her colonies. 

In other words, the I talo- American 
Committee is established upon princi- 
ples of reciprocal cooperation. 

THE COAL PROBLEM 

The coal problem in Italy is still un- 
settled. The resuming of work in the 
industrial centers of the country de- 
pends now upon the quantity of coal 
that can be imported. In 1918 the total 
imports of coal into Italy amounted to 
6,400,000 tons, of which over two- 
thirds were shipped from England. 
Since the labor troubles and the de- 
crease of coal production in that coun- 
try, Italy finds herself in great need. 
In order to remedy this situation, the 
Italian industries have endeavored to 
secure coal from the United States. 
This measure has, however, proved diffi- 
cult on account of the shortage of ship- 
ping tonnage, as well as on account of 
the differences of prices. American coal 
costs more even when carried on Italian 
ships. On the whole, the Italian indus- 
tries are facing a serious situation as 
long as the conditions of coal produc- 
tion in England are not settled. 



Economic Conditions in Belgium 



THE FINANCIAL SITUATION OF BELGIUM 

'T'HE Belgian Minister of Finance, 
M. Delacroix, has made the fol- 
lowing statements regarding the finan- 
cial situation of Belgium created by the 
terms of the Peace Treaty. There are 
five financial conditions which affect 
Belgium: (1) The liberation of the war 
loans imposed by Germany during the 



occupation of the country; (2) restora- 
tion, reparation of damages, and in- 
demnity ; the complete indemnity will, 
however, be effected only within thirty- 
two years; (3) priority of two and one- 
half billion francs and restitution of 
material stolen for an equal amount; 
delivery of coal and raw materials is 
also included; (4) the German papers 
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Park'Union 

FOREIGN BANKING CORPORATION 

56 Wall Street, New York 

Fully Paid Capital and Surplus, $ 2,250,000 

W ITH OUR OWN BRANCH OFFICES IN SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, 
Yokohama and Shanghai, and direct connections in the Dutch East Indies and 
Central and South America, we are in a position to extend to exporters and importers 
exceptional facilities for the transaction and extension of their foreign business. 
Shipments financed, acceptances given, letters of credit and bills of exchange issued. 
Our officers will l>e glad to advise with anyone interested in foreign trade 

DIRECTORS 

Richard Delafield H. B. Shaw 

Sfuyresant Fiih R. O. McCulloch 

Gilbert G. Thorne Stanley E. Elkin 

Cornelius Vanderbilt Stephen Haas 

R. H. Williams F. E. Kenaston 

E. C. Hoyt W. J. Dawson 

A. P. Villa F. L. Appleby 

Sir. Wm. Price T. Fred Aspden 

Charles A. Holder 

OFFICERS 

Charles A. Holder, President T. Fred Aspden, Vice-President 
E. B. MacKenzie, Secretary and Treasurer 



sequestrated in the allied countries will 
serve as guarantee for the execution of 
the preceding clause; (5) the amount of 
German marks introduced in Belgium 
during the occupation (about one and 
a half billion dollars) as equivalent for 
the goods purchased by Germany, will 
not be returned. This amount is, how- 
ever, immobilized on account of the un- 
favorable exchange situation of the 
mark. 

Thanks to the priority of Belgium 
with regard to indemnities, the public 
credit of the country comes out from 
the war with a privileged situation. On 
the other hand, the financial situation 
of Belgium continues difficult. The 
budget for 1919 reaches the amount of 
8,524,110,318 francs, of which the 
greatest part is absorbed by the mili- 
tary expenditures with regard to demob- 
ilization and pensions of the war suf- 
ferers. 



THE SCHELDT AND THE COMMERCIAL 
INDEPENDENCE OF BELGIUM 



The revision of the Treaty of 1839 
regarding the navigation of the Scheldt 
has been urged by the Belgian delegates 
at the Peace Conference as indispensa- 
ble for the security of Belgium’s eco- 
nomic development. Belgium desires a 
free outlet to the sea for her main com- 
mercial port, Antwerp. According to 
the treaty mentioned, the mouths of the 
Scheldt are in Holland’s territory and 
that country has the power of closing 
them whenever its interests require it. 
Under such conditions the hinterland of 
Antwerp should belong to Belgium. 
Furthermore, it is explained that the 
inferiority in oversea traffic of the port 
of Antwerp in comparison with Rotter- 
dam is due to the same fact. If Bel- 
gium were free to dispose of the mouths 
of the river Scheldt, a good portion of 
English and American cargo destined 
for Central and Eastern Europe would 
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This Indian Head 

brings to mind the Indian traditions of New England. 

44 Shawmut ” was the original name for the site of the 
city of Boston, and the National Shawmut Bank 
adopted the name 82 years ago. 

This trade-mark is recognized internationally as the 
well known symbol of a large banking institution 
having a reputation for conservatism, sound judgment 
and strength. 

THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 
OF BOSTON 

Resources over $200,000,000 



flow through Antwerp. The Chamber 
of Commerce of Antwerp has inaugu- 
rated a propaganda on behalf of Bel- 
gium’s rights to control without restric- 
tions the navigation of the Scheldt. 

BANQUE DE CREDIT COMMERCIAL 

d’anvers 

This financial institution, founded in 
1865, and whose acitivities have been 
paralyzed during the war, has taken 
several measures in order to regain its 
important role in the economic affairs 
of Belgium. In the first place it has 
augmented its capital from 15 to 20 mil- 
lion francs. Under the leadership of 
its new president, Mr. Rensburg, the 
former general secretary of the Banque 
Internationale, the Banque de Credit 
Commercial d’Anvers intends to take an 
active part in the development of for- 
eign trade. With this purpose in view 
it contemplates several branches abroad, 
as well as an extension of its relations 
with foreign banks. 

3B2 



Bank of New South Wales 

HE net profits of the Bank of New 
South Wales, as shown by the one 
hundred and thirty-seventh half-yearly 
report to the half-yearly general meet- 
ing of proprietors held at the chief 
banking house, Sydney, N. S. W., May 

30, 1919, were £277,057 2s. 10d., to 
which was to be added £131,046 Is. 
lOd. undivided balance from last half- 
year. An interim dividend at the rate 
of ten per cent, per annum was paid on 
February 26 out of the half-year’s prof- 
its, leaving a balance of £310,456 14s. 
8d., which the directors recommended 
be applied as follows: Quarterly divi- 
dend to March 31, 1919, at the rate of 
ten per cent, per annum, £97,81 1 ; inter- 
est at five per cent, per annum to March 

31, 1919, on capital paid in advance on 
other than the fixed dates in respect of 
the new shares in the London share 
register, £332 9s. Id.; to reserve fund, 
£75.000; carry forward, £137,313 5s. 
7d. 
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Asia Banking Corporation’s Home 

Office 



I N the new offices of the Asia Bank- 
ing Corporation, at 35 Broadway, 
a distinctive note has been attained 
in the decorative effect and arrange- 
ments, giving a typical Oriental aspect 
#to the main banking room. It has been 
worked out in a scheme of black-and- 
gold lacquer for the columns and wains- 
coting, and for the officers’ private 
rooms. The general treatment for the 
ceiling and walls is of a biscuit color, 
enlivened by Chinese Chippendale dec- 



orations picked out in Chinese blue. 
The directors’ room and the conference 
room are treated in varying shades of 
neutral green, with mahogany furniture. 

The lighting throughout is effected 
by semi-indirect bowls suspended from 
the ceilings. Upon entering the bank, 
the lighting strikes one as being un- 
usually effective, due to the reflection 
afforded by the lacquered columns, 
which have been liberally sprinkled 
with gold under their finish coat. 
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An Oriental Effect is Carried out in the Decorations of the Main Banking Room 

The treatment of the walls is quite The floor in the public lobby, outside 
unusual. Instead of the application of the railing and cages, is of black and 

the ordinary oil or water paint, they white squares of dreadnought flooring, 

have been treated with a lime paint, so that sounds produced by mechanical 

such as was used by the Italians in the devices, such as adding machines, etc., 

Middle Ages. It is what is known as do not vibrate. 

a tempora, which gives a much softer The ground-floor offices cover ap- 

finish than could possibly be obtained proximately 7,000 square feet, and 

by the use of an oil paint. there are about 2,000 square feet of 



The Officers’ Section is Spacious and Readily Accessible to Customers 
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Meeting Room of the Board of Directors 



basement space. The ground-floor 
space runs from Broadway back to 
Trinity Place, a depth of about 190 
feet, and the rear is double the width 
of the front. One of the features of 
the new offices is a room reserved for 
the exclusive use of representatives of 
firms in China who are travelling in this 
country; telephone and correspondence 
facilities are provided. 

Altogether, the bank touches a new 
note among New York banking insti- 
tutions. The architect and engineer for 
the undertaking was Alfred C. Bossom. 

ORGANIZATION AND SERVICES OF THE 
BANK 

The Asia Banking Corporation, 
which is presided over by Charles H. 
Sabin, president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, was organized 
in November, 1918. Its first foreign 
branch was established last February 
at Shanghai, which is the headquarters 
in the Far East. Following in order, 
branches have since been established at 
Hankow, Peking, Tientsin and now, 
at Hongkong. Like all the other 
Far Eastern branches, the Hongkong 



office follows the Chinese in the matter 
of decoration, but the quarters are laid 
out in the manner of the typical Amer- 
ican bank. 

The Asia Banking Corporation is 
rendering to American importers and 
exporters a direct personal service in 
matters relating to credit and financing, 
and is proving of great usefulness in 
developing our rapidly-growing com- 
merce with the Far East, and especially 
with China. The institution is owned 
by a representative group of American 
banks, including the following: Anglo 

& London Paris National Bank, San 
Francisco; First National Bank, Port- 
land, Oregon; National Bank of Com- 
merce, Seattle; Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, and Mercantile Bank 
of the Americas, New York. Its officers 
are: President, Charles H. Sabin, pres- 
ident Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York; vice-presidents, Albert Breton 
and Ralph Dawson, vice-president and 
assistant secretary, respectively, of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York; 
secretary, Robert A. Shaw; treasurer, 
F. R. Sandford, Jr.; assistant treas- 
urers, E. C. Brownell and Robert 
Buchan. 
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Developing Commerce 
With the British Colonies 



The African British Crown Provinces are potentially the richest 
colonial possessions of Great Britain. Large exporters of natural 
products, they import manufactured articles in practically even- 
known character of goods. Imports into Nigeria alone during the 
past year in nine important articles of commerce totalled more than 
$15,000,000, divided as follows: 



Cotton Goods $7,500,000 

Coopers Stores 1,750,000 

Tobacco 1,500,000 

Salt 1,500,000 

Flour 500,000 

Sacks and Bags 1,000,000 

Kerosene Oil 350,000 

Bread and Biscuits 160,000 

Iron and Steel 1,250,000 

Exports in four leading commodities were divided as follows: 

Palm Oils $5,000,000 

Palm Kernels 5,000,000 

Tin Ore 4,000,000 

Hides and Skins 3,500,000 



American merchants and manufacturers will find in British West 
and North Africa rich markets capable of wonderful development. 
To all desiring to enter them the bank of British West Africa extends 
its fullest facilities for co-operation and service in developing trade 
with that territory. 

BRANCHES: 

Egypt Sierra Leone Togoland 

Morocco Liberia Nigeria 

Canary Islands French Ivory Coast Fernando Po 

Gambia Gold Coast and Ashanti 

Our New York Agents will be glad to provide information on trade 
to these colonies. 

Bank of British West Africa 

Limited 

New York Office — 100 Beaver Street. 

Head Office, London R. R. Appleby, N. Y. Agent 

Subscribed Capital $10,000,000 

Paid Up $4,000,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,000,000 
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Canada’s Commerce and the Union Bank 

From Prince Rupert, new and growing, on the Pacific, 
to Halifax, settled and historic, overlooking the Atlantic, 
are 367 branches of the Union Bank of Canada. In fron- 
tier towns in peaceful farming districts, and in bustling 
cities, they stand at strategic points in the pathways of 
Canadian trade and commerce, linking East with West, 
North with South. 

The nation-wide banking service of the Union Bank of 
Canada is always at the disposal of American exporters 
and importers doing business with Canada. They will 
find its New York Agency fully equipped to render ef- 
ficient service. 

A list of our branches in Canada upon request. 

Union Bank of Canada 

Head Office 
Winnipeg 
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New York and London as 
Financial Centres 

IN a recent issue of the London Times 
appeared an article by Edgar Cram- 
mond in regard to the possible displace- 
ment of London as the world’s financial 
centre by New York. Mr. Crammond 
enumerates the sources of London’s 
strength as a financial centre — political, 
economic, and especially the experience 
accumulated in four hundred years of 
international trade. Geographical posi- 
tion, the shipping and financial machin- 
ery, etc., etc., all contributed to make 
London the centre of the world’s trade 
and finance. Mr. Crammond says that 
while the foreign investments of Great 
Britain have been reduced in some direc- 
tions on account of the war, they have 
been increased in others, so that where- 
as such investments prior to the war ag- 
gregated £4,000 millions, they now 
amount to nearly £3,000 millions. He 
does not regard the net debt of some 
£800 millions to the United States as 



constituting a serious burden. He 
points out that the restrictions against 
capital issues in the United Kingdom 
have been removed and that the foreign 
trade is gradually turning toward nor- 
mal conditions. 

Passing to a consideration of the 
qualifications of New York as London’s 
successor as the world’s financial centre, 
Mr. Crammond says: 

The question naturally arises as to how 
stable are the foundations upon which New 
York can rest her claim to become the 
money center of the world. Tt is true that 
the United States has made a large addition 
to her mercantile marine, but its quality 
and efficiency cannot be as high as that of 
the British mercantile marine, and, in so 
far as American competition has been sub- 
stituted for German competition in the car- 
rying trade of the world, British shipowners 
appear to view the prospect with confidence. 

Under the abnormal conditions created by 
the war America has made extraordinary 
progress in the development of her ship- 
building, but when these artificial condi- 
tions have ceased to operate, the output can 
hardly fail to decline, and the reports which 
arc reaching: this country as to the quality 
of the United States tonnage indicate that 
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America is paying for her experience in 
this highly technical industry, just as the 
other great shipbuilding countries have had 
to do. 

The geographical position of New York is 
such as to render it highly improbable that 
that city can develop a great European 
entrepot trade, particularly in view of the 
high level at which the cost of transport bids 
fair to remain for many years to come. 

New York can hardly be said yet to pos- 
sess the economic machinery requisite for 
the handling of a huge volume of interna- 
tional trade, and it must be remembered that 
in the case of London it required four cen- 
turies of intensive trade with the world to 
evolve this machinery ; nor is it yet apparent 
that America has acquired a sufficient meas- 
ure of the good will of the world to insure 
the transfer of so much power from London 
to New York. 

The purely American outlook of the 
United States investor and his disinclination 
to entertain or understand foreign Invest- 
ments is another great handicap for New 
York, and even after four years of trade 
with Europe on a colossal scale American 
investors do not seem to have become fa- 
miliarized with the idea of the investment 
of capital outside of the United States. 

The instability and narrowness of the 
American money market is a further ob- 
stacle. In the past the New York money 
market has been liable to violent fluctuations, 
and the recent “money flurries,” with rates 
up to twelve or fifteen per cent., have in- 
dicated that the old bad conditions of in- 
stability have not yet been overcome. 

The high rate of the American dollar ex- 
change is a powerful hindrance to her ex- 
port trade, and it can hardly fail to have 
the effect of compelling Europe to limit her 
purchases to the irreducible minimum. 

On the whole, I am convinced that if our 
people are reasonable and industrious, New 
York has no .real prospect of displacing 
London from being the chief money center 
of the world; and I am equally convinced 
that the wisest course for America to adopt 
at the present time would be to re-invest 
the capital which is now at her disposal 
in approved Anglo-American enterprises 
having for their object the economic recon- 
struction of Europe. New York will find 
London fully prepared to cooperate with 
her on these lines. 

@ 

American Banks for Switzer- 
land 

TPHE American Consul General sta- 
tioned at Zurich, Switzerland, in a 
recent report, has the following to say 
regarding the desirability of American 



banking institutions being established, in 
Switzerland : 

During the confused commercial and 
financial conditions which will exist in all 
central and eastern European countries for 
some years to come, the merchants and 
bankers of those countries will doubtless 
tacitly adopt some stable medium of in- 
ternational border exchange. There are only 
two such mediums at present (due to the 
depreciation of the pound sterling), the dol- 
lar and the Swiss franc; and the Swiss franc 
is not only known in those countries as a 
stable value, but is a familiar type of cur- 
rency as well. To properly support Amer- 
ican commercial and financial interests 
which may be located in the central and 
eastern European countries, American bank- 
ing institutions should be established in 
Switzerland to supplement the commercial 
banking work done by branch banks and 
correspondents in those countries and to 
keep the parent institutions more fully in 
touch with the broader phases of the finan- 
cial problems arising in or between those 
countries. The Swiss financial market is 
now, and undoubtedly will remain in the 
future, more sensitive to the rapid changes 
in the financial, exchange and commercial 
situation in central and eastern Europe 
than any other market, and Switzerland 
therefore presents the most central and 
favorable point of vantage for observing 
and accurately reporting on general trade 
conditions in those countries. 

© 

America’s Financial Respon- 
sibility to Europe 

PREFERRING to the critical finan- 
cial situation existing in Europe, 
Charles H. Sabin, President of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, has made the following state- 
ment : 

I have been deeply impressed by the re- 
curring reports which come to us daily from 
authoritative sources concerning the critical 
condition of Europe’s financial affairs. They 
sharply drive home the lesson that this coun- 
try must act and act quickly, not only to 
save the business situation in other coun- 
tries, but also in its own interest, because of 
the extent to which we are involved in their 
affairs, and the absolute dependence of our 
prosperity upon their rehabilitation. Unless 
the United States can find foreign markets 
for its present highly stumulated production 
there will inevitably be a business recession 
in this country. 

We have in a large sense the welfare of 
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Nominal Capital 

Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Capital 

Subscribed Capital 
Reserves 

Surplus over Liabilities 



Head Office 

17 York St., Manchester, Eng. 

Liverpool Office 

45 Castle St., Liverpool, Eng. 

and branches covering the whole of the 
district tributary to these two cities, 
and also West Yorkshire; including 
Leeds, Sheffield, Bradford, Sal- 
ford, Birkenhead, Oldham, Bolton, 
Burt, Rochdale, Stockport, Hali- 
fax (Eng.), Huddersfield, etc., etc. 
($ 5 =£) 

$12,500,000 

3,750,000 

3.750.000 

7.500.000 

2.825.000 

. 10,325.000 



Bankers in the United States and Canada are invited to make use of 
the Bank’s services for all kinds of banking business in the district where 
the Bank operates, and in Great Britain generally. Collections promptly 
dealt with, and proceeds remitted by draft or cable transfer on New York, 
or as desired. Favorable terms. 

North American Mail $ are usually delivered in Manchester and Liverpool earlier than in London. 



the whole world in our keeping to-day, and 
mpon the wisdom and farsightedness which 
we show in discharging this obligation will 
depend, in large measure, not only the prog- 
ress of other nations, but our own future as 
well. I do not mean to speak as an alarmist 
in the situation, because I believe absolutely 
that if the established countries of Europe 
are given the eftoperation which we are able 
to give at this time, there will be no question 
of their making good upon their obligations 
and justifying any credit or consideration 
which we may extend to them, but the fact 
is that we over here are “fiddling while 
Home burns.” 

The need of European countries is imme- 
diate and every day’s delay makes their situ- 
ation more difficult. Their pressing needs 
are for food, raw materials, coal and ma- 
chinery. These can only be supplied to them 
through extension of credit on our part, as 
they have neither the gold nor the goods 
with which to make immediate payment. 
Food for the hungry and work for the idle 
must be provided if they are to maintain 
stable political conditions and begin produc- 
tion. These bald facts are obvious to all 
who have studied the situation, but failure 
to appreciate their bearing upon our own 
affairs has apparently delayed action on our 
part 

It is certain that American banking insti- 



tutions cannot handle the credit demands 
presented without cooperation. Such cdop- 
eration must be accorded by our Govern- 
ment, our manufacturers and producers. By 
team-play between these important factors in 
the situation, Europe can be put on its feet 
financially and industrially and this country 
will be placed in a position of unchallenged 
leadership in the business affairs of the 
world. The amounts involved are far too 
large for any other method of handling. 

Just what form this cooperation should 
take is a matter of detail which can be 
worked out in common conference, but there 
are some steps which it seems to me can be 
taken immediately and should not be de- 
layed. Recognizing the importance of the 
problem presented to American business in- 
terests, the last Congress appropriated one 
billion dollars for the extension of American 
foreign trade, and placed the amount at the 
disposal of the War Finance Corporation, 
but, as it has worked out some of the re- 
strictions placed upon the use of this fund 
have made its extensive employment imprac- 
ticable. The restrictions which limit the 
amount of these loans and specify that they 
can be made only through American corpo- 
rations and upon their endorsement throw 
the whole credit burden upon our home in- 
stitutions, which is not fair to them and 
makes them hesitate to take advantage of 
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the offer. In my judgment, this law should 
permit the extension of credit to foreign 
buyers in good standing, with the endorse- 
ment, if need be, of foreign banks and for- 
eign governments, and our Government 
should assume whatever credit risk is in- 
volved in the situation, which should be neg- 
ligible. 

As there is the twofold purpose of pro- 
moting American trade and of meeting the 
crying needs of Europe, and this is in the 
interest of our people as a whole and of 
Europe as a whole, it seems to me to be a 
situation in which Government responsibility 
must be assumed and Government leader- 
ship, with the cooperation of our financial 
and business institutions, must take up the 
burden in the general interest. 

There is also a large fund still available 
for food provision, which should be used as 
rapidly as possible for the prevention of 
famine and the restoration of normal health 
and working conditions in the war-swept 
countries. 

This is a time when all thought of profits, 
particularly exorbitant profits, represented 
in either commodity prices or interest 
charges, should be forgotten, and the simple 
necessities of the situation faced. Our first 
and single duty now is to restore the world 
to normal conditions. If we are able to do 
our part properly in bringing that about, 
the question of profits will be cared for in 
the future. This country is facing the great- 
est opportunity and the greatest obligation 
in its history, and if the sacrifices which 
have been made in the war are not to be in 
vain, we must rise to meet them. I am sure 
that if our people generally and our repre- 



Xational 

Railways and other com- 
mercial enterprises $31 4,8 1 0,93 1 

Industrial enterprises 128,879,242 



hirers, merchants and* shipowners, and 
its programme includes foreign ex- 
change, also insurance and shipping 
agency business. 

British Investments in 
Argentina 

EFERRIXG to news reports alleg- 
ing friction between Great Britain 
and Argentina due to extensive English 
investments in the latter country, the 
National Bank of Commerce in New 
York says that $ 2, 000. 000, 000 has been 
considered a conservative estimate of 
the amount of such investments. 

Owing to the newness of the country 
and the character of its industries, the 
bank says, Argentina has always been a 
heavy importer of foreign capital. A 
report recently issued by the Director 
General of Commerce and Industries of 
Argentina clearly shows the predom- 
inance of British capital in the indus- 
trial organization of the republic. The 
total amount of British investment there 
is not known, but two billion dollars 
has been considered a conservative esti- 
mate. The following figures include 
only the realized capital of limited lia- 
bility companies : 

Other 

British Countries Total 

$1,321,902,683 $1 12,581,830 $1,752,295,444 

78,793,2 18 1 5,04 1 ,1 20 222,7 1 3,6 1 0 

$1,975,009,054 



Total .$143,690,173 $1,403,695,931 $127,622,950 



sentatives at Washington could have the ap- 
preciation of the situation which has been 
forced upon us by those who have studied 
it first hand in our interest, there would be 
no delay in meeting it. 



* 



New Bank in London 

important new bank has been reg- 
istered in London, entitled the 
Anglo-Baltic & Mediterranean Bank, 
Ltd., capital £1,002,500, in 200 ordi- 
nary shares of £5 and balance in 
founders’ shares of £l. The aim is to 
provide facilities for British manufae- 



It is known that British capital in 
railways alone amounts to $1,138,756- 
48 1. This represents about ten times 
the railway investments of any other 
foreign country in the Argentine. 

The close trade relations between Ar- 
gentina and the United Kingdom are 
shown by the fact that for a long period 
almost one-third of the total imports 
into Argentina were received from 
Great Britain, to which one-third of Ar- 
gentina’s total exports were sent. The 
war has resulted in a small reduction 
in the amount of imports from Great 
Britain, but exports to her show a ten- 
dency to increase. 
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London and River Plate Bank, Limited. 

HEAD OFFICE : 7 PRINCES STREET, E.C. 2, LONDON. 
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Better Pay for American 
Consuls 

TN the following, from The Corn Ex- 
change, published bv the Corn Ex- 
change National Bank of Philadelphia, 
a strong plea is made for more ade- 
quate pay for American consular rep- 
resentatives : 

Wanted: A man who speaks several 

languages. Must possess a good college 
education, have a broad knowledge of 
world affairs and sufficient business ex- 
perience to properly represent a billion 
dollar corporation in foreign fields. Sal- 
ary, $3,000 a year. 

Such an advertisement to-day would be 
regarded as a joke. It would be the subject 
of derision and mild ridicule. $3,000 at 00 
cents on the dollar, or a pre-war equivalent 
of $1,800 a year, seems like a nominal con- 
sideration for a position of this kind; but 
this is all many of our foreign consuls are 
receiving from Uncle Sam. 

For the quality of service rendered, no 
business concern in this country pays sala- 
ries so low as those paid the foreign busi- 



ness representatives of this $250, 000,000, 000 
country. 

During recent months, this bank has been 
visited by American consuls and commercial 
attaches who have been stationed in every 
part of the world. We have had unusual 
opportunities for appraising the type of 
these men, and getting a close line on the 
qualifications required in this branch of 
Government work. 

It becomes a business proposition in view 
of the fact that a large part of the work 
done by our American consuls is devoted to 
the interests of American trade. Few peo- 
ple realize what our consuls do to construc- 
tively promote American business abroad. 

They are required to keep files of cata- 
logues of American manufacturers and to 
use every possible endeavor to not merely 
promote the sale of American goods, but 
also to carefully and analytically investi- 
gate the local markets to see why the sales 
of certain American goods are not progress- 
ing. Mqnv consuls know four or five lan- 
guages well. On a salary so low as $3,000 
or .$3,500, with possibly a large part of it 
spent for entertaining, there is not much lee- 
way, for ordinary living expenses, let alone 
anything put aside for a rainy day, especial- 
ly in those countries where the cost of liv- 
ing is often much more than it is here and 
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where the expenses for entertainment are 
very large. 

Salaries of the secretaries of legations and 
embassies are considerably lower, averaging 
about $2,500 annually and many receive only 
$2,0 (X). 

It is reported that funds provided for 
traveling expenses are generally insufficient, 
while in very few instances does the Gov- 
ernment provide a home or residence of any 
kind. 

It must be remembered that years of 
preparation are necessary for these posi- 
tions of responsibility. 

Then there is the field of commercial 
service handled by the commercial attache 
who covers the entire country to which he 
is accredited. There are also the special 
agents sent out by the Department of Com- 
merce for investigation along special lines, 
such as investigating a particular line of in- 
dustry. Their salaries are relatively as low 
as ttnsc paid to the consuls. 

England has in her Department of Com- 
merce more than a mere bureau of informa- 
tion. She has a closely coordinated organiza- 
tion abroad, which links up private enter- 
prise in her own country with trade oppor- 
tunities in other countries. Nor does she 
stop there, for she looks closely after the 
possibilities of the interchange of commodi- 
ties and the development of her importing 



business as well as her exporting business. 

But she pays her consular and diplomatic 
officers on an average of one and a-half to 
twice what ours receive; and she goes fur- 
ther than that. These officials are the bene- 
ficiaries of a pension system which takes 
care of their old uge and a pension service 
which takes care of the wife should the 
husband die. 

In the present age, more than at any other 
time in history, there is emphasized on the 
part of our great industries a policy which 
conserves business brains and business 
productive ability by suitable reward. No 
$10,000 a year man is going to sacrifice his 
future for the pleasure of serving the Gov- 
ernment for $3,000 a year. It is incum- 
bent upon the Government in the interest of 
the business public that its Department of 
State and Commerce should have better 
men in its service than any other govern- 
ment in the world. We say this without 
any intention of reflecting on the men now 
in the service, but unless Congress assumes 
a less penurious policy and pays our foreign 
workers salaries more commensurate with 
the character of the work involved and es- 
tablishes a system upon a basis which looks 
as well after the future welfare of its em- 
ployees, the efforts of our Government in 
the foreign trade field will lag far behind 
the individual enterprise of American busi- 
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ness, and to that extent, in competing with 
other nations, will our foreign trade policy 
be handicapped. 

America’s Interest in Italy 

C* PEAKING recently of the economic 
situation in Italy, Signor Francesco 
Nltti, the Prime Minister, who is a dis- 
tinguished economic authority, said : 

Italy’s past fills pages of history with 
glory and renown. In a democracy one does 
not live upon the vanished past but upon 
the work and effort which the past created — 
which the present must strive at all costs to 
perpetuate. It is in this task that the Gov- 
ernments of to-day are most deeply con- 
cerned — the building and restoring of the 
material wrecks of war to insure healthier 
enjoyment of the principles so clearly de- 
fined. 

It was in that aim to perpetuate free in- 
stitutions that Italy threw in her all. No 
country suffered more from the conflict or 
the sacrifice with greater will. Half a mil- 
lion dead testify in silence more strikingly 
than any other evidence to Italy’s spirit. 
A million disabled, living in pain, consti- 



tute another of our offerings in the cause 
of freedom. Five and a quarter million men 
went out to battle out of a 35,000,000 popu- 
lation in 1915. Every available man in Italy 
was called to the colors. 

Had America been called upon to contrib- 
ute this proportion she would have sum- 
moned 16,000,000 men to arms. Italy’s army 
was given willingly— eagerly— on the altar 
of liberty to bear witness that right is more 
precious than peace. 

Before the war our annual national debt 
amounted to $3,000,000,000; our advent into 
the war has seen it rise to $16,000,000,000. 
In comparison with other countries* war 
debts it .might not seem stupendous, but 
keeping in mind Italy’s recources, it repre- 
sents the greatest sacrifice of them all. 
Italy’s national wealth aggregated but $20,- 
000,000,000. .Had we been called upon for 
further sacrifices we would have willingly 
given even to the limit of our existence. 

Italy does not want a revolution, and, 
above all, her working classes do not want 
it. My cherished ambition is that the work- 
men’s leaders should participate in the af- 
fairs of the government, persevering per- 
sistently to solve the problems of increased 
production and better living conditions for 
the families of workers. 

These would constitute a veritable bul- 
wark against the violent intransigeants 
whose like have been asserting themselves 
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in all parts of the world. It is sound policy 
that strict guardianship of public order must 
be assured. There is no democracy without 
order. 

Our war debt of sixteen billion dollars is 
being met with fortitude and stoicism that 
belittles the gigantic effort of other coun- 
tries. The nation, to pay for this war, is 
groaning under the burden, but it is bearing 
it with great determination. Our last 
budget aggregated nearly two billion dol- 
lars, so that the annual per capita tax for 
every man, woman and child in Italy ap- 
proximated $45. I believe that figure chal- 
lenges the record for high taxation in any 
allied country, but we hope to be able to 
reduce the budget to about one and a half 
billion dollars. 

Despite our high taxation during the war, 
another measure which will insure our finan- 
cial stability is before the country. We are 
arranging for the collection of additional 
taxation in the form of a progressively grad- 
uated levy on incomes. Announcement of 
the Cabinet’s purpose in this direction had 
its immediate effect on Government securi- 
ties, which have increased in value ever 
since this programme was made public. 

Our courage in facing our debt we hope 
will be rewarded by national financial firm- 
ness which will stand unquestioned. We 
purpose to begin, as early as is consistent 
with sound economic commercial policy, a 



genuine reduction in our paper currency 
amounting to $2,000,000,000. We anticipate 
in the course of a few years Italy’s return 
to pre-war conditions, when our paper 
money was held at a premium on gold. 

The interest of America in Italy must 
heighten when the great markets that are 
offered her are considered. Before the war 
Italy's foreign commerce amounted to more 
than a billion dollars. This was divided 
chiefly among the European Powers, with 
Germany leading all the rest both in im- 
ports and exports. The war left this mar- 
ket in a chaotic state. It is now ready for 
exploitation for American business, ready, 
open-armed for all their wares, and long- 
ing for commercial intercourse which will 
alike benefit both the United States and 
Italy. 

We need raw materials for industrial en- 
terprises which will allow us to restore our 
industry. We need foodstuffs, fats, coal 
and semi-finished materials. Our country is 
teeming with industrial possibilities. The 
streams from the Alps and the Apennines 
contain enough unbridled electric force to 
supply the needs of a continent. There is 
an abundance of labor ready to set its hand 
to the plough or the forge. Italy is the 
great gateway in the Mediterranean basin, 
connecting the Balkans, southern Russia, 
Asia Minor and Egypt to western Europe 
and the Americas. 
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Our hearts and hopes are extended to 
America, where many of Italy’s sons con- 
tribute their skill and toil, for whom many 
of Italy’s sons fought with no unworthy 
prowess the battles just concluded. 



British Cooperative Move- 
ment 

jp ROM Anglo-American Trade, pub- 
lished by the American Chamber 
of Commerce in London, it is learned 
that a recent Cooperative Congress held 
at Carlisle, England, brought out some 
interesting facts in regard to the coop- 
erative movement in Great Britain. It 
was stated by the president of the Con- 
gress that the cooperative movement had 
been the chief protector of food supplies 
and the limitation of prices in Great 
Britain during the war. 

At the outbreak of the war, the dis- 
tributive societies had about 3,000,000 
members. To-day the membership is 
nearly 4,000,000. * In the years 1913-18 
their retail trade increased from $415,- 
000,000 to $780,000,000, and their 
wholesale trade from $200,000,000 to 
$400,000,000. In the same period the 
value of the productions of the two 
wholesale societies had increased from 
$55,000,000 to more than $115,000,000. 
These facts must be of interest to Amer- 
ican business men. 

At the present time the activities of 
these societies in Great Britain include 



the operation of a coal mine, many fac- 
tories for production of textiles, mar- 
garine and other commodities, thousands 
of acres of land at home and abroad, 
and a special agriculture department. 



A Year’s Growth of the Lon- 
don Joint City and Midland 
Bank, Ltd. 

^1 'HE statement of accounts issued by 
the London Joint City and Mid- 
land Bank, Limited, shows the follow- 
ing figures for June 30, 1919, and June 
30,1918: 



LIABILITIES 

J unc 30, * J une 39, 
1918 1919 

Capital paid-up ... 1 £8,289,072 

Reserve fund J £13,833,698 8,289,072 

Current, deposit and 

other accounts . . . 294,797,450 371 054.601 

Acceptances 10,871.356 16,068,206 



Total £319,502,504 £403,700,951 



ASSETS 



Cash in hand and at! 

Bank of England. \ £63,811,127 
Cheques in transitu. J 
Money at call and at 



short notice 31,116,403 

Investments 55,529,824 

Bills of exchange... 50,105,022 



Advances on current 1 
and other accounts f 103.440,467 
Advances on war l’ns J 
Liabilities of custom- 
ers for acceptances 10,871,356 



Bank premises 3,868,615 

Belfast Bank shares. 759,690 



£79,426,772 

2,192,145 

76,068,108 

62,171.961 

34,132,652 

116,874,427 

12,249,162 

16,068,206 

3,757,828 

759,690 



Total £319,502,504 £403,700,951 



•Combined figures of London City and Mid- 
land & London Joint Stock. 



New Orleans Branch of 
Mercantile Bank 

r J’ HE opening on September S of the 
New Orleans branch of the Mer- 
cantile Bank of the Americas of New 
York, the purpose of which is to be of 
every possible aid and assistance in the 
advancement of foreign trade, marks 
another step forward in the numerous 
strides which New Orleans has been 
taking of late in its endeavors to be- 
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come the southern gateway for the for- 
eign trade of the United States. 

This branch has been completely 
equipped to take care of the foreign 
banking needs of merchants and manu- 
facturers not only in New Orleans, but 
in the entire Mississippi Valley region. 
As the aim of the Mercantile Bank of 
the Americas is solely to provide the 
necessary banking facilities for handling 
the business of foreign trade, it does not 
accept deposits and hence is not in com- 
petition with local banks, but on the 
contrary supplements their facilities 
and, by working with them, assists their 
clients in developing their foreign busi- 
ness. 

The Mercantile Bank of the Amer- 
icas organized by a group of bankers in 
all parts of the United States has, in the 
short time since its establishment, 
opened affiliated banks in twenty-five 
cities in South and Central America 
and Cuba and has also established 
branches in Paris and Barcelona to as- 
sist South American trade in the Euro- 
pean markets. 

Through this branch in New Or- 
leans, merchants and manufacturers in 
this region will find a comprehensive 
organization close at hand ready to aid 
them in selecting proper agents, in find- 
ing outlets for their goods and in col- 
lecting drafts for merchandise shipped. 
In short, it is the sole desire of the 
Mercantile Bank of the Americas 
through its New Orleans branch to 
cooperate with them in every way possi- 
ble in the financing of their business in 
South and Central American countries. 



New Orleans at this time, when trade 
with South and Central America is par- 
amount in the minds of many, demands 
careful consideration. Located at the 




M. S. SENTON 

Manager New Orleans Branch Mercantile Bank of 
the Americas 



delta-head of the Mississippi River and 
in close proximity to the important 
trade centres in South and Central 
America, it really can be called the geo- 
graphical centre for shipping between 
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North and South America. With its 
numerous steamship lines and its trunk 
railway lines it combines the necessary 
facilities for making it an important 
point of trans-shipment. 

New Orleans possesses the largest 
cotton warehouse in the world. It op- 
erates a modern grain elevator, loading 
four shipments simultaneously. It has 
forty-one miles of harbor frontage and 
owns docks and warehouses which cover 
an enormous area. 

For these reasons, and many others, 
the Mercantile Bank of the Americas, in 
establishing its first branch in this coun- 
try has chosen a city whose foreign 
trade development bids fair to become 
of vast and far-reaching importance. 

M. S. Senton, who has been appoint- 
ed manager of this branch, has for the 
past twelve years been an officer in the 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank of 
New Orleans. 

Bank of Adelaide 

{SHAREHOLDERS of the Bank of 

Adelaide held their fifty-third an- 
nual meeting on May 7 in the board 
room at the head office, Adelaide, South 
Australia. The directors submitted a 
report showing that the balance of profit 
and loss for the year ended March 31 
was £69,319 7s. 9d., out of which an 
interim dividend at the rate of ten per 
cent, per annum was paid in November 
last, absorbing £25,000. and bank pre- 
mises account was reduced by £3,000, 
leaving £11,319 7s. 9d., from which a 
further dividend w r as proposed at the 
rate of ten per cent, per annum, calling 
for £25,000, and to transfer £15,000 to 
reserve fund, making the total of that 
account £570.000. After deducting 
these allocations, a balance of £1,34-9 
7s. 9d. remained to be added to the bal- 
ance of profit and loss account to March 
25. 1918, now transferred to this year’s 
account (£12,527 Ms. 7d.), giving a 
balance of £13,877 2s. Id. to be carried 
forward. 

During the year a branch was opened 
at Sydney to facilitate the working 



of the Bank of Adelaide’s growing ex- 
change business with Europe, America 
and the East. 

Bank of Liverpool & Martin’s 
Limited 

jpROPRIETORS of this bank held 
their eighty-eighth annual general 
meeting at the head office, Liverpool, 
July 22, 1919. Net profits, after the 
usual provisions, for the year were 
£191,115 18s. 2d., which with the 

amount brought forward made a total 
of £688,301 Is. Id. 

This sum the directors have appropriated 
as follows: 

To the payment of two half- 
yearly dividends of seven 
per cent, and nine per 
cent, respectively (making 
sixteen per cent, for the 
year), subject to deduc- 
tion of income tax £327,4 22 8 0 

To reserve fund 250,000 0 0 

Balance carried forward to 
next account 110, STS 13 1 



£688,301 1 1 



The reserve fund on June 

30, 1018, stood at £900,000 0 0 

To this have been added the 
following sums: 

By transfer of the reserve 
fund of Martin’s Bank, 

Ltd 

By transfer from profit 
and loss account as 

shown above 

By transfer from the 
bank’s internal contingent 
fund 



Making the present balance 
of reserve fund £1,400,000 0 0 



The directors have also transferred 
£100,000 from contingent fund to bank pur- 
chase account, reducing the balance stand- 
ing at debit of the latter account to 
£ 100 , 000 . 

During the war the directors made 
special additions to the bank’s contingent 
fund and to the balance of profit carried 
forward. Under peace conditions they have 
decided to transfer from these sources to the 
reserve fund and bank purchase account the 
respective sums shown above, still leaving 
in contingent fund and at credit of profit 
and loss account balances which they con- 
sider ample for all purposes. 



185.000 0 0 

250.000 0 0 
65,000 0 0 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA (LIMITED) 

Hoi Office: IS GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 

Capital Authorized $7,500,000 

Paid-up .... 3,250,000 
Reserve Fund 3,000,000 

BANKERS : Bank of England ; London Joint City and Midland Bank (Limited) 
Branches and Agencies in India , , Ceylon , Straits Settlements, China , Japan 

and Mauritius 

The Bank hoys and sella Bills of Exchange, issues Letters of Credit and Circular Notes and transacts 
Banking and Agency Business in connection with the East on terms to be had on application. 

Fixed Deposit rates quoted on application. 

On current accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent, per annum on daily balances. 



The amalgamation with Martin’s Bank, 
Ltd., has been successfully carried through, 
and'thp Bank of Liverpool and Martin’s 
Limited is now a member of the London 
Bankers* Clearing. The directors are well 
satisfied with the result of the amalgama- 
tion. 

With three exceptions, all the offices closed 
during the war have been reopened. A 
new branch has been opened at Brampton, 
and new sub-branches at Carlin How, Cot- 
tingley, Xenthead and Pelton. Seven 
branches, which were either closed or worked 
temporarily as sub-branches, have been re- 
opened as full branches, and, in addition, 
three sub-branches have been converted into 
full branches. 

The directors greatly regret to announce 
that the total number of members of the 
staff who have lost their lives in naval or 
military service is ninety-one. 



Union Bank of Australia, 
Limited 

r I 'HE annual general meeting of pro- 
prietors of the Union Bank of 
Australia, Limited, was held at the head 
office, 71 Cornhill, London, E. €., July 
28. Directors of the bank submitted 
a balance-sheet to February *28, 1919, 
duly audited, which, after provision for 
doubtful debts and contingencies, exhib- 
ited a net profit for the half-year of 
£258,61 4 Is. 7d.. inclusive of £78,273 
17s. lid. brought forward from the 
previous half-year. 

From this the directors have made 
the following appropriations: £20.000 
in reduction of the bank premises ac- 



count in Australia and New Zealand; 
and £20,000 as an addition to the bank’s 
reserve fund, which is thereby increased 
from £2,050,000 to £2,070,0*00. 

From the balance remaining (£218,- 
614 Is. 7d.) the directors resolved upon 
the declaration of a dividend at the rate 
of 14 per cent, per annum, equal to £l 
15s. per share — free of income tax — 
absorbing £140,000 and leaving £78,614 
4s. 7d. to be carried forward. 

Since the last meeting the branch of 
the bank at Yerong Creek, in New 
South Wales, has been closed. 

W. R. Mewburn, Esq., and F. G. Par- 
burv, Esq., are the directors who retire 
by rotation in accordance with the arti- 
cles of association, and offered them- 
selves for reelection. 

The bank’s auditors, Messrs. Whin- 
ney, Smith and Whinnev, also retired, 
and offered themselves for reelection. 

In accordance with the powers con- 
ferred upon them by the proprietors at 
the general meeting of February 11 last, 
the directors on February 15 last, made 
the issue of 20,000 shares (£25 paid) 
then authorized, the proportional allot- 
ment being one new share to every four 
existing shares. This issue of new cap- 
ital has been fully subscribed. 

In accordance with the views ex- 
pressed at the annual general meeting 
on July 27, 1914, action on which was 
deferred owing to the war, the directors 
have now decided to ask the proprietors’ 
sanction to the sub-division of each of 
the bank’s shares of £75 each — £25 
paid, into five shares of £15 each — £5 
paid. 
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Sir Edward Holden’s 
Successor 

'1 'HE election is announced of Reg- 
A inald McKenna as chairman of the 
London Joint City and Midland Bank, 
to succeed the late Sir Edward Holden, 
Bart. 

Bank of New Zealand 

r ■ 'HERE was presented at the ordi- 
nary general meeting of proprie- 
tors of this bank at the meeting in Well- 
ington, N. Z., June 13, 1919, the fol- 
lowing report of directors: 



Asia Banking Corporation In- 
creases Capital Stock 

r ■ 'HE New York State Banking De- 
partment has authorized the Asia 
Banking Corporation to increase in its 
capital stock from $2,000,000 to $4,- 
000,000; at the same time it was ar- 
ranged that the surplus should be in- 
creased from $500,000 to $1,100,000. 
A certain amount of the new stock was 
set aside for the Continental and Com- 
mercial National Bank of Chicago, Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank of Boston, and 
the Guardian Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, which institutions 
were invited, and expressed a desire ta 
become stockholders in the corporation. 
The banks named will, together with 



The directors submit herewith the balance-sheet and profit and loss statement of the 
bank for the year ended March 31 last. 

The profits, after providing for expenses of management, all bad and doubtful debts, 
and after making provision for the annual donation to the provident fund and for a 

special grant thereto, also for bonus to staff, are £459,221 4 4 

From this has to be deducted: 

Interest on guaranteed stock 21,199 10 10 



£438,021 13 6 

Of this sum the directors have allocated in reduction of bank premises and 

furniture 50,000 0 0 

Leaving balance of profit for the year 388,021 13 6 

To which has to be added: 

Balance brought forward from last year 145,702 12 3 



From w r hich there has been paid: 

Interim dividend at six per cent, on “A” and “B” 

preference shares £45,000 0 0 

Interim dividend at six per cent, on ordinary 
shares 60,000 0 0 



533,724 5 9 



105,000 0 0 



Leaving available for distribution 

This the directors propose should be disposed of as follows: 
Dividend at the rate of four per cent, on “A” 

Preference Shares £20,000 

Dividend at the rate of six per cent, on “B” 

Preference Shares 15,000 

Dividend at the rate of six per cent on Ordi- 
nary Shares 60,000 

Bonus at the rate of three per cent, on “B” 

Preference Shares 7,500 

Bonus at the rate of three per cent, on Ordi- 
nary Shares 30,000 

Transfer to Reserve Fund 150,000 

(Making Reserve Fund £2,350,000.) 

Leaving balance to be carried forward 146,224 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 



£428,724 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 £428,724 



5 9 



5 9 



Owing to the shortage of staff caused by the war, the branch at Buckley has been 
closed, and the branch at Pongaroa made a receiving agency of Pahiatua. 

An agency has been opened at Ngatea, and the agency at Pleasant Point has been re- 
opened. 
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the banks who were the original stock- 
holders, center their efforts in further- 
ing the fast-increasing volume of trade 
between the United States and China, 
which is the prime purpose of the Asia 
Banking Corporation, with its six 
branches in vital trade sections of the 
Far East. 



New Branches in Cape 
Province 

Announcement has been made 

of the establishment of new 
branches of the Standard Bank of 
South Africa, Ltd., at the following 
places: Cofimvaba, Kei Road, Napier, 

Ugie, Wynberg, Durbanville, Kuruman, 
Sandflats and Vosburg, all in Cape 
Province. 

@ 



Hibernian Bank, Ltd. 

/k CCOUNTS for the half-year end- 
ing June 30, 1919, were presented 
at the ordinary general meeting of 
shareholders of the Hibernian Bank, 
Limited, held at the head office, College 
Green, Dublin, July 28. After provid- 
ing for rebate on bills, interest on de- 
posits, bad and doubtful debts, net prof- 
its for the half-year were £34,439 Is. 
3d., to which was to be added £9,691 
19s. Od. brought forward from last ac- 



count. Of this amount there was trans- 
ferred to the reserve fund £10,000, 
making that item £150,000. The direc- 
tors recommended that £20,000 be ap- 
plied to the payment of a dividend for 
the half-year at the rate of eight per 
cent, per annum (subject to deduction 
of income tax), that £2,000 be applied 
to the reduction of bank premises ac- 
counts, and that £12,131 0s. 3d. be car- 
ried forward. 



Bank of Taiwan Doubles 
Capital 

lLf R. M. ESAKI, agent of the Bank 
of Taiwan, Ltd., 165 Broadway, 
has announced the receipt of a cable 
advice from the head office that on 
September 1 the bank's capital was in- 
creased from yen 30,000,000 to yen 60,- 
000,000, in accordance with the share- 
holders' vote at the fortieth semi-annual 
meeting held at Tokyo; also declara- 
tion by the president of a ten per cent, 
dividend of its stock, yen 500,000 being 
reserved and added to the surplus, mak- 
ing the total surplus now yen 7,080,000. 
Undivided profits of yen 978,000 were 
carried forward to the next term. The 
net profits for the last half year ending 
June 30 were yen 2,880,000. The res- 
ignation of one of the directors, I. Sada, 
was accepted, T. Ikeda, former secre- 
tary to the president, being appointed 
as successor. 



International Banking Cor- 
poration 

A BRANCH of this institution lias 
been opened at Hankow, China. 



Hongkong Branch of Asia 
Banking Corporation 

r I 'HE fifth branch in China of the 
Asia Banking Corporation was 
opened at Hongkong on July 21. The 
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other branches, already in operation, 
are at Shanghai, Hankow, Peking, and 
Tientsin. 

Anglo-Finnish Bank is Form- 
ed in Great Britain 

^Announcement is made of the 

formation in London of an impor- 
tant new bank, called the Anglo-Finnish 
Bank, for the purpose of assisting in 
the development of trade with Finland 
and for assisting in overcoming ex- 
change difficulties. 



Additional Cuban Branches 
of National City Bank 

'J'HE National City Bank of New 
\ ork announces the opening of two 
new branches, one in Remedios. Cuba, 
and the other in Yaguajay, Cuba. 

Opens New Branch in Brazil 

THE New York Agency of the Lon- 
don and River Plate Bank, Lim- 
ited, has announced the opening of a 
branch of that bank at Porte Alegre, 
Brazil. 




“ I’ve Got Money in the Bank and its Mine” 



^^VER in France, it was common for 
an American soldier to spend quite 
a little money, and frequently it be- 
came necessary for a man to cash a 
draft on a bank at home. This was 
especially the case with men separated 
from their organizations and who had 
not been paid for several long months. 
But cashing a draft was not the easiest 
thing to do in France during the stay 
of the A. E. F. 

A certain financial institution in Paris 
did a large business with these Amer- 
ican draft cashers. A knowing old man 
had charge of the window, and he was 
wise to American ways. The usual line 
of lieutenants filed before his window' 
one night, trying to get a draft honored. 

One of the men said that his firm at 
“home” was rated at half a million dol- 
lars by big financial agencies; another 
vouched that his firm had equal credit, 
and so on. Each seeker for funds was 
SURE that HIS draft would be accept- 
ed, and each laid great stress on the 
strong financial rating at home of the 
institution drawn upon, and the excel- 
lence of the paper. 

But the window teller listened with- 
out enthusiasm. He had been there be- 



fore, and like going over the top. the 
job had lost some of its excitement for 
him. Finally the last lieutenant in line 
came along. 

“How much is YOUR firm rated 
for?” he asked the young man. 

“I don’t get you,” said that officer. 

“I suppose you have a credit for half 
a million in Bradstreet,” the man ven- 
tured again, not without suspicion in his 
voice. 

“Nope,” said the lieutenant, “lay off 
that stuff. I ain’t rated anywhere that 
I know f of, but I’ve got eight hundred 
dollars in the bank at home, and it’s 
MINE.” 

He got his money ! 

That fellow f cashed in on his char- 
acter, where others had failed to cash 
cn their connections. It’s always the 
way. If you can name a sum of money, 
legal United States currency, and say 
“It’s mine,” your character speaks for 
itself. You are on the road that bears 
a finger post pointing toward success. 

A bank account is the beginning of 
the highway. — 3rd District News, pub- 
lished by the Industrial Branch of the 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Co., New 
Orleans. 
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Increased Deposits 

A number of banks which have erected new build- 
ings or improved their old quarters were recently asked 
what effect these changes had caused in their volume 
of business. 

In nearly every case the answer was — 

“ Increased Deposits and more depositors " 

People like to do business with a bank whose equip- 
ment is up-to-date. It gives them confidence in the 
efficiency and completeness of your service. 

We have recently served or are now serving the fol- 
lowing banks in expressing through their banking quar- 
ters a distinctive individuality 

Seaboard National Bank, New York 
National Bank of Commerce, New York 
Asia Banking Corporation, New York 
Mercantile Trust Company, New York 
American Exchange National Bank, Dallas, Texas 
Charlotte National Bank, Charlotte, N. C. 

Greenwich Trust Company, Greenwich, Conn. 

Colonial Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Titusville Trust Company, Titusville, Pa. 

First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Lynchburg National Bank, Lynchburg, Va. 

Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 

Why not let us look into your own particular require- 
ments? We will gladly make suggestions and this 
implies absolutely no obligation on your part. 

Alfred C. Bossom 

Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 

366 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Park-Union Foreign Banking Corporation, 56 Wall Street, New York 
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Park-Union Foreign Banking 
Corporation 



V IEWED from the standpoint of 
population, the countries of the 
Orient undoubtedly offer the 
most inviting field for both finance and 
trade. It is true, of course, that the 
activities in these lines are as yet by 
no means in a corresponding ratio in 
the Far East when contrasted with 
other parts of the world. But the 
actual advance in industry and finance 
already made by some of the Eastern 
nations — notably by Japan — and the 



multiplying signs of awakening in 
China and elsewhere in the Orient are 
prophetic of greater things to come in 
the very near future. Already is this 
greater development of trade evidenced 
in practical form by the increasing com- 
merce with China, Japan, the Philip- 
pines, the Dutch East Indies, Australia, 
the Straits Settlements, and, in fact, 
with all parts of the Far East. 

To provide banking and financial 
facilities for this present large and 
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CHARLES A. HOLDER 

President Park-Union Foreign Banking Corporation 



ever-growing commerce was the inspir- 
ing purpose back of the organization 
of the Park-Union Foreign Banking 
Corporation, whose activities, however, 
will by no means be confined to the 
Oriental countries, but will extend over 
the entire field of international bank- 
ing. The institution derives its author- 
ity from the provisions of the Federal 
Reserve Act, which specifically set forth 
how banks for foreign trade may be 
organized and operated by other banks. 
To be successful, such a foreign bank 
needs to have the support at the outset 
of banks of established strength, whose 
experience in the domestic and foreign 
fields, and whose equipment in capital 
and personnel, establish beyond ques- 
tion the ability to carry out the some- 
what exacting requirements of interna- 
tional banking. 

These conditions are fully met in the 
case of the Park-Union Foreign Bank- 
ing Corporation, which is owned by the 
National Park Bank of New York and 
the Union Bank of Canada, institutions 
whose joint resources are nearly $500,- 




Private Office of the President 
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000,000. The capital of the Park- 
Union Foreign Banking Corporation 
itself is $2,000,000, and the surplus 
$ 250 , 000 . 

THE MANAGEMENT 

At the head of the institution is Dr. 
Charles A. Holder, who has an experi- 
ence and knowledge of foreign trade 
affairs possessed by few men, and of 
superior value at this time when Amer- 
ican business is seeking expansion to 
the foreign trade fields. 

Mr. Holder was born in New York 
City. He was for nine years a member 
of the Consular service, for which he 
forsook the practice of his profession 
of medicine. As a result of his wide 
experience as a consular officer he has 
a clear insight into international trade 
affairs, having served successively as 
United States Consul at Rouen, France; 
Consul-General at Christiania, Norway; 
Consul at Cologne, Germany, and Vice- 
Consul-General at London. His activ- 
ities during eight years as a consular 




T. FRED ASPDEN 

Vice-Pres. Park-Union Foreign Banking Corporation 
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Public Lobby in Main Banking Room 



representative of the United States had 
much to do with the solving of interna- 
tional trade problems. While vice- 
consul-general at London during 1914, 
the first year of the war, his success in 
solving the complexities of European 
trade at that time caused his recall to 
the United States and his assignment 
as Foreign Trade Adviser to the State 
Department. During his incumbency 
of that office, Mr. Holder was instru- 
mental in unraveling many of the com- 
plications between American business 
men and the British Government, and 
succeeded in obtaining the release of 
vast quantities of shipping consigned to 
American importers which had been tied 
up in the various European ports as a 
result of the order in council. Mr. 
Holder resigned as Foreign Trade 
Adviser July 1, 1916, to become vice- 
president of G. Amsinck and Company, 
of New York. He severed his connec- 
tions with this company in February of 
this year to take active charge of the 
Park-Union Foreign Banking Cor- 
poration. 



T. Fred Aspden, vice-president of 
the Park-Union Foreign Banking Cor- 
poration, was formerly a vice-president 
of the American Foreign Banking Cor- 
poration of New York. Mr. Aspden 
has devoted a great deal of time to the 
study and development of business with 
foreign countries and is also considered 
a specialist in this line. He is a native 
of Manchester, England. He entered 
the employ of the Merchants Bank of 
London, Ontario, in 1881, where he 
remained until 1888. From then until 
1904 he was with the First National 
Bank of Chicago, and then engaged in 
special work for the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, travelling in connection with 
foreign business on the European con- 
tinent. He was supervisor of the Bank 
of Commerce, looking after foreign ac- 
counts and international relations, until 
July, 1917, when he became vice-pres- 
ident of the American Foreign Banking 
Corporation, New York, resigning this 
position to become vice-president of 
the Park-Union Foreign Banking Cor- 
poration. 
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The exceptional strength of the in- 
stitution, and its peculiar adaptability 
to the service undertaken, may be 
further seen from the following list of 
directors, with the financial or other 
affiliations of each: 

Board of directors: 

Charles A. Holder, chairman of the 
board ; Richard Delafield, president and 
director National Park Bank, New 
York; Stuyvesant Fish, director Na- 
tional Park Bank; Gilbert G. Thorne, 
vice-president and director National 
Park Bank; Cornelius Vanderbilt, di- 
rector National Park Bank; R. H. Wil- 
liams, Messrs. Williams & Peters, Coal 
Merchants, and director National Park 
Bank; E. C. Hoyt, chairman of the 
board of directors. Central Leather Co., 
and director National Park Bank; A. P. 
Villa, president, Messrs. A. P. Villa & 
Bros., Inc., New York; Sir William 
Price, Quebec, Canada, president Price 
Bros. & Co., Ltd., and honorary pres- 
ident Union Bank of Canada; H. B. 



Shaw, general manager Union Bank of 
Canada, Winnipeg; Robert McCulloch, 
president the Goldie & McCulloch Co., 
Ltd., Galt, Canada, and director Union 
Bank of Canada; Stanley E. Elkin, 
managing director, Maritime Nail Co., 
Limited, St. John, N. B., and director 
Union Bank of Canada; Stephen Haas, 
president George H. Hees Sons & Co., 
Toronto, Ont., and director Union Bank 
of Canada; F. E. Kenaston, president 
Minneapolis Threshing Machine Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., and director Union 
Bank of Canada; W. J. Dawson, agent 
Union Bank of Canada, New York; F. 
L. Appleby, agent Union Bank of Can- 
ada, New York; T. Fred Aspden, vice- 
president, Park-Union Foreign Banking 
Corporation, New York. 

HEAD OFFICE AND BRANCHE8 

The head office of the Park-Union 
Bank is 56 Wall Street, New York. 
Branches have been opened in the 
United States at Seattle, Washington, 
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Directors’ Rocm 



and at San Francisco, California; in will soon be opened at Tokyo and Kobe, 

France, at Paris (1 Rue Taitboul) ; in as also at Hongkong, Hankow and 

China, at Shanghai, and at Yokohama, Tientsin, in China, and at Singapore, 

Japan; in the latter country, branches Straits Settlements. 
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The World To-morrow. The Me- 
chanics and Metals National Bank, 
New York. 

This is a thoughtful analysis of the 
economical relations of the peace era 
as they affect the world at large, and 
may be read with interest and profit. 
While fully mindful of the many per- 
plexing questions brought to the fore 
by the war, a hopeful view of their so- 
lution is maintained. 

m 

Bolshevik Aims and Ideals. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 

Here are the aims and ideals of the 
Bolshevists as set forth in “The Round 
Table/* It is claimed that the simple 
truth is presented in a brief and impar- 
tial form. 

yi 

The Shantung Question. Chinese 
National Welfare Society in Amer- 
ica, San Francisco. 

As the Shantung question is now oc- 
cupying a large share of public atten- 
tion, this book will be welcomed as a 
presentation of at least one side of it. 
The volume contains China’s claim; to- 
gether with important documents sub- 
mitted to the Paris peace conference. 

m 

Some Aspects of Financial and Com- 
mercial After-War Conditions. 
By Leopold Springer. P. S. King & 
Son, Ltd., London. 

The author examines the claim that a 
world crisis is likely to follow the great 
war, and finds many reasons for believ- 
ing that such a crisis may be avoided. 
One chapter deals with the redistribu- 
tion of gold, and the volume of the 
world’s after-war trade. 



Why We Fought. By Capt. Thomas 
G. Chamberlain. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 

In the opinion of the author of this 
volume, one of our principal aims in 
the war with Germany was to bring 
about a durable peace through a League 
of Nations. 

U 3 

The Modern Bank. By Amos Kidder 
Fiske. D. Appleton Co., New York. 

In the revised edition of this well- 
known work an additional chapter of 
considerable extent has been devoted to 
setting forth the main features of the 
Federal Reserve system, and the body 
of the book has been adjusted, where 
necessary, to the changes which this 
system has introduced. The work ranks 
among the most instructive and depend- 
able in its special field. 

The League of Nations: the Prin- 
ciple and the Practice. Edited by 
Stephen Pierce Duggan. The Atlan- 
tic Monthly Press, Boston. 

Sixteen associates have cooperated 
with Mr. Duggan in preparing this 
work, which is perhaps the best pre- 
sentation yet made in this country of 
the principles underlying the attempt to 
establish a League of Nations. The 
matter bearing directly upon the sub- 
ject and the information along collateral 
lines render the book an invaluable aid 
to all who wish to be thoroughly in- 
formed on this great problem. 

m 

Exporting to Latin America. By 
Ernst B. Filsinger. D. Appleton Co., 
New York. 

This volume is written by a business 
man for business men, and is free from 
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the theoretical statements that charac- 
terize so many studies of Latin Amer- 
ican commerce. 

In the range and accuracy of its in- 
formation the volume constitutes a valu- 
able treatise on this important subject. 

m 

Germany’s New War Against Amer- 
ica. By Stanley Frost. With an in- 
troduction by U. S. Attorney-General 
A. Mitchell Palmer, formerly Alien 
Property Custodian. E. P. Dutton 
Co., New York. 

There is much evidence in this book 
that Germany is preparing for a new 
economic conquest of the world — an en- 
terprise for which her industrial estab- 
lishments are said to be in a fit condi- 
tion. The methods by which Germany 
has built up trade in the past, in this 
country and elsewhere, are fully de- 
scribed. 

m 

Expressive English. By James C. 
Fernald. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New 
York. 

An inspiring book by a leading au- 
thority on the English language. 

Presents an unusual, a satisfying, a 
practical aspect of the language which 
shows how it may be used with the 
greatest beauty and effect. 

To all lovers of vigorous practical 
English it will be as a pool of water 
in a desert of rhetorical sands. 

Corporation Manual. Edited by 
John S. Parker and J. B. R. Smith. 
20th edition. United States Corpo- 
ration Co., New York. 

This comprehensive manual contains, 
as in former editions, the statute laws 
to date relating to domestic and foreign 



business corporations. These are ar- 
ranged under uniform classification for 
the several States and Territories. 

The uniform stock transfer act now 
in use in fourteen States is given, also 
the investment company laws (blue sky 
laws) in force in thirty-seven States, all 
the Federal and State anti-trust laws 
and a very complete collection of corpo- 
rate precedents and forms. 

m 

Heaton’s Annual for 1919. By 
Heaton’s Agency, Toronto. 

An annual handbook of general in- 
formation on Canada that is in its fif- 
teenth year. 

Commercial maps of each Province, 
educational guides and an up-to-date 
encyclopedia of the natural resources 
with cross references to Government 
publications are new and valuable fea- 
tures. 

Canada’s war record, authoritative 
articles on the customs tariff, postal in- 
formation, insurance directory, ship- 
pers’ guide and commercial and ex- 
change tables are included. Indexed. 

U2 

Business Barometers Used in the 
Accumulation of Money. 11th 
edition. By Roger W. Babson. Bab- 
son Service Co., Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. 

An invaluable book treating of eco- 
nomic influences on the money market 
and the value of fundamental statistics 
for the business man, investor, and 
banker. 

This new edition gives the recent 
changes in the business structure and 
brings each barometer subject up to 
date. In addition is included for the 
first time a chart showing the rise and 
fall of commodity prices during the Na- 
poleonic wars. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 

Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets, folders and other advertis- 
ing matter issued by them. Subscribers can get on this list free of charge 



Watch for New Names and Other Changes 



A 

Adams, F. R., Will County National Bank, 
Joliet. 111. 

American National Bank, Pendleton, Oregon. 

American Savings Bank, Springfield, Mo. 

Ansley. D., Central Trust Co., San Antonio, Tex. 

B 

Bader, A. F., assistant cashier, Old State Na- 
tional Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

Baker, I. W.. Mgr., Advertising Dept., Guardian 
Savgs. and Tr. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bailey, C. W., cashier. First National Bank of 
Clarksville, Clarksville, Tenn. 

Banco Mercantil Americano Del Peru, Lima, 
Peru, S. A. 

Bankers Magazine, The, New York. 

Bauder, Ray E., manager new business depart- 
ment. National City Bank. Chicago. 111. 

Baugher, E. M., president. The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark, Ohio. 

Bennett, H. D., assistant cashier. Capital Na- 
tional Bank, Lansing, Mich. 

Bernhelm. E., Ph.D., Foreign Dept., The Nation- 
al Shawmut Bank of Boston, Mass. 

Billings, K., asst, advertising mgr., Scandinavian 
American Bank, Tacoma, Wash. 

Bize, L. A., president Citizens Bank and Trust 
Co., Tampa, Fla. 

Bollman. H. C., cashier. First National Bank, 
Collinsville, Okla. 

Branham, D. R., director publicity, Heilman 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles. Cal. 

Brooks. T. J., vice-president, The Guaranty 
Trust and Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Brown, R. A., assistant cashier. Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 

Bunch, F. B., cashier. Merchants and Farmers 
Bank. Statesville, N. C. 

Burton, E. C., vice-president, Penn National 
Bank, Chester, Pa. 



Finch. E. W., assistant cashier, Birmingham 
bm , Trufl .^ Savings Co., Birmingham. Ala- 
Fl 8 h Ave^ue, J n! M y* S C. Hogg,on Bro *- fifth 

O 

Germo Eleanor, manager publicity department, 

Ange^ cVl. SaV ‘ DM Bank - 

Grl ““- ?:• 2. lr , e , ctor . D *Pt. of New Bu.Ineu, 
St. Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart, Ind. ^ 
Groves, J. W., advertising manager, Minnesota 
Loan and Trust Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ha “co J ; WeTt y Ch F ee™r"pa , ! nd Mechanl “ 
Ham Loe er b«o F ’ca r L * l<lent Fl " t Nat,onal Bank - 
HaS vllle E Pi°a- Barnett Natlon al Bank, Jackson- 
Hat Del' Rio Ap ex ca8hler ’ Firat National Bank, 

HlUyer, E. L., secretary. Union Trust Co. of 
D. C., Washington, D. C. 

Hodgins, J. H., Statistical Dept., Union Bk of 
Canada, Toronto, Canada. 

Hoffman, A. C., manager, department of pub- 
licity, Security Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Hckanson, N. M., advertising manager. State 
Bank of Chicago, Chicago, 111 . 

Holdam, J. V., advertising manager, Chatta- 
nooga Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Hunter, Harold G., Sec’y and Treas, Kansas 
City Terminal Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 



Imhoff. Charles H., vice-president. Union Na- 
tional Bank, Newark, N. J. 



C 

Conhalm, Herbert J., publicity manager. Fort 
Dearborn National Bank, Chicago, 111. 

Cotton Belt Savings & Trust Co., Pine Bluff. 
Ark. 

Cox, Ray, cashier, American Savings Bank, 
Springfield, Mo. 

Crowson, M. Clarence, cashier. Home Banking 
Co., High Point, N. C. 

Culbreth. Eugene E., Commercial National 
Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 

D 

Davis, Clark B., asst, secy., Franklin Tr. Co., 
166 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dayton, T. S., publicity manager. Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York City. 

Delly. H. E., Tradesmen’s National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Dysart, W. R., assistant cashier. First National 
Bank, Ripon, Wis. 

E 

Eberspacher, J. C., assistant cashier. First Na- 
tional Bank, Shelbyville, 111. 

Eklrch, A. A., secretary, North Side Savings 
Bank, New York City. 

Ellsworth, F. W., vice-president, Hibernia Bank 
A Trust Co., New Orleans, La. 



Jarvis, Charles D., publicity manager. Savings 
Bank of Utica, Utica, N. Y. 

Jessup, Theodore, assistant cashier, Woodlawn 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 111. 

Johnson, E. W.,. Warren National Bank. War- 
ren, Pa. 

Jones, Marshall H.. asst, cashier First and Citi- 
zens National Bank, Elizabeth City, N. C. 

K 

Kahn, A. T., vice-president. Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Shreveport, La. 

Keller, C. B., Jr., assistant cashier. Stroudsburg 
National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Kittredge. E. H., publicity manager. Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

Kommers, W. J., vice-president. Union Trust 
Co., Spokane, Wash. 

L 

Lanier, B. W., asst, treas.. United States Tr. 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Lanng, Edgar R., advertising manager, Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 

Logan, John, cashier, Columbus State Bank, 
Columbus. Mont. 

Lovett, W. R., Atlantic National Bank of Jack- 
sonville, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Lyons. Chas. S., Puget Sound Bank and Trust 
Co., Tacoma. Wash. 
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McCorkle, Josephine C., publicity manager. The 
City National Bank. Evansville, Ind. 

McDowell, J. H., American Trust and Banking 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mann, Ralph H., treasurer. Park Trust Co-, 
Worcester, Mass. . 

Marvel, Charles S., cashier, The First-Second 
Savings and Trust Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Matthews, Dave S., advertising manager, Farm- 
ers and Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 

Matthews. H. B., advertising manager, S. W. 
Strauss & Co.. 150 Broadway, New York 

City. ' * 

Mead. Harold O., asst, cashier, The Bkg. Cor- 
poration of Montana, Helena, Mont. 

Merrill. Frank, advertising manager. Northwest- 
ern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Meyer, A. J., publicity department, Union Trust 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. A „ . 

Mills W. C.. New Business Department, Metro- 
politan Trust Co.. 60 Wall Street, New York. 

Monlteur des Interets Materlels, 27 PI. de 
Louvain, Brussels. Belgium. . „ 

Muralt, Henry de, secretary, Swiss Banking 
Association, Zurich, Swltserland. 

N 

Nye, Frank T., cashier, First National Bank, 
Northboro, Iowa. 

O 

Overton, J. A., cashier. National Bank of Smith- 
town Branch, Smithtown Branch. N. Y. 



Pierce, Matthew G.. publicity manager, Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 111. 

Poole, John, president, Federal National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. . 

Potts. W. W., secretary and treasurer. The Fed- 
eral Title and Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa- 

Powell. V. M., cashier. Home Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Pratt, Thomas B., Henry L. Doherty & Co.. 60 
Wall Street, New York City. 



R 

Raven, F. J., American Oriental Banking Cor- 
poration, Shanghai. China. 

Reid, Carol S., publicity manager, People s 
Bank. Ltd.. Hilo. T. H. ' _ , 

Rittenhou8e, C. M., Farmers Loan and Trust 
Co., New York. 

Ruff, William J., cashier, Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 



S 

Sacramento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

Schlenker, Almot, cashier. First National Bank, 
Brenham, Tex. „ 

Sclater, A. G., Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wall 
St., New York. 

Scott. Walker, vice-president, Virginia Trust Co-. 

Richmond. Va. _ 

Shepherd, George W., c/o International Trust 
Co., Boston, Mass. 



Shoven, A. M.. cashier, Kankakee County Trust 
and Savings Bank, Kankakee. 111. 

Smith, A. C.. vice-president. City National Bank, 
Clinton, Iowa. 

Smith, Allen T., manager Special Service De- 
partment, Industrial Savings Bank, Flint, 
Mich. 

Staker, F. M., manager, safe deposit dept., Com- 
merce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Starr, E. L., publicity manager, Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Slein, Rudolph, assistant cashier, John Nemeth 
State Bank, New York City. 

Stewart, F. E., 1505 Jefferson S*t, Toledo, Ohio- 

Stoner, T. H., cashier, The Peoples National 
Bank. Waynesboro. Pa. 

Stover. J. C., secretary-treasurer Indiana Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, South Bend. Ind. 

Sutton. Frederick T.. publicity mgr., Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas. New York. 

T 

Taylor, C. E., Jr., president. Wilmington Sav- 
ings and Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

V 

Van Blarcom, Wessels, assistant cashier, Second 
National Bank, Paterson, N. J. 

Van Name. Miss M. L., 516 Stephen Girard 
Building. Philadelphia, Pa. 

W 

Wadden, John W., president, Sioux Falls Na- 
tional Bank, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Wilkes, W. H., assistant to the president. Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, Mo. 

Williams, F. H., treasurer, Albany City Savings 
Institution, Albany. N. Y. 

Williams, J. E., assistant cashier. Third Na- 
tional Bank, Scranton, Pa. 

Winshlp. Addison L., vice-president and man- 
ager, New Business Department, National 
Sbawmut Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Z . 

Zimmerman, Frank A., treasurer, Chambera- 
burg Trust Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

Zlmmerman. Paul B., cashier. Oak Park Treat 
and Savings Bank. Oak Park, 111. 



NEW NAMES 

Gehrken, George A., manager. New Business 
Dept., Seaboard National Bank, New York. 
Holderness, M. E., vice-president and adv. mgr., 
First National Bank in St. Louis. Mo. 
Hutchins, E. M.. Seaboard National Bank, New 
York. 

Tidewater Bank and Trust Company. Norfolk. 
Va. 

Wadden. Thomas A.. vice-president. Lake 
County Bank, Madison, S'. D. 



Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 
are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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The Shawmut Corporation of Boston 



I T is an encouraging sign that the 
financial and business leaders 
throughout the country are making 
practical preparation for the task of 
rebuilding Europe’s economic structure 
and for the equally important work of 
developing American export and im- 
port trade. These preparations include 
the organization, by some of the larger 
banking institutions, of strong financial 
corporations, such as, the Shawmut Cor- 
poration of Boston, which opened for 
business on May 26 to conduct a gen- 
eral foreign banking business. 

The importance of New England in 
the foreign commerce of the United 
States is a well established fact. It 
is the largest importer of wool from 
Argentine, Australia, South Africa and 
the Far East. Hides and skins from 
South American countries, from India 
and the Far East are imported in large 
volumes to supply the demands of her 
great boot and shoe industry. Jute, 
burlap, and Egyptian cotton in consid- 
erable quantities are brought here 
every year for consumption in one or 
another department of New England’s 
vast textile industry. 

Cotton and woolen goods, leather, 
boots and shoes, machinery, and pack- 
ing-house products are among the more 
important items which make up New 
England’s contribution to the export 
business of the nation. The preemi- 
nence of New England as one of the 
most intensively developed industrial 
districts in the world, and her suprem- 
acy, measured by value of annual prod- 
uce, in more than twenty of the prin- 
cipal industries of the country, make 
it imperative that there be developed 
for her benefit the complete and effi- 
cient financial and commercial equip- 
ment demanded for the proper develop- 
ment and expansion of her future for- 
eign trade. 

As one would infer from the charac- 
ter of the various interests represented 



on its board of directors, one of the 
principal purposes of the Shawmut 
Corporation of Boston will be to facil- 
itate the export and import of mer- 
chandise from and to the New Eng- 
land States, although its field will in 
no sense be confined to New England. 




ALFRED L. AIKEN 
President Shawmut Corporation of Boston 



It plans to furnish needed support for 
the building up of an exchange market, 
through the issue of commercial letters 
of credit in dollars and in foreign cur- 
rencies, and the purchase, sale and 
collection of bills of exchange, and 
cable transfers payable in all the com- 
mercial centers of the world. 

The National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
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ROBERT S. POTTER 
Vice-President Shawmut Corporation of Boston 



CARL A. LEHMANN 

Vice-President Shawmut Corporation of Boston 



ton is a majority stockholder in the 
Shawmut Corporation of Boston, and 
the following institutions are also finan- 
cially interested: Guaranty Trust 

Company, New York; Merchants* Na- 
tional Bank, Worcester, Mass.; Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Company, Prov- 
idence; Union Trust Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. ; Worcester Bank and Trust 
Company, Worcester, Mass. 

CAPITAL AND MANAGEMENT 

The authorized capital of the cor- 
poration is *$ 5 , 000 , 000 , of which 
amount $ 1 , 235,000 has thus far been 
paid in for capital stock issued, while 
$ 247,000 lias been paid into the sur- 
plus fund. The balance of subscrip- 
tions is subject to immediate payment 
on call. The affairs of the corpora- 
tion are under the supervision and con- 
trol of the Federal Reserve Board. 

The directors of the corporation are 
as follows : — 

Rudolphe L. Agassiz, president Cal- 



umet & Hecla Mining Co.; Alfred L. 
Aiken, president National Shawmut 
Bank, Boston; John Bolinger, vice- 
president National Shawmut Bank; 
Jacob F. Brown, Brown & Howe, Bos- 
ton; F. A. Drury, president Merchants 
National Bank of Worcester, Mass.; 
William A. Gaston, chairman board of 
dierctors. National Shawmut Bank; W. 
E. Gilbert, president Union Trust 
Company, Springfield, Mass.; Henry 
S. Howe, Lawrence 8c Co., Boston; 
George E. Keith, George E. Keith Co., 
Brockton, Mass. ; Robert S. Potter, 
vice-president National Shawmut 
Bank; Eugene W. Stetson, vice-presi- 
dent, Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York; Thomas H. West, Jr., vice- 
president, R. I. Hospital Trust Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I.; John E. 
White, president Worcester Bank & 
Trust Co.. Worcester, Mass. 

The officers of the corporation are: 
Alfred L. Aiken, President; Robert S. 
Potter, John Bolinger and Carl A. 
Lehmann, vice-presidents; Frank 
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Houghton, treasurer; John Canfield, 
assistant treasurer. 

The experience of the past five years 
has compelled New England bankers 
and merchants to recognize the neces- 
sity of providing adequate facilities for 
handling in the most efficient and eco- 
nomical manner every phase of New 
England’s rapidly growing foreign 
trade. Through the financial interest 
and active cooperation of affiliated finan- 
cial institutions located outside of Bos- 
ton it will be possible for the cor- 
poration to extend to the various sec- 
tions of New England the advantages 
of direct representation. It will thus 
place at the disposal of the merchants 
and manufacturers in those communi- 
ties the necessary facilities for con- 
ducting successfully their foreign com- 
merce through their local banking in- 
stitutions. 

The gentlemen representing the sev- 
eral New England banking interests on 
the directorate of the Shawmut Corpor- 
ation of Boston will lend their exper- 
ience and counsel, actively, in the man- 
agement of the corporation’s affairs. 
They will also, through their affiliation 
with the corporation, be in a position 
to develop in their own banking insti- 
tutions organizations properly equipped 
to care for all matters pertaining to 



foreign commerce which may originate 
within their own communities. In 
short, the Shawmut Corporation of Bos- 
ton will endeavor to render to the local 
banking institutions, in this or that sec- 
tion of New England, such coopera- 
tion and assistance as will permit of 
the foreign business of the manufactur- 
ing and production sections of New 
England being developed and properly 
financed within their own boundaries. 
Supplementing the local financial and 
commercial equipment, there will al- 
ways be available, in case of need, the 
facilities of the corporation, which 
have been fully extended and developed 
since organization. 

The directors and officers of the 
Shawmut Corporation of Boston ex- 
pect it to be of material value, not only 
in facilitating the foreign business now 
transacted, but in promoting the future 
development of New England’s com- 
merce as well. Judging from the spirit 
of cooperation underlying its organiza- 
tion, the character of its directorate 
and its association with leading bank- 
ing institutions in foreign countries^ 
the Shawmut Corporation of Boston is 
admirably equipped for its work of aid- 
ing merchants and manufacturers in 
tlieir efforts to extend and broaden the 
field of their foreign affairs. 



Society Looks to its Leaders 



By Georoe E. Roberts, 
Vice-President National City Bank, New York 



1 AM coming to the conclusion that the 
leaders and managers of American 
industry, the men who by reason of 
their abilities hold the positions of 
power and influence in the community, 
must accept a greater responsibility for 
the common welfare than they have felt 
in the past. If they want society to de- 
velop a common outlook and spirit, they 
must exert themselves to that end. T*?ev 
must show that spirit themselves. They 



must show themselves outside the circle 
of their own private interests, and iden- 
tify themselves with the common inter- 
ests. They must help give that direc- 
tion and supervision to community in- 
terests which are so much needed. 

They have to take the responsibility 
whether they like it or not. Whatever 
goes wrong with society for want of in- 
telligent guidance and affects the living 
conditions of the people unfavorably re- 
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acts upon business. The average man 
does not think very deeply or reflect 
very profoundly about causes ; he j udges 
mainly by visible results. It is up to the 
leaders of industry and society to pro- 
duce results. It is up to them to show 
the common man how to be efficient, to 
make him prosperous, and to satisfy 
him that he has a stake in the country. 
It is up to them to win the confidence 
of the masses. That may not be easy, 
but in all fields that is one of the condi- 
tions of leadership. The man who can- 
not measure up to the requirement sim- 
ply fails as a leader. 

There must be hope and a prospect of 
improving conditions to inspire men to 
work with hearty spirit. If the neces- 
saries of life are growing dearer, if em- 
ployment is irregular, if the conditions 
of life grow harder, if the outlook for 



the children is no better, there will be 
discontent; and the leaders of affairs, 
who appear to have power in their 
hands, will be held responsible. There 
is bound to be a perpetual contest be- 
tween the leaders and organizers of so- 
ciety on the one hand, and the critics 
and agitators on the other — a contest in 
which the constructive forces are always 
winning, although always harassed. 
They win because they alone can pro- 
duce results; but they will win more 
surely and easily if they recognize this 
responsibility to produce results. They 
must beat the agitator to it, keeping 
ahead of his power for mischief. They 
must find a way to. make it clear to the 
common man that his interest is one with 
theirs ; that orderly, efficient, uninter- 
rupted industry will bring him better re- 
sults than turmoil and confusion. 




America’s Fortunate Position 

[From an address by Lewis E. Pierson, Chairman of Board. Irving National Bank, 

New York 



TT is not easy to grasp the bigness, 
the seriousness of our present situa- 
tion. History is filled with instances of 
unusual distinctions being conferred up- 
on individuals and nations. It is safe 
to say that there is “nothing new under 
the sun” either in human relationships 
or otherwise. Still it does seem that 
somehow our nation and our people find 
themselves just now in a position, the 
like of which is difficult to find in all 
history. We seem to have everything 
which could be desired — youth, national 
health, unparalleled prosperity, a back- 
ground without a flaw, the respect of all 
nations, the actual friendship of most 
of them, and not least important be- 
cause it is a human world in which we 
live, strategic advantages, full exercise 
of which not only will operate to our 



benefit and credit but will make most of 
the nations of the world the beneficiaries 
of our commercial and industrial activi- 
ties. 

But the law of compensation holds 
good in this as in other situations. It 
would be difficult to imagine an advan- 
tage we possess under present circum- 
stances which is not accompanied bv a 
correspondingly grave responsibility. It 
would be nearly impossible to imagine 
any honor coming to us through proper 
administration of our world stewardship 
which would be more conspicuous or 
more ineffaceable in history than the 
disgrace we would suffer if our leaders 
in the Government and in business failed 
to recognize our national responsibility 
or to fulfil its requirements. 
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W HETHER the financial transaction 
which demands a banking service 
be around the comer or half a world away, 
the Union Commerce National Bank will 
serve your purpose. 

Our service — consistent, careful, prompt 
and considerate — is at your command. 



WARREN S. HAYDEN 
GEORGE A. COULTON 
GEORGE S. RUSSELL 
WILLIAM B. WARD 
CHARLES L. BRADLEY 
ELMER B. CRESWBLL 
WALTER C. SAUNDERS 




HARRY B. HILLS . 
CARL R. LEE 
FRANK A. WHITE - 
FRED W. COOK 
GEORGE Q. HALL . 
EZRA W. BOURNE . 
JAMES DUNN, Jr. , 
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Asst. Cashier 

Asst. Cashier 
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NEW OFFICERS FOR GUARANTY TRUST 
COMPANY 

George T. Scherzinger was appoint- 
ed an assistant treasurer, and John R. 
Kimball an assistant manager of the 
bond department at a recent meeting 
of the executive committee of the board 
of directors of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

Mr. Scherzinger was born in New 
York city thirty-two years ago, and was 
educated in the public schools. In 1905 
he entered the employ of the National 
Bank of Commerce as a messenger and 
served in various departments there un- 
til November 15, 1915, when he came 
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to the Guaranty as a clerk in the loan 
department. He became loan clerk in 
January, 1918. 

Mr. Kimball was born at Kenosha. 
VVis., on February 12, 1881, and was 
educated at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. He came to New York in 1907 
and for two years was with the Man- 
hattan Construction Company, of which 
he became a vice-president. He then 
went to Pittsburgh as a bond salesman 
for J. S. and W. S. Kuhn. In June, 
1911, he went to Chicago as a bond 
salesman for the National City Bank. 
In January, 1916, he went to George 
N. Bechtel & Company of Chicago as 
manager. He entered the army in Oc- 
tober, 1917, as a captain in the Ord- 
nance Department. Upon being dis- 
charged last January he came to the 
Guaranty. 

IRWIN G. JENNINGS RESIGNS FROM 
METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY 

Irwin G. Jennings, assistant secre- 
tary of the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany of New York for the last three 
years, has resigned to become business 
director of the Glass Containers Asso- 
ciation of America. This association 
was recently organized by prominent 
manufacturers of glass and allied lines 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. 

The selection of Mr. Jennings to this 
important post is the result of his abil- 
ity as an organizer and his broad busi- 
ness experience. He served as judge 
and later as United States Commis- 
sioner in Ohio; then as special milk in- 
vestigator in New York City for the 
Bureau of Municipal Research ; as an 
officer and director of one of the largest 
milk companies in the country, and 
finally as an officer of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company. Mr. Jennings is a 
member of the board of trustees, Trust 
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Company Forum, New York Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking, 
and his articles on business topics have 
attracted wide attention. He was re- 
cently awarded the degree of doctor 
of philosophy by Columbia University. 
He will take up his new duties at once. 

TRUST DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
PARK BANK 

The National Park Bank of New 
York has just issued a new booklet en- 
titled “The Trust Department of the 
National Park Bank/* which is now 
ready for distribution. This booklet, 
which is very attractively bound and 
printed, outlines in simple terms . the 
complete trust facilities now offered 
by this bank. 

The National Park Bank has for over 
half a century been closely affiliated 
with the commercial and financial life 
of the nation, and on its record of bank- 
ing service, now invites trust business of 
every type. 



The bank announces that it would be 
glad to furnish a copy of the booklet 
to anyone interested in matters relating 
to trusts or estates. 

MERCANTILE BANK OF THE AMERICAS 
APPOINTS NEW OFFICERS 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas, New York, held on August 
1 4, in addition to the present vice-presi- 
dents of the bank, Frederick Strauss, 
Albert Breton and Jason A. Neilson, 
there were elected as additional vice- 
presidents: Alfred Meyer (who will 
have the joint title of vice-president and 
general manager) ; L. S. Wyler, Walter 
M. Van Deusen and William B. 
Mitchell. 

ITALIAN DISCOUNT AND TRUST COMPANY 
PAYS BONUS 

The Italian Discount and Trust Com- 
pany has authorized the immediate pay- 
ment of a bonus, amounting to ten per 
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cent, of six months salary, to all em- 
ployees of the institution. This extra 
compensation is designed to aid em- 
ployees in meeting increased living ex- 
penses. 

The company has also announced that 
hereafter it will make no distinction in 
its loan rates between mixed collateral 
and industrial collateral. The Italian 
Discount and Trust Company is the 
fourth New York banking institution to 
announce the adoption of this policy. 

FOREIGN CREDIT CORPORATION ELECTS 
OFFICERS 

The Foreign Credit Corporation, re- 
cently incorporated with a capital of 
$5,000,000, and a paid-in surplus of 
$1,000,000, has announced the election 
of the following officers: 

Grayson M.-P. Murphy, vice-presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, president; G. M. Dahl, 
vice-president; D. Raymond Noyes, 
vice-president and manager. 

Although the company is not the first 
formed in this country to do an accept- 
ance business, it is nevertheless believed 
to be the first New York corporation 
formed primarily for that purpose and 
it will accept drafts of both foreign and 
domestic clients. The company, which 
has been formed under New York laws, 
will devote itself chiefly to the financ- 
ing of exports, though under its charter 
it will have other broad powers. The 
charter was obtained some time ago, but 
it is understood that the organization 
was not completed on account of the 



discussion relative to other plans for 
financing foreign requirements. 

The directors of the company will 
be representatives of the several bank- 
ing institutions interested as stockhold- 
ers, which include the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, the Chase Se- 
curities Company, and a few banks in 
New York and other large financial and 
commercial centers of the country. 

E. V. Thayer, president of the Chase 
National Bank, will be chairman of the 
board of directors, and Albert Breton, 
vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, will be chair- 
man of the executive committee. Mr. 
Noyes, who will have charge of the com- 
pany’s operations, was for ten years 
associated with Brown Brothers & Co., 
and later was a partner of Jackson Sc 
Curtis, which firm he left to enter the 
United States air service. 

MESSAGE TO COUNTRY BANKERS 

The following message has been sent 
to the country bankers of the United 
States by Andrew J. Frame, ex-chair- 
man of the Country Bankers League: 

“To the Country Bankers of the 
United States: 

“Awake to your peril! Bill No. 170 
limiting branch banking to cities has 
passed the U. S. Senate. It undoubt- 
edly is an entering wedge to Canadian- 
izing our whole democratic banking sys- 
tem. 

“As you value your business, each 
banker should at once protest to his 
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State Congressman against the passage 
of this insidious but deadly 'cream 
skimming’ bill. Act promptly. 

“The American Bankers Association 
voted against ‘Branch Banking in any 
form.’ ” 

SAVINGS BANKS OF NEW YORK STATE 
GROW 

It is stated by Superintendent of 
Banks George I. Skinner that the tabu- 
lation of the semi-annual reports of the 
141 savings banks of New York State 
as of June 30, 1919, has been finished, 
thus completing the tabulation of the 
statements of the state banking institu- 
tions which reported as of that date. 
These reports show that the savings 
banks have had their full share in the 
very remarkable growth of the state 
banking institutions during the last 
year. 

The total deposits with the savings 
banks of the state on July 1, 1919, were 
$’2,179,034,582, a gain since July 1, 



1918, of $187,314,233. The increase 
since January 1, 1919, notwithstanding 
the large amounts said to have been 
withdrawn for transmission abroad, 
amounted to $137,023,478, by far the 
largest gain ever reported. 

The total resources of the savings 
banks on July 1 , 1919, amounted to 
$2,367,040,001, an increase during the 
year from July 1 , 1918, of $197,162,- 
637. 

During this period the amount depos- 
ited with the savings banks, not includ- 
ing dividends credited, amounted to 
$653,275,892, an increase over the 
amount deposited during the previous 
year of $204,507,691. 

The amount withdrawn during this 
period was $542,272,087, an increase 
of $20,973,724 over the amount with- 
drawn during the previous year. 

The amount of dividends paid and 
credited during the twelve months 
ended July 1 , 1919, was $76,328,837, or 
$3,422,919 more than the amount of 
dividends credited in 1918. 
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The total number of open accounts 
on July 1 , 1919, was 3,579,057, a net 
gain of 132,168. The number of ac- 
counts closed during the period from 
July 1 , 1918, to July 1 , 1919, was 540,- 
969 or 13,747 less than the number 
closed during the preceding year. 

NEW POST FOR W. G. AVERY 

The Asia Banking Corporation has 
appointed W. G. Avery as general man- 
ager of its Far Eastern branches, with 
headquarters at Shanghai. Mr. Avery, 
who was formerly assistant treasurer 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, left New York August 19, and 
will sail from Vancouver on Septem- 
ber 4. 

NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW 

YORK TO STUDY ECONOMIC CONDI- 
TIONS IN CENTRAL EUROPE 

Henry C. Stevens, assistant cashier 
of the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York, and George W. Curtis, of 
its foreign department, have sailed to 
spend several months studying finan- 
cial and economic conditions in Central 
Europe. 

NEW VICE-PRESIDENT FOR CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 

The Chase National Bank of the City 
of New’ York has announced that at 



a meeting of the board of directors held 
August 6, Reeve Schley, formerly a 




REEVE SCHLEY 

Vice-President Chase National Bank, New York 



member of the firm of Simpson, 
Thacher & Bartlett, was elected a vice- 
president. 
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SAYINGS BANKS AND THE RAILROADS 

The Savings Banks Association of 
New York State, comprising practically 
all of the savings banks doing business 
in the state, through its executive com- 
mittee, has adopted resolutions endors- 
ing the plan of the National Association 
of Owners of Railroad Securities (War- 
field Plan) for the return of the rail- 
roads. Samuel H. Beach, president of 
the Rome Savings Bank, of Rome, N. 
Y., is president of this association, the 
vice-president for New York city being 
John J. Pulleyn, president of the Emi- 
grant Industrial Savings Bank. 

In connection with the passage of 
the resolutions the executive committee 
called attention to the fact that more 
than nine million savings depositors in 
the 625 mutual savings banks of the 
country are interested to the extent of 
$92.22 each, in the maintenance of the 
financial stability of the railroads, rep- 
resented by their investment in railroad 
securities owned by the banks. These 
banks are non-capital stock institutions 



and are therefore owned by the deposi- 
tors. They have aggregated resources 
equivalent to half the total of time and 
demand deposits of the 7,388 national 
banks of America. 

The committee in giving out this 
statement stated that after careful con- 
sideration of the most conservative in- 
stitution investors of the country, who 
have no thought other than the interests 
of the public, the resolutions were 
adopted, as follows: 

'Whereas, The solution of the problems of 
the railroads is the most important ques- 
tion now before the country, and the proper 
and permanent settlement of these prob- 
lems is of vital importance to the Savings 
Banks Association of the State of New York, 
with 3,500,000 depositors in this state and 
hundreds of millions of dollars invested in 
railroad securities— upon the stabilization of 
which the credit structure of the country 
mainly depends; and, 

Whereas, The Congress should now be in- 
formed not only of the magnitude of the 
investment of the savings banks of the 
State of New York, but also that of the mu- 
tual savings banks throughout the United 
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OTIS EVERETT, 

GEORGE E. SCHOEPPS. 
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DIRECTORS 



J. N. HILL 

D. C. JACKLING 
F. A. SAYLES 
C. M. SCHWAB 
S. H. MILLER 



E. R. TINKER 
H. B. ENDICOTT 

E. T. NICHOLS 
N. CARLTON 

F. H. ECKER 



E. V. R. THAYER 
C. J. 8CHMIDLAPP 

G. M. DAHL 
A. FLETCHER 
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States — which own approximately $850,000,- 
000 securities; and. 

Whereas, The executive committee of this 
Association has given great consideration to 
the many plans proposed in connection with 
the return of these properties to their own- 
ers, now being considered by the Congress 
in extra session with a view to legislation 
affecting these properties; therefore, be it 
resolved : 

1. That the Savings Banks Association, 
of the State of New York, through its execu- 
tive committee, declares its opposition to 
either Government ownership or Govern- 
ment control and operation of the railroads 
for a period beyond that necessary for the 
enactment of legislation by the Congress 
ensuring to the great interests represented 
by this Association protection for the in- 
vestment of millions of dollars of their 
depositors’ money in the securities of the 
railroads of the country; 

2. We realize that such legislation must 
protect alike the shipping interests of the 
country, the public, the employees and the 
owners; and we declare that no plan for 
the return of the railroads can be success- 
ful which has not due regard for the vari- 
ous interests concerned. 

3. We are opposed to the upheaval either 
of credit or of business through attempting 
to reassemble the billions of dollars of ex- 
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isting railroad securities into the securities 
of larger railroad companies with the many 
legal complications and practical difficulties 
incident thereto in addition to the time 
necessary for the valuation of railroad prop- 
erties in bringing about such enforced con- 
solidations — the basis of such procedure. 

4. We do not believe that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, or any Governmental 
regulatory body, can or will deal success- 
fully with this subject unless specific direc- 
tions, contained in an Act of Congress shall 
prescribe a definite rule for rate making, 
specifying the percentage return on the in- 
vestment in the railroads and with pro- 
vision made for such additional return to 
the owners as shall preserve incentive. 

5. We, therefore, after mature delibera- 
tion, recommend to the Congress the passage 
of an Act embodying the plan now before 
the Congress proposed by the National As- 
sociation of Owners of Railroad Securities — 
the Warfield Plan — which gives the neces- 
sary protection to the various interests con- 
cerned, and which among other fundamen- 
tals, all of which we approve, provides for 
a percentage return of not less than six per 
cent on the aggregate investment in the 
railroads in each of the territories as now 
laid out by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and knowm as the three classifica- 
tion territories of the country. 
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DECLARES QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 

The board of directors of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 
five per cent, on the capital stock of 
the company for the quarter ending 
September 30, 1919, payable on that 
date to stockholders of record Septem- 
ber 19, 1919. 

NEW APPOINTMENTS BY THE IRVING 

Three new appointments to the po- 
sition of assistant cashier are an- 
nounced by the Irving National Bank 
of New York. Frederick J. Griesmer 
started as messenger and his election 
follows a long period of faithful serv- 
ice in every department of the bank. 
M. H. Cahill, member of the bar. New 
York State and District of Columbia, 
was National Bank Examiner for three 
years in the Central District of New 
York, later practicing law in the firm 
of Messrs. Cheney, Cahill & Costello. 
Before the war Douglas T. Johnston 
had charge of the bond and stock in- 
vestments of the Clark Estates, Singer 
Building, New York; he was honorably 
discharged from the army a few months 
ago with the rank of captain. 

NEW OFFICERS OF THE CHEMICAL 
NATIONAL BANK 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
Chemical National Bank on August 20, 
Edwin Gibbs, assistant secretary of the 
Farmers Loan & Trust Company of 
New York, was appointed trust officer. 
Mr. Gibbs will have charge of the re- 
cently organized trust department of 
the bank and will enter upon his duties 
on September 15. 

At the same meeting Wilbur F. Crook, 
who for several years has been credit 
manager of the bank, was appointed 
assistant cashier. 

Mr. Gibbs was born in Ashford, Kent, 
England, but came to this country when 
he was a year and a half old. 

He received his education in New 
York city, and studied for a year at the 
City College. Then he entered the em- 
ploy of the Farmers Loan & Trust 
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Company, where he celebrated his twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary on the 1st of Oc- 
tober, 1918. For the first nine years 
of his service with the Farmers Loan & 
Trust Company he ran checks and did 
the general duties of a platform boy 
and messenger. For the last sixteen 
years he has been in the trust depart- 
ment, and for the last three or four 
years he has specialized in Income Tax 
matters. Mr. Gibbs became well known 
through addressing the monthly meet- 
ings of the New York Credit Men’s 
Association last year. 

Twenty-one years ago, at the age of 
sixteen Mr. Crook entered the service 




EDWIN GIBBS 

Trust Officer Chemical National Bank, New York 



of the Chemical Bank. He left school 
in June, 1897, when only fifteen, and 
for about a year subsequent to that 
time was in the employ of a jewelry 
house in Maiden Lane. 

His career with the Chemical, which 
began in October, 1898, has been 
marked by intelligent and conscientious 
effort and steady advancement. Dur- 
ing the first eight or nine years he 
was connected with various depart- 




WILBUR F. CROOK 

Assistant Cashier Chemical National Bank, New York 



ments, obtaining a thorough knowledge 
of practical banking methods; and in 
1907 he was assigned to the Credit De- 
partment, becoming manager in 1916. 



RAILWAYS OPERATED AT A LOSS BY 
ENGLISH GOVERNMENT 



Instead of the reported profits for the 
English Government in the operation of 
railways from the opening of the war 
down to the end of 1918, there was an 
actual net loss of about $119,000,000, 
it is declared by the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York in the Septem- 
ber issue of Commerce Monthly, the 
bank magazine. For the present year 
it is estimated that the charge on the 
public for Government operation will 
run to about $370,000,000. The bank 
says : 

During what may be termed the war period 
of Government railway control in the United 
Kingdom, lasting from August 5, 1914, to De- 
cember 31, 1918, the average net annual oper- 
ating revenue of the roads exceeded that of 
1913, in spite of a slight deficit in the first 
part of the period, ending with December, 1915. 
The amount of the railways’ net income in 
1913 had been granted them as a yearly 
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View of the officers’ quarters, Chemical National Bank, New York, which have recently been enlarged 
and modernized. This is In line with the Chemical’s policy of making its officers readily 
accessible to the bank’s clients at all times 



guarantee by the Government at the outset 
of the war. These figures, which are shown 
in a recent statement presented to the British 
Parliament, do not. however, include extra 
wear and tear arising from additional traffic 
carried, which is estimated at $200,000,000 and 
for which the Government still remains liable 
to the companies. As a result of this liability, 
it is estimated that during the period consid- 
ered, the Government, although making an 
apparent profit of $81,000,000 from running 
the railways, actually sustained a net loss 
of some $119,000,000. 

The year 1918 marked the end of a balance 
of revenue, a large deficit being unavoidable 
In the 1919 operation of the railways. This 
year’s revenue is estimated at $725,000,000, the 
decrease from last year being due to a large 
falling off in Government traffic. Expenditures 
are estimated at the unprecedented figure of 
$881,000,000, because of increased cost of 
labor and materials. The resulting deficit Is 
$156,000,000. In addition to meeting this 
deficit, the public treasury must pay the rail- 
ways their annual guaranteed revenue. As 
a result the charge on the public for Govern- 
ment operation of the railways during the cur- 
rent year will be about $370,000,000. 



TO INCORPORATE NEW BANK 

Notice of intention to incorporate the 
New York City Bank has been filed 
with the State Superintendent of Banks. 
The new institution is to have a capital 



of $1,000,000 and a paid-up surplus of 
$500,000. The organizers of the bank 
have taken temporary offices at the cor- 
ner of Fourth Avenue and Twenty- 
fourth street and expect to be ready for 
business by October 15. 

The New York City Bank is designed 
to serve the rapidly-growling business 
interests which now center around the 
district in which the temporary offices 
are located. In particular, the silk, to- 
bacco, cotton, and woolen wholesale 
trades are expected to patronize the in- 
stitution. 

The board of directors is composed 
of the following: Bertram H. Borden, 
president American Printing Company ; 
Prank N. B. Close, vice-president. 
Bankers Trust Company; Williams 
Cochran, Luke, Banks & Weeks; Rich- 
ard L. Davisson, White & Case; Philip 
De Ronde, president Oriental Naviga- 
tion Company; J. Fletcher Farrell, 
vice-president and treasurer Sinclair Oil 
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Nation-Wide Business 

We have on our books accounts of banks as far 
west as the Pacific coast, and in the south as far 
as Florida. These institutions are sending their 
items on this section to us. 

We will be glad to serve you. 

Citizens Commercial Trust Company 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Capital and Surplus $2,500,000.00 

Resources .... 31,000,000.00 

MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 



and Refining Corporation; Donald G. 
Geddes, Clark, Dodge & Co.; Thomas 
Hildt, vice-president Bankers Trust 
Company; Arthur Iselin, William Iselin 
& Co.; Percy H. Johnston, vice-presi- 
dent Chemical National Bank; Freder- 
ick A. Juilliard, A. D. Juilliard & Co.; 
Darwin P. Kingsley, president New 
York Life Insurance Co.; Charles M. 
Macfarlane, vice-president and treas- 
urer Morris & Co., Chicago ; Paul 
Moore, Taylor, Bates & Co.; Perley H. 
Noyes, White & Case; Richard E. 
Reeves, president Hunter Manufactur- 
ing and Commission Company; Samuel 
W. Reyburn, president Associated Dry 
Goods Corporation; Frank Morse 
Smith, H. J. Baker & Brother; Paul 
Sturtevant, Harris, Forbes & Co.; Ev- 
erett B. Sweezy, vice-president First 
National Bank; Melvin A. Traylor, 
president First Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago; Stephen H. Tyng, 
Stephen H. Tyng & Co. ; Royal Victor, 
Sullivan & Cromwell; Ridley Watts, 
Watts, Stebbins & Co.; John J. Wat- 
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son, Jr., vice-president and treasurer 
International Agricultural Corporation; 
Malcolm D. Whitman, vice-president 
William Whitman Company, Inc.; 
George Whitney, J. P. Morgan & Co., 
and Thomas B. Yuille, president Uni- 
versal Leaf Tobacco Company. 

No officers have as yet been selected. 

IMPORTANT CONSOLIDATION 

Announcement has been made of the 
acquisition through consolidation by the 
Liberty National Bank of New York 
of the Scandinavian Trust Company of 
New York. 

The Scandinavian Trust Company 
was founded in 1917, with offices in 
New York, for the purpose of doing a 
general trust company business, but par- 
ticularly to provide merchants of the 
Scandinavian countries and the United 
States with the financial means of car- 
rying on international trade. The new 
trust company succeeded in making it- 
self a big factor in financing trade be- 
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tween the Scandinavian countries and 
the United States, and has extended its 
activities to a general foreign banking 
business. 

The growth of the trust company is 
ii dicated by the increase of deposits in 
June, 1917, of $2,000,000 to $26,671,- 
000, at the present time. 

In acquiring the Scandinavian Trust 
Company, the Liberty National Bank 
has had in mind particularly the acquir- 




ALEXANDER V. OSTROM 
Vice-President Liberty National Bank, 
New York 



ing of the exceptional and specialized 
facilities for trade with the Scandina- 
vian and other North European coun- 
tries which the Scandinavian Trust 
Company possesses. 

Alexander V. Ostrom, president of 
the Scandinavian Trust Company, will 
become a vice-president of the Liberty 
National Bank. The other officers and 
the entire staff of the trust company will 
be taken over by the Liberty National 
Bank. 

The consolidation will carry with it a 
total capitalization of $5,000,000 and 
will bring the total deposits to approx- 
imately $100,000,000. 

Larger resources resulting from the 
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Is It Not Sound Policy 

to send your Baltimore business to the bank 
whose half century of experience gives assur- 
ance of efficiency and strength? 

For the handling of collections and all other 
banking business, this institution is admirably 
equipped. 

Large capital, surplus and resources enable 
this bank to offer you complete banking facili- 
ties and services which are real and not 
visionary. 

The National Exchange Bank 

Baltimore, Md. 

Capital & Surplus , $2,500 ,000 Resources , $22,880,000 

WALDO NEWCOMER. President 
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consolidation will increase the capacity 
for service to the clients of both insti- 
tutions. 

The banking quarters of the Scandi- 
navian Trust Company at 56 Broadway 
will be closed and the business of the 
combined institutions will be conducted 
from the banking office of the Liberty 
National Bank at 120 Broadway. 

Checks drawn on the Scandinavian 
Trust Compnay will be honored by the 
Liberty National Bank, which will as- 
sume all obligations of the Scandina- 
vian Trust Company. 

Consolidation is effective as of the 
close of business August 28, 1919. 

INVESTORS SERVICE DEPARTMENT 

The Metropolitan Trust Company of 
the City of New York has announced 
the establishment on September 1 of a 
complete investors’ service department 
at its uptown office, 716 Fifth Avenue. 
This department will be under the su- 
pervision of George F. Grady. 
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PRICE STABILIZATION APPROACHING 



Due to the continued operation of the 
factors which resulted in the present 
high prices, stabilization of prices at 
new levels is approaching, is the opin- 
ion expressed by the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York in its market 
letter in the September issue of the 
bank magazine, Commerce Monthly. 
The bank says: 

It is the conviction of the business world 
that high, or at least rising prices, are evi- 
dences of a satisfactory situation. This con- 
viction has a basts in fact, in that high or 
rising prices stimulate increased productive 
and commercial activity. Our high prices are 
unquestionably the product of a world-wide 
curtailment of production and increase of con- 
sumption, as a result of the war, of those 
goods necessary to a peace-time life; of an 
increase in the circulating medium and an ex- 
pansion of credit which the conflict through 
which the world has Just passed rendered in- 
evitable ; and of the increased margins of 
profit deemed necessary to meet the risks in- 
volved in a period of rising prices. The era 
of extravagance which has followed the restric- 
tions of war has also been a factor in raising 
prices. When the buying public seems not 
only willing but anxious to purchase, regard- 
less of cost, prices respond as a result of what 
appears to be a shortage of stocks when meas- 
ured by demand. 

Even though actual hostilities are now ten 
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Through Ahead of Time — 



With The Dictaphone’s Help 



While some bankers are chained to their desks, 
others are clearing up their work earlier in the 
day and enjoying more of the outdoor season, 
because they have simplified their methods of 
doing business. 
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JOHN P. MAGUIRE 



FREDERICK H. WANDELT 



Vice-President of the Textile Banking Co., Inc. 



Treasurer of the Textile Banking Co.. Inc. 



months behind us, the causes which have re- 
sulted In present prices are largely operative 
and it seems likely that stabilization at a 
new price level is approaching. 

In periods of rapidly rising prices, the 
commercial and financial activity resulting is 
likely to Increase out of proportion to the 
growth in productive activity on which it 
must ultimately be based. Although the actual 
physical adustment of American production to 
post-war demands has been more rapid than 
the most optimistic could have hoped, produc- 
tion has not yet expanded to what must be 
its normal post-war level. 

Prosperity has but one possible basis. That 
basis is production. Volume of business hi 
tons and dozens and bales is its true measure. 
There is now no fundamental reason to deter 
production and not until it has Increased to 
its new peace-time proportions can we rest in 
the assurance that as far ns its effects on ou«* 
economic life are concerned, the war has passed 
into history. To this end. every man and 
woman industrially or commercially employed 
must produce to capacity. Not only is pro- 
duction essential, but capital must be accumu- 
lated at a rate rapid enough to efTset the de- 
struction which took place during five years. 
The consuming public must recognize that it 
cannot continue indefinitely the scale of ex- 
penditure which followed as a reaction from 
the self-denial of war, but that thrift Tor 
personal benefit is as essential as thrift for 
one’s country. When every individual capable 
of gainful employment Is producing to ca- 
pacity and spending conservatively, our eco- 
nomic adjustment will be complete. 



THE TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY, INC. 



The Textile Banking Company, Inc., 
was inaugurated recently by the Liberty 
National Bank of New York and the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 



York, with a fully paid in capital and 
surplus of $2,500,000. 

The primary function of the com- 
pany is to act as an intermediary in 
the textile industry for both the Liberty 
National Bank and the Guaranty Trust 
Company, specializing in the form of 
financing now in vogue in that indus- 
try. The company will render services 
of a financial character which will per- 
mit mills, converters and other mer- 
chants to finance their current needs, 
and in addition, /will render such serv- 
ices as are required to finance their 
fundamental requirements, such as raw 
material. 

The broad development of the Amer- 
ican textile industry has prompted 
within the past few years considerable 
study of financial problems which con- 
front mills and others engaged in the 
textile field, particularly in connection 
w’ith the expansion of theirs business, 
not only in the United States, but in 
foreign markets. 

The company’s organization will in- 
clude an Industrial Department which 
w r ill be under the direction of men of 
recognized ability and standing in the 
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ALFRED H. SMITH 

Mr. Smith has recently become identified with 
the Industrial Department of the Liberty 
National Bank, New York 

business as the banking company un- 
dertakes to finance. 

The following is a list of officers and 
directors : 

President: Harvey D. Gibson, Presi- 
dent, Liberty National Bank. 



CLARENCE E. HUNTER 
Mr. Hunter recently joined the staff of the 
Industrial Department of the Liberty 
National Bank, New York 

troit; James D. Hopkins, formerly with 
L. J. Dommerich & Co. 

Treasurer: F. H. Wandelt, Liberty 
National Bank. 

Secretary: John H. Jephson, former- 
ly with Schefer, Schramm & Vogel 
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Philadelphia National Bank 

Established 115 Years 



A Bank of Character, Strength and Service 



LEVI L. RUE, President 

CHARLES P. BLINN, Vice-President 

HOWARD V. LEWIS, Vice-President 

WILLIAM S. MADDOX, Vice-President 

HORACE FORTESCUE, Vice-President 
O. HOWARD WOLFE, Cashier 



Directors: E. C. Converse, chairman 
of board, Liberty National Bank, Gray- 
son M.-P. Murphy and Eugene W. Stet- 
son, both vice-presidents of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York; 
Harvey D. Gibson and John P. Ma- 
guire, president and assistant cashier, 
respectively, of the Liberty National 
Bank. 

FIRST WOMAN OFFICER APPOINTED IN 
NEW YORK 

The board of directors of the Colum- 
bia Trust Company, New York, has 
elected Miss Virginia D. H. Furman 
an* assistant secretary. The Columbia 
is the first trust company in New York 
city to elect a woman officer. 

Miss Furman, who has been manager 
of the woman's department for more 
than three and a half years, is a mem- 
ber of the finance committee of the 
Woman’s City Club and is also treas- 
urer of the National Plant, Flower and 
Fruit Guild, the New York Exchange 



for Women’s Work, Children of the 
Frontier and Baroness Charles Huard 
Villiers Fund. She was active in all the 
loan drives, holding important offices. 
She is a sister of Stuart S. Furman, a 
member of the firm of Kountze Broth- 
ers. 

THE MARINE TRUST NEWS 

The Marine Trust Company of Buf- 
falo, New York, will hereafter publish 
a monthly paper to be known as the 
“Marine Trust News." The purpose of 
the publication is to bring about a 
closer contact between the customers, 
stockholders and employees of the bank. 

The August number contains a very 
interesting account of the history of 
this bank written by the president, John 
H. Lascelles. 



GOVERNMENT POST FOR JOHN H. MASON 

John H. Mason, ex-president trust 
company section and ex-officio member 
of the executive committee of the 
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American Bankers Association, has 
been appointed director of the War 
Loan organization of the Treasury De- 
partment by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. The organization has charge of 
the floating of certificates of indebted- 
ness offered every two months in blocks 
of $500,000,000. The Philadelphia 
Ledger says: 

“His appointment is thought by local 
bankers to presage the approach of an- 
other Victory Loan to refund the cer- 
tificates.” 

The Philadelphia Record states : 

“His appointment, it is understood, 
will not affect his position as head of 
the Commercial Trust Company.” 

INCREASE IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 

The Tradesmen’s National Bank of 
Philadelphia has announced an increase 
of $1,000,000 in the capital and sur- 
plus of this bank, paid in full August 
6. Capital and resources of this bank 
are now as follows: 



Capital (full-paid).._ $1,000,000 

Surplus 1,500,000 

Undivided profits 325,000 

Assets 26,000,000 



CONDITIONS IN PITTSBURGH 

At the opening of September, says 
the current trade letter of the People’s 
National Bank of Pittsburgh, the only 
cloud on the industrial horizon in the 
Pittsburgh district is cast by the atti- 
tude of labor. Orders in hand and in 
prospect for steel, fuel, glass and other 
commodities are sufficient to give full 
employment to every able-bodied and 
trained man for many months to come. 



TO BECOME MANAGER OF THE BOND 
DEPARTMENT OF THE GREAT LAKES 
TRUST COMPANY 



Lieutenant William F. Roberts, en- 
rolling officer of the ninth, tenth and 
eleventh Naval Districts, left the Navy 
September 1 to become manager of the 
bond department of the Great Lakes 
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Capital, Surplus and Profits over $13,800,000.00 



Trust Company, Chicago. Before en- 
tering the Navy Lieutenant Roberts was 
manager of the bond department of the 
Stock Exchange firm of Nuttal, God- 
dard & Hunter of Pittsburgh. The firm 
dissolved in order that all of its mem- 
bers might join the colors. Lieutenant 
Roberts was formerly connected with 
Darr & Moore (now Moore, Leonard & 
Lynch), and had previously been iden- 
tified with Trowbridge & Niver, and 
with J. S. and W. S. Kuhn of Pitts- 
burgh. Before entering the bond busi- 
ness he was treasurer and financial 
manager of the Wagner Electric Manu- 
facturing Company of St. Louis. He 
has had wide experience in the pur- 
chase and sale of all classes of invest- 
ment securities. 

AWARDS CHARTER MEMBER CERTIFICATES 

Joseph Temple, 81 years old, was 
recently awarded Charter Member Cer- 
tificate No. 1 of the First National 
Bank in St. Louis by Frank O. Watts, 
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president of the bank. Col. Nicholas 
M. Bell, another prominent St. Louisan, 
was awarded certificate No. 2. 

Unusual interest was attached to the 
presentation which took place in the 
board of directors’ room in the bank. 
Mr. Temple and Col. Bell are the two 
oldest depositors of the institution, 
each having had for sixty years an ac- 
count at the former Third National 
Bank, which was one of the three banks 
merged into the First National. 

Mr. Temple is retired from business. 
Until May, 1917, he was manager of 
the Adams Express Company, serving 
fifty-three years and six months witli 
the company. He was born in a miner’s 
hut in Galena, Illinois, and came to St. 
Louis November 21, 18.18. He has 
been married fifty-one years. 

Col. Bell also has resided in St. Louis 
for many years and is widely known 
among banks and business men in that 
city. 

The bank awarded a Charter Mem- 
bership to every patron of the institn- 
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“Getting Acquainted” 

Every so often one of our officers endeavors to 
“ drop in ” for a friendly call on each one of 
our correspondent banks. 

That is one reason why we are able to give 
every correspondent individual service. 




DAVID R. FORCAN, Present 
BANKS AND BANKERS DEPARTMENT 
F. A. CRANDALL. Vice-Prc«id«ii HENRY MEYER. Awuii Cuhitr 

S. P. JOHNSON. Auirt.nt C«.hi r R. V. KF.LLF.Y r..h;« 




tion whose name appeared on its books 
during Charter Member Week, July 7 
to 12. 

PURCHASE ISSUE OF ST. LOUIS COUNTY 
BONDS 

The First National Bank in St. Louis 
jointly with Pape, Potter & Kauffman, 
also of St. Louis, were the successful 
bidders recently on the purchase of the 
$520,000 issue of St. Louis County 
Road Bonds. The bids were made to 
the St. Louis County Circuit Court in 
Clayton. The First National and 
Pape, Potter & Kaufman bid $504,053 
for the entire issue. There were four 
other bidders representing ten other 
bond houses. These bonds will be of- 
fered to the public on September 1. 

Walter W. Smith is vice-president 
and Natt. T. Wagner manager of the 
bond department of the First National. 

GUARANTY BANK TO JOIN FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 

The Guaranty Trust & Savings 
Lank of Los Angeles, Cal., has applied 



to the Federal Reserve Bank of the 
Twelfth District, located at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., for membership in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. As soon as the 
bank’s application has been accepted it 
will subscribe for capital stock in the 
Federal Reserve Bank in the amount of 
$150,000, this being six per cent, of the 
combined capital and surplus of the 
Guaranty Trust & Savings Bank, one- 
half of which capital, $75,000, will be 
issued and paid for, the balance thereof 
to be issued and paid for when called 
by the Federal Reserve Bank. 

BANK CHANGES IT9 NAME 

Lucius Teter, president of the Chi- 
cago Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, has announced that in order to 
indicate in a more modern way the 
complete banking, investment and trust 
company facilities furnished by that 
bank, and to afford at the same time 
a name that is brief and easy to re- 
member, the stockholders have changed 
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service 
to you is 
what 
counts 



r J'HE ample resources, the varied departments; 

the strong personnel and the nation-wide 
connections of the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany are not the things that will bring us your 
account or keep it with us year after year. 

It is service to you that counts — understand- 
ing of your particular needs, courtesy and liberal 
treatment day after day, not when we are ready 
to give it, but when you are ready to ask it. 

Whether your balances are large or small, 
this organization can give you a distinctly per- 
sonalized financial service. It is confidence in 
our ability to do this that makes us ask for your 
account. 

Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 

SAINT LOUIS 



the name to the Chicago Trust Com- 
pany. 

The bank will continue to operate 
under the same state charter and there 
will be no changes in management or 
departments. 

ST. LOUIS BANKERS PLAN WARM 
WELCOME 

St. Louis bankers are preparing to 
entertain the forty-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, which opens in that city Septem- 
ber 29, in a manner that will be a credit 
to St. Louis. With an anticipated at- 
tendance of about 5,000 bankers, in- 
cluding their wives and daughters, the 
principal feature devised for their en- 
tertainment is a “Mammoth Indoor Cir- 
cus Royal, Hippodrome and Dansant,” 
as it is officially described, to be given 
at the Coliseum on Tuesday evening, 
September 30. An elaborate perform- 
ance will take place from 8 to 1 1 P. M., 
and dancing will follow. Admission will 
be by card only. 
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There will be a smoker at the Statler 
on Monday evening, September 29, and 
an informal dance at the Planters Ho- 
tel on Wednesday evening, October 1. 
Besides dancing, there will be card par- 
ties and refreshments. 

The entertainment has been so ar- 
ranged as not to conflict with the busi- 
ness sessions. President Wilson has 
been invited to address the convention, 
and other prospective speakers are Ho- 
mer L. Fergusen, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and David R. Francis of St. 
Louis, former Ambassador to Russia; 
Henry P. Davison of New York and 
P. P. Claxton, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, have accepted invi- 
tations to speak. 

The general convention sessions will 
be held Tuesday and Wednesday morn- 
ings and all day Thursday. The sec- 
tions of the Association — Trust Com- 
pany, Savings Bank, Clearing House, 
State Secretaries, National Bank and 
State Bank sections — will meet Mon- 
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day, Tuesday and Wednesday after- 
noon. 

FEDERAL SECURITIES CORPORATION OPENS 
FOR BUSINESS 

The Federal Securities Corporation, 
incorporated under the laws of the 
state of Illinois, has announced the 
opening of its offices in the First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Chicago. 

The company will conduct a general 
business in the underwriting and distri- 
bution of such municipal and corpora- 
tion securities as are suitable for con- 
servative investment. 

Its officers are as follows: Philip R. 
Clarke, president ; Alvin F. Kramer, 
vice-president; Hathaway Watson, 
treasurer, and Paul Wilder, secretary. 

Associated with the organization as 
directors and stockholders are more than 
one hundred prominent Chicagoans. 

The company will make a specialty 
of buying direct whole or part issues of 
municipal, state, county and school 
bonds. 

OPENING OF GREAT LAKES TRUST 
COMPANY 

The Great Lakes Trust Company, 
newly chartered and located at 110 
South Dearborn street, Chicago, has 
practically completed the organization 
of its departments and in doing so has 
broken some records for speed in bank 
building. 

On the fifth day of June the Liberty 
Loan organization of Chicago aban- 
doned the banking floor of the West- 
minster Building. The next day a con- 
tractor with three shifts of men, work- 
ing twenty-four hours a day, began the 
work of building a vault and construct- 
ing a banking house. Six weeks later — 
cn July 11, to be exact — President 
Harry H. Merrick accepted from the 
contractor a banking house, completed 
to the last touch. The bank was char- 
tered on July 21 and applied for mem- 
bership in the Federal Reserve System 
on that date. The formal opening was 
on July 22 and between July 5 and that 
date the entire personnel of the bank 
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working together under a success- 
ful centralized management of 
broad experience produced net 
eainings of $31,428,222 in 1918. 
This is one of the reasons why 
Cities Service Company 

Gfo Cumulative 
Preferred Stock 

forms the basis of a sound invest- 
ment with possibilities of market 
appreciation . 

Monthly Dividends 
Monthly Earning 
Statements 

Write for circular BM-7 

Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 

Bond Department 

60 Wall Street, New York 



was recruited and its machinery put in 
motion. The ceremonies attending the 
opening of this bank were somewhat 
unique. The president of practically 
every major banking institution in Chi- 
cago went to the reception in a body 
and ushered J. Ogden Armour to the 
teller's window, where he opened ac- 
count number one on the ledger. The 
close of the day’s business showed de- 
posits of $3,597,000, practically equal 
to the combined $3,000,000 capital and 
$600,000 surplus. There were 1,228 
charter stockholders. They gave a din- 
ner to the officers and directors of the 
bank and set a precedent in bank organ- 
ization by forming themselves into fifty 
groups, each representing a particular 
business. These groups will keep in 
active touch with the management of the 
bank, meeting at regular intervals, and 
making suggestions as to opportunities 
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The Noiseless Typewriter adds 
to the assets of your business by 
giving you the moral value of 
quiet. 




It earns money for its owner 
by sparing his nerves and hus- 
banding his energy. 


Ask for 
Booklet and 
Impressive 
List of Users 


It brings relief to the typist, 
but to the employer it brings 
both relief and profit. If you 
think otherwise, try it and see. 
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NOISELESS 




TYPEWRITER 


The Noiseless Typewriter Company, 253 Broadway, New York 



for improving service and increasing James C. Johnson, vice-president, was 
business. formerly vice-president of the Citizens 

With one exception the leading bank- National Bank of Evansville, Indiana, 
ers of Chicago visited President Mer- and previously a national bank examiner 
rick on his opening day and that excep- for many years. 

tion was John J. Mitchell, president of Three other vice-presidents are John 
the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, W. Thomas, formerly vice-president of 
who was mourning the death of many of the Central Trust Company of Illinois, 
his employees, killed by the fall of a Raymond R. Phelps, formerly with the* 
burning airship. Each of these offered credit department of the First National 
every facility at his command to Bank, and Charles C. Willson, formerly 
President Merrick. Credit files and per- cashier of the Continental and Com- 
sonal service were tendered in sincerity, rnercial Trust and Savings Bank. 

Harry H. Merrick is best known to Other officers are W. A. Nicol and 
business of the Central West, as presi- E. L. Augustus, assistant cashiers; R. J. 
dent of the Chicago Association of Com- Birkle, auditor; Nathan G. Chatterton, 
nierce and of the Mississippi Valley As- manager foreign department; Theodore 
sociation, and as an active leader in the Pallas, assistant manager foreign de- 
work of organizing the Mississippi Val- partment; Howard S. Moy, assistant 
ley Bank. He was sixteen years with manager of foreign department; Tillie 
Armour & Company and left his place S. Frankenthal, manager special service 
as general manager of Armour’s credit department; Alan S. Wallace, secretary 
department to become vice-president of and manager new business department, 
the Central Trust Company of Illinois, and Harold L. Hibbott, assistant man- 
a year ago. ager new business department. 
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NEW BANK FOR KANSAS CITY, MO. 

The Metropolitan Bank, with a cap- 
ital of $250,000 and surplus and profits 
of $37,500 has recently opened for busi- 
ness at Kansas City, Mo. The bank is 
organized under a Missouri state char- 
ter and will do a general commercial 
business, conduct safety deposit and 
savings departments. 

Its board of directors are all men of 
large affairs in Kansas City and its 
stockholders are active local business 
men. A list of the officers follows : 
Cornelius Roach, president; Marvin L. 
Orear and W. C. Perry, vice-presidents ; 
C. W. Sheldon, cashier; W. R. Miller 
and Ben A. Plummer, assistant cashiers. 



CONDITIONS IN THE NORTHWEST 

A bird's-eye-view of the Northwest, 
says the Northwestern National Bank 
Review, if it could be managed by some 
supernatural means, would reveal an un- 
tiring activity. With the cutting and 
harvesting of grain, the remarkable 
activity in the purchase and sale of 
farm lands, increasing building opera- 
tions, the hurrying of live stock to mar- 
ket or to new feeding grounds, this dis- 
trict may be said to be humming. Banks 
show unusual deposits, sometimes even 
gains at a season when there is almost 
invariably a decline, yet the demand for 
money is good and rates are holding 
steadily at the level that has prevailed 
for the last few months. Business is 
good. Even in the drought country we 
hear, in southeastern Montana, for ex- 
ample, that 4 ‘merchants say that they 
have never done so much business as 
during the first six months of the year." 
The June 30 report of Montana state 
banks showed a decrease of only 1.3 per 
cent, in resources since May 12, and an 
actual increase in time deposits. From 
northwestern North Dakota we hear 
that “business in general is much better 
than last year ;'' and from a water-soak- 
ed northwestern Minnesota district, 
where it is thought that the wheat crop 
will not be one-half that of 1918, “We 
look for general prosperity in this dis- 
trict; less of the farmers' proceeds will 
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Audits and Systems 
for Banks 

Our specialty is con- 
ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 
ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 

McArdle, 
Djorup & McArdle 

42 Broadway, New York 



go to paying old debts, as the unusually 
good returns last year helped a great 
many farmers to clean up long stand- 
ing indebtedness.'' 

CLEARING HOUSE PROBLEM8 

The part to be played by the clearing 
house in domestic and world reconstruc- 
tion is to be the keynote of the addresses 
at the forthcoming annual meeting of 
the Clearing House Section of the 
American Bankers Association, to be 
held in St. Louis, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, September 30 and October 1. 

“The Clearing House as a Factor in 
Foreign Trade Development'' is the 
title of an address on this subject to be 
given by Sol Wexler of J. S. Bache & 
Company, New York, and Dr. M. Ash- 
by Jones of Atlanta, Ga., will take for 
his topic “The Clearing House, the 
Heart of the Financial World.” Wayne 
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Hummer, vice-president of the La Salle 
National Bank, La Salle, 111., will speak 
on “The Need for Clearing Houses in 
Smaller Communities/* A notable ad- 
dress by George M. Reynolds, presi- 
dent of the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank, Chicago, 111., will be 
entitled “Domestic Reconstruction 
Problems/* 

Along technical lines, there will be 
an address by F. K. Houston, vice- 
president of the First National Bank, 
St. Louis, Mo., on “Analysis and Com- 
parison of Clearing House Rules.** The 
subject of acceptances will be dealt with 
by Jerome Thralls, secretary-treasurer 
of the Discount Corporation of New 
York, under the title “Problems and 
Progress with Dollar Acceptances.** 
Under the guidance of Francis Coates, 
Jr., there will be a discussion of clear- 
ing house problems in which examiners, 
managers and others interested will 
participate. 

Thomas B. McAdams, vice-president 
of the Merchants National Bank, Rich- 
mond, Va., president of the Clearing 
House Section, will preside at the ses- 
sions. 

ST. LOUIS AND THE CONVENTION 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat, in a 
recent issue, had the following editorial 
on the subject of the bankers’ conven- 
tion: 

Every session of the American Bankers’ 
Convention is interesting to the city in 
which it is held and to the country at 
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large. The gathering together of represen- 
tatives of the greatest banking institutions 
of the United States to discuss questions 
which more or less directly involve every 
activity of the American people, at home 
and abroad, is always an important event 
But never before have there been so many 
complex questions, whose proper solution 
is necessary to the future prosperity of the 
country, as are now challenging the best 
financial thought of America and the world. 
How to utilize the extra capacity of Ameri- 
can industries, brought out by war stimula- 
tion, is one of the chief problems and its so- 
lution will depend much upon cooperative ef- 
forts for the arrangement of credits, which 
will call for the trained judgment of the 
bankers as well as for a proper use of their 
resources. 

There is a wealth of catchwords. Nearly 
every dabbler has a panacea. There are more 
glittering generalities than were ever before 
uttered in high or low places. There are 
evidences of more or less adroit political 
schemes. All sorts of doctrines — new to this 
generation but tried and found wanting as 
early as the fourth century of this era — are 
being proclaimed in all sorts of places. Not 
all bankers have gone deeply into these 
questions, but there are many who have. 
There are some who are the leading eco- 
nomic experts of the world and their infor- 
mation is complete, down-to-date and re- 
liable. Some have already spoken to the 
country and have shown a vision the public 
generally had not looked for in bankers, for 
it may as well be admitted that there has 
been, at no remote time, a prejudice against 
bankers and the conduct of many of them 
was sufficient cause. But every thoughtful 
person realizes that the bankers have a 
special function to perform at this time 
which cannot be performed by others and 
that both their patriotism and their self-re- 
spect are involved in the manner in which 
they perform it. 

St. Louis, long famed as a banking center, 
will take pleasure in entertaining the Ameri- 
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How we can help you 

E ACH month we offer 
from 60 to 75 issues 
of Bonds and Short Term 
Notes which have been 
purchased by us strictly 
on their merits as invest- 
ments. 

T o determine their value 
we maintain research de- 
partments manned by a 
large corps of experts who 
co-operate with our 50 
Correspondent Offices in 



"size up” bond issues 

securing the facts regarding 
issues. With these facts 
before us we gain an im- 
partial opinion which we 
are glad to share. This is 
of interest to every bank in 
the country which wishes 
to keep its funds invested 
to the best advantage. 

When you wish quick 
action call us up. We 
have over 10,000 miles of 
private wires. 




The National City Company 

National City Bank Building New York 
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can Bankers’ Convention next month. Local 
arrangements are already under way for re- 
ception of the visitors. There is another 
source of gratification over the meeting here, 
os it will mark the promotion to the presi- 
dency of the convention of its present vice- 
president, Richard S. Hawes of the First 
National Bank in St. Ixmis, a merited rec- 
ognition, pleasing alike to bankers and 
laity. 

A. I. B. DINNER AT A. B. A. CONVENTION 

The usual A. I. B. dinner, which is 
held annually during the A. B. A. con- 
vention, will be held this year at the 
Hotel Statler, Wednesday evening, 
October 1, at seven o’clock, preceded 
by an informal reception from 6:80 to 
7:00. 

All A. I. B. men in attendance at the 
convention are not only cordially in- 
vited, but expected to be present. 

Reservations may be made with By- 
ron W. Moser, vice-president of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis after 
arrival at the convention. 

ELECTED DIRECTOR OF THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANK, NEW ORLEANS 

Announcement is made of the election 
of R. S. Hecht, president of the Hi- 
bernia Bank and Trust Company, as a 
director of the New Orleans branch of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 

Mr. Hecht succeeds J. P. Butler, Jr., 
vice-president of the Canal-Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank, who recently 
resigned. 

FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ CONVENTION 

The program of the Financial Adver- 
tisers’ Association of the Associated Ad- 
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vertising Clubs of the World, at the 
annual convention of the latter, at New 
Orleans, Sept. 21 to 25, promises help 
of a definite and important character 
for financial advertisers. 

In addition to three half-day' sessions 
which will be filled with helpful ideas, 
the financial advertisers are also plan- 
ning an extensive exhibit of financial 
advertising, which will visualize the 
best work that has been done in this 
line during the past year. The pro- 
gram follows: 



MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 22 
1 :00 — Meeting called to order by President W. 
R. Morehouse, Guaranty Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles. Cal. 

1 :05 — Address of "Welcome — R. S. Hecht. Presi- 
dent, Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, 
New Orleans, La. 

1 :20 — President ’s Address — W. R. Morehouse. 
Los Angeles. Cal., President Financial 
Advertisers’ Association. 

1 :50 — Reports — Treasurer’s Report. Secretary’s 

Report, Reports of Committees. 

2 :20 — Adam and Ere in the Garden of Adver- 

tising — Mrs. Eleanor Germo, Advertising 
Manager, Los Angeles Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

2 :45 — Open Discussion. 

2 :50 — The Unman Nature Element — F. D. Con- 

ner, Manager Publicity Department. Illi- 
nois Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. 111. 
3:15 — Open Discussion. 

3 :20 — Developing a Trust Department of a 
National Bank — Virgil M. Hnrris, Trust 
Officer, National Bank of Commerce, St. 
Louis. Mo. 

3 :45 — Open Discussion. 

3 :50 — Standardising an Advertising Campaign 

— F. W. Gehle, Manager. Advertising and 
New Business, Mechanics & Metals Na- 
tional Bank, New York. 

4 :15 — Open Discussion. 

4 :20 — Making Them See It — W. A. Schulte. Ad- 
vertising Manager, The Cleveland Trust 
Company. Cleveland, Ohio. 

4 :45 — Open Discussion. 

4 :50 — Outdoor Advertising — Round Table Dis- 
cussion, John Ring, Jr., Manager, Pub- 
licity Department, Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany. St. Louis, Mo., presiding. 



TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23 
1 :00 — Biasing a Foreign Trail — A. D. Welton. 
Continental & Commercial National 
Bank, Chicago, III. 

1 :25 — Open Discussion. 
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1 *30 — Wanted: An Old Business Department — 

Harvey A. Blodgett. President, Harvey 
Blodgett Company, St. Paul, Minn. 

1 :55 — Open Discussion. 

2 :00 — Direct Advertising — Edward A. Kendrick, 
President, Redfleld-Kendrick-Odell Co., 
New York. 

2 :25 — Open Discussion. 

2 :30 — Farm Loans — J. C. Conway, Secretary, 
Southern Trust Company, Little Rock. 
Arkansas. 

2 :f>5 — Open Discussion. 

3 :00 — Gingering Up the Savings Department — 

D. McEachern, Secretary, The Huron and 
Erie Mortgage Corporation, London, On- 
tario. 

3 :25 — Open Discussion. 

3 :30 — Selling Bonds— John M. McMillan, As- 
sistant Manager. Bond Department, 
Henry L. Doherty & Company, New 
York. 

3 :55 — Open Discussion. 

4 :00 — Establishing a New Business Department 

in a Small Town Bank — H. B. Grimm, 
Manager. New Business Department, St. 
Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart, Indiana. 

4 :25 — Open Discussion. 

4:30 — What of Tomorrow t Looking Forward 
Into Bank Advertising — Edwin Bird 
Wilson. President Edwin Bird Wilson, 
Inc., New York. 

4 :55 — Open Discussion. 

5 :00 — Analysis of Territory — Round Table Dis- 

cussion, Guy W. Cooke, Manager, De- 
partment of Advertising and New Busi- 
ness. First National Bank, Chicago, 111., 
presiding. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24 

1 :00 — How Financial Publishers Can Give Ad- 
vertisers Maximum Service — Clifford De- 
1*117. Publisher, Northwestern Banker, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

1 :25 — Open Discussion. 

1 :30 — Legitimate Publicity — J. I. Clark, Man- 
ager. Service Department, National Bank 
of Commerce, New York. 

1 :55 — Open Discussion. 

2 :00 — Advertising Service to Correspondent 
Banks — W. Frank McClure, Manager 
Publicity Department, Fort Dearborn Na- 
tional Bank. Chicago, 111. 

2 :25 — Open Discussion. 

2 :30 — Preparation of Newspaper and Other 
Copy— George E. Lees, President The 
Lees Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

2 :55 — Open Discussion. 

3:00 — The Advertisement and the Service Be- 
hind It — W. W. Douglas, Assistant Sec- 
retary Bank of Italy, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

3 :25 — Open Discussion. 

3 :30 — House Organs — W. H. Marsh. General 
Advertising Manager Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co., Detroit, Michigan. 

3 :55 — Open Discussion. 

4 .00 — To be announced. 

4 :25 — Open Discussion. 

4 :30 — Announcements and presentation of 
awards. 

Election of Officers and other business. 



NEW APPOINTMENTS IN LOUISVILLE BANK 



The Louisville Trust Company of 
Louisville, Ky., has announced the elec- 
tion of A. Glenn Stith as vice-president. 
Mr. Stith was formerly secretary and 
has been in the employ of the company 
for seven years. Frank E. Hendrich 
has been appointed assistant treasurer 
and Robert R. Boswell, assistant secre- 
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tary. Fred W. Gates lias been made 
auditor. 

CONVENTION GOLF TOURNAMENT 

Bonner Miller, president of the Mis- 
souri Golf Association and the 1919 
manager of the Trans-Mississippi Golf 
Tournament, has accepted the chair- 
manship of the golf tournament, to be 
held during the American Bankers As- 
sociation Convention in St. Louis the 
week of September 29, according to an 
announcement made bv Frank K. Hous- 
ton, vice-president of the First National 
Bank in St. Louis and general chairman 
of the Golf Committee for the conven- 
tion delegates. 

Mr. Miller will take full charge of 
the tournament, arranging the matches 
and taking care of the distribution of 
affairs among the several clubs, and is 
preparing to make the golf feature of 
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the convention paramount so far as en- 
tertainment is concerned. 

The following golf clubs in and near 
St. Louis have extended the use of their 
club houses and grounds to the delegates 
attending the convention: Bellerive 

Country Club, Ridgedale Country Club, 
Algonquin Country Club, Midland Val- 
ley Country Club, Sunset Hill Country 
Club, Westwood Country Club, Triple 
‘‘A" Golf and Tennis Club, Forest Park 
Golf Club, Normandy Golf and Coun- 
try Club. 

The information bureau at the hotels 
Statler, Jefferson and Planters will be 
able to advise convention delegates fully 
in regard to these courses; and at the 
information bureau at the Statler will 
be found a representative who will ar- 
range to send out to any of these clubs 
delegates desiring to play. 

Delegates will be able to obtain meals, 
caddies and other services at the differ- 
ent clubs by signing tickets, giving their 
names and the address of their home 
club, or by paying cash, as they prefer. 

On Friday, October 3 , a tournament 
will be held at the Ridgedale Country 
Club for all desiring to enter, begin- 
ning at ten A. M., and lasting through- 
out the day. Appropriate prizes will 
be presented to the winners. The com- 
mittee is desirous to have those who at- 
tend the tournament send their names to 
the information bureau of one of the 
hotels as early in advance as possible. 
However, this will not prevent any of 
the delegates from entering if they find 



at the last minute that they can do so. 

Other members of the golf committee 
are T. E. Newcomer, vice-chairman; A. 

H. Burg, W. M. Chandler, H. H. Hop- 
kins, J. Hugh Powers and J. Shepard 
Smith. 

NATIONAL BANK BEING ORGANIZED 

Announcement has been made of the 
organization of a new national bank for 
Greenville, S. C., which is to be known 
as the Woodside National Bank. Organ- 
ization papers are now being prepared 
and a large part of the capital stock 
is already subscribed. The new bank 
will be under the management of Robert 

I. Woodside as president and John L. 
Williams as vice-president and cashier. 
Mr. Woodside is president of the Farm- 
ers and Merchants Bank and the Farm- 
ers Loan and Trust Company, as well 
as of other banks in the county. He is 
a prominent and widely known banker, 
having served on a number of import- 
ant committees of the American Bankers 
Association as well as the State Bankers 
Association. Mr. Woodside was a mem- 
ber of the American Commission which 
was sent to Europe to investigate the 
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rural banking systems of those coun- 
tries. 

John L. Williams, who has recently 
come to Greenville as active vice-presi- 
dent of the Farmers and Merchants 
Bank, has had considerable experience 
in the banking business, having for a 
number of years been cashier of the 
Willmington Savings and Trust Co. of 
Wilmington, N. C., which bank has had 
a most marvelous growth during his 
connection with it. Previous to that 
time he was connected with the National 
Park Bank of New York. Mr. Williams 
i 3 a banker of recognized ability. A 
prosperous future is assured the new 
organization. 

A definite announcement has not been 
made as to the amount of capital stock 
on which the bank proposes to operate, 
but it is understood that it will be $100,- 
000 or more. The proposed bank will 
take over a six-year lease of the build- 
ing formerly occupied by the Fourth 
National Bank of this city as well as 
having purchased the entire fixture and 
vault outfit used by this bank before its 
consolidation with the First National 
Bank of this city. Mr. Woodside an- 
nounced that arrangements had already 
been completed to make use of this 
building which is one of the best loca- 
tions in the city. 

The organization of the Woodside 
National Bank gives to Greenville four 
national banks and four state banks 
with three trust companies, which makes 
the city well fortified with banking fa- 
cilities of all kinds. 



AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING 
CONVENTION 

The program committee of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking has received 
definite acceptance from the following 
speakers for the 1919 convention to be 
held October 7, 8 and 9 at New Orleans: 

J. C. Thomson, president of the 
American Institute of Banking, assistant 
cashier, Northwestern National Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Gardner B. Perry, vice-president, 
American Institute of Banking, vice- 
president, National Commercial Bank, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Rudolph S. Hecht, member Executive 
Council, American Institute of Banking, 
president, Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Co., New Orleans, La. 

George E. Allen, educational direc- 
tor, A. I. B., New York, N. Y. 

J. Howard Ardrey, vice-president. 
National Bank of Commerce, New York, 
N. Y. 

Jerome Thralls, secretary Discount 
C orporation. New York, N. Y. 

Freas B. Snyder, president and treas- 
urer, W. C. Hamilton and Sons, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Robert H. Bean, executive secretary, 
American Acceptance Council, New 
York, N. Y. 

In addition to the above there is to 
be a symposium on practical banking; 
r. conference of the chapter presidents, 
and a debate between New York and 
Chattanooga chapters, the probable sub- 
ject being, “Resolved, That Congress 
eo-ordinate the merchant marine and 
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railroads for the purpose of encouraging 
foreign trade.” 

The 1919 convention will be an occa- 
sion full of interest and profit and, as 
it will be held in a part of the country 
that will make the trip entertaining and 
delightful, yielding to delegates the 
benefits of extensive travel in our own 
land, it is an opportunity of education 
and experience that will prove to be an 
incomparable asset in after years. 

Bank men considering making the 
trip should get in communication with 
Thomas F. Regan, chairman of pub- 
licity, A. I. B., Citizens Bank and Trust 
Company, New Orleans, La., and those 
desirous of making hotel reservations 
should write F. L. Ramos, Canal Bank 
and Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 

PROVINCIAL BANK OF CANADA’S BETTERED 
POSITION 

With an increase of assets of $10,- 
000,000 to a total of $31,693,277— 
nearly fifty per cent. — the balance sheet 
of the Provincial Bank of Canada, says 
the Financial Post, throws interesting 
light upon the operations of that insti- 
tution for the eighteen-month period 
ending with June, during ■which there 
was a substantial increase in earnings. 
The expansion referred to is to a large 
extent a reflection of increased deposits, 
savings showing a growth of about $5,- 
500,000 and demand over $1,000,000. 
At the same time there was an addition 
of $944,590 in capital, showing that 
shareholders were quite willing to play 
their part with the depositors in the 



institution’s growth. Liability to the 
Government also increased about $1,- 
500,000, being no doubt the result of 
the special financing arrangements un- 
der the war-time legislation. 

The profitable employment of the in- 
creased funds available did not result 
in the bank’s credit position being ex- 
tended. In fact there was a very de- 
cided improvement in the proportion of 
immediately available liquid assets. 
These, according to the analysis of the 
Financial Post, rose from 30.8 per cent, 
to 39.7 per cent, of the total and from 
33.6 per cent, to 43.8 per cent, of lia- 
bilities to the public. The principal in- 
creases were in holdings of Government 
securities indicating aid in national 
financing, holdings of Dominion notes, 
balances in other banks and checks of 
other banks. 

An increase of over $1,000,000 in cur- 
rent loans indicated that the needs of 
domestic business had received consid- 
erable attention. Other important 
changes were in holdings of public and 
municipal securities, and in call loans. 

OVERSEAS CONNECTION FOR DOMINION 
BANK 

It is stated in the Journal of Com- 
merce that the Dominion Bank has affili- 
ated with the British Overseas Bank, 
Ltd., an association of banking institu- 
tions comprising the following large 
British corporations, in addition to the 
Dominion Bank, which is the only Ca- 
nadian bank represented: 

Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd.; Wil- 
liams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. ; Anglo- 
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South American Bank., Ltd. ; Glyn, 
Mills, Currie and Company; Northern 
Banking Company of Belfast, Ltd. ; Im- 
perial Ottoman Bank, Ltd., and 
Hoares Bank. 

One of the objects of this important 
British corporation is to facilitate the 
foreign trade of the Empire by special- 
izing in exchange payments, commercial 
credits and all matters relating to in- 
ternational trade. Through the estab- 
lishment of branches in various parts 
of the globe, the British Overseas Bank, 
Ltd., will be equipped to render service 
to exporters and importers having large 
dealings abroad. 

The connection thus formed will af- 
ford the Dominion Bank widely ex- 
tended avenues for the handling of the 
foreign business of its customers. The 
total assets of the banks interested in 
this new enterprise amount to over 
$900,000,000. 

CANADIAN BANK ESTABLISHES RURAL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT 

An innovation in Canadian banking 
methods, says the “Financial Post,” has 
been undertaken by the Merchants Bank 
in the establishment of a Rural Service 
Department, and the results will be 
watched with keen interest in banking 
circles. This bank, more than most, has 
directed its efforts to build up business 
among farming communities, and the 
formation of the new department is an 
effort to extend the service it has been 
providing in the past. 

For some time the bank has felt that 
there should be certain members of its 
staff who would be free of the routine 
work of banking involved in attachment 
to any particular branch, and yet repre- 
sentatives of the bank, with a prac- 
tical knowledge of actual banking prob- 
lems, who would be able to go about, 
meet the farmers, discuss their prob- 
lems, give them information about the 
markets, quotations for their products, 
direct them in regard to transportation, 
and the best routing of their “merchan- 
dise” ; get them, moreover, to get into 
the way of keeping scientific accounting 
of production, expense, profits, etc., just 



as the best business man would do, but 
in a way that would fit in with the 
peculiar conditions under which farm- 
ing must be carried on from the finan- 
cial point of view. 

THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA OPENS 
NEW BRANCHE8 

The Royal Bank of Canada an- 
nounces the opening of the following 
branches: Blackville, N. B., Burritt’s 

Rapids, Ont. ; Cape Brovle, Newfound- 
land, Donnelly, Alta., Erickson, Man.; 
Langruth, Man., Vancouver, B. C. 

The following sub-branches have also 
been opened: Lac du Bonnet, sub- 

branch to Beausejour, Man.; Amaranth, 
sub-branch to Langruth, Man.; Clyde, 
sub-branch to Morinville, Alta. ; Alcom- 
dale, sub-branch to Morinville, Alta.; 
Whitemouth, sub-branch to Beausejour, 
Man., and Ebenezer, sub-branch to 
Yorkton, Sask. 



NEW CANADIAN BRANCH BANKS 



Canadian banks opened forty-four 
new branches during July, and as no 
branches were closed, this brings the 
total net gain in the number of branches 
since the armistice was signed to 788, 
an average of over eighty- five a month. 
La Banque Nationale leads the list for 
July with nine new branches; the Royal 
Bank opened eight, Merchants Bank six, 
Canadian Bank of Commerce five, 
Standard Bank, Banque d’Hochelaga, 
Imperial Bank three. Standard Bank, 
Banque d’Hochelaga, Bank of Toronto, 
Home Bank two each, Weyburn Secur- 
ity Bank, Bank of Nova Scotia, Mol- 
sons Bank, Banque Provinciale, Sterling 
Bank, one each. 

For the nine months following the 
signing of the armistice the record was 
as follows: 
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The American Bankers Convention 



S T. LOUIS had the honor of entertaining this year’s convention 
of the American Bankers Association, and either on account 
of a natural aptitude in such affairs or because of the experience 
gained in having previously had the American bankers as guests, 
proved a most delightful host. Then the city had the help of its 
ex-presidents of the American Bankers Association and of a first 
vice-president (now president). 

There is nothing original in saying that the two great commer- 
cial capitals of the Middle West offer exceptionally fitting locations 
for these conventions, not only because of their central locations 
but for the reason that they are experienced in the art and practice 
of taking care of important conventions — those far larger, in fact, 
than the bankers’ convention. 

So it was to be expected that St. Louis, living up to her repu- 
tation, would handle this year’s convention in a highly satisfactory 
manner — an expectation which was more than fulfilled. 

When the convention met in Chicago last year the country was 
still, engaged in war. Happily, the situation this year was differ- 
ent; but there were the numerous financial and eocnomic questions 
which the war has left, and these serious problems were discussed 
in a fitting way by eminent bankers and others. Their views are 
worthy of careful consideration in framing the future policy of the 
United States regarding the matters discussed. While as an indi- 
vidual a banker is often a partisan, as other men are, he is pretty 
apt to lay his partisanship aside when talking to his fellow bankers 
and to address them solely in the light of his best judgment. This 
makes his views of great value. 

The 1919 convention was held so near the date of publication 
of this issue that it is impossible to discuss any of the topics in detail, 
though a summarized report of the convention will be found else- 
where in this number. By referring to this report it will be seen 
that the American Bankers Association well sustains its represen- 
tative position in American banking. 
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Good Example Set by Bankers 

T HESE are times when nearly everybody wants more money. 
Some bankers, recently expressing themselves in print or in 
conversation, have proved notable exceptions to this general 
rule. Those disposed to be ironical might suggest that the banker 
who says he does not want any more money is about on a par with 
the man who has just eaten a bounteous dinner. But this might 
not prove altogether correct, for the banker, through long practice, 
acquires a keen scent for money making, a propensity which is not 
readily relinquished. Even long after age begins to chill his blood, 
his pulses quicken at the prospect of making a few thousands, just 
as the beating of drums and the playing of fifes revive the military 
ardor of the veteran soldier. It is natural that this should be so. 

But nevertheless, if we are to take some bankers at their word — 
and a banker’s word is generally good — we must believe them to be 
much less intent upon money making than is commonly supposed. 
A well-known Chicago banker openly confesses that every year he 
takes a little less of banking and a little more of golf for his daily 
portion. A Buffalo banker says he is not only quite willing to 
work less, but also to take less pay, which is quite a novelty when 
you recall that most people want less work but more pay. This 
banker very seriously asserts that while he gives dutiful attention 
to the demands which the banking profession makes upon his time 
and energies, he finds his keenest enjoyment in books, music and 
pictures. A Detroit banker will tell you that he could make a 
barrel of money if he would go into something else besides bank- 
ing; but he likes banking and means to stick to it. One of the 
great bankers of Chicago speaks with the greatest enthusiasm of 
building his bank on a broad and solid foundation which will ade- 
quately assure its service to the public a quarter or half century 
hence when its management most likely will have passed into other 
hands. Out in Kansas City is a banker who declares with an 
emphasis that bespeaks his sincerity, that he is not straining to 
make a record of avoiding ever having a loss, but that what con- 
cerns him is to feel that his bank has been of service to the com- 
munity by helping honorable and efficient men to get ahead. In 
this bank they tell you a story that only a few years ago a man 
entered into relations with it hardly possessing a dollar, but who 
in time became a rather large borrower. To-day he no longer 
borrows, and his present balance exceeds $125,000. 

These changed aspects of the banker’s ambitions — and the few 
cases cited are only typical of many — show that the bank executive 
has not become unduly infected with the desire for wealth. He 
retains his deep interest in human affairs, and realizes that wealth, 
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although highly useful, does not constitute the chief end of man’s 
existence. 



The Demands of Labor 

W E have fallen into the bad habit in this country of speaking 
of capital and labor as two separate elements in produc- 
tion and exchange whose interests are different if not act- 
ually hostile. It may require a great deal of time and much trouble 
of one kind and another to reform this habit. For the present we 
shall have to continue to use these two terms in discussing the 
relations between the employed and those who own industrial enter- 
prises or direct them. 

The United States is passing through a period of great indus- 
trial unrest, marked by what in times not very remote would have 
been regarded as exorbitant demands on the part of labor. These 
demands almost invariably are being granted, in some cases imme- 
diately and in others after strikes usually of short duration. But 
even these concessions do not permanently settle the difficulties 
involved. No sooner is one set of demands granted than another 
and greater is made. In short, there seems no end to the calls for 
more and more pay on the part of workers. No small part of this 
insatiable demand arises out of the advance in wages and the short- 
ening of hours of labor. Could the owner of an industrial estab- 
lishment always be assured of recouping wage advances out of the 
increased price of his product, he might be comparatively indifferent 
to almost any advance whatsoever, provided only that his com- 
petitors in the same line of manufacture made similar increases. 

But there is evidently a point at which the buyers of commodities 
will balk; they will refuse longer to pay the price. At the present 
moment we do not appear to have reached that limit, for consid- 
erable testimony exists to the effect that there is an almost reckless 
disposition to buy articles of the least practical use without regard 
to price, and that those who are displaying this tendency do not 
belong among those usually considered rich. It is feared that this 
disposition must be charged with a heavy share of the responsibility 
for what we are all fond of calling the high cost of living, but which 
the late James J. Hill more truthfully characterized as the cost of 
high living. Apparently not much good can be accomplished by 
inveighing against this tendency. The public seem madly bent 
upon spending all they earn and more too. Few vices are so 
readily copied as the vice of extravagance. 

While the tendency above described persists, how can we expect 
any cessation in the demands of labor for increased pay? The 
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world is running at a rapid pace, and it requires plenty of fuel 
to keep the machine moving abreast of the procession. 

And yet the limit of this mad scramble for more money and 
more goods may be nearer than some of us know. The announce- 
ment of its coming may be as sudden as a bolt from the blue. Mind- 
ful of the economic history of this country and of all countries, it 
is a grave responsibility which any one assumes by continuing to 
act, in the light of such experiences, as if extravagance and rapacity 
were never to encounter a day of reckoning. 



A Timely Banking Service 

B ANKS that advertise insistently for deposits may be suspected 
quite naturally by the public as working for their own inter- 
ests. And while the desire to swell its own resources and thus 
to enhance its earnings may constitute the chief motive which impels 
a bank to seek to add to its deposits, it is clearly a case where a 
mutual sendee is rendered, for the depositor who puts his money 
in a bank is virtually building up a capital account which may be 
of great service in business or as a means of earning an income. 
This service is of great value to the community in ordinary times 
but is especially so now when the tendency toward enlarged expen- 
diture is all but universal. Even allowing for higher prices of food 
and clothing and increased rents, many people are still earning 
a considerable net income. It is feared though that many who 
are thus fortunately situated are not adding to their bank deposit 
accounts in anything like the ratio which their increased earnings 
would permit. If the present era of national prosperity offers 
exceptional opportunities for the manufacturer of cheap and trashy 
wares and the purveyors of the most frivolous forms of amusement 
to reap a great harvest, it likewise offers exceptional opportunities 
to the banks to increase their deposits and to the bond and invest- 
ment houses to increase the sales of good securities. It would be an 
interesting study for someone to attempt to measure the good that 
would result from a national thrift campaign comparable in its 
enthusiasm and efficiency with the Liberty Bond campaigns. 

While no such intensive thrift or investment drives may be 
possible without the enthusiasm which the war engendered, it is 
nevertheless practicable for the banks through advertising and by 
personal contact with the people powerfully to stimulate the saving 
propensity of the wage earners of the country. Such a course will 
promote individual welfare, will benefit the community, and inci- 
dentally will add a little to the surplus and profits accounts of the 
hanks. 
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Arranging Foreign Credits 

O NE of the questions prominent in the discussions at the bank- 
ers convention in St. Louis this month was that of adequately 
financing Europe, and incidentally of keeping up our foreign 
trade with that quarter of the world. It would seem unfortunate 
that no positive step has as yet been taken in this direction, the 
bankers apparently waiting for the Government to make the first 
move and the Government delaying action until the peace treaty is 
ratified. Meanwhile American investors who are accustomed to 
keep a keen lookout for opportunities for profit are noting that 
some of the foreign securities offer unusual attractions at present 
prices and prevailing exchange rates, the situation somewhat re- 
sembling that of which European investors took prompt advantage 
during the American Civil War. 

Probably if those persons in this country who have Iponey to 
invest could be brought to understand the opportunities for profit 
which some of the European securities offer, it would go further 
toward solving the European credit situation than all the discussions 
in which bankers may engage or any action which the Government 
may take; and this statement is not made for the purpose of mini- 
mizing the importance of banking discussion of foreign credits 
or of the possible action which the Government may take, for both 
are of great importance. Still, -rofit is the mainspring of financial 
interest. Were capitalists convinced that the lending of money in 
large volume to Europe was both safe and profitable, under present 
conditions, there would be little need for any further inducement 
for them to buy vast quantities of European securities. 

But the present situation is peculiar. Men like H. P. Davison, 
who has had close relation to European financial matters, can 
greatly aid in making it clear to bankers and investors just what 
Europe wishes us to do, and can also point the way to wise and 
united action on the part of American banks. 

The delay in taking action respecting this important matter may 
prove less unfortunate than appears at first sight provided the 
elapsed time has been employed in devising a workable and ac- 
ceptable plan for handling the required operations efficiently. 



Proposed Federal Licensing of Crime 



I N a Washington dispatch under date of September 20 appeared 
the announcement that the House of Representatives had voted 
to exempt labor and farm organizations from prosecutions under 
the anti-trust laws. This action does not represent a new policy, a 
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similar provision having been incorporated in previous appropria- 
tions bills. 

How Congress has arrived at this nice distinction between vari- 
ous classes of criminals forms an interesting subject of speculation. 
In using the word “criminals” no reflection is intended on working- 
men or farmers, but the use of the word is correct. For Congress 
has not enacted a law declaring that a farmer or other laborer who 
violates the law is not a criminal, but in passing appropriation bills 
for the enforcement of the law has said that none of the money 
appropriated shall be used in prosecuting members of farm and 
labor organizations who violate the law. That is, these classes may 
violate the law and be just as guilty as the steel magnate or the 
meat packer, but they are not to be prosecuted. They belong in 
a privileged class. Why? Does anybody suppose that this exemp- 
tion was made for any other reason than because the laborers in 
mechanical industry and the farmers constitute a numerous class 
having a large aggregate vote? 

The principle is capable of still wider application. Any class 
of persons now violating or who wish to violate the anti-trust laws 
Save only to extend the numerical standing of their group in order 
to secure legal immunity for the consequences of their acts. 

In effect Congress has granted a license to certain classes of 
criminals, animated by the voting powers of those upon whom this 
privilege has been bestowed. It is a most vicious and dangerous 
precedent, utterly repugnant to the spirit of our institutions and 
laws. When Theodore Roosevelt instituted legal proceedings 
against some of the great industrial trusts he made them realize 
that no concern was so great and powerful as to be beyond the 
reach of the Federal Government — that no combination of money 
was big enough to flout and defy the people of the United States. 
This was a salutary lesson. If this was good for the financial and 
industrial trusts, why would it not be efficacious in the case of 
the farmers and other industrial workers? Are they beyond the 
Government’s reach? May they combine and conspire to reduce 
production and raise prices without being prosecuted for their 
offenses? And if they may enjoy. this exemption while the meat 
packer or the steel magnate is prosecuted, why is the exemption 
granted? Is it not because they are powerful at the ballot-box and 
for no other reason? Has not Congress in establishing this exemp- 
tion set a most dangerous precedent by substantially notifying any 
class of criminals that they only have to gain sufficient numbers in 
order to commit any crimes they choose? 

If our understanding of the American principle of goyemment 
is correct, this was not intended as a country of privileged classes 
but of equal rights and obligations. That principle is not merely 
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weakened, but thrown to the winds in the legislation to which refer- 
ence is here made. Congress may reverse itself on this question. 
It ought to do so beyond a doubt. 
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Standardizing an Advertising Program 



An Address by FREDERICK W. GEHLE of the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank, New York, before the Convention of the 
Financial Advertisers Association, New Orleans, La., 
Monday, September 22, 1919 



S TANDARDIZATION in industry 
has become the order of the day. 
In the United States we have 
standardized nearly everything we pro- 
duce — automobiles, ships, engines, even 
shoes. By this standardization we have 
obtained quantity production. We have 
increased speed in manufacture and re- 
duced cost, and by this have become the 
industrial leaders of the world. 

Standardization calls to our minds 
visions of unity of design, quantity of 
production and cheapening of cost. But 
when we speak of standardizing an ad- 
vertising program — and financial adver- 
tising at that — it is quite manifest that 
this is not the type of standardization 
to which we refer. We who are charged 
with the duty of directing financial pub- 
licity cannot look for a standardized 
production of our work just for the sake 
of quantity. For then we would become 
mere machines. We cannot seek speed 
of production. For then our produc- 
tions would not be productive. We can- 
not seek unity of design. For beyond 
a certain point unity of design in finan- 
cial advertising makes it worthless. Cer- 
tainly we cannot seek reduced costs. 
We judge costs by the results obtained. 

To define, then, just what is meant 
by standardizing an advertising pro- 
gram, I will say that, in effect, it is the 




FREDERICK W. GEHLE 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank, New York 



setting of a definite ideal before us, the 
planning of our campaigns in accord- 
ance with that ideal, and the living up 
to our plans. 
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To standardize an advertising pro- 
gram — let me say this at the outset — 
does not mean to put more money into 
such a program than has been put in 
before. Neither does it mean to put 
more effort in than before. But it does 
mean to put more policy into that ad- 
vertising program, and it certainly does 
mean to put more intensive thinking in. 

In your bank have you a policy that 
brings you in close contact with your 
depositors, and that emphasizes to the 
community you serve the benefits that 
come through relationship with you? If 
not, you assuredly require an adoption 
of a new policy, and standardization of 
on advertising program. 

When a bank invests in advertising it 
expects to receive a certain per cent, of 
now business as a return on the invest- 
ment. Just what per cent, that will be 
depends entirely upon the manner in 
which the advertising manager of that 
bank grasps the idea of what his insti- 
tution is seeking to do, and compre- 
hends as well the ideal that his bank 
must strive to. 

There may be many standardized 
plans of advertising a bank. There can 
be, however, only one ideal that those 
plans can aspire to. There may be as 
many plans as there are banks — or 
rather, as there are classes of banks. 
Before you seek to standardize the ad- 
vertising program of your institution 
you have got to know the audience you 
are to reach. Is yours a commercial 
bank ? a trust company ? a savings insti- 
tution? Your appeal in one case will 
be of a different nature than in an- 
other. A standardized program for a 
bank seeking commercial accounts 
would make a savings bank that adopt- 
ed it appear rediculous; a standardized 
program for a trust company would 
bring no results whatever to a commer- 
cial bank. 

The standardizing of the idea de- 
pends on the class of business sought. 
Bank advertising, like every other form 
of successful publicity, must pay divi- 
dends. It must be done intelligently 
and systematically. Common sense 
thoughts and constructive plans must 



govern the advertising of every branch 
of the work. 

Although we are gradually reaching a 
standardization of ideas in financial ad- 
vertising, the methods that are em- 
ployed throughout the United States 
still differ widely. It is because finan- 
cial advertising is such a new science 
that its standardization is a matter 
difficult to define. Five years hence 
both our ideas and our ideals will have 
had time to fix themselves firmly; at 
present we are still feeling our way, 
experimenting in new and strange chan- 
nels all the time, testing new ideas as 
they come to us ; discarding some, adopt- 
ing others and all the time striving 
toward an ideal that is yet far beyond 
the range of our vision. 

In New York city half a dozen years 
ago only a few banks maintained regu- 
larly organized advertising and new 
business departments. Conservative by 
habit and precedent, the men in charge 
of these banks refused to recognize the 
miracles wrought in public opinion and 
the wonderful results achieved in this 
age of advertising and hustle. So far as 
their advertising was concerned, they 
had never gone beyond the “label” stage 
of announcement, while, as for seeking 
new business, the majority merely han- 
dled leads in a haphazard manner, hav- 
ing no method of keeping in touch 
with prospects in a systematic way. 

Time has changed this. The conser- 
vative banker no longer fails to adver- 
tise and follow new business leads. 
The trend is incontestably away from 
old standards, to new ones. There are 
banks and trust companies that now 
spend more money in gaining publicity 
and new business than they distributed, 
ten years ago, in the form of dividends. 
Their number is increasing daily. 

Your own business logic must deter- 
mine for your bank the manner in 
%vhich your advertising campaign, your 
newspaper copy, and your expenses 
shall be standardized. Some advertis- 
ers favor the indirect method. Others 
favor the direct. By the indirect meth- 
od I mean the insertion of paid ad- 
vertisements in the press, and the plac- 
ing of such news items in the columns 
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of the daily and weekly newspapers. 
Direct advertising consists of the prep- 
aration and distribution of booklets and 
other literature. Indirect advertising 
appeals to a larger audience. Direct 
advertising appeals to a smaller but 
more select audience. 

It is not necessary for me at this 
time to debate the relative methods of 
the two forms. Each advertising man- 
ager, knowing his own circumstances, 
must determine these merits for him- 
self. Or his competitors will determine 
them for him. A bank like that which 
I have the honor to represent, which 
acts as city correspondent for many 
hundreds of banking institutions 
throughout the world, obviously would 
gain nothing by directly advertising the 
fact in booklets distributed solely in 
New York city. At the -same time, it 
would certainly gain nothing by the use 
of newspaper space in Oklahoma or 
Wyoming as a means to advertise, let 
us say, for local tradesmen’s accounts. 
Were I in my capacity as manager of 
advertising to think otherwise, the suc- 
cess of my competitors and the com- 
pleteness of my own failure would soon 
educate me. 

There are institutions, the advertising 
plans of which I have studied, that 
have adopted a firm policy of infrequent 
announcements, well and thoughtfully 
prepared, and, I might say, “expensive- 
ly” treated. There are others that have 
adopted a policy of almost daily an- 
nouncements. not well prepared and not 
thoroughly treated. 

Both classes of institutions require 
a standardization of their plans. You 
can spend 5 cents apiece on a series 
of ten booklets that will produce re- 
sults a hundred-fold more profitable 
than 50 cents spent on a single booklet. 
The crux of the whole matter is found 
in the idea presented, and in the man- 
ner in which that idea is impressed on 
the mind of the person reached. 

Most of us are interested, I believe, in 
direct advertising, for that gives us a 
greater opportunity to use our ideas in 
the field in which we are operating, and 
reach toward our ideals. It is in its 
direct advertising that a bank’s per- 



sonality manifests itself the most, and, 
after all, it is personality that holds 
old friends and gains new ones. 

If direct advertising is to be produc- 
tive, we must standardize the character 
and quality of our literature. By this I 
do not mean that we must secure a 
unity in size of booklets issued, or a 
sameness in the color of covers or bind- 
irg, or a sameness in the style of type. 
Rather in this connection I favor the 
opposite course. No one really likes 
one size or one color or one style to 
the exclusion of all others. No one 
was ever intended to — else all girls 
would be 5 ft. 8 in. in height, have 
red hair, and be dressed in blue. Some 
people like one style, some like another ; 
if your literature is varied pleasantly 
enough, it will ultimately meet the ap- 
proval of all who receive it. 

Let us make one reservation with re- 
spect to the so-called monthly letter, 
consisting of a business review and out- 
look, which in recent years has become 
one of the most valuable means of in- 
forming and educating the people, and 
of placing the names of many banks 
regularly before their customers and 
friends. The mission of such a letter 
is to catch and hold the attention of 
the one who gets it, and compel that 
person to read it. 

Of all the publicity matter issued by 
financial institutions, perhaps that 
comes nearer to “standardization” in 
the commonly understood sense of the 
word. Here standardization as to 
printing, color, type and size are de- 
cidedly advantageous. Being a regular 
monthly visitor, perhaps one of a dozen, 
its appearance has a character easily 
recognizable as its own. 

But in the other sense of the word 
“standardization” — the sense used in 
picturing an idea and an ideal — it should 
npplv even more. Let me suggest 
briefly, what, in my opinion, must be 
done to properly standardize a monthly 
letter. 

The most important part is the prep- 
aration. Make your letter interesting to 
all its readers. Make it so interesting 
it will be read from cover to cover and 
then passed on. Lift it out of the ordi- 
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nary line of circular advertising. A 
bank letter must constitute itself an 
authority on the matters it attempts to 
discuss. It must contain discussions of 
events of the day that are of absorbing 
popular interest. It must treat them 
intelligently, comprehensively and in a 
not too technical manner. Brevity must 
be obtained without loss of weight. A 
monthly letter may be devoted to many 
subjects of contemporary interest, or it 
may be devoted to one or two topics. 
That depends upon its length and pur- 
pose. 

And now, may I be permitted to say 
a word about the service a monthly let- 
ter can render, not alone to the bank 
that is responsible for it, but to the 
community and nation at large? It is 
trite to tell you that service is a bank’s 
stock in trade. To assemble and safe- 
guard capital and make it of material 
good through its extension in the form 
of credit — that is the function of every 
financial institution in America today. 
But as the advertising manager must 
see it to-day, it is far more than that. 
It is to supply an inspiration and a 
leadership to the people that will oppose 
the poison of ignorance and prejudice 
that seems destined at times to draw 
them down, and to assume a responsi- 
bility that in these chaotic days through 
which we are living must burn into our 
minds and make us realize that, after 
all, there is a bigger duty before ns 
than merely accepting deposits, extend- 
ing credit, thinking of catchy lines to 
attract the public and selecting type 
styles to set our advertising off. 

The custodian of the wealth of the 
rrnk and file of the people — the people, 
that is, who have worked and sweated 
and saved in order that they might 
rise above the dead level — is the banker. 
It is the banker who occupies a posi- 
tion of trust in the eyes of the rank 
and file of the people, and who owes 
them a duty that in these days cannot 
be shirked. Your duty and mine Is 
clearly before us. 

Permit me to dwell a little, before I 
close, upon this thought. It is one, 
let me say frankly and in all earnest- 
ness, that occupies my mind to-day 



more than any other. It is one, more- 
over, that is entitled to the grave con- 
sideration of all of you who believe in 
the constructive leadership of banking, 
and in the constructive force of adver- 
tising. Confidence is a matter of under- 
standing. It is hard to build up, easy 
to tear down. There is loose over the 
entire world at this moment a spirit of 
misunderstanding that is more disturb- 
ing than any which has been known be- 
fore. The war has left mankind in 
such a condition that confidence in many 
directions has been shattered. Society 
is being formed all over again. Old 
relations are no longer recognized. New 
relations, some righteous, others intoler- 
able, are striving for a place in the 
world. 

We cannot wonder at this. The Great 
War was literally world embracing; it 
strained the very fabric of civilization 
and in some places resulted in confu- 
sion. In the United States we have 
felt the reaction from the war, although 
not to the degree thot the distressed 
nations of Europe have felt it. But 
there is unrest all about us, a spirit of 
misunderstanding and hostility ; we 
sense it wherever we go. The alien 
anarchist senses it, and plays upon it 
with his crack-brained, evil theories. 
The street-corner Socialist senses it, 
and plays upon it with his arrogant de- 
mand that all of us be dragged down 
to his level. The demagogue senses it, 
and plays upon it with his ultimatum 
that capital get out of his way and that 
the whole system of production be ex- 
ploited for the class he claims to rep- 
resent. The crooked politician recog- 
nizes it, and wherever a crowd of work- 
ers congregate plays upon it with his 
poisonous doctrines of disorder and ly- 
ing promises of a remedy that will make 
over the whole social system and give 
the workman a paradise on earth. 

As bank men engaged in a serious 
business, we do not want to soar off in 
our bank literature into the realms of 
pure idealism ; nor do we want to preach 
beautiful sermons on the social, moral 
and spiritual uplift of humanity. That 
is not our province. But we do want to 
preach the hard, cold virtue of funda- 
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mental honesty. We do want to preach 
the doctrine of business decency. We 
do want to preach the primary, indis- 
pensable need of mutual trust on the 
part of mankind. 

Do you not see with me, the obliga- 
tion that is placed upon us, to-day, to 
place our backs together in defense of 
the standards that have been built up 
by American ideals and business 
thought? We must defend the business 
standards of America . And if we do 
that properly, let me assure you that 
the new bank accounts will come in the 
proper course. 

Someone has said that bank clients 
are the salt of the earth. Bank clients 
do not foment strikes, throw bombs, 
commit crimes or wind up in the poor 
house. So, then, instruct the people so 
well that they will inevitably become 
you# clients. 1 read the following lines 
a few days ago: 

"It is in the strata below the mini- 
mum bank patronage that anarchy, vio- 
lence and disorder prevail. Down into 
these strata the bank has not yet 
reached. With its old-time exclusive- 
ness, the bank can do litle. It must 
readjust itself so as to comprehend the 
entire range of social conditions. In 
sympathy with these conditions it must 
put forth the efforts that will get the 
best responses." 

There you have your commission. Get 
below the strata of the present minimum 
bank patronage. Challenge the craze 
for socializing everything, tell the men 
and women of America where industry 
and honest business stand. Tell them 
that our country is no international 
boarding house where every theory of 
government that is now distracting Eu- 
rope is to be tried out. It is no Bolshe- 
vist brothel where disorder and ruin are 
to be nurtured. It is no experimental 
station where every theory of business 
control that flies in the face of Ameri- 
can tradition and custom is to be ex- 
ploited. 

No ; speak to them out of your knowl- 
edge that in spite of the prevailing dis- 
content and unrest, and in face of alien 



theories and misguided leaders, our 
country comprises a nation of more than 
100,000,000 people who honestly want 
to stand by one another in living clean, 
decent lives, raising themselves to a 
level a little higher than the generation 
before, giving a chance to the genera- 
tion that is to come to start a little 
better, and, incidentally, lending a hand 
to their more unfortunate fellows in the 
Old World who just now are struggling 
to their knees from the prostration of 
a great war, brutally imposed. 

Let me, then, leave this thought with 
you. It is to keep the contamination of 
corrupt theories from 100,000,000 peo- 
ple wherein lies the greatest duty to- 
day of the advertising departments of 
America's banks, trust companies and 
financial institutions. The steps that 
led our nation into war were plainly de- 
fined; the steps that will lead us into 
the broad daylight of prosperity and 
world leadership have still to be posi- 
tively defined. That is where, gentle- 
men, you who are giving expression to 
the nation's banking thought can utilize 
your position directly to the immeasur- 
able benefit of the United States. And 
if you do this, do you not see what it 
will mean to your institutions? If every 
bank and trust company in its adver- 
tising campaign will do its share to 
guide the people in the way of right 
thinking, I am willing to stake my repu- 
tation on this statement: If such a form 
of service is rightly conducted — and 
what form of service is higher than to 
guide men and women in the way of 
right thinking? — its results will be posi- 
tive, and will give the banks a prestige 
in every community that will draw busi- 
ness to them as surely as vapor is drawn 
toward the sun. 

After all, in closing, I am not so far 
away from the subject suggested by the 
title of this discussion. The Standard- 
ization of an Advertising Program is the 
standardization of our idea of what we 
are after, and a definite, standardized 
plan, designed to cover properly all 
phases of our work, will help us in- 
evitably to achieve our ideal. Rightly 
inaugurated and carried through, stand- 
ardization must pay. 
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Keeping Alive Roosevelt’s Ideals 



By WILLIAM BOYCE THOMPSON 



W HEN a man has left the stamp 
of his individuality indelibly 
upon the pages of current his- 
tory; when he was actually engaged in 
making that current history up to the 
very moment of his death, it is some- 
thing of a problem to decide in what 
mold and form his greatness shall be 
perpetuated for posterity. So, in its 
desire to preserve in as concrete form 
as possible something of the imper- 
ishable glory of Theodore Roosevelt, 
American and patriot, the Roosevelt 
Memorial Association has decided that 
the only way that this can be ade- 
quately done is to erect a memorial in 
Washington, where he labored so un- 
ceasingly for the good of the nation; 
and to acquire and maintain at Oyster 
Bay a park for the people which may 
ultimately include Sagamore Hill, the 
dearly beloved home of Colonel Roose- 
velt, thus preserving it for his country- 
men, as the homes of Washington and 
Lincoln have been preserved. 

The Roosevelt Memorial Association, 
of which I have the honor to be chair- 
man, is composed of friends and close 
associates of Colonel Roosevelt, all of 
whom have devoted themselves with 
what I consider to be a truly patriotic 
feeling of perpetuating for future gen- 
erations the Roosevelt spirit; that spirit 
that did more to keep alive our ideal- 
ism and white-hot Americanism than 
that of any other public man of our 
time. 

This association, which is non-par- 
tisan, will conduct a campaign during 
the week of October 20-27 for the pur- 
pose of raising a minimum to be ex- 
pended on the memorial at Washington 
and the acquisition and development of 
the public park at Oyster Bay. 



The officers of the Roosevelt Memo- 
rial Association are: Honorary presi- 
dents — William H. Taft and Charles E. 
Hughes ; honorary vice-presidents — 
Henry Cabot Lodge, John Mitchell, A. 
T. Hert, Hiram W. Johnson, John 
T. King; president — William Boyce 
Thompson ; vice-president, William 
Loeb, Jr.; treasurer — Albert H. Wig- 
gin; secretary — Harry M. Blair; assist- 
ant secretary — Hazel H. Plate. 

The executive committee is composed 
of the following: Joseph W. Alsop, R. 
Livingston Beekman, T. Coleman du 
Pont, Mrs. Frank A. Gibson, James P. 
Goodrich, George Harvey, Will H. 
Hays, Otto H. Kahn, Irwin R. Kirk- 
wood, Leonard Wood, William Loeb, 
Jr., John Mitchell, George W. Perkins, 
Elihu Root, Gifford Pinchot, Henry L. 
Stimson, William Boyce Thompson, 
Luke R. Wright, Herman Hagedorn, 
Mrs. C. Grant La Farge, Mrs. Medill 
McCormick, Dwight W. Morrow, Mrs. 
C. A. Severance , Harry F. Sinclair, 
Philip B. Stewart, Henry C. Wallace, 
Albert H. Wiggin and William Wrigley, 
Jr. 

It is my hope that every good Amer- 
ican who admired the genius of this 
amazing American and who realizes the 
influence that he had upon the youth 
of this country in inculcating manli- 
ness and patriotism will aid this non- 
partisan committee to carry out its re- 
solve that these noble attributes shall 
not perish from the earth, but shall be 
preserved in a form that will accentu- 
ate to all lovers of their country the 
great good that has sprung from the 
life and example of Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

Upon the tomb of Henry Clay at 
Lexington, Kentucky, are these inspir- 
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ing words, taken from one of Clay's 
addresses: “I know no North, no 

South, no East, no West — nothing but 
my country." 

That might have been said by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Always a preacher of 
national preparedness, his clarion voice 
was one of the first to proclaim the 
brutality of the Hun, and the ultimate 
necessity of stamping it out in order 
that freedom might live again. It was 
the love of the "Square deal" that made 
him denounce the ravishers of Belgium 
with the stern and uncompromising se- 
verity of the prophets of old. 

And when we went into the war, 
Roosevelt gave himself unreservedly to 
the cause, like the great-hearted Ameri- 
can that he was. With voice and pen 
he exhorted his fellow patriots to give 
up all that they had, yea even to the 
uttermost farthing if necessary so that 
right should rule and justice not be- 
come an obsolete word in the lexicon of 
life. 

He preached a sturdy, wholesome, 



one-hundred-per cent. Americanism that 
no one could misunderstand. His was 
the voice of militant America calling to 
the youth of Washington and Lincoln 
in the accents that they knew and loved. 
All that he was, all that he had, he 
gave to the country whose ideals and 
greatness he had ever defended with 
the gallantry of an ancient Crusader. 

And I know of no greater or worthier 
task than the one which the Roosevelt 
Memorial Association has set itself to 
do — to perpetuate Roosevelt's great- 
ness; to keep alive the flame of patriot- 
ism that he himself breathed while still 
on earth, and which must never be al- 
lowed to go out. He was the torch 
bearer who held his trust to be a sacred 
one. This torch must be passed on to 
the generations that are to come; and 
they in turn will hand it on to their 
sons and their sons' sons. And the 
deeds that he did and the lessons that 
he taught will be woven and interwoven 
in the fabric of an Americanism that 
shall endure everlastingly. 



T HE publication of this number of THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE baa been unavoidedly delayed by 
a general strike m the printing industry in New York 
involving the establishments engaged in printing and 
magazine publishing. This strike has developed into 
a contest between rival unions and is not, therefore, 
one which can be settled by individual employers. 
Until this controversy ends, the indulgence of our 
readers and advertisers is respectfully requested. 

THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Banking and Commercial Law 



The following decisions are selected from the most important of the current 
decisions, handed down by State and Federal Courts, passing upon questions of the 
law of banking or negotiable instruments. The word “opinion,” where used, indi- 
cates that the matter following is the opinion written by the court, in whole or in part. 



Bank Liable for Delivering 
Bill of Lading Without 
Collecting Attached 
Draft 

Peninsular Bank of Detroit v. Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of Knoxville, Supreme 
Court of Iowa. 112 N. \V. Rep. 

293. 

A motor truck company shipped a 
truck from its plant in Michigan to a 
purchaser in Iowa. The company drew 
a draft on the purchaser for the value 
of the truck, attached it to bill of lading 
and discounted the draft with its local 
bank. This bank, which was the plain- 
tiff in the action, forwarded the draft 
to the defendant bank in Iowa for col- 
lection. The president of the defend- 
ant bank was also president of the cor- 
poration which purchased the truck. He 
secured the bill of lading and had the 
truck delivered to the purchasing com- 
pany. He gave a check for the amount 
of the draft to the defendant bank but 
instructed it not to remit to the plaintiff 
until he should so direct. He <lid this 
presumably because of some dispute be- 
tween the manufacturer and the pur- 
chaser, the nature of which does not ap- 
pear in the opinion. It was held that 
the defendant was liable to the plaintiff 
for the amount of the draft. 

OPINION 

Action at law to recover damages. 
Directed verdict, and judgment for 
plaintiff, and defendant appeals. The 
material facts are stated in the opinion. 
Affirmed. 

WEAVER, J. The Denby Motor 
Truck Company, doing business in 



Michigan, consigned one motor truck to 
its own order to Knoxville, Iowa, and 
delivered it to the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way Company, a common carrier, for 
transportation to Knoxville. For this 
shipment the truck company took from 
the carrier a receipt and bill of lading, 
stating its own name as consignee and 
marked, “Notify S. L. Collins Oil Com- 
pany, Knoxville, Iowa.” It also pro- 
vided in terms that the surrender of the 
original bill of lading properly indorsed 
should be a condition precedent to the 
delivery of the shipment by the carrier, 
and that inspection of the property 
should not be permitted unless provided 
by wire or unless written permission so 
to do was indorsed on said bill. Hav- 
ing received the bill of lading, the truck 
company drew its draft upon S. L. Col- 
lins Oii Company for $848.50, which 
draft, accompanied by the bill of lad- 
ing, they negotiated and delivered to the 
plaintiff, and received credit for the full 
face thereof. On the same day the 
plaintiff bank forwarded both draft and 
bill of lading to the defendant, Citizens* 
National Bank of Knoxville, for collec- 
tion with instructions to “deliver bill of 
lading on payment of draft only.” Lafe 
Collins, who was president of the de- 
fendant bank, was also president of the 
S. I,. Collins Oil Company. On receipt 
of the draft and bill of lading by the 
bank at Knoxville, Collins took posses- 
sion of the bill, presented it to the 
carrier, and obtained possession of the 
truck for the oil company by which it 
has since been retained. At some time, 
whether before or after taking posses- 
sion of the bill of lading does not ap- 
pear, Collins made and delivered his 
check to the defendant for the full 
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amount of the draft, $848.50, but in- 
structed the bank not to pay or remit 
it to plaintiff until he should so direct. 
Neither draft nor bill of lading has ever 
been returned or accounted for by the 
defendant. Payment having been de- 
manded by the plaintiff and refused by 
the defendant, this action was brought 
to recover the amount of the draft as 
damages for its conversion. The de- 
fendant’s answer admits receiving the 
draft and bill of lading, but denies all 
other allegations of the petition. The 
facts above set forth are wholly undis- 
puted. 

At the close of the plaintiff’s testi- 
mony, and again when both parties had 
rested, defendant moved for a directed 
verdict in its favor. The grounds as- 
signed for the motion are: 

(1) Insufficient evidence to sustain a 
recovery. 

(2) That under the law applicable to 
the case the oil company was the con- 
signee in fact, and was entitled to de- 
mand and receive delivery of the truck 
without presentation of the bill of lad- 
ing. 

(3) That plaintiff had failed to prove 
the value of the truck described in the 
bill of lading. 

The motion having been denied, de- 
fendant offered to prove by competent 
testimony that the value of the truck 
represented by the bill of lading at the 
time the bill was surrendered to Collins 
did not exceed $600, and, the offer be- 
ing overruled, defendant rested without 
tender or offer of other evidence. Plain- 
tiff’s motion for a directed verdict in 
its favor was thereupon sustained, and 
from the judgment thereupon, defend- 
ant appealed. 

In argument to this court the appel- 
lant relies on the single proposition that 
the measure of plaintiff’s damages, if 
any, is the actual value of the truck de- 
scribed in the bill of lading, and that if 
there be no evidence of such value there 
can be no recovery; or if there be any 
right of recovery upon the showing 
made, it is for nominal damages only, 
and it was therefore error for the trial 
court to overrule the defendant’s offer 



to prove such value to be less than the 
amount of the draft. 

Counsel’s argument proceeds upon 
the theory that this action, in legal ef- 
fect, is one for the recovery of dam- 
ages for the loss of the truck described 
in the bill of lading, and, such being 
the case, the measure of damages is nec- 
essarily the value of the truck, the ac- 
companying draft being at most mere 
prima facia evidence of such value. Now 
it may be admitted, as counsel contend, 
that the indorsement and transfer of 
bill of lading serve to vest the title to 
the truck in plaintiff, but it bv no means 
follows that this is an action to recover 
its value. Plaintiff did not buy the 
truck; it bought the truck company’s 
draft on the oil company for $848.50, 
and took the legal title to the truck as 
security for its acceptance and pay- 
ment. It sent both bill and draft to the 
defendant to collect, not the reasonable 
or market value of the truck, but the 
amount of the draft. If the draft had 
been dishonored upon presentation, and 
the security had been surrendered or 
lost by the defendant, plaintiff could 
have sued and recovered the value of it, 
but this was not the plaintiff’s only re- 
course. As between itself and the truck 
company the draft was a bill of ex- 
change, and upon its dishonor by non- 
acceptance plaintiff had immediate right 
of recourse thereon against said com- 
pany. The petition charges not only 
the unauthorized surrender of the truck 
and defendant’s failure to collect the 
draft before such surrender, but also 
alleges defendant’s refusal to return the 
draft upon demand. This is a sufficient 
allegation of a conversion of the instru- 
ment. 

Proof of the conversion is undisputed, 
and plaintiff is presumed to have been 
damaged to the extent of its face value. 
Hubbard v. Insurance Co., 129 Iowa, 
13, 105 N. W. 332; Dean v. Nichols, 95 
Iowa, 89, 63 N. W. 582. Evidence 
showing the value of the truck to be less 
than the amount of the draft had no 
tendency to rebut the presumption that 
the draft was worth the sum for which 
it was drawn. 

There is still another aspect to the 
case which necessitates an affirmance of 
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the judgment below. It was shown by 
the cashier of the defendant bank, not 
only that it received the draft for col- 
lection, but also that it received from 
the president of the oil company, who 
was also its own president, a check for 
the full amount of the draft — which it 
still holds — and says, in excuse of its 
failure to remit, that said officer ordered 
its nonpayment until he should direct 
otherwise. In other words, defendant 
has collected the full amount of the 
draft, but withholds its remittance to 
the payee at the request of the debtor. 
This being admitted, it is bound in law 
to account to plaintiff for the full face 
of the draft, or to affirmatively plead 
and prove some fact or facts which ex- 
cuse or avoid performance of that duty. 
No such defense is pleaded, and none is 
proved. In other words, the defend- 
ant confesses the truth of the averments 
of the petition, but neither alleges nor 
proves any new matter whicli tends to 
deprive the admitted facts of their ordi- 
nary legal effect. If it be true, as per- 
haps we may infer, that there is some 
dispute between the truck company and 
the oil company concerning the truck 
described in the bill of lading, the 
merits of such controversy are wholly 
immaterial in this action between the 
plaintiff, who purchasd the draft, and 
the defendant, to whom it was sent for 
collection. To sustain the defendant’s 
position upon this appeal would be tan- 
tamount to saying that in any and every 
case where property is sold for deliv- 
ery by carrier upon payment of the 
agreed purchase price, if the purchaser 
is fortunate enougli or cunning enough 
to secure a delivery without payment, 
he is no longer bound by the price 
agreed upon, and the seller can recover 
on the basis of the market value only. 
No authority for such holding can be 
found. The case cited by appellant 
where common carriers have been sued 
for conversion of the property described 
in bills of lading and have been held 
liable for no more than the value of 
the thing converted are not at all in 
point. In Belden v. Railroad Co., 88 
Vt. 800, 92 Atl. 212, the action was by 
a shipper against a carrier because the 



latter had delivered the goods to the 
consignee without presentation of the 
bill of lading. It was not an action 
against the consignee for the contract 
price, nor against a bank or collection 
agency for conversion of a draft for the 
purchase price. The duty of the carrier 
was to safely transport the goods and 
make proper delivery to the consignee, 
and if by failure in this duty it became 
chargeable as for a conversion of the 
property, the measure of its liability 
was, as in other cases of conversion, the 
value of the thing converted. This 
liability on the part of the carrier did 
not relieve the consignee from his obli- 
gation to pay the contract price of the 
shipment, nor the consignor from its 
liability as drawer upon any draft 
drawn against the shipment and nego- 
tiated to a bank. The shipper in such 
case could maintain an action against 
the carrier for the value of the property 
lost or against the consignee for the 
contract price of the property and the 
purchaser of the draft, if one is drawn 
against the shipment and, dishonored 
for want of acceptance, may sue the 
drawer and recover thereon its full face 
value. 

So, too, as before noted, if the draft 
be drawn with the bill of lading at- 
tached, the title to the shipment vests 
in the holder of the draft as security for 
its payment, and if by fault of the car- 
rier the security be lost or converted, 
then the right of the holder to recover 
from the carrier would be limited to the 
value of the thing lost, but there is no 
such issue in this case. 

The trial court did not err in direct- 
ing a verdict for plaintiff, and the judg- 
ment appealed from is affirmed. 

« 

Wrongful Delivery of Check 
by Bank 

Wegner v. First National Bank of Cassel- 

ton. Supreme Court of North Dakota. 

173 N. W. Rep. 814. 

A man who had purchased a tract of 
land had his bank sent a cashier’s check 
for the balance due on the purchase 
price to the defendant bank for deliv- 
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ery to the seller. The defendant was 
instructed by letter not to deliver the 
cashier’s check until the seller had ob- 
tained releases upon certain outstand- 
ing liens. Contrary to these instruc- 
tions the defendant bank delivered the 
check without receiving the required re- 
leases. It was held that the defendant 
was liable for the amount of the check. 

OPINION 

Action by Amanda Wegner, executrix 
of the estate of Ernest Wegner, de- 
ceased, against the First National Bank 
of Casselton, for wrongful delivery of 
a cashier’s bank check sent to the de- 
fendant bank with a letter of instruc- 
tions. From an order overruling de- 
murrer to the complaint, defendant ap- 
peals. Affirmed. 

BRONSON, J. This is an appeal 
from an order overruling a demurrer to 
the complaint. The facts, as they ap- 
pear from the complaint, are substan- 
tially as follows: 

In October, 1914, the deceased, Weg- 
ner, of whose estate the plaintiff is 
executrix, contracted to purchase from 
the Northern Trading Company certain 
land in McHenry county for $4,500, 
$2,000 being paid in cash, and the bal- 
ance, $2,500, to be paid on March 1, 
1915, when a warranty deed and an 
abstract of title was to be given/ show- 
ing the land free and clear from all 
liens and incumbrances. Later, when 
an abstract of title was furnished, a 
trust deed for $100,000 appeared as a 
lien against the land, and also a mort- 
gage for $1,500. The attorneys for the 
deceased noted these liens, and in their 
opinion required the same to be released 
and discharged. On March 13, 1915, 
the defendant through its cashier sent to 
the First National Bank of Every, 
Iowa, a draft for $3,000 on the de- 
ceased, and inclosed a warranty deed 
to the land, conveying the same free 
of incumbrances. The bank in Iowa in 
a letter was authorized to deliver the 
deed upon payment of $3,000 exchange 
and collection charges. In such letter 
the defendant further stated: 

“On receipt of this money we are in- 
structed to place of record a satisfac- 



tion of prior incumbrances which we 
hold here, and to furnish you with an 
abstract of title which will show free 
and clear of all incumbrances. This we 
undertake to do.” 

On March 25, 1915, the cashier of the 
defendant bank personally wrote the 
bank in Iowa explaining about the mort- 
gages outstanding as liens and that they 
would see to it that the necessary re- 
leases were filed so that the deceased 
get a perfect title free of incumbrances. 
On April 6, 1915, the bank in Iowa 
replied to the letter of the defendant 
bank, dated March 13, 1915, inclosed 
a cashier’s check for $2,500, and stated 
in such letter as follows: 

“In regard to this collection, will say 
that we are inclosing herewith cashier's 
check for $2,500.00 in payment of this 
deed which you are to hold until the 
Northern Trading Company shall com- 
plete the abstract which we inclose here- 
with to the above-described land accord- 
ing to the opinion of Mr. Wegner’s at- 
torneys, Messrs. Buck & Kirkpatrick, 
which is attached to the abstract. 

“We are sending this to you upon 
your guaranty that the abstract will 
show the above-described land free and 
clear of all incumbrances and the ab- 
stract returned to us. When this is done 
you may turn over the $2,500.00 to the 
Northern Trading Company.” 

On April 8, 1915, the defendant bank 
acknowledged receipt of said letter of 
April 6, 1915, and stated: 

“We note the terms under which this 
is sent and the matter will have our 
careful attention.” 

The Northern Trading Company did 
not pay off the incumbrances mentioned, 
and the same continued as valid liens 
against the land in question. The de- 
fendant bank delivered the cashier's 
check for $2,500 to the Northern Trad- 
ing Company without receiving or se- 
curing the release required, in viola- 
tion of the instructions contained in 
the letter received from the bank of 
Iowa. 

The complaint, in the first cause of 
action, alleges, in addition to the facts 
stated, that the defendant bank fraud- 
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ulently conspired with the Northern 
Trading Company to wrong and de- 
fraud the deceased by converting and 
delivering such cashier’s check and by 
converting and appropriating the pro- 
ceeds. It further alleges that the rea- 
sonable market value of the land was 
$3,000; that the outstanding liens far 
exceeds the value of the land, and that 
the plaintiff has been damaged in the 
sum of $3,000. For the second cause 
of action the complaint alleges that the 
defendant bank has had and received 
said sum of $2,500 to and for the use 
of the deceased. The defendant de- 
murred to each cause of action upon 
the grounds that there was a defect of 
parties defendant, in that the Northern 
Trading Company is a necessary party 
defendant, that several causes of action 
have been improperly united, and that 
facts have not been stated sufficient to 
constitute a cause of action. The trial 
court wholly overruled the demurrer. 

In support of its demurrer, the de- 
fendant bank contends that the whole 
transaction, as pleaded, is ultra vires 
and in excess of the powers of the de- 
fendant as a National bank; that, be- 
ing ultra vires, and the bank having re- 
ceived no benefits, no implied obliga- 
tion or liability existed; that there is 
no consideration shown, that there can 
be no recovery for fraud or a fraudulent 
conspiracy in an ultra vires transaction ; 
that the plaintiff was guilty of laches 
in delivering the funds to the defendant 
bank and accepting the assurance of 
the cashier of performance when it 
knew of the personal interest of the 
cashier in the transaction and failed 
to bring the matter to the attention of 
the directors; that the complaint shows 
on its face no certain or definite method 
of ascertaining plaintiff’s damages ; that 
the Northern Trading Company is a 
necessary party defendant. 

These contentions of the defendant 
bank are largely urged upon the ground 
that the theory of plaintiff’s causes of 
action, shown from the allegations 
thereof, is based upon a contract of 
guaranty made by the deefndant bank 
concerning this transaction and upon 
fraud and fraudulent conspiracy in con- 
nection therewith. In other words, that 



the complaint, from its four corners, re- 
lies upon the predicates causes of ac- 
tion, alleging in their essence a guar- 
anty undertaken by the defendant bank 
clearly ultra vires. If upon the facts 
alleged in the complaint and admitted 
by the demurrer the engagement of the 
defendant should be so construed, the 
contention of the appellants concerning 
the ultra vires nature of the transac- 
tion would indeed be deserving of se- 
rious consideration. 

Upon a fair construction, however, of 
the allegations of the complaint we are 
satisfied that a cause of action is alleged 
in each of the causes of action stated 
upon a transaction clearly intra vires 
which is good as against the demurrer 
interposed. The complaint has attached 
to it several exhibits. It sets forth the 
facts fully. 

From the facts stated, it is clear that 
the defendant bank, upon the reception 
of the cashier’s check of $2,500, made 
an engagement directly within its pow- 
ers and incidental to its business. 
When the letter of instructions was sent 
to the defendant bank together with 
the check, and the defendant bank re- 
ceived and accepted the same upon the 
terms imposed, it thereupon had im- 
posed a duty to pay and a duty to col- 
lect within its banking functions. This 
duty and obligation so accepted by the 
defendant bank did not depend at all 
upon its guaranty or its undertaking 
of guaranty. The duty existed even 
though the alleged contract of the 
guaranty be in all respects disregarded. 
If the Iowa bank had delivered the 
cashier’s check in question to the de- 
fendant bank, with instructions to turn 
the same over to the Northern Trad- 
ing Company and that it would rely 
upon the guaranty of the defendant 
bank that the release of the liens in 
question would be secured, the conten- 
tion of the appellant might apply, and 
a question of ultra vires would then be 
presented. Bushnell v. Chautaqua 
County Nat. Bank, 74 N. Y. 290, 293. 

On the contrary, however, it is clear 
that the check and the letter of instruc- 
tions were not sent and deposited in re- 
liance wholly upon the guaranty made. 
They were sent, as they might have 
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been sent, if no guaranty had been 
given, in the ordinary course of bank- 
ing transactions. 

This duty and obligation of the de- 
fendant bank, then so imposed and ac- 
cepted, became analogous to the duty 
and right of a bank to receive a special 
deposit or to act as agent in collections 
of items of moneys or securities. 7 C. 
J. 816. See Kennedy v. State Bank, 
22 N. D. 69, 74, 132 N. W. 667. This 
particular duty and obligation was 
within its power as a national bank. It 
was incidental to the business of bank- 
ing. See 7 C. J. 816, 817; section 5136, 
U. S. Rev. St. (U. S. Comp. St. § 
9661); Bushnell v. Chautaqua County 
Nat. Bank, 74 N. Y. 290; Sykes v. First 
Nat. Bank, 2 S. D. 242, 49 N. W. 1068; 
American Nat. Bank v. Presnail, 58 
Kan. 69, 48 Pac. 656; Kansas Nat. 
Bank v. Quinten, 67 Kan. 750, 58 Pac. 
20 . 

The fact that the defendant bank, in 
addition to assuming a duty and obli- 
gation within its powers, also made a 
contract or guaranty ultra vires, does 
not permit it to avoid liability for a 
breach of its duty or obligation intra 
vires, by asserting an ultra vires agree- 
ment connected with the transaction, 
when the complaint alleges facts suffi- 
cient to constitute a cause of action 
against the bank for violation of its 
duty or obligation intra vires. 7 C. J. 
835; First Nat. Bank v. Henry, 159 
Ala. 367, 49 South. 97. The complaint 
being so construed, the contentions of 
the appellant concerning the principles 
of law applicable upon a transaction 
ultra vires do not apply. 

The first cause of action sounds in 
tort, in the nature of a conversion. The 
second cause of action is for money had 
and received. Recovery may be had in 
either form of action. Kennedy v. State 
Bank, 22 N. D. 69, 74, 132 N. W. 657; 
7 C. J. 613; 38 Cvc. 2025. See Pink- 
ney v. Kanawha Valley Bank, 68 W. 
Va. 254, 69 S. E. 1012, 32 L. R. A. 
(N. S.) 987, Ann. Cas. 1912B, 115; 
Gregg v. Bank of Columbia, 72 S. C. 
458, 52 S. E. 195, 110 Am. St. Rep. 
633. Appellant has made no point in 
the brief or upon oral argument con- 
cerning the improper joinder of the two 



causes of action. It is therefore waived. 
Both causes of action as alleged show 
actual damages sustained. See Ken- 
nedy v. State Bank, supra. Upon the 
breach of its duty or obligation the de- 
fendant bank was liable for the actual 
loss sustained thereby. 7 C. J. 623. 
See Becker v. Harvey First Nat. Bank, 
15 N. D. 279, 281, 107 N. W. 968; 
section 6002, C. L. 1913. 

Accordingly the trial court did not err 
in overruling the demurrer. The order 
of the trial court is affirmed, with costs 
to the respondent. 



Withdrawal of Stockholder on 
Amendment of National 
Bank Charter 

Conway v. First National Bank of Rome, 

Ga., United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 256 Fed. Rep. 277. 

When the charter of a national bank 
is amended, extending the existence of 
the bank, any stockholder may with- 
draw and is entitled to receive the 
value of his shares, as fixed by ap- 
praisers selected by himself and the 
board of directors. But, in order to 
do this, he must give notice in writing 
to the board of directors within thirty 
days after the amendment has been ap- 
proved by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. 

OPINION 

Appeal from the District Court of 
the United States for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Georgia; Beverly D. Evans, 
Judge. 

Suit by J. W. Conway against the 
First National Bank of Rome, Georgia. 
Bill dismissed, and plaintiff appeals. 
Affirmed. 

GRUBB, District Judge. The ap- 
pellant, a citizen of North Carolina, 
filed his bill in equity in the District 
Court of the United States for the' 
Northern District of Georgia against 
the appellee, which was a national 
banking corporation, doing business at 
Rome, Ga. The purpose of the bill was 
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to enforce against the defendant bank 
the right given a stockholder in a na- 
tional bank, upon the amendment of the 
charter of the bank, to withdraw from 
membership and compel the bank to 
liquidate his shares at an appraised 
value, provided he gives notice of his 
intention to withdraw within SO days 
from the date of the approval of the 
amendment to the bank's charter by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

The charter of the defendant bank 
expired by operation of law August 14, 
1917. On June 6, 1917, the directors 
of the defendant bank passed a resolu- 
tion providing that an amendment to 
the charter should be applied for, ex- 
tending it for an additional period of 
20 years, and the president or cashier 
was authorized to apply to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency to have the 
amendment approved. Upon applica- 
tion to the Comptroller, the law re- 
quires the Comptroller to cause a special 
examination of the bank to be made to 
determine its condition, and if, after 
such examination, it appears to him that 
the bank is in a satisfactory condition, 
he shall grant the certificate of ap- 
proval of the amendment extending the 
charter; otherwise, withhold it. After 
the resolution of the directors was 
adopted, and on June SO, 1917, a cir- 
cular letter was addressed to each of 
the stockholders, including the appel- 
lant, who had then recently purchased 
122 shares of the bank’s stock, calling 
attention to the necessity for renewing 
the bank charter, and for the disposition 
of certain assets before doing so, and 
suggesting the declaration of a dividend 
payable in these undesirable assets. A 
copy of the circular letter was sent ap- 
pellant, and, failing to respond to it 
promptly, the president of the bank 
wrote him a personal letter on July 7, 
asking him for the return of the circu- 
lar letter with signature, evidencing his 
consent to the proposed disposition of 
assets by way of dividend, in prepara- 
tion of the examination of the bank by 
the Comptroller, known to be a prelim- 
inary to the renewal of its charter. Re- 
plying to this letter, the appellant wrote 
a letter, addressed to Sir. Reynolds, 
who was the bank’s president, person- 



ally, in which he acknowledged receipt 
of the letter of inquiry, and stated that 
he had bought the stock having in mind 
to liquidate it, as he had understood 
from the seller that he would have that 
privilege, and that he was not in shape 
to carry the stock as a permanent in- 
vestment. In reply, Mr. Reynolds 
wrote appellant that he was sorry to 
receive his letter of July 10, as he had 
hoped to have the pleasure of working 
with him in years to come. Here the 
correspondence ceased until September 
12, 1917. 

In the meantime, application for the 
renewal of the bank’s charter was filed, 
pursuant to the resolution of its board 
of directors, and a certificate of re- 
newal was approved by the Comptroller 
of the Currency on August 14, 1917, 
which was the date of expiration of the 
old charter. The certificate of renewal, 
at the suggestion of the Comptroller, 
but not as a legal requirement, was 
published in a local newspaper at 
Rome for a period of 30 days. On 
September 14 the officers of the defend- 
ant bank received a letter addressed to 
“First Nat’l Bank, Rome, Ga.” signed 
by the appellant, giving the bank notice 
of his desire to withdraw from the bank 
his 122 shares of stock, and upon ap- 
praisal of their value, to be paid by 
the bank the amount thereof. The let- 
ter also inquired as to the date of ex- 
piration of the bank’s charter, and 
whether application had been made for 
its renewal to the Comptroller. The 
letter was dated September 12, and 
mailed in Atlanta September 1 3, but not 
delivered to the defendant bank at 
Rome until September 14. To this let- 
ter, Mr. Reynolds, the bank’s president, 
for it, replied, acknowledging receipt of 
the notice, and advising that the time 
for notice of withdrawal had expired 
September 13, and that the charter had 
been renewed on August 14. This was 
treated by appellant as a refusal to per- 
mit withdrawal, and he thereupon filed 
this suit. 

Some time in July, 1917, the appel- 
lant contended that the president of 
the defendant bank had stated to one 
Goodrum, a stockbroker, who bought the 
stock for him, and who, as appellant 
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contended, still remained his agent to 
effect its withdrawal, that the time for 
giving notice of withdrawal was Sep- 
tember 1 5 ; that this statement was com- 
municated by Goodrum to appellant, 
who acted upon it in refraining to give 
notice until after September 13, and 
that the bank was estopped by its presi- 
dent’s statement from claiming that the 
notice was not timely. Reynolds de- 
nied giving Goodrum any misinforma- 
tion as to the date of expiration, and 
denied that he knew that Goodrum had 
any connection with appellant with ref- 
erence to the stock, on the occasion of 
the conversation between Goodrum and 
himself in which Goodrum testified the 
wrong information was given him by 
Reynolds. The District Judge, after 
hearing the evidence, dismissed the bill 
upon the merits, and from this decree 
the appeal is taken. 

The appellant complains of three ad- 
verse findings of the District Judge: 
First, that the correspondence that 
passed between the appellant and Rey- 
nolds in July did not amount to a sub- 
stantial compliance with the Act of 
Congress as to notice; second, that the 
notice sent to the bank, after the char- 
ter was renewed, was not given within 
30 days of the date of the certificate of 
approval, as required by the statute; 
third, that the acts and conduct of the 
president, Reynolds, relied upon as an 
estoppel against the bank, did not con- 
stitute an estoppel against the bank. 
We think the District Judge correctly 
ruled in all three of the findings. 

First. The pertinent part of section 
5 of the Act of July 12, 1882, chapter 
290 (22 Stat. 162), the act which au- 
thorizes the renewal of the charters of 
national banks and the withdrawal of 
nonassenting stockholders, reads as fol- 
lows: 

“When any national banking associa- 
tion has amended its articles of associa- 
tion as provided in this act, and the 
Comptroller has granted his certificate 
of approval, any shareholder not assent- 
ing to such amendment may give notice 
in writing to the directors, within thirty 
days from the date of the certificate of 



approval of his desire to withdraw from 
said association.” 

Section 5 then provides that he shall 
be entitled to receive from the associa- 
tion the value of the shares held by him, 
to be ascertained by an appraisal made 
by a committee of three persons, one to 
be selected by the shareholder, one by 
the directors, and the third by the first 
two. It provides, further, for an appeal 
to the Comptroller by the shareholder, 
but not by the bank, and that the shares 
appraised and surrendered by the with- 
drawing stockholder shall, after due 
notice, be sold by the bank at public 
sale within 30 days after the final 
appraisal. 

The correspondence between the ap- 
pellant and Reynolds, the president of 
the bank, that occurred in July, was in- 
sufficient to constitute a statutory notice 
of withdrawal by appellant, because: 
(1) It was not a notice to the directors 
of the bank, nor shown to have been 
communicated to them; (2) it hap- 
pened before the amendment was ap- 
plied for, and before the certificate of 
approval was signed by the Comptrol- 
ler; (3) it was not understood by the 
parties to it to have been intended as 
a notice of withdrawal. 

(1) The act provides for written no- 
tice to the directors. It provides that 
the directors shall select one appraiser. 
This is enough to show that notice to 
the president, unless shown to have been 
communicated to the directors, is in- 
sufficient. No such showing is made 
in the record. The resolution of June 
6 authorized the president or cashier, 
merely following the language of the 
act, “to apply to the Comptroller of the 
Currency to have this amendment ap- 
proved.” It did not authorize the presi- 
dent to do anything else, and therefore 
did not authorize him to either receive 
or waive notice for them. The impor- 
tant duty of selecting the appraiser is 
vested in the directors, and not in the 
president. It is a duty which the di- 
rectors could not delegate to the presi- 
dent. It is a duty which the directors 
could exercise only after personal re- 
ceipt of the notice of withdrawal. We 
conclude that the directors were the 
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only officers of the bank who could re- 
ceive the statutory notice, and that the 
president could neither receive nor 
waive it for them. 

(2) The statute provides for the no- 
tice of withdrawal to be given “within 
thirty days from the date of the cer- 
tificate of approval.” A reading of sec- 
tion 5 clearly indicates that the notice 
can only be given when and after the 
amendment has been approved by the 
Comptroller. If the amendment is not 
approved, there can be no withdrawal, 
and until it is approved there is no rea- 
son for the giving of the notice. The 
president being without authority to 
waive the statutory notice for the di- 
rectors, it is unnecessary to consider 
whether his reply of July 11 to appel- 
lant’s letter of July 10 could be consid- 
ered as waiving it. 

(3) However, it seems clear that the 
July correspondence was not treated by 
either patry to it as either the formal 
statutory notice or as a waiver of the 
giving of it. That it was not intended 
as the statutory notice is apparent from 
the language used; that it was not in- 
tended to be treated as a substitute for 
it, even by the appellant, is apparent 
from the subsequent efforts of appellant 
to determine when the statutory notice 
must be given, and the actual attempt 
made by him in September to give it. 

The appellant acquired no standing, 
predicated on the July correspondence. 

Second. The District Judge was also 
right in his conclusion that the notice 
of September 13, received by the bank 
September 14, was not within the per- 
mitted 30 days. The July correspond- 
ence related to the consent of the ap- 
pellant to a plan for the disposition of 
undesirable assets before application 
was made by the bank for a renewal 
of its charter. The proposition was de- 
clined by appellant, and that transac- 
tion came to an end in July. The use 
of the mails in September by the appel- 
lant, to convey the statutory notice to 
the bank, was by appellant’s selection, 
and the post office, therefore, became his 
agent exclusively, and the notice was 
not brought home to the bank till it ac- 
tually received the letter in Rome. Hal- 



dane v. United States, 69 Fed. 819, 
823, 16 C. C. A. 447, and cases cited. 
The notice of September 13 was also in- 
sufficient, in that it was not addressed 
to the directors, but to the bank. Pre- 
sumably it would have reached the ex- 
ecutive officers of the bank only, and it 
was incumbent on the appellant to show 
that it reached or was communicated to 
the directors within the 30 days, to 
show a compliance with the statute. No 
showing to that effect is made. 

Third. The District Judge also cor- 
rectly ruled that the alleged statement 
made by Reynolds, the president of the 
bank, in July, to Goodrum, did not 
estop the bank from afterwards disput- 
ing the sufficiency of a notice, made 
within the time alleged to have been 
stated by Reynolds to be sufficient, but 
not in fact sufficient. The power to act 
being vested by the statute exclusively 
in the directors, in matters of such 
withdrawals, the president was without 
authority to commit the bank by any 
statement relative to notice of with- 
drawals. Want of such authority to 
represent the bank would prevent an 
estoppel. The resolution of June 6 did 
not purport to confer on the president 
any authority, except to apply to the 
Comptroller for the certificate of ap- 
proval. It would not be competent for 
the directors to vest the president with 
authority to waive the statutory require- 
ment of notice, in advance, and no es- 
toppel could be predicated on his mere 
failure to convey correct information in 
a casual conversation. 

Nor does it appear from the evidence 
of Goodrum that Reynolds assumed to 
act for the bank in reference to the 
conversation between them. Goodrum’s 
evidence also shows that, whatever the 
real fact may have been, and it does not 
seem to have been to the contrary, 
Reynolds had no reason to believe, at 
the time of the conversation, that he 
was talking to an agent of the appel- 
lant, or that the information given was 
intended to be communicated to appel- 
lant by Goodrum when it was disclosed 
by Reynolds. Reynolds, therefore, had 
no reason to believe it was to be relied 
upon or acted upon by appellant, when 
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he made the statement; and; for that 
reason; Reynolds himself would not be 
estopped to thereafter dispute it — much 
less, the defendant bank. The District 
Judge may also well have found from 
the evidence that no erroneous state- 
ment was made by Reynolds to Good- 
ram. 

The appellant contends that the order 
upon the motion to dismiss the bill of 
complaint as amended fixes the law of 
the case, except as to the sufficiency of 
a notice mailed on the thirtieth day but 
not reaching the bank till the thirty- 
first day, in favor of the appellant. The 
amended bill asserts the full authority 
of Reynolds, as president of the bank, 
to act for the bank in all matters affect- 
ing the renewal of the charter, which 
would include the withdrawal of nonas- 
senting stockholders. The decree dis- 
missing the bill on the merits, in other 
respects than the sufficiency of the no- 
tice of September 18, was based upon 
the failure of the proof to establish such 
authority, and to satisfy the court of 
the acts and conduct of the president 
relied upon by the appellant to consti- 
tute an estoppel. 

The appellant also contends that it 
was the duty of the directors of the de- 
fendant bank to give its stockholders 
notice of the approval of the amend- 
ment by the Comptroller, and that this 
duty arises from the fiduciary relation 
between the directors and the stockhold- 
ers. The statute provides for no such 
notice, and this seems to be sufficient 
reason for holding it unnecessary. 
While the directors are trustees for the 
stockholders in many ways, it does not 
follow that they represent the nonas- 
senting stockholders in the matter of 
the amendment of the bank's charter. 
In this case the bank, as a corporate 
entity, had decided to renew its charter 
by corporate action. It was the duty 
of the directors, made so by the statute, 
to handle this matter for the bank. If 
a stockholder desired to withdraw from 
the bank, it was his statutory right so to 
do. The exercise of the right was, how- 
ever, against the interest of the bank 
and the two-thirds assenting owners of 
the bank's shares. The bank was re- 
quired to buy the non-assenting share- 



holder’s stock at its appraised book 
value, and sell it, within 30 days of the 
final appraisement, at what it would 
bring. The record shows that the mar- 
ket value of the shares of the defendant 
bank was less than their book value. 
The bank and its assenting shareholders 
were forced, by the terms of the statute, 
to lose the difference. In view of this 
situation, while the directors would owe 
non-assenting stockholders the duty of 
disclosing to them fairly, on request, 
any information necessary to enable 
them to properly exercise their right, 
we do not think they would owe a non- 
assenting stockholder the affirmative 
duty to supply him with information, 
unsolicited by him, which would assist 
him, to the disadvantage of the bank of 
which they were directors and trustees. 
The bank could be represented by the 
directors only ; the non-assenting stock- 
holder could look out for himself. The 
necessary information could have been 
acquired by him by inquiry from the 
bank or from the Comptroller. We do 
not think, in the absence of a statutory 
requirement, it was the duty of the di- 
rectors to supply it, in the absence of 
a request. 

The decree appealed from is affirmed, 
with costs. 

Affirmed. 



Rights of Bona Fide Holder 

Lapp v. Merchants National Bank, Appel- 
late Court of Indiana. 123 N. E. 

Rep. 231. 

A bank, which purchases a promis- 
sory note from the payee for value be- 
fore maturity and without notice of any 
defense to the note, is a holder in due 
course and holds it free from any de- 
fenses good as between the original par- 
ties to the instrument. 

OPINION 

Action by the Merchants' National 
Bank of Indianapolis against John A. 
Lapp. Judgment for plaintiff, and de- 
fendant appeals. Affirmed. 

NICHOLS, J. The complaint in this 
case, by the appellee against the appel- 
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lant, was filed October 16, 1916, and is 
upon a promissory note executed by the 
appellant August 5, 1915, and due in 
six months after date, negotiable and 
payable at the appellee’s bank in In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and to the order of 
the Federal Loan Society, Incorporated. 

It is averred in the complaint that 
the payee for value received, in due 
course of business and before the ma- 
turity of such note, assigned and trans- 
ferred it to the appellee, and that it was 
past due and unpaid. To this com- 
plaint the appellant answered in two 
paragraphs: the first being a general 
denial, and the second being an affirma- 
tive answer charging fraud against the 
payee named in the note in procuring 
the execution thereof. There is no 
charge in the second paragraph of an- 
swer that the appellee had notice of 
such fraud. The appellee filed its de- 
murrer to said second paragraph of an- 
swer, with memoranda, which demurrer 
was sustained by the court, to which 
ruling the appellant excepted. There- 
upon appellant withdrew his first para- 
graph of answer, being the general de- 
nial, refused to plead further, and 
elected to stand upon his second para- 
graph of answer. Judgment was ren- 
dered in favor of the appellee. 

The negotiable instrument statute 
was put in force April SO, 1913. Sec- 
tion 9089zl, of such statute provides: 

“A holder in due course is a holder 
who has taken the instrument under the 
following conditions: 

“(1) That the instrument is complete 
and regular upon its face; 

“(2) That he became the holder of it 
before it was overdue, and without no- 
tice that it had been previously dishon- 
ered, if such was the fact; 

“( 3 ) That he took it in good faith 
and for value; 

“(4) That at the time it was nego- 
tiated to him he had no notice of any 
infirmity in the instrument or defect in 
the title of the person negotiating it.” 

It is provided by section 9089d2 of 
such statute that, to constitute a notice 
of an infirmity in the instrument or de- 
fect in the title of person negotiating 



the same, the person to whom it is ne- 
gotiated must have had actual knowl- 
edge of the infirmity or defect, or 
knowledge of such facts that his action 
in taking the instrument amounted to 
bad faith. Section 9089e2, provides 
that a holder in due course holds the 
instrument free from any defect or title 
of prior parties, and free from defenses 
available to prior parties among them- 
selves, and may enforce payment of the 
instrument for the full amount thereof 
against all parties liable thereon. By 
its averments that the payee for value 
received, in due course of business and 
before its maturity, assigned and trans- 
ferred said note to the appellee, such 
appellee avers that it had no notice of 
any infirmity in the instrument or de- 
fect in the title of the person nego- 
tiating it, and that it purchased the 
same in good faith for value. Such a 
holder, under the statute, holds the note 
free from defenses available to the prior 
parties among themselves. The appel- 
lant's second paragraph of answer 
averring fraudulent representations in 
the procuring of the execution of this 
note, withoot any averments of knowl- 
edge by the appellee of the alleged 
fraud, was insufficient, and the demurrer 
thereto was properly sustained. 

There was no error in sustaining the 
demurrer to the second paragraph of 
answer. 

The judgment is affirmed. 

Ownership of Savings Bank 
Deposit 

Stradley v. Union Trust Company of San 

Francisco, California District Court 
of Appeal. 181 Pac. Rep. 823 . 

The maker of a promissory note, held 
by the plaintiff, deposited $4,000 in the 
plaintiff’s name in the defendant bank. 
While making the deposit he did not 
disclose the fact that he was not the 
person named as depositor. He sent 
the pass book to the plaintiff, who there- 
upon returned the promissory note. 
Later a judgment creditor of the maker 
of the note attached the deposit. It 
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was held that the plaintiff was entitled 
to the deposit as against the judgment 
creditor. 

OPINION 

Action by L. J. Stradley against the 
Union Trust Company of San Francis- 
co, in which the Delano- Rochdale Com- 
pany intervened. Judgment for plain- 
tiff, and the intervener appeals. Judg- 
ment affirmed. 

NOURSE, Judge pro tern. The 
plaintiff, L. J. Stradley, brought an ac- 
tion against the Union Trust Company 
of San Francisco to recover a deposit 
of $3,600 held by said defendant. The 
Delano-Rochdale Company, having 
previously attached the account in an 
action instituted by it against B. F. 
Stradley, a brother of plaintiff, inter- 
vened in this action, claiming that the 
money deposited with the defendant 
bank was in fact the property of B. F. 
Stradley. The money in dispute hav- 
ing been paid into court, the action was 
dismissed as to the defendant bank, and 
judgment going for plaintiff, the inter- 
vener brings this appeal. 

The facts are that B. F. Stradley, 
being indebted to his brother for some- 
thing like $3,997, evidenced by his 
promissory note, deposited $4,000 in 
the savings department of the defend- 
ant bank in the name of his brother, 
L. J. Stradley. When making the de- 
posit he signed the name of L. J. Strad- 
ley, and did not at any time disclose to 
the bank that he was not the party in 
whose name the deposit was made. He 
then sent the passbook to his brother, 
accompanied by a letter notifying him 



that the deposit was made to repay his 
indebtedness. Upon the receipt of the 
passbook and letter L. J. Stradley re- 
turned to B. F. the promissory note of 
the latter. Some time thereafter B. F. 
Stradley wrote to his brother for 

money, and the brother mailed to him 
the passbook covering the $4,000 so de- 
posited. With this passbook B. F. 

Stradley withdrew from the account 

$400, signing his brother’s name for 
that purpose. 

Thereafter the intervener commenced 
an action against B. F. Stradley and 
attached the account. 

The whole question involved is 

whether at the time of this levy the 
money belonged to L. J. Stradley, in 
whose name it was deposited, or to B. F. 
Stradley, who actually made the de- 
posit in his brother’s name. 

Whatever title B. F. Stradley had 
he parted with when he delivered his 
passbook to his brother and received 
his canceled note paid through the me- 
dium of this transaction. As between 
the two brothers there can be no doubt 
that the money belongd to L. J. Strad- 
ley, and that B. F. could not set up any 
claim to it, especially after he had de- 
livered the passbook and received the 
note in exchange. As far as L. J. 
Stradley is concerned, the attaching 
creditor is in no better position. 

The trial court had ample evidence 
to sustain the finding that the money 
was not the property of B. F. Stradley, 
but that the deposit was made in the 
name of and for the use and benefit of 
the plaintiff. Judgment properly went 
for plaintiff, and it is accordingly af- 
firmed. 
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Banking and Education 



nPHE marked growth which has char- 
acterized American banking within 
the past five years, resulting as it has in 
a widening of the bank’s activities and 
the consequent enlargement of staffs 
brings with it a problem of some con- 
sideration, namely that of training men 
and women to assume fresh responsibili- 
ties, to undertake new duties, and gen- 
erally to fit themselves for the tasks 
which arise in progressive banking in- 
stitutions. 

It required little emphasis to enforce 
upon banks the possibilities which lay 
open to them in the fields of domestic 
and foreign trade, and when these op- 
portunities had greatly increased their 
functions and had created large staffs, 
it was presently recognized that not the 
least important factor would be the 
proper training of employees along 
lines specially indicated, that, in short, 
banking would have to enlist the aid 
of education, and it is a tribute to the 
foresight and openness of mind of bank- 
ers that from the beginning they have 
conceived their problem as one to be 
solved in a measure by special training. 

The development of the necessary 
educational facilities has taken several 
directions. Among the big banks of 
New York and other cities special de- 
partments devoted to education have 
been created, wherein employes become 
students out of business hours, attend- 
ing lectures and reciting lessons in or- 
der to fit themselves the better for 
the work they are called upon to per- 
form. Though among the lesser banks 
special departments may not exist, 
there are nevertheless educational poli- 
cies governing the training of em- 
ployees, and in most cases a definite at- 
tempt is made to interest staffs in the 
serious study of banking and financial 
subjects. Quite frequently banks are 
willing in the interests of all around 
efficiency to place a substantial premium 



upon individual enterprise, and to re- 
ward scholarship. The agencies 
through which these banks and trust 
companies promote their educational af- 
fairs are obviously limited in number. 
They require, in the first place, an or- 
ganization similar in pedagogical stand- 
ards to that of a college or university. 
Their teachers must be preeminently 
practical, thoroughly familiar with the 
subject, be it foreign exchange or com- 
mercial credits, and they must finally be 
able to teach. 

Of prime importance also are the 
conveniences of time and place which 
such institutions can offer. In New 
York where the great banks are cen- 
tralized in the downtown region it is 
evident that the largest amount of edu- 
cational service can be rendered by the 
institution which is prepared to bring 
its facilities to the banks, and to adapt 
its schedule to the requirements of those 
men and women whom business debars 
from studying during the day. 

Notable among the schools that have 
succeeded in providing instruction in 
banking and financial subjects of a high 
standard and at a convenient time and 
place in downtown New York is the 
Wall Street Division of New York Uni- 
versity established at 25 Broad street 
in the Broad Exchange building, and in 
the center of things financial. As an 
organic part of New York University 
the Wall Street Division in the five 
years of its existence has developed out 
of the needs of the district which it 
serves a programme of instruction 
meeting every requirement of the busy 
and serious student. Beginning with a 
number of courses in banking and 
finance the Wall Street Division rec- 
ognized that its mission could be best 
achieved only by gaining the coopera- 
tion of its neighbors, the banks and 
investment houses. Bankers were quick 
to approve the plan and gladly gave 
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assistance in framing a programme 
that would not only meet but anticipate 
business developments. As a result of 
this valuable cooperation, the Univer- 
sity has been able to initiate educational 
work of an original and constructive 
character and to do pioneer service in 
the particular field of banking. 

The subjects which may be said to 
constitute this group are Money and 
Credit, Theory and History of Banking, 
Banking Practice, Elements of Foreign 
Exchange, Foreign Exchange Account- 
ing, Fiduciary Accounting and Law of 



Negotiable Instruments. In addition to 
such special courses, there are others of 
a more general nature, such as a Busi- 
ness English, Principles of Accounting 
and Practical Economics which underlie 
commercial training, while to the bank- 
er interested in the practical aspects of 
Foreign Trade, courses such as Docu- 
ment Technique, Charter Parties and 
Bills of Lading, Far Eastern and Latin 
American Trade, together with Com- 
mercial Spanish, Portuguese and Con- 
versational Chinese should directly ap- 
peal. 



The Better Clearing of Acceptances by Banks 



’’I 'HE Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland which has been a leader 
in the trade acceptance movement re- 
cently sent a communication to the mem- 
ber banks of the district over the sig- 
nature of Governor Fancher as follows: 

“To the Member Banks of District 

No. 4: 

“The Trade Acceptance System is 
being adopted by an increasing number 
of business houses. It is probable, 
therefore, that acceptances will come 
into your hands in increasing numbers 
for collection. 

“It has come to pur attention that 
some banks receiving Trade Accept- 
ances for collection have failed to ob- 
serve the character of the instrument 
and have handled them exactly as if 
they were ordinary unaccepted collec- 
tion drafts, perhaps calling up the 
drawee on the telephone and receiving 
from some uninformed person such an- 
swers as, ‘This company never pays 
drafts/ and the like. 

“We deem it advisable, therefore, to 
call your attention to the fact that a 
trade acceptance is an accepted draft 
which constitutes a valid promise to pay 



on a specified date — a negotiable instru- 
ment as binding upon the acceptor as his 
promissory note ; and that all such items 
are, in fact, subject to protest unless 
otherwise instructed. 

“Ordinarily, it should be sufficient to 
advise the drawee or acceptor that you 
held his ‘trade acceptance,' since no 
one is likely to have signed such an ac- 
ceptance without recognizing its char- 
acter and perhaps placing it on a matu- 
rity tickler. Care should be taken, how- 
ever, when you notify the acceptor that 
you hold his acceptance, that he under- 
stands that it is an ACCEPTED draft 
with a definite maturity and that he is 
not advised by one of your clerks that 
‘We hold a draft on you/ etc. 

“Will you please see that this letter 
is brought to the attention of your col- 
lection department, so that, in the inter- 
est of the good service which your bank, 
of course, wishes to render, as well as 
in the interest of the Trade Acceptance 
System, which promises so much of 
benefit to the banker, you will be pre- 
pared to handle such items correctly 
whenever they reach your hands? 
“(Signed) E. F. FANCHER, 
“Governor.” 
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Earnings of Capital Go to the Benefit 

of Labor 



From an Address by HON. GEORGE E. ROBERTS, Vice-President 
National City Bank, New York 



\X7E are hearing a great deal now to 

* the effect that a new era has be- 
gun, in which the common people will 
fare better; that labor is about to have 
a larger share of the joint product of 
labor and capital than in the past. 
There is a vast amount of misunder- 
standing about the division between 
capital and labor. The truth is that 
the greater part of all that capital 
seems to get really inures to the benefit 
of labor, for all additions to capital 
seek investment in production and labor 
is the chief beneficiary of increased pro- 
duction. Wages depend on production, 
and production is increased by placing 
more and better machine equipment in 
the hands of labor. 

There is a definite relationship be- 
tween the amount of new capital avail- 
able for investment, and the demand 
and compensation for labor. They go 
along together. The great principle of 
social progress lies in the fact that 
in all advanced countries capital in- 
creases faster than population and that 
there is no way in which capital can 
be put into use except by employing la- 
bor. Every dollar of new capital accu- 
mulated means a new demand for labor, 
and with capital increasing faster than 
population labor comes into a constantly 
stronger position. 

Capital and labor must be used to- 
gether, and when two things must be 
used together, and one is scarcer than 
the other, that one lias an advantage. 
I remember that there used to be some 
such relationship out here between corn 
on one side and cattle and hogs on the 
other. If we had a big crop of corn 
and feeders were scarce, corn would 
be very cheap and feeders would bring 
a good price; but if we had a short 
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crop of corn and the country was full 
of feeders then the corn grower had 
the whip hand. So it is with capital 
and labor, except that the supply of 
capital is always increasing faster than 
the supply of labor. We saw the effects 
illustrated during the war; money or 
credit was relatively abundant; the 
Federal Reserve banking system could 
create credit, but it could not be used 
without labor, and employers all over 
the country were bidding against each 
other, and ran wages up to nearly 
double the normal rate. 



U8ES OF CAPITAL AND LABOR FOR THE 
COMMON WELFARE 

And do you realize that practically 
all the uses to which labor and capital 
are applied are for the common wel- 
fare? The vast expenditure for con- 
struction and equipment are for the pur- 
pose of serving in some manner the 
masses of the people, of supplying 
something they want and can afford to 
buy. There is no other employment 
for capital. It would not take many 
factories or railways to supply the 
wants of the rich; there are not enough 
of them; it is the wants of the millions 
that keep the wheels of business turn- 
ing. And with capital increasing faster 
than population, and with the enormous 
increase in investment and equipment 
that is going on, with the improvement 
in methods and machinery, we have nor- 
mally a constant increase of production 
per head of population, and the only 
way these commodities can be distrib- 
uted is by such a continual readjust- 
ment of wages and prices as will enable 
the masses of the people to buy them. 

Suppose you knew that in the years 
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to come the production of wheat would 
increase faster than population; that it 
would rise from say five bushels per 
capita in 1918 to six bushels per capita 
in 1919, seven bushels per capita in 
1920, eight bushels per capita in 1921, 
and so on indefinitely? Do you think 
that any possible combination could 
prevent the benefits of such abundance 



from reaching the masses of the people? 
And something like that is going on all 
over the field of production in which 
capital is the chief factor. And with 
this the case, with capital increasing 
faster than population, you can no more 
prevent the benefits of progress from 
reaching the people than you can pre- 
vent the rivers from reaching the sea. 



m 



Snubbed — A Million Dollars 



COMEBODY has snubbed a million 
dollars. The million lies in the 
vaults of the Treasury Department 
waiting for somebody to come and col- 
lect it. It represents the principal and 
accumulated interest on many varieties 
of Government securities — some issued 
even before the Civil War, but most of 
them since. The date of maturity is 
past and gone long ago and interest 
has ceased to accrue. 

Some of them probably have been 
lost in fires or otherwise, but Treasury 
officials think that if everybody in 
America would go through old papers, 
handed down from grandfathers and 
great-uncles, most of the securities 
would show up. 

When securities are burned or torn 
up by the baby, their owners usually 
get very busy. And if they can con- 
clusively prove that their securities 
were destroyed, the Treasury depart- 
ment pays up. In cases, however, 
where there is reasonable doubt about 
the destruction of bonds or other se- 
curities, congressional action is required 
before the owner can be reimbursed. 
This was true when the Titanic went 
down. That ill-fated ship carried gov- 
ernment bonds, but positive proof of 
their destruction could not be given. 
And so Congress provided relief for 
the owners. 

Occasionally somebody stumbles 
across gilt-edge bonds among old pa- 
pers and rushes to the Treasury to cash 
in, but during several years these occa- 
sional redemptions have not greatly 
lowered the fund. A list of the securi- 



ties on which interest has ceased, at the 
beginning of this year, was as follows: 



Funded loan of 1891, continued 
at 2 per cent and called for 
redemption in 1900, when inter- 
est ceased $4,000 

Funded loan of 1891, matured 

September, 1891 19,950 

Loan of 1904, matured February 

2, 1904 13,050 

Funded loan of 1907, matured 

July 2, 1907 419,700 

Refunding certificates, matured 

July 1, 1907 10,950 

Old debt, matured at various 
dates prior to Jan. 1, 1861, and 
other items of debt matured at 



various dates since Jan. 1, 1861. 900,380.26 

Besides these there are certificates 
of indebtedness, at various interest 
rates, now matured and the loan of 
1908-18, aggregating approximately six 
and a quarter million dollars. Those 
listed, however, comprise most of the 
million dollars about which somebody 
is very careless. 

Presumably, a half-century from 
now, when our grandchildren will be 
berating us for not having left them 
some likely government securities, this 
treasury fund will have been swelled 
to much greater proportions than this 
and among our stock certificates of very 
uncertain value, receipts from the life 
insurance company and what not, a cou- 
ple of bonds, a book of War Savings 
Stamps or Treasury Certificates will lie 
over-looked for years. 

But this will not happen to the aver- 
age man — not while he's conscious. He 
knows too well that the W. S. S. he 
buys this month at $4.19 will be worth 
a five dollar bill January 1 , 1924. 
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New Ohio Banking Law 



Commenting on Ohio’s new 

banking law which went into effect 
July 10, 1919, the Cincinnati “En- 
quirer 0 states: 

Though the law repeals all laws on the 
books relative to the organization, inspec- 
tion and supervision of banks, and replaces 
them by an entirely new law, still it is es- 
sentially a codification and there is nothing 
revolutionary or experimental in it. 

Its first aim is to simplify the law. The 
old law contained an entire chapter relating 
to the organization and powers of “Free 
Banks,** institutions now obsolete; separate 
provisions as to organization and control of 
private banks; separate provisions as to 
organization and control of other banking 
corporations, and all general provisions, as 
to organization and in other respects, refer- 
red each time to “banking companies, sav- 
ings banks, savings societies, societies iar 
savings, savings and loan associations, sav- 
ings and trust companies,” or to “such cor- 
poration, company, association or society,” or 
to “such corporation, company, association 
or society,” or to “commercial bank, savings 
bank, safe deposit company, trust company, 
or a company having departments for two 
or more, or all of such classes of business.” 

Under the new law the word “bank** is 
used instead of the catalogue of names thus 
used several hundred times in the old law. 
This is done by defining the word bank so 
that it applies to all the corporations or 
associations named in the old law and mak- 
ing all general provisions apply to them as 
“banks.” Special provisions applying to 
any particular kind of bank are briefly 
stated and easily found. All obsolete and 
inconsistent provisions are repealed. 

Un authorized Banking Prohibited 

By starting wifh the definition of the word 
“bank,” making its distinguishing attribute 
the power to receive money on deposit, re- 
stricting the use of the name “bank” in any 
form to such corporations or institutions as 
have such power, and prohibiting the bank- 
ing business to all others — authorized bank- 
ing is protected and unauthorized banking 
is prohibited. 

Inspection, supervision and regulation by 
the Superintendent of Banks is made more 
effective by increasing the responsibility of 
directors and making them responsive to 
certain requirements by the Superintendent 
of Banks, by authorizing the superintendent 
to prescribe the manner and form of keep- 
ing bank records so as to have the same 



uniform; similar provision as to reports, 
and by providing a banking fund, to be 
raised entirely by assessments upon banks 
and which must be used solely for maintain- 
ing the banking department The salary of 
the superintendent is increased from $5,000 
to $7,500 a year. The present superintend- 
ent however, will not benefit by this increase 
during his term of office. 

Hereafter no private banks can be organ- 
ized or allowed to commence business. 
Frivate banks now existing may continue, 
but they are required to have an actual 
paid-in capital (minimum $10,000) in cities 
and villages of more than 3,000 population 
minimum $35,000; in cities with a popula- 
tion exceeding 10,000, miqimum $50,000, and 
become subject to all laws relative to regu- 
lation of other banks. Existing private banks 
must comply with capital provisions within 
one year. Special provisions are made as 
to the manner of holding property belong- 
ing to private banks, and as to statements 
of financial worth to owners. 

Foreign Business Con'toolled 

The law seeks to do away with the foreign 
exchange evil by limiting the power to re- 
ceive money on deposit for the purpose of 
transmitting the same to foreign countries 
to regularly incorporated railroad, steam- 
ship and express companies and banks. Rail- 
road, steamship and express companies de- 
siring to transact this business are required 
to deposit $50,000 in securities or cash, or 
a bond in that amount with the Treasurer 
of State, and designate each agent author- 
ized to receive money for this purpose. 
Designated agents are made the agents of 
the company. It is a criminal offense for 
any person not so designated to solicit or 
receive, or hold himself out as authorized 
to receive money to be transmitted to for- 
eign countries. 

Banks are incorporated largely in the 
same manner as other corporations, but 
hereafter may only incorporate as a com- 
mercial bank, savings bank, trust company 
or a combination of two or all. Guaranty 
title and trust companies may qualify as 
banks, and special plan (Morris plan) banks 
may be formed. Capital requirements are: 
Commercial or savings, or combination of 
both, minimum, $95,000; in cities with a 
population of 10,000 or more, minimum, $50,- 
000; trust companies, $100,000, which in 
case of combination must be in addition to 
capital required for other departments. All 
banks now having a less capital than that 
specified must increase their capital to above 
requirements within three years. Capital 
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must be fully paid in before a bank may be- 
gin business. If capital is increased the in- 
crease must be paid within six months. 

Formation of New Banks 

No banking corporation can be formed 
without approval of Superintendent of 
Banks. When articles of incorporation are 
filed with Secretary of State he must at once 
notify Superintendent of Banks, and can- 
not record such articles till notified to do 
so by Superintendent of Banks. Full pro- 
vision is made for preliminary examination 
by Superintendent of Banks. If he refuses 
to consent to organization of a proposed 
bank an appeal may be taken to a board 
composed of the Governor, Attorney-Gen- 
eral and Superintendents of Banks. The de- 
cision of this board is final. The fact that 
any fee or commission has been paid to any 
one for promoting or selling stock in a 
proposed bank is by law a ground for re- 



jecting its application for authority to com- 
mence business. 

The law provides fully for liquidation for 
insolvent banks, the intent being to make 
such liquidation as expeditious and inex- 
pensive as possible. The cause for which 
the superintendent may take charge of a 
bank for the purpose of liquidation are un- 
changed. 

Provision is made for proper and safe vol- 
untary liquidation; also for consolidation of 
banks, both being subject to approval and 
supervision of the Superintendent of Banks. 

Banks are extended acceptance powers 
under certain restrictions. Investment by 
the different classes of banks cover many 
pages, and the intent of the new law is to 
provide an avenue for such investments 
which time and experience have proven to 
be satisfactory. The powers of commercial 
banks, savings banks and trust companies 
are more clearly defined and are broadened 
so as to include powers which properly be- 
long to the different classes of banks. 




“How I Mean to Divide My Property” 

By Jack Bernhardt, 

Assistant to President Cotton Belt Savings and Trust Company, Pine Bluff, Ark. 



TN a recent issue of the “American 
Magazine/’ a contributor writes en- 
tertainingly on the subject, “Shall I 
leave my money to my children?” The 
burden of the story is that within the 
immediate circle of the writer’s ac- 
quaintance, young people have had their 
careers blighted by reason of their “ex- 
pectancy,” and he even goes so far as 
to intimate that it might be the best for 
all concerned if they should be “cut 
off” with the proverbial penny, and the 
estate left to charitable institutions. 

This trouble is age-old, and will 
probably continue as a trouble as long 
as the world lasts. The remedy, if 
there be one, lies in the early training 
and the home life of the child while 
it is yet a child. It is no different from 
any other species of human frailty, that 
is the natural evolution of relaxation on 
the part of fond parents towards “an 
only child” and all that sort of thing; 



the fact that the family grows from 
one to more children, makes but little 
difference to the average parent in their 
love for their children, and this love 
frequently begets relaxed effort in char- 
acter training. So then we can find no 
panacea just yet by which the average 
American boy or girl can be made to 
realize the wisdom of laying in early 
youth the foundation for those strong 
principles of character which will fit 
them to wisely administer the estate that 
they may in later years inherit; any 
more than the average boy or girl can 
realize, until long after their school and 
college days are past beyond recall that 
those were indeed the happiest days of 
their lives. 

In the modern trust company meth- 
ods, our friend the contributor to the 
“American,” may find, if not entirely, 
at least in part, a very wholesome meth- 
od of so disposing of his property that 
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his children will be taught thrift and 
economy, and perhaps ultimately fair 
business acumen. Some of the very 
best talent that this continent produces 
may be found within the offices of our 
modern trust companies, devoting the 
remainder of their lives to the service 
of their fellow man, along this very 
line of activity. They make a study, 
not alone to the cold business side of 
the trusts committed to their care, but 
to the physical, social and psychologic- 
al conditions that surround the benefi- 
ciaries of such trusts. While the 
writer’s experience and knowledge of 
such matters is somewhat limited, yet I 
know personally of several cases in 
which the ambition of a testator has 
been ultimately gratified by the excel- 
lence of service rendered by a trust of- 
ficer of one of our large corporations. 
I shall not attempt in the space of this 
article to go into details, nor to make 
comparisons ; but in an earnest endeavor 
to quell the disturbing elements now 
raging within the breast of the writer 
of the article I have referred to, I 
would urge him with all the force of 
which I am capable, to visit a few of 
the leading trust officers in his state, 
frankly and fairly discuss his problems 
with them, for I feel almost certain that 
they will not alone aid him in solving 
his difficulties, but make him a happier 
man than he has been in years. 




The Doughboy’s Dough 

/*\NCE upon a time there was a lad 
who went to France with the A. E. 
F. and he left a sweetheart behind. 
During the months overseas he saved 
his money with a happy anticipation of 
the pretty things it would buy for the 
little gray home in the west. Days and 
weeks dragged slowly, but one day he 
arrived at the demobilization camp and 
passed through the “mill” preliminary 
to receiving his discharge. The night 
before he dreamt happily of the furni- 



ture and rugs his three hundred dollars 
would buy. Arising the next morning 
be felt under the pillow for his money. 
It was gone. 

The occurrance is not a mere story, 
tut really happened during the time 
that the Thirty-sixth Division was be- 
ing mustered out. It was not peculiar 
to that camp, but happened many times, 
in many camps, until the American Red 
Cross came to care for the money of 
the doughboy. 

In cooperation with the American 
Bankers’ Association and the War De- 
partment, branch banks were opened in 
the demobilization camps in which men 
might make deposits to the bank in their 
home towns or wherever they desired. 
Many of the men had several months’ 
back pay coming, and the sum frequent- 
ly amounted to a couple of hundred 
dollars. 

Reports at Red Cross headquarters 
covering operations to July 4, showed 
a total amount of $1,132,077 deposited 
in these banks. Of the total of 131,681 
men passing through the camps 11,262 
made. deposits of an average of $100.52. 

The banks are situated near the de- 
mobilization mill and presided over by 
a teller from a near-by bank. The Red 
Cross supplies clerical assistance or 
financial help when desired, and con- 
ducts a campaign of information and 
education. 

Duplicate deposit slips are made 
with every deposit and the depositor on 
bis arrival home can present his deposit 
slip at the home bank and open an ac- 
count, or obtain cash immediately. 

Other assistance is given the dough- 
boy before he leaves Europe. Ex- 
changes have been opened at point of 
debarkation where the soldier may ex- 
change his foreign money for the coin 
of the realm. The exchange over here 
would force him to pay an amount 
which would count up to quite a sum. 

The Red Cross is nearly through with 
its war-work abroad, and is turning to 
n great programme of better health for 
America, which will be supported by 
a Third Roll Call, November 2 to 11, 
during which members will be asked to 
renew, and non-members to join. 
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A WORLD-WIDE policy 
of friendly cooperation 
with well established and care- 
fully chosen banking corres- 
pondents provides for Irving 
customers reliable and respon- 
sive sources of information and 
facilities of service in all the 
market centers of the world. 
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NATIONAL BANK 
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Useful Literature for the 
Taxpayer and Investor 



[1] Revenue Act of 1918 

[2] N. Y. State Income 
Tax Law [individ- 
uals] 

[3] N. Y. State Corpora- 
tion Franchise Tax 
Law [Income] 

[4] N. Y. State Transfer 
Tax Law 

[5] Schedule — Use of 
Bond Ownership Cer- 
tificates 

[6] Owner’s Record of 
Liberty Bonds 

[7] Taxpayer’s Guide 
[now on press] 



Main office The Equitable Trust Co. 
of New York, 37 Wall St., N. Y. 



Copies of any of the publications listed above may be 
had upon application 



TfP EQUITABLE 

Trust company 

OF NEW YORK 

MAIN OFFICE, 37 Wall Street 



Foreign Offices: 

London: 3 King William St., E C. 
Paris: 23 Ruk dk La Paix 



New York Offices: 
Madison Avk at 45th St. 
222 Broadway 



Total Resources, $280,000,000 
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Economic Conditions in France 



THE FOREIGN TRADE DURING THE FIRST 
FOUR MONTHS OF 1919 

A CCORDING to recent statistics 
published by the French Cus- 
tom House, the French foreign 
trade has considerably increased during 
the first four months of the current 
year. The total of imports amounted 
for the period named to 8,015,614,000 
francs against 6,393,508,000 francs in 
1918; that is, an increase of 1,622,111,- 
000 francs. On the other hand, the to- 
tal exports amounted to 1,352,633,000 
francs against 1,872,460,000 francs in 
1918 for the same period; that is, a 
decrease of 19,827,000 francs. The 
balance between exports and imports 
will not be restored as long as the pro- 
duction of industries is not increased. 

The territories invaded during the 
war show, however, a rapid recovery. 
Work has been resumed practically in 
all industrial plants. In the district of 
Lille almost all mechanical workshops 
are under normal conditions. The ma- 
jority of factories and repair shops in 
Tourcoing, Roubaix and Valenciennes 
have also reopened. 

NATIONAL CREDIT FOR WAR DAMAGES 

Mr. Klotz, ^:he French Minister of 
Finances, has proposed a bill regarding 
the formation of a financial society 
which will bear the name “National 
Credit for Facilitating the Reparation 
of War Damages.” This institution, 
with a capital of one hundred million 
francs, will be established on a very 
broad basis. In fact, all French banks 
and industrial and commercial concerns 
have been requested to participate in its 
foundation. Its main function will be 
to effect on account of the state the pay- 
ment of indemnities prescribed by the 
bill concerning the reparation of war 
damages. Moreover, it will make to 
the small industrials and traders ad- 
vances with a maximum expiration of 
ten years and to the amount of 500 



million francs, of which four-fifths will 
be allotted to the invaded districts. 

These operations will be made by 
means of funds obtained through the 
issue in France or abroad of obligations 
guaranteed by the inscription in the 
budget of the state of the annuities cor- 
responding to their interest and amor- 
tizement. On the other hand, the 
Credit National will be allowed to de- 
velop its operations also by issuing ob- 
ligations not guaranteed in the sense 
just described. It is believed that, 
thanks to the experience and financial 
standing of its founders, the new in- 
stitution will be able to avail itself 
largely of this last form of credit. 



BANQUE DE PARIS ET DES PAY8-BAS 

The general assembly of the stock- 
holders of the Banque de Paris et des 
Pavs-Bas has taken place in Paris 
under the presidency of Mr. Griolet, the 
president of the council of administra- 
tion. The bank has given the largest 
possible help to the financial operations 
of the French state during the war. 
This cooperation has been extended also 
to the credits opened abroad for the 
financial arrangements with allied and 
neutral countries. The bank has taken 
an important part in the negotiations 
which led to the credit of 350 million 
pesetas arranged by a consortium of 
Spanish banks. 

The total balance of the bank for 
1918 amounts to 681,373,453 francs, 
which figure represents an augmentation 
of 61,563,128 francs in comparison with 
the balance of 1917. The dividends for 
the same period have been forty francs 
per share; that is, eight per cent., 
against thirty-five francs or seven per 
cent, in 1917. 

A NEW BANK 



The Comptoir National d’Escompte 
de Paris and the Credit Lyonnais have 
contributed in common to the formation 
of a new bank with a capital of 25 
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ROTTERDAMSCHE 

BANKVEREENIGING 

ROTTERDAM AMSTERDAM 

THE HAGUE 



Capital fully paid F. 50.000.000,- 

Reserve Fund F. 17.000.000,- 



COLLECTIONS - LETTERS OF CREDIT — 

DOCUMENTARY CREDITS - FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
PURCHASE AND SALE OF STOCKS AND SHARES 

EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 



million francs. The bank bears the 
name “I/Union poor le Credit a 1’ In- 
dustrie Nationale.” The function of 
this financial institution will be to help 
the development of industrial, commer- 
cial and agricultural enterprises either 
by extending credits or by disposing of 
shares and obligations. Through its 
connection with the two greatest finan- 
cial institutions of France, the new bank 
will be able to achieve its work of pro- 
moting the business interests of the 
country. 

The president of the council of ad- 
ministration is Emile Bethenod. presi- 
dent of the Credit Lyonnais, and the 
vice-president is Paul Boyer, president 
of the Comptoir National d’Escompte 
de Paris. The members of the council 
of administration all belong to the staff 
of the two great institutions named. 

A NATIONAL LOTTERY 

A certain number of deputies have in- 
troduced a bill regarding the institu- 
tion of a national lottery of 30 billion 
francs by bonds of 20 francs with twen- 
ty per cent, of lots and with a monthly 
drawing for five years. Every drawing 
will comprise one hundred lots of 100,- 
000 francs, 200 lots of 50,000 francs, 
400 lots of 25,000 francs, 1,000 lots of 
10,000 francs, 2,000 lots of 5,000 
francs, 10,000 lots of 1,000 francs, 20,- 
000 lots of 500 francs, 40,000 lots of 
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250 francs, and 200,000 lots of 100 
francs. It is thus hoped that a large 
portion of the war burden will be liqui- 
dated in a way which does not directly 
affect the financial resources of the 
people at large. 

MEASURES AGAINST THE HIGH COST OP 
LIVING 

The following four measures have 
been taken against the high cost of liv- 
ing in France: (1) The system of depots 
for the retail selling of foodstuffs; (2) 
the opening of restaurants with meals 
at reasonable prices; (3) the distribu- 
tion and selling of war stocks at cost 
price through the medium of coopera- 
tive societies; (4) a service of repres- 
sion of all speculation regarding food 
and commodities of first necessity. 

Henry Roy, a member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, has been appointed the 
Government commissary for the execu- 
tion of the measures. In taking the 
above measures against the high cost of 
living, the administration has had in 
view more the food and the articles of 
first necessity than the price of mer- 
chandise in general. The movement 
looking to a state control of production 
and consumption is, however, gaining 
ground not only on account of the high 
cost of living, but also on account of 
the depreciation of the French ex- 
change. 
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DIRECTORS 
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Economic Conditions in Italy 



Italy’s economic and financial 

PROBLEMS 

T^HE financial situation of Italy con- 
tinues to be critical. Recent sta- 
tistics show that the debt of the coun- 
try was increased by almost nine billion 
lire since the signing of the armistice. 
The majority of Italian business men 
and economists think that the solution 
lies in the development of the country’s 
industry and commerce. In order to 
achieve this it is necessary to remove 
the restrictions on imports and exports. 
On the other hand, the Government 
shrinks from accepting this policy on 
the ground that an unrestricted trade 
under prevailing conditions would nec- 
essarily lead to an adverse balance of 
imports over exports. Such a situation 
would contribute to a further deprecia- 
tion in the Italian exchange, which has 
already reached an appalling stage. 

Before the war the adverse balance 



of Italy’s trade was about one billion 
lire. This deficit was, however, met by 
the gold received from tourists and 
Italian emigrants. These sources are 
now out of the question and will con- 
tinue to be so for some time to come. 

The government is inclined to intro- 
duce a system of state monopolies in or- 
der to solve the problem, but such a 
step is regarded^ as unwise by the ma- 
jority of industrial leaders. The gen- 
eral view prevailing in industrial and 
financial circles of the country is for 
the complete freedom of imports and 
exports. It is believed that under such 
conditions the trade balance will be re- 
stored much more quickly than under a 
continual state control. 

Italy’s finances are reflected in the 
following statement of facts made by 
the Minister of Finances recently. A 
deficit of 2 billion 750 million lire is 
foreseen for the period 1919-1920. The 
public debt has reached the figure of 77 
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billion, 768 million lire, of which 20,303 
million lire are made up of Treasury 
bonds. The foreign debt has increased 
from 13,851 million lire to 19,008 mil- 
lion lire. On the other hand, the de- 
posits in the saving postal banks have 
augmented from 3,200 million lire to 
4,050 million lire. In order to meet the 
deficit an extraordinary progressive tax 
on wealth is considered as probable in 
the near future. The average rate of 
the tax will be fifteen per cent. Small 
fortunes will be exempted from this tax : 

RESUMPTION OF TRADE WITH GERMANY 

The resumption of trade with Ger- 
many has been allowed in Italy since 
July 27. This measure has been taken 
chiefly for economic purposes and with- 
out any political consideration. In fact, 
in spite of the economic interchange 
between the two countries, the Italian 
Government has not lifted the seques- 
tration of the property belonging to 
Germans in Italy. The decision in this 
matter depends upon the Paris Confer- 
ence. 

In resuming trade relations with Ger- 
many, Italy expects to mitigate the situ- 
ation of her industries as regards raw 
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materials. The proximity of the coun- 
try and the commercial facilities exist- 
ing before the war have led to the 
conviction that the resumption of trade 
with that country is dictated by Italy's 
economic interests. 

THE CUSTOM HOUSE REVENUE 

The revenue of the Italian custom 
houses during the year 1918-1919, end- 
ing June 30, shows an increase of 7 
million lire in comparison with the 
precedent period; that is to say, 614 
million lire against 607 million lire. In 
comparison with the estimate of the 
budget, which was 412 million lire, the 
revenue represents an excess of 202 mil- 
lion lire. The wheat imported has 
reached the amount of 1,808,000 tons 
against 1,345,000 tons during the pe- 
riod 1917-1918. 

The customs tariff of 1887 is the ba- 
sis of Italy's custom taxes. The Gov- 
ernment has in view a radical modifica- 
tion of this tariff in order to meet the 
new conditions. The chief feature of 
the new tariff will be an augmentation 
of the rate of taxes on articles of lux- 
ury imported. 
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Economic Conditions in Belgium 



THE REORGANIZATION OF THE BELGIAN 
RAILWAYS 

'THE administration of the Belgian 
railways as a dependency of a 
department has proved to be inadequate. 
The Belgian Government has a pro- 
jected bill which confides the adminis- 
tration of the railways to an autonomous 
body, constituted under the form of a 
national management. Such a body will 
be a sort of a business concern of which 
the state will be the only stockholder. 
The management is entrusted to a coun- 
cil of administration under the direct 
responsibility of the Railroad Minister. 
The income of the railroads will be elim- 
inated from the budget, though it will 
flow into the treasury. The new sys- 
tem is very much like that of the Swiss 
railroad administration. 

BANQUE NATIONALS DE BELGIQUE 

The Banque Nationale de Belgique 
has resumed the publication of its 
weekly situation, interrupted by the war. 
In order to obtain an insight into the 
conditions of this financial institution it 
is well to compare its balance of July 
23, 1914, with that of June 19, 1919: 

ASSETS 

July 23, 1914 June 19, 1919 
Francs Francs 

Gold 261,625,000 265,785,000 

Silver 69,074,000 26,197,000 

Foreign securities 136,777,000 34,209,000 

Belgian securities 517,105,000 345,290,000 

Advances on pub- 
lic funds 58,000,000 84,398,000 

Advances to the 

state 5,646,318,000 

Provincial bonds 480,000,000 

Public funds 119,069,000 190,626,000 



Total 1,061,660,000 7,072,823 ,000 

LIABILITIES 

July 23, 1914 June 19, 1919 
Francs Francs 

Capital and re- 
serves 92324,000 97,034,000 

Notes in circula- 
tion 976,399,000 4,699,757,000 

Current accounts 

of the Treasury 19,109,000 1,074,185,000 
Private current 

accounts 67,194,000 1,194,076,000 

Miscellaneous . . . 5,515,000 2,950,000 

Total 1,160,541,000 7,068,002,000 



One sees that the Banque Nationale, 
in spite of the war, has managed not 
only to hold its gold reserve, but also 
to increase it by several millions. On 
the other hand, its silver reserve has di- 
minished by 43 million francs. This 
fact was due to the panic at the begin- 
ning of hostilities when many people 
came to exchange their notes, whose re- 
imbursement was made exclusively in 
silver pieces of five francs. The for- 
eign securities held by the bank had 
also diminished during the war, a fact 
due to the international insecurity 
through which Belgium was passing. It 
is, however, hoped that this source of 
funds will again reach the pre-war 
amount, judging by the augmentation 
during the months of June and July. 

The Banque Nationale has been un- 
able to play an active role in the 
financing of the Belgian State during 
the war because the Germans took hold 
of all its operations as soon as they 
occupied Brussels. Its financial help to 
the Belgian Government began since the 
signing of the armistice. As seen in 
the above table, the advances to the 
state amount to 5,646,318,000 francs. 
This amount was chiefly used to replace 
the circulation of the mark, imposed by 
the enemy during the invasion. The re- 
placement of the German marks ex- 
plains the abnormal amount of bank 
notes in circulation. The monetary in- 
flation is a little attenuated by the 
credit which the Belgian State actually 
possesses both at home and abroad. 
Finally, the unusual figure of private 
current accounts is the natural result 
of the present economic and financial 
conditions of the country, which are 
prevailing also in the majority of Eu- 
ropean countries. The excessive abun- 
dance of paper money, the enormous 
war benefits realized by some deposi- 
tors, and the stagnation of business with 
regard to the employment of capital, 
explain why the current accounts of 
the bank have augmented. On the 
whole, the situation of the Banque Na- 
tionale de Belgique is prosperous, and 
the bank is prepared to take an active 
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YY7 1 T H enormous natural resources South 
W Africa presents one of the most promising 
fields for development. Her needs represent 
practically the entire range of necessities and 
luxuries from mining, mill and agricultural 
machinery and building materials, to auto- 
mobiles, motorcycles and musical instruments. 

Our 400 branches are at the disposal of Ameri- 
can business men. 

Trade and credit information on request 

National Bank of South Africa, Ltd. 

New York Office, 10 Wall Street R. E. Saunders, Agent 

Head Office London Offices 

Pretoria, Transvaal Circus Place, London Wall, E. C. 

E. C. Reynolds, General Manager 18 St. Swithins Lane, E. C. 4 

25 Cockspur St., S. W. 

Total Resources over $ 287,000,000 
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hand in the reconstruction work of the 
country. 

THE ECONOMIC POLICY OF BELGIUM 

The committee on economic affairs of 
the Belgian Chamber of Deputies has 
sent to the Government the following 
remarks concerning the economic policy 
which Belgium should follow in order 
to redress its economic conditions. Bel- 
gium will remain true to her pre-war 
policy of free interchange toward other 
nations. However, this policy cannot 
be observed toward the central powers 
as long as these have not restored and 
repaid the losses caused by the ruin of 
Belgian industries. There will be a 
double tariff, one for all the allied and 
friendly countries, another for the cen- 
tral powers. The taxes on foodstuffs 
and raw material will be suppressed. A 
permanent commission made up of rep- 
resentatives of Parliament, commerce, 
industry and agriculture will supervise 
all questions pertaining to foreign trade 
and the regulations of the custom house. 

Expansion of the Business of 
London Banks 

^THE “Monthly Review/* published 
by the London Joint City and Mid- 
land Bank, says that there has been a 
further considerable expansion in the 
resources of the banks of London dur- 
ing the half-year ended June 80. This 
is shown in the compilation of the prin- 
cipal figures of the five largest members 
of the London Bankers* Clearing House, 
the deposits of which represent about 
two-thirds of the total deposits of the 
banks of the United Kingdom, exclud- 
ing the Bank of England. The figures 
presented indicate the position just be- 
fore the outbreak of the war, on De- 
cember 31, 1918, and on June 30 last. 
During the past half-year the deposits 
of the five great banks have expanded 
by almost 200 millions to just over 1,500 
millions pounds sterling. Five years 
ago the deposits of these banks as now 
constituted amounted to 639 millions, 
so that in the interval the addition has 
been 865 millions, or an increase of 
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135 per cent. This large increase has 
been due in the main to the creation of 
credit, resulting from direct and indi- 
rect investment by the banks in Govern- 
ment securities. Only a relatively small 
amount of the addition is attributable to 
the exclusion from the pre-war totals 
of the figures of certain provincial in- 
stitutions which have since been amal- 
gamated with the London banks. 

The combined expansion of 865 mil- 
lions in deposits is reflected on the 
other side of the accounts by an increase 
of 184 millions in cash, 212 millions 
in money at call and at short notice, 
172 millions in investments, and 809 
millions in bills and advances. Com- 
pared with the position at the end of 
December, 1918, an increase of 71 mil- 
lions is recorded in the holding of money 
at call and short notice, and of only 19 
millions in bills and advances. This 
arises in large measure from the tem- 
porary suspension of Treasury bill sales 
at the end of May. 
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BRANCHES AND 
AFFILIATED BANKS 
FRANCE 

MERCANTILE BANK 
OF THE AMERICAS 

11 bis Boulevard Hanaunmun, Paris 

SPAIN 

MERCANTILE BANK 
OF THE AMERICAS 

Rambla de los 

Estudlos^anuda 2. Barcelona 

COLOMBIA 

Banco Mercantil Americano 
de Colombia 

Bogota. Barranquilla. Cartagena, 
Medellin. Mammies, Giraraot. 
Call, Honda, Armenia 

PERU 

Banco Mercantil Americano 
del Peru 

Lima. Arequipa. Chidayo. 
Callao, Trujillo 

VENEZUELA 

Banco Mercantil Americano 
de Caracas 
Caracas. La Guayra 

BRAZIL 

American Mercantile Bank 
of Brazil 
Para. Pernambuco. 

NICARAGUA 

National Bank of Nicaragua 

Managua, Bluefletds, Leon, 
Granada 

CUBA 

Banco Mercantil Americano 
de Cuba 
Habana 

HONDURAS 

Banco Atlantida 
_ La Ceiba. Tegucigalpa. 

San Pedro Sula, Puerto Cortex 



A FOREIGN 
TRADE BANK for 
the MIDDLE WEST 

This Bank announces the 
expansion of its foreign bank' 
ing facilities through the open- 
ing, on September third, of a 
branch office in New Orleans. 

The New Orleans branch believes 
that, with the cooperation of the New 
Orleans and middle west bankers, it 
can be of distinct aid in promoting the 
foreign trade interests of the Mississippi 
Valley. It operates solely as a foreign 
trade bank and does not accept deposits. 
Its aim is to supplement the facilities 
already provided by local banks. 

* * * 

A folder describing our facil' 
ities will be sent upon request. 
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The Solvency of the Allies 



T HAT the present resources and 
producing power of the four 
principal European Allies are 
ample to enable them not only to meet 
all war obligations, but regain their 
normal position in the world’s business 
as well, is brought forth in the illus- 
trated booklet, “The Solvency of the 
Allies/* a comprehensive survey of Eu- 
ropean financial conditions published by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. The booklet presents an impar- 
tial analysis of the war debts — internal 
and external — of Great Britain, France, 
Belgium and Italy; an especially vital 
subject in this country, since our own 
Government is the largest creditor of 
the Allies. In the introduction, the 
booklet says in part: 

The larger portion of the war debt of 
the Allies is internal. The ability to meet 
an internal debt is purely a fiscal problem, 
because there are no additions or subtrac- 
tions to the national wealth and the pay- 



ment of interest on the debt implies the 
taxation of the people as a whole, inter- 
est being paid to present holders of the 
bonds, which effects only a partial redistri- 
bution of the national wealth. 

The problem of meeting external debts is 
of vital significance to the national wealth 
of the country. It means the actual ship- 
ping out of products, and does not add to 
the wealth of the country. However, during 
the period of war finance, the crEation of 
an external debt is of material benefit, be- 
cause it increases the power of a warring 
nation to obtain supplies of materials pro- 
duced by other peoples, thereby adding to 
its war-making power. This is a burden 
rightly to be borne by future generations. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Great Britain’s expenditures growing 
directly and indirectly out of the war 
greatly exceed those of any other Allied 
nation. Eighty-two per cent, of the 
debt thus accumulated is internal, and 
involves no transfer of wealth to other 
countries. Of the external debt the 
booklet says: 
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WE assist manufacturers and 
merchants in financing their 
exports and imports. Our 
officers will be glad to confer 
with you. 

BRANCHES 

Havana, Cuba Panama City, Panama 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil Cristobal, Canal Zone 

Brussels, Belgium Cali, Colombia 

Port au Prince, Haiti Harbin, Manchuria 



Imports and exports financed, drafts and letters of 
credit issued, bills of exchange negotiated and 
collected, acceptances given against shipments of 
merchandise, or any other foreign banking busi- 
ness transacted. 



American Foreign 

Banking corporation 

53 Broadway, New York 

ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Chairman of the Board 
ARCHIBALD KAINS, President 

HAYDEN B. HARRIS, Vice-President E. FLEICHMANN. Vice-President 

A. G. FLETCHER, Vice President C. A. MACKENZIE, Secy.-Treaa. 
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The interest and amortization of the other 
eighteen per cent, of the debt, which is 
owed abroad, will amount to approximately 
$360,000,000. As an offset, the interest due 
Great Britain on advances made to Allies 
and Dominions amounts approximately to 
1.3 times the total interest on the external 
debt. Payments, in the main, will have to 
be made in the form of commodities or 
service, which, in international trade ac- 
counts, contribute to the credit or export 
side of the ledger. To what extent Eng- 
land’s export trade will be stimulated by 
this situation is problematic. For many 
years the United Kingdom has imported 
more goods than it has exported, but this 
so-called unfavorable balance of trade has 
been offset by international payments which 
do not enter into the reports of foreign 
trade. 

FOREIGN - INVESTMENTS 

Chief among these counter-balancing items 
in the case of Britain have been the re- 
turns from investments abroad and the re- 
ceipts of British owned ocean-carriers. 

It is estimated that British foreign in- 
vestments before the war amounted to $19,- 
464,000,000, and that they now approximate 
$14,500,000,000. Broadly speaking, then, the 
returns from foreign investment that may 
be relied upon in balancing the interna- 



tional account have been reduced by about 
one-fourth during the war. Nevertheless, 
the remaining foreign investments exceed the 
external debt by about $8,000,000,000 and 
the yield from these investments at normal 
rates would not only pay the interest on 
that debt but also leave a large margin to 
England’s credit. 

As an offset to England's loss of man- 
power in the war, the booklet cites the 
manifold improvements in the industrial 
organization of the country during the 
war, particularly in the manufacturing 
industry, where old-fashioned machin- 
ery and ideas have been replaced by 
fool-proof tools capable of manipulation 
by unskilled labor. Standardization of 
products and processes has also made 
the loss of man-power in industry less 
keenly felt. On this point it is said: 

Much depends upon the spirit and temper 
of a people. Their record of achievements 
in industry and finance has amply demon- 
strated the capacity of the English for do- 
ing big things in a big way, and for meet- 
ing emergencies with the requisite energy 
and ability. In view of the advantages 
accruing from a century of progress in 
the realms of industry and finance, it may 
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be expected that Great Britain will again ate with the country’s resources and ad- 
recover from the effects of war no less vantageous location, 
quickly than it did a century ago. 

BELGIUM 



FRANCE 

France, though heavily burdened by the 
internal debt contracted during the war, 
will be able to carry her external debt with 
no great difficulty, it is predicted. Of the 
total debt, about $5,785,000,000 is external. 
As offsets to the external debt, there are 
French investments abroad estimated at 
$8,100,000,000. The peace budget of France 
will require approximately 16,000,000,000 or 
17,000,000,000 francs, which is three times 
the budget of 1914. The service of the debt, 
which it is estimated will be 200,000,000,000 
francs in 1920, is placed at 10,000,000,000 
francs. 

France recovered rapidly after the over- 
whelming defeat and loss of important ter- 
ritory in 187*0. Now, heartened by victory 
and with productive equipment enlarged, it 
may be expected that recovery in the pres- 
ent period of reconstruction will be no less 
phenomenal than in the earlier period. The 
fundamental economic situation appears to 
be on a sound basis. With some outside 
assistance in the form of capital and labor, 
there may be built up a great industrial na- 
tion — the New France, sharing in the ex- 
panding world trade on a scale commensur- 
4 



Belgium’s case is unique in that the coun- 
try was almost completely overrun by the 
enemy, although the sudden invasion hin- 
dered mobilization to such an extent that 
the depletion of man-power was less, pro- 
portionately, than that experienced by any 
other belligerent nation. 

The proved industrial capacity and de- 
pendable character of the masses of the 
Belgian workers are the nation’s best assets 
in the present emergency. The record of the 
nation’s achievements in the past and its 
quiet and confident grappling with present 
difficulties are the surest guarantee that Bel- 
gium can and will conquer in peace as she 
did in war. 

ITALY 



The definite completion of Italian unity 
as a result of the recent war affords Italy 
the first opportunity to use the country’s 
economic resources freely in the creation of 
a modern industrial system. This achieve- 
ment has been made at great cost to the 
Italian people, of course. While the na- 
tional debt has been greatly increased, at 
the same time the country’s economic power 
has been enhanced. 

The debt of Italy on March 31, 1919, in- 
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Developing Commerce 
With the British Colonies 



The African British Crown Provinces are potentially the richest 
colonial possessions of Great’ Britain. Large exporters of natural 
products, they import manufactured articles in practically every 
known character of goods. Imports into Nigeria alone during the 
past year in nine important articles of commerce totalled more than 
$15, OCX), ooo, divided as follows: 

Cotton Goods $7,500,000 

Coopers Stores 1,753,000 

Tobacco 1,530,000 

Salt 1,500,030 

Flour 530,000 

Sacks and Bags 1,000,000 

Kerosene Oil 350,000 

Bread and Biscuits 160,000 

Iron and Steel 1,250,000 

Exports in four leading commodities were divided as follows: 

Palm Oils $5,000,000 

Palm Kernels 5,000,000 

Tin Ore 4,000,000 

Hides and Skins 3,500,000 

American merchants and manufacturers will find in British West 
and North Africa rich markets capable of wonderful development. 
To all desiring to enter them the bank of British West Africa extends 
its fullest facilities for co-operation and service in developing trade 
with that territory. 

BRANCHES: 



Egypt 
Morocco 
Canary Islands 
Gambia 



Sierra Leone 
Liberia 

French Ivory Coast 
Gold Coast and Ashanti 



Togoland 
Nigeria 
Fernando Po 



Our New York Agents will be glad to provide information on trade 
to these colonies. 

Bank of British West Africa 



Limited 



New York Office — 100 Beaver Street. 

Head Office, London R. R. Appleby, N. Y. Agent 



Subscribed Capital $ 10 , 000,000 



Paid Up $ 4 , 000,000 



Surplus and Undivided Profits $ 2 , 000,000 
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eluding paper money, was $13,079,918,807, 
of which about three-fourths was internal. 
The external debt, amounting to $3,330,141,- 
784, consisted entirely of credits extended 
during the war by the United States Gov- 
ernment and the Allies. The pre-war debt was 
approximately $2,6*3 1,748,000. The unnual 
interest on the entire debt as of March 31, 
1919, Is approximately $577,234,230. 

Italy is well situated to serve as the prin- 
cipal entre-pot between thj Far East and 
Central and Southern Europe. Italians 
with their historic legacy of maritime su- 
premacy and their proved initiative will 
not fail to avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity to develop Italian industry and com- 
merce. 

SUMMARY 

Stupendous as are Europe’s financial bur- 
dens, titanic as are its economic tasks, one 
of its paramount problems is essentially 
psychological. In order to recover rapidly 
from the effects of the war, Europe needs, 
quite ns urgently as it requires machinery 
and raw materials, a revival of Industrial 
will-nower. We should remember that, in 
the final analysis, the products of the mines, 
fields, and factories won the war and that 
Ihey alone can win the greater victory of 



peace. It is for the purpose of enabling 
Europe to obtain quantities of these vital 
products and to regain her industrial will- 
power that we must do our full duty in 
the present wmrld crisis. 

Ihe United States is abundantly equipped 
to perform its proper function in the peace 
era. This country produces twenty per cent 
of the world's supply of gold; twenty-five 
per cent, of the world’s supply of wheat; 
forty per cent, of the world's iron and 
steel; forty per cent, of the world’s sil- 
ver; fifty per cent, of the world's zinc; 
fifty-two per cent, of the world’s aluminum; 
sixty per cent, of the world’s cotton; sixty- 
six per cent, of the world's supply of oil, 
and seventy-five per cent, of the world’s 
corn This country refines eighty per cent 
of the world's copper, and operates forty 
per cent, of the world’s railroads. 

But most valuable of all, the stimulus 
which the dire necessities of war supplied 
to American inventiveness, resourcefulness, 
productiveness, courage, and spirit of ad- 
venture, constitutes a national asset w'hich 
not only transcends the bounds of materia! 
computation but challenges the boldest 
imagination. In brief, American genius, 
efficiency, and common sense must aid our 
gallant Allies in achieving the still greater 
victory of peace, 
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Bankers in the United States and Canada are invited to make use of 
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dealt with, and proceeds remitted by draft or cable transfer on New York, 
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North American Mails are usually delivered in Manchester and Uverpool earlier than in London. 



Tribute to Sir Edward Holden 



A LTHOUGH The Bankers Maga- 
^ ^ zine has already made mention of 
the death of Sir Edward Holden, it 
finds a more extended account of his 
banking services in the “Monthly Re- 
view, “ of September 1, published by 
the London Joint City and Midland 
Bank, and this is reproduced below: 

I T is with profound sorrow that we have 
to chronicle the great loss which the 
London Joint City and Midland Bank 
and those connected with its administra- 
tion have sustained by the death of Sir Ed- 
ward H. Holden, Bart., for some years past 
its chairman and managing director. The 
deeply deplored event took place suddenly in 
Scotland on July 23, in his 72d year. It is 
not this hank alone that has suffered an im- 
measurable loss. The world of finance in 
the widest meaning of the phrase has lost a 
sagacious authority; the government have 
lost a prudent counsellor; and the commer- 
cial community is very much the poorer by 
the loss of an expert preeminent in his ex- 
perience of everything connected with the 
financing of trade. Those who are left to 
carry on the work which he so successfully 



initiated and developed can never forget 
that Sir Edward’s foresight and compre- 
hensive grasp of essentials were the chief 
instruments in transforming a small provin- 
cial bank into the leading joint-stock bank 
of the world. This fact is in itself some 
measure of the greatness of the personality 
that has ceased to direct us, and it is but 
natural that in the closing years of his full 
life the man who did so much to revolution- 
ize modern banking by vastly enlarging its 
scope and influence should have been a great 
figure in international finance. 

Although the leading circumstances in Sir 
Edward’s life have already been set forth 
by the press of this and other countries, it 
seems fitting that they should be recounted 
in this “Review.” Born May 11, 1848, at 
Tottington (now in the Hey wood Division 
of), Lancashire, he spent most of his youth 
and early manhood in the neighboring vil- 
lage of Summerseat, in the little cemetery 
of which his mortal remains were laid to 
rest last month. In the day school of that 
village he received his early education, both 
as scholar and pupil teacher, and it was 
there, too, that he became acquainted with 
the lady who was afterwards his wife. In 
1867 some friendly influence obtained for 
him a junior clerkship in the Manchester 
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and County Bank, and from this unobtrusive 
beginning on the lowest rung of the ladder 
he rose without favor and by his own sheer 
merit. During the fourteen years which he 
spent in the service of that bank, he was 
always striving for self-improvement He 
joined the night classes at Owen’s College, 
and made a diligent study of political econ- 
omy, logic, and law, as well as of the prin- 
ciples of banking as then understood, and 
thus equipped himself with theoretical 
knowledge which he afterwards applied to 
practical experience. 

In 1881 Sir Edward migrated to Birming- 
ham, where he obtained an appointment as 
accountant of the Birmingham and Midland 
Bank. This institution, established in 1836, 
was the nucleus of the present London Joint 
City and Midland Bank. At the time of his 
appointment it was a relatively small con- 
cern with three branch offices, a paid-up 
capital of £300,000, and deposits of $2,048,- 
000. Here Sir Edward’s rise was almost 
phenomenally rapid. The new accountant 
displayed such valuable qualities that he be- 
came successively secretary, assistant man- 
ager, assistant general manager, joint gen- 
eral manager and general manager. And 
even these steps, important though they 
were, were but approaches to the higher and 
almost autocratic dual position of chairman 
and managing director which he had occu- 
pied for some years prior to his death. 



The Birmingham and Midland, before he 
joined it, had acquired three small banks, 
and it was not until Sir Edward fthen Mr.) 
Holden had become familiar with his new 
surroundings that the bank’s policy of ex- 
pansion received its first important impetus. 
He began by opening new branches, and,’ 
having given his directors tangible proof of 
the soundness of his judgment, prevailed 
upon them in 1889 to reject an offer of amal- 
gamation from another bank and to allow 
him to buy his first bank. The venture was 
a success and thereafter the tide of amal- 
gamation flowed swiftly. For the first few 
years he confined his attention to little 
banks, the principal absorption being that 
of the Central Bank of London in 1891, 
when the name was changed to the London 
and Midland, blit the success of his policy 
emboldened him, and in 1898 he took over 
the City Bank, a comparatively large Lon^ 
don institution. This amalgamation involved 
a further change in the name of the bank to 
the London City and Midland, by which it 
was known until last autumn, when the 
London Joint Stock Bank was taken over 
and the present title was adopted. Particu- 
lars of the amalgamations for which Sir 
Edward was responsible are given on a later 
page, where we also show the position of 
the bank when he entered it in 1881 and at 
the end of the last half-year. 

It would be misleading to lay stress only 
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upon the great expansion of the hank’s busi- 
ness that has resulted from amalgamation. 
It was Sir Edward's policy, more especially 
after he became managing director in 1998 
and chairman in 1908, to originate and carry 
out extensions and improvements of all kinds 
with a view to enabling this bank to be in 
the forefront of banking competition. He 
was the first British banker to establish a 
foreign exchange department, to open 
branches on a wide scale throughout the 
country; and to enter the banking fields of 
Ireland and Scotland, and was among the 
first to open special departments for dealing 
in stock and share transactions, shipping, 
and with trusts and wills, to mention only 
a few of his improvements. That he was 
successful in these directions is evident from 
the results achieved, and the fact that other 
institutions have imitated his policy is proof, 
If any were needed, of its practical utility. 
Throughout his later years, during which 
time the hanks of the country were increas- 
ing in size and in power, he was a great 
believer in free competition and always set 
his face resolutely against anything in the 
nature of a “ring," or against anything which 
might deprive the public of facilities to 
which thpy were legitimately entitled. In 
addition to his exceptional powers of organi- 
zation and concentration he possessed the 
still more exceptional gift of imagination, 
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that great gift without which signal tri- 
umph can hardly be achieved in any busi- 
ness. His distinguished career shows that 
he had great ideas; that his mind was ever 
alert to the possibilities of accelerated 
growth; and that his application of the one 
and encouragement of the other were based 
upon the soundest principles of commercial 
prudence. In a word, his enterprise though 
bold and ambitious was regulated by a fine 
sense of proportion and a total absence of 
anything in the nature of adventure. It 
was imagination harnessed to sound judg- 
ment When to the qualities enumerated 
are added those of strength and nobility of 
character, the sum total is a convincing ex- 
planation of Sir Edward's power. 

His public speeches were prepared with 
a thoroughness which characterized nil his 
work and covered a wide range of financial 
and economic subjects. For some years 
before the war he strongly advocated the 
necessity for increasing gold reserves, and 
pleaded for the adoption of a currency sys- 
tem more responsive to the requirements* of 
the country. His views did not invariably 
pass unchallenged, but that there was al- 
ways a large public anxious to know what 
he had to say and to give him a respectful 
and generally an appreciative hearing is 
evident from the demand for these speeches 
of which nearly one hundred thousand copies 
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were circulated in pamphlet form each year. 

The Government was glad to secure the 
benefit of his knowledge and services, more 
particularly in 1914, when the sudden out- 
break of war threatened us with a financial 
crisis. The assistance he then gave, directly 
and indirectly, was of the greatest value and 
helped very considerably in the solution of 
the problems confronting the country. 
Again, in the autumn of 1915 Sir Edward 
visited the L^nited States as a member of 
the Anglo-French Commission to discuss 
with the American authorities the question 
of stabilizing the exchanges and the nego- 
tiation of a joint loan for England and 
France. The visit of the Commission was 
a success, and an improvement in the ex- 
changes, resulting from the placing of a loan 
for 500 million dollars, preceded the peg- 
ging of sterling at the rate of 4.7(5 This 
loan was the only one issued in America 
without the deposit of collateral security 
before the United States entered the war. 
Tlvs distinctive feature and the success of 
the issue have frequently been attributed to 
the efforts of Sir Edward, who was able to 
induce his wide circle of American banking 
friends to rally to th? support of the loan. 
Throughout the war he was in touch with 
the Treasury on matters of national finance, 
and materially assisted each successive 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the issue 
of the various loans. His advice, in brief, 



was sought on all important financial and 
economic problems both at home and abroad. 

In 1906 Sir Edward became the Liberal 
representative in Parliament of the Heywood 
Division of Lancashire which, as already 
stated, included the home of his boyhood. 
He gave a good deal of time to committee 
work, more particularly in connection with 
finance, but the heavy labors involved in 
the control of the bank influenced his re- 
tirement from the House of Commons in 
1910. In his own interests and in those of 
the bank Sir Edward was wise to abandon 
Parliamentary life, and to concentrate his 
energies upon the institution which was al- 
ways his prime consideration, and which 
he regarded as his life’s work. In 1909 the 
honor of a baronetcy was bestowed upon him 
in recognition of his eminence as a banker 
and his valued help and advice to the Gov. 
eminent of the day, but further honors he 
firmly refused. 

This sketch would be incomplete if it 
omitted to mention one of Sir Edward’s 
qualities which perhaps, is not always asso- 
ciated with the successful man of business. 
A bank manager, if he is to do justice to 
his bank, must often repress his personal 
feelings. This necessity may lead to the 
unfair inference that he has no feelings. 
Anyone who ever thought this of Sir Ed- 
ward Holden made a colossal mistake. In 
the 1 very essence of his nature he was a 
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tender-hearted man, and, outside the re- 
strictions imposed by his responsibility to 
others, was more amenable than most men 
to an appeal for charity or to a plea for 
forbearance. With the numberless private 
exercises of such good nature we have no 
concern, but there are public, or at least 
semi-public, actions to which reference may 
suitably be made. As a Lancashire man 
he was instrumental in founding in July, 
1917, a rfwi ii fy fo r m in istering to the needs 
of wounded Lancastrians in London hospi- 
tals. Large sums of money were* collected, 
to which he himself made generous contri- 
butions, and these were applied to the pur- 
chase of comforts for the wounded soldiers 
from his old county. So successful was the 
work that Sir Edward was solicited to 
found a similar Society for wounded War- 
wickshire lads in London, and this he did 
with equally satisfactory results. He also 
acted as Hon. Treasurer of the Chevrons 
Club, and recently started an employment 
bureau for finding work for non-commis- 
sioned officers and men. 

One more example of his beneficent activ- 
ity may be cited. In 1911 it was found that 
the constitution of the Yorkshire Penny 
Bank was in need of revision. Sir Edward 
took up the matter with other important 
banks, devised a scheme of reconstitution, 
and from that time until his death personal- 
ly directed the policy of the newly-formed 



institution with conspicuous success. To- 
day the Yorkshire Penny Bank has over 
900,000 accounts aggregating £26,000,000, 
and no bank in the country is in a sounder 
or more liquid condition. 

Sir Edward, in these voluntary ministra- 
tions to the needs of others as well as in 
countless acts of kindness to those with 
whom he was in daily contact, showed that 
the inflexible man of business had a very 
human side. He was an illustrious example 
of what can be done by perseverance and 
integrity in achieving a great position. His 
name as that of a great financier will be 
honored and remembered for years to come, 
but it is as the loyal friend of those who 
had the privilege of serving him that he will 
be held in affectionate remembrance in the 
London Joint City and Midland Bank. 

Extension of Activities of 
Lloyds Bank, Limited 

/^JONCERNING the acquisition by 
Lloyds Bank, Limited, of shares in 
the National Bank of New Zealand, 
Limited, and the Bank of British West 
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Africa, Limited, “Lloyds Bank Month- 
ly Financial Report” says: 

We announced last month that a further 
extension of the activities of Lloyds Bank 
Limited had occurred owing to the acquisi- 
tion of shares in the National Bank of New 
Zealand Limited and the Bank of British 
West Africa Limited. Thereby Lloyds 
Bank becomes a partner in two important 
businesses working in different parts of the 
world and is thus able to add very consid- 
erably to existing facilities for the conduct 
of international trade. Indirectly, further 
facilities will be afforded its customers in 
another part of the world as a company 
has been formed by Lloyds Bank and two 
other banks in conjunction with the British 
Trade Corporation, under the title of the 
South Russian Banking Agency, for the 
purpose of providing banking facilities and 
of fostering trade relations between South- 
ern Russia and this country. Four direc- 
tors have been appointed — one by each of 
the founding institutions. 

The National Bank of New Zealand, Lim- 
ited, is incorporated in England under the 
Companies Act and in New Zealand by 
Special Act of the General Assembly. It 
was formed in 1872 with a paid-up capital 
of £350,000. At the present time the au- 
thorized capital is £3,000,000 in 400,000 
shares of £7 10s. each. On March 31st 
last 300,000 shares had been issued and 
£2 10s. per share paid up, so that the paid- 
up capital was £750,000. The reserve fund 
was £730,000, but an addition of £20,000 
from profits brought up the total to a 
sum equal to the paid-up capital. The 
Bank has a note issue, the circulation being 
£1,177,271. The deposits exceed £6,600,000. 

For each year since 1911 the bank has 
paid a dividend of twelve per cent, and a 
bonus of one per cent. The head office is 
at 17 Moorgate street, London, while the 
chief office in New Zealand is at Welling- 
ton. There are forty-three branches and 
eighteen agencies in all in New Zealand. 
The balance of the capital has now been 



issued and Lloyds Bank has subscribed for 
50,000 of the 100,000 new shares. 

The Bank of British West Africa, Lim- 
ited, is a comparatively new concern, which 
commenced business in 1894. It is the 
banker of the Government of Gambia, 
Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, and Nigeria. 
The authorized capital is £2,000,000, in 200,- 
000 shares of £10 each, of which, at March 
31 last, 145,000 shares had been issued and 
£1 per share called up, making the paid-up 
capital £580,000. The remaining 55,000 
shares have since been issued, and Lloyds 
Bank has subscribed for 22,500 of the new 
shares in additioh to a further 15,000 shares 
acquired by private treaty. It thus holds 
37,500 shares out of a total of 200,000 shares 
now issued. The reserve fund amounts to 
£250,000, while the deposits are rapidly 
approaching £7,000,000. 

For the past twelve months the dividend 
was nine per cent, as compared with eight 
per cent, for each of the two previous years 
and six ai\d one-half per cent, for the year 
to March 31, 1915. The head office is at 17 
and 18 Leadenhall street, London. Other 
offices are at Liverpool, Manchester, and 
New York. There are six branches in 
Morocco, one in Egypt, one in the Canary 
Islands, one in Gambia, two in Sierra 
I/eone, one in Liberia, one in Togoland, ten 
in the Gold Coast and Ashanti, fifteen in 
Nigeria and one in Fernando Po. In addi- 
tion th?re are twenty-four agencies. 



Appointed Assistant Secretary 
of Italian Discount and 
Trust Company 

JJUGH F. DONNELLY, credit 
manager of the Itaifftn Discount 
and Trust Company, New York, has 
been appointed assistant secretary of 
that company. 
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A French- American Union 



M aurice lewandowski, di- 

rector of the Comptoir National 
d’Escompte de Paris, has been in 
the United States recently, with the 
French Financial Mission attending the 
Atlantic City trade conference and in 
connection with the French- American 
Banking Corporation, recently organ- 
ized, fifty per cent, of the stock of 
which is owned by his bank, twenty-five 
per cent, by the First National Bank of 




MAURICE LEWANDOWSKI 
Managing Director Comptoir National d'Escompte 
de Paris 

A •listimmished European hanker who combines 
with a experience in foreign financial affairs a 

thorough iiiidcr.>tnii<linfc of America anil complete *.yiu- 
pathy with our ideals and inst tuitions. 

Boston and twenty-five by the National 
Bank of Commerce of New York. 

While visiting Boston, M. Lewan^ 
dowski was entertained at a luncheon 
given by President Wing of the First 
National and attended by prominent; 
Boston bankers. In his address at this 
luncheon M. Lewandowski said: 



It is the first time that French and Ameri- 
can banks have allied themselves to walk 
together in foreign business. In the future 
we hope that the relations thus established, 
working through our branches in the Far 
East and other parts of the world, and 
through the fields covered by these two 
great American banks, will enable us to 
extend these banking facilities to a far 
greater volume. 

The Comptoir has not discovered America 
just recently. Among all the French banks, 
we were the first to direct our activities and 
our attention to the United States, and in 
the past forty years we have always taken 
a lively interest in your country's prosperity 
and progress. As early as 1877 the Comp- 
toir started opening branches in the United 
States. Later on, in 1908, this policy was 
modified and a general representative was 
permanently established in New York for 
the purpose of maintaining a close contact 
with American hanks and American affairs. 
Today, in order to prepare tor new needs 
and new conditions, and in order to assure 
a larger degree of cooperation, we have a 
still more perfect instrument in the form of 
the French American Hanking Corporation. 

France put forward a great war army. 
But she has a still greater and more power- 
ful army to fight the battles of peace, and 
that is her army of monev-savers. The in- 
dustrial and frugal habits of the French 
people are exemplified by the savings hank 
deposits, which for a population of say, 
37,000,000 people, show 15,000,000 hank 
books, representing 5,000,000,000 francs and 
by holdings of securities estimated l>efore 
the war at 115,000,000,000, including 40,- 
000,000,000 in foreign securities, among 
which about 12,000,000.000 were Russian. 

That this power and the will to save have 
not been diminished by the war is proved 
bv the war loans which were issued to the 
extent of 53,000,00o,000 in Perpetual |{p tea 
besides temporary Treasury Certificates av- 
eraging about 30,000,000,000 francs. The 
last issue of Rentes had more than 7,000,000 
subscribers. 

Another element of strength, where 
France excels by far, is the great subdivi- 
sion of real property. France has 12,000.000 
householders, of wdiom 9.000.000 live in their 
own homes, paying rent to nobody. 

These householders am! their families are 
the majority of the workers of France, and 
they will not listen to Utopian theories as 
long as they own a foot of ground, a hank 
book, or a few bonds. The France which 
works is also the France which possesses 
and therein lies our guarantee against social 
revolutions, as well as our guarantee for 
our financial recovery. 

French finances naturally are affected . 
just now by the loss of one-qurter of its 
revenues, owing to the destruction in the 
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northern and eastern sections. France, how- 
ever, has ample resources to raise the nec- 
essary taxes and pay her way. 

France has passed through many crises, 
and never failed to meet her engagements. 
Her balance of trade, upset for the time 
being on account of exceptional war re- 
quirements, is bound to come back, for the 
French people have not only that wonder- 
ful gift of saving, but that still more won- 
derful gift of appreciating that putting their 
savings to work for the development of the 
world at large, in the form of foreign in- 
vestments, is like throwing bread upon the 
waters. They will continue doing so, as 
soon as the initial stages of the reconstruc- 
tion at home have been passed. France 
tody is merely in the position of an old- 
established business house of the highest 
reputation, having ample resources, but be- 
ing temporarily inconvenienced through cir- 
cumstances not of its making. Her experi- 
ence and inherent economic strength will 
enable her to overcome all obstacles in due 
course, but there is an unusual opportunity 
for a clear-eyed friend to become a full- 
fledged partner at once. Such opportuni- 
ties come but once in a lifetime. Since my 
arrival in America 1 have many times been 
asked the question, ‘‘What do you think ot 
the exchange problem and more particularly 
French exchange?” To my mind it is like 
this: 

For many years during and after the 
Civil War. your American dollar was very 
much depreciated, and the gold dollar went 
to a heavy premium. Supposing the farm- 
ers raising wheat, cattle, etc., had wanted 
to sell only for actual gold dollars, they 
could not have sold much, as there was not 
sufficient gold available. The consumer 
would have had to tighten his belt, and to 
get along the best he could with what he 
could purchase elsewhere. But the fanners 
accepted the depreciated paper dollars and 
put them to productive uses, having more 
or less faith in the signatures of your 
“Uncle Sam” on those paper dollars. 

It is the same with “franc” exchange. 
If you want to do business with France, 
you must have faith in the signature of 
France. You must either advance her the 
dollars which she has not got, or you must 
accept her own currency in payment for 
your goods, and put the French currency 
thus acquired to productive uses. It will 
yield tenfold, like bread cast upon the 
waters. 

Although he was the senior executive 
officer of the largest French commer- 
cial bank, with great financial burdens 
resting upon his shoulders, M. Lewan- 
dowski went into the military service 
and spent two years at the front as a 
private in charge of evacuating the 
wounded in one section, and looking 



after the stretcher bearers and am- 
bulances. During one engagement he 
won the Croix de Guerre for his bravery 
in getting two wounded men back to 
the ambulances under fire. He also has 
been decorated with the emblem of the 
Legion of Honor, conferred upon him 
for distinguished service to his coun- 
try after his second visit to Argentina, 
in 1911, when he helped to arrange for 
better trade and financial relations be- 
tween the South American republic and 
his own. Incidentally, M. Lewandow- 
ski is an author as well as one of the 
leaders in French finance, he having 
written a book entitled “The Argentine 
in the Twentieth Century.” 

The Comptoir was founded by the 
city of Paris about seventy years ago, 
to handle the commercial business of 
the city and for a number of years 
thereafter the executive officer was ap- 
pointed by the city. Now the bank has 
grown to such an extent that it requires 
the services of three managing directors 
who are chosen by the directors the same 
as in this country. The deposits now 
total about 2,000,000,000 francs, or 
about $400,000,000. 

@ 

Sir Edward Holden’s 
Successor 

1> EGINALD McKENNA, who has 

succeeded the late Sir Edward 
Holden as chairman of the board of 
directors of the London Joint City and 
Midland Bank, Limited, was born in 
London on July 6, 1803, the youngest 
son of the late William Columban Mc- 
Kenna. He was educated privately at 
King's College, London, and at 1 rinity 
Hall, Cambridge, where he was a 
scholar and took honors in mathematics 
and was made an Hon. Fellow in 1916. 
Mr. McKenna was married in 1908 to 
Pamela, daughter of Sir Herbert Jekyll, 
and has two sons. 

He was called to the bar and prac- 
tised for seven or eight years. In 1895 
he was elected a Member of Parliament 
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from Monmouthshire and retained his 
seat until 1918. His first introduction 
to the Treasury was in 1905, as Finan- 
cial Secretary. He remained there un- 
til the beginning of 1907, when he was 
taken into the Cabinet as president of 
the Board of Education. 

Mr. McKenna really made his mark 
at the Admiralty, where he became 
First Lord in April, 1908, and remained 




RT. HON. REGINALD McKENNA 
London Joint City and Midland Bank, Ltd., London 



for three and one-half years, a period 
memorable for the great struggle Mr. 
McKenna had to secure an adequate 
navy, a task in which he ultimately 
triumphed by providing the battleships 
that were just completed before the 
outbreak of the war in 1914. 

He became Home Secretary in Oc- 
tober, 1911, and remained at the Home 
Office for three and one-half years, 
during which period several important 
measures were adopted by the Legis- 
lature, including the Welsh Church Act, 



the Administration of Criminal Justice 
Act, and the Board of Control Act, 
which reformed the administration of 
the Lunacy Laws and established a 
humane system of treatment for the 
mentally deficient. 

In June, 1915, Mr. McKenna became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, a position 
which he held until the end of 1916, 
when there was a change of Govern- 
ment. Within a few weeks of assuming 
office he was responsible for the suc- 
cessful issue of the 4% Per Cent. War 
Loan, and two months later introduced 
an interim budget imposing drastic but 
necessary taxation. His second budget 
followed in May, 1916. In his budgets 
Mr. McKenna provided for his suc- 
cessor not only the framework for 
future taxation but the guiding prin- 
ciples for the measure of such taxa- 
tion. During his tenure of office it was 
his task to finance the foreign pur- 
chases not only of Great Britain, but 
also of the Allies, a task of extreme 
difficulty, as the United States at that 
time had not come into the war. Pay- 
ment for purchases abroad involved the 
shipment of large quantities of gold to 
the United States and the negotiation 
of private loans in the American mar- 
ket. These loans were secured for the 
most part by the deposit of collateral 
security collected previously from pri- 
vate holders in Great Britain and 
France. As a consequence of the meth- 
ods adopted and the arrangements made 
by Mr. McKenna, the American ex- 
change was maintained at 4.76% dur- 
ing this critical period of the war. 

In 1917 Mr. McKenna was appoint- 
ed a director of the London City & Mid- 
land Bank and took at once an active 
part in its administration. On the 
death of Sir Edward Holden in July, 
1919, Mr. McKenna was elected chair- 
man of the board of directors. 

In his younger days Mr. McKenna 
was an athlete, rowing in the Cam- 
bridge University Eight in 1887. He 
was also one of the crew of Trin- 
ity Hall which won the Grand and 
Steward's Cups at Henley. 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA (LIMITED) 

Haul Office: IS GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 

Capital Authorized and Subscribed $7,500,000 (£1,500,000) 

Capital Paid-up 3,750,000 (£ 750,000) 

Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits . 3,928,970 (£ 785.794) 

BANKERS : Bank of England ; London Joint City and Midland Bank (Limited) 
Branches and Agencies in India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, China, Japan 

and Mauritius 

The Bank hoys and sells Bills of Exchange, issues Letters of Credit and Circular Notes and transacts 
Banking and Agency Business in connection with the East on terms to be had on application. 

Fixed Deposit rates quoted on application. 

On currant accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent per annum on dally balances. 

* NEW YORK AGENCY— Bank of Montreal 



Economic Conditions in 
Rou mania 

Bh CCORDING to a report on “Re- 

* construction in Roumania,” pre- 
pared by Mr. C. C. Orghidan, Presi- 
dent of the Roumanian Government 
Commission in the United States, and 
published by the American- Roumanian 
Chamber of Commerce, Roumania oc- 
cupies in many respects the most fa- 
vorable economic position of all the 
countries of Southeastern Europe, and 
presents a most interesting field for the 
development of American business in- 
terests and for the investment of Amer- 
ican capital. 

Roumania is a large producer of 
staple food stuffs and basic industrial 
materials, such as petroleum and lum- 
ber. Mr. Louis E. Van Norman, Trade 
Commissioner for the Department of 
Commerce for Southeastern Europe, 
states: ‘‘Measured in the terms of agri- 
cultural and mineral resources, New 
Roumania will be the richest country of 
its size in the world. The develop- 
ment of the vast natural resources of 
the country and the conversion of the 
crude staples into the finished products 
of the world’s commerce, await the ad- 
vent of American capital and American 
expert advice.” 

In 1918 Roumania’s imports were 
valued at $118,002,000, while her ex- 
ports amounted to $134,1 41,000. Of 
the goods imported into Roumania, 
about 90 per cent, were finished manu- 
factured articles. During the last two 
years she has been unable to procure 



supplies of merchandise and agricul- 
tural machinery, so that there is a big 
demand for almost every type of man- 
ufactured articles there. Up to the 
present time the United States has done 
little selling of merchandise to Rou- 
manian business interests, while during 
the year before the war about 64 per 
cent, of the value of her importations 
was produced in Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. 

Roumania also presents a favorable 
field for the investment of American 
capital, as the new territories recently 
added to Roumania have important 
mineral resources and oil fields. More j 
over, her timber industry is not de- 
veloped and her potential waterpower 
possesses great possibilities for the cre- 
ation of manufacturing establishments. 

Commercial Bank of 
Australia, Limited 

T^HE fifty-third ordinary general 
meeting of shareholders of the 
Commercial Bank of Australia, Lim- 
ited, was held at the head office, Mel- 
bourne, August 7, at which time the 
board of directors submitted a report 
showing that the net profits for the half 
year ended June 30, 1919, amounted to 
£86,502, 19s., 9d., which, added to the 
amount brought forward, namely, £13,- 
904, 2s., 5d., made a total of £100,407, 
2s., 2d. Out of this amount the direc- 
tors recommended that £40,000 be ap- 
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plied to reinstatement of capital, £5,- 
000 to reduction of bank premises, and 
that there be applied to a dividend on 
the preference shares at the rate of 
four per cent, per annum £42,8-17, the 
balance to be carried forward, namely, 
£18,060, 2s., 2d. 

During the half year branches have 
been opened at Rockhampton and Po- 
mona in Queensland and Invercargill 
in New Zealand. Receiving offices have 
been established at Lauderdale in Vic- 
toria, Wentworth Falls in New South 
Wales, Proston in Queensland and 
Bothwell, Fitzgerald, Gordon and Ly- 
mington in Tasmania. The receiving 
offices at Forrest and North Brunswick 
in Victoria, Leura in New South Wales 
and Woolloongabba in Queensland have 
been converted into branches, and those 
at Cassilis in Victoria and Kalbar and 
Mt. Alford in Queensland have been 
closed. 

Mitsui Bank of Tokyo 

'i^TOTICE has been received that the 
Mitsui Bank, Ltd., of Tokyo, the 
oldest banking institution in Japan, has 
increased its capital from 20,000,000 
yen to 100,000,000 yen by the creation 
of 800,000 shares of 100 yen each. 
Five hundred thousand of these shares 
have been allotted at par to the share- 
holders in the proportion of two and a 
half for every original share, and the 
remaining 800,000 shares have been 
offered to the public at a premium. 

@ 

New York Agency for Bank 
of Chosen 

HTHE Superintendent of Banks of 
■** New York State has issued a 
license to the Bank of Chosen to main- 
tain an agency in New York at 120 
Broadway. The principal office of this 
bank is located in the city of Seoul, 
Korea, in the Empire of Japan. T. 
Fujimaki is the New York representa- 



tive. The bank also maintains branches 
in Korea, Manchuria, Japan and China 
and is affiliated with the Matsuda Bank 
at Vladivostok. 

The services of this branch are ex- 
tended to American bankers in order to 
enable them to render valuable assist- 
ance to their clients interested in Far 
Eastern trade. The branch is in a 
position to furnish information regard- 
ing trade opportunity and credit con- 
ditions of firms in Japan proper, Korfa, 
Manchuria and China. 

Bank Pays Nine Per Cent. 
Dividend 

PREDERICK C. HARDING, New 
York agent of the Anglo-South 
American Bank, Ltd., has received no- 
tice from the home office of the bank in 
London that a dividend of 9 per cent 
has been declared by that institution 
for the half year ended June 80, 1019. 
This makes a total of 15 per cent, divi- 
dends declared on the stock of the bank 
for the fiscal year ended on that date. 

At the same time £150,000 were 
placed in the reserve fund, £28,000 
were allotted to the staff pension fund, 
a 10 per cent, bonus was paid to the 
staff and a balance of undivided profits 
amounting to £241,000 was carried 
forward. The dividend is payable less 
income tax. 

Queensland National Bank, 
Limited 

PROPRIETORS of the Queensland 
National Bank, Limited, held their 
ninety-third ordinary general meeting 
at the banking house at Brisbane, 
Queensland, August 14. The report 
which the directors presented showed 
that the net profit for the half year 
ended June 80, 1919, was £54,894, 
which, with the amount brought for- 
ward, made a total of £60,909. This 
amount was applied to dividends, to 
increasing the reserve fund by £25,- 
000, and a carry forward of £6,766. 
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The American Bankers’ Convention 



T O ST. LOUIS belongs, as Mr. Watts 
said in his address of welcome, 
the distinction of having three 
times been the meeting place of the 
American Bankers* Association in a 
period of twenty-five years. This indi- 
cates that the bankers like St. Louis, 
and it is not strange that they should. 
Geographically, the city Is ideally situ- 
ated for a large national gathering of 
any kind, both on the score of conven- 
ience in reaching the city and because 
it is not so much on any side of the 
country as to be considered sectional. 
It is a good place, therefore, for men 
to get together, and that is what we 
all need to do in these times. If the 
weather at the close of September and 
the beginning of October was just a 
trifle warm, that was not wholly inap- 
propriate. either. One of the principal 
entertainments incident to the conven- 
tion was an indoor circus and hippo- 
drome, and Mr. Watts pointed out that 
no one ever heard of a successful circus 
on other than a warm day. If the con- 
vention had been held just a little later, 
the weather would have been more com- 
fortable; but there were doubtless good 
reasons why the date was set when it 
was. A later date would have found 
the bankers in many sections too busy 
in handling the crops to get away from 
their offices, and they must give first 
thought to the needs of the people o/ 
their respective communities. 

ST. LOUIS ROYALLY WELCOMES THE 
BANKERS 

Granting that the “Veiled Prophet,” 
or whoever ordains the weather at St. 
Louis, might have done a little better 
as respects temperature, this slight dis- 
comfort was as nothing in comparison 
with the generous hospitality which the 
bankers and peopl« of the city displayed 
toward thir financial guests. The banks 
and many business houses were elabo- 
rately decorated, while within the 
banks there were evidences of cordiality 
whose depth could not fail to be ap- 
preciated. Besides the drives, dances, 



lawn parties, the indoor circus, theatre 
parties, golf and other club hospital- 
ities, there were very unusual courtesies 
extended by the banks in many gratify- 
ing ways. 

St. Louis has the distinction of hav- 
ing originated the idea which led to 
the organization of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, and the city’s bankers 
have been frequently honored with high 
official station by the association — one 
bank (the First National) having two 
ex-presidents (Mr. Watts and Mr. Hill) 
and also the president-elect (Mr. 
Hawes). 

In the entertainments and the vari- 
ous arrangements which go to make up 
a successful convention, the several 
committees, made up from the banks of 
the city, labored indefatigably. They 
were amply assisted by the ladies. 

PURPOSES OF THE CONVENTIONS 

It might be wondered why several 
thousand bankers will leave their homes and 
journey long distances to take part in 
these annual conventions. Rarely do 
the addresses and reports contain any- 
thing that could not just as well be pub- 
lished and read at leisure. Most of the 
bankers do not go to the conventions 
to listen to these addresses; and, in fact, 
they do not listen to them. They go to 
meet the friends they have made 
through correspondence and from hav- 
ing met them year after year at these 
meetings. They learn much from this 
contact with men from all parts of the 
country and from banks of every size. 
More than all, they have a good time: 
and the banker needs to have relaxation 
just as do other people. 

SPIRIT OF THE ST. LOUIS MEETING 

Realization of the obligations of the 
bankers in providing foreign credits and 
in stabilizing industrial and financial 
conditions at home was the dominant 
note of the St. Louis convention. Natu- 
rally. in a meeting of bankers, one 
would not look for heated discussion 
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or radical action; but there was serious 
and earnest debate, widely participated 
in, and action which showed the banker 
to be a mainstay of the community in 
these troubled days. 

TO COMBAT RADICAL TENDENCIES 
BY EDUCATION 

The first definite and concerted move 
on the part of representatives of busi- 
ness and capital to check and combat 
the spread of industrial radicalism in 
the United States was made when the 
American Bankers’ Association adopted 
unanimously the recommendation of 
the executive council that the associa- 
tion foster a general educational move- 
ment throughout the country to further 
the spread of a knowledge of economics. 

The recommendation was based on 
rn investigation by George E. Allen, 
Director of Education of the American 
Institute of Banking, In the course of 
which he discussed the question with 
superintendents of Instruction in twenty 
states. 

The general plan, as outlined, is to 
incorporate in the studies in the ele- 
mentary schools and the lower grades 
in high schools courses in banking, in- 
dustrial and economic questions. 

The purpose of the movement is to 
prevent the spread df doctrines such as 
bolshevism, which encourage the seiz- 
ure of private property, and to educate 
children as to the value of wealth ob- 
tained by work, and the necessity of 
production. 

A committee was appointed to outline 

specific plan and to report to the con- 
vention. 

INCREASING ACTIVITIES OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 

Looking over the annual program, 
one is astonished to find the proportions 
to which the activities of the American 
Bankers' Association have grown. With 
the increased membership and the gen- 
eral expansion of the banking business, 
the work has broadened out year by 
year, until now the various sections and 
the numerous committees constitute a 
large and complex organization. All 
these activities are directed toward im- 
proving the work of the banks at some 
point, and thus Indirectly to serve the 
public better. Perhaps, at the present 
time, the most thorough work at the 
conventions is done by these sections 



and committees, for they have special 
subjects assigned to them for their con- 
sideration and can act with more delib- 
eration and effectiveness than can the 
general sessions of the convention. 

PLACES FOR HOLDING THE CON- 
VENTIONS 

Cities like Chicago and St. Louis are 
ideally located for the conventions. But 
at the time this was written, it seemed 
the intention to ignore geographical 
considerations and to hold the conven- 
tion of 1 9i2 0 at Washington and that 
of 19 21 at Los Angeles. Everybody 
likes to go to Washington; but the 
question arises, “Why, if the convention 
of 19 20 was to go to the Atlantic sea- 
board, was it not held at Atlantic City, 
where the hotel accommodation is 
ample?” That is an important consid- 
eration, for in these days, when the 
hotels are nearly all filled to capacity 
without conventions, the accommodation 
of some 4,000 or 5,000 bankers, who 
demand the best, is no easy matter. 

As for Los Angeles, the bankers who 
have been there before are eager to go 
again, and those w r ho have not had that 
pleasure have a most joyful experience 
ahead of them. 

SYNOPSIS OF PROCEEDINGS 

First on the program was the ad- 
dress of welcome by Frank O. Watts, 
president of the St. Louis Clearing 
House Association, ex-president of the 
American Bankers’ Association, and 
president, of the First National Bank 
of St. Louis. His address follows: 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY F. O. 

WATTS 

Mr. Chairman and Ladies and Gentlemen: 
As President of the St. Louis Clearing House 
Association I was asked to write an ex- 
pression of welcome to the convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association. When I at- 
tempted to do it my pen was hesitant and 
T preferred rather to briefly look into your 
eyes and express what is in the hearts 
of the people of St. Louis, and it there- 
fore becomes a most pleasant duty for me to 
welcome you as President of the Clearing 
House Association in behalf of the banks of 
St. Louis and its people. It is possible that 
the welcome comes a bit too late, for you 
have been two days in St. Louis, and you 
know the welcome which is felt by every man. 
woman and child with whom you have come 
in contact. 

This convention is the third held in the city 
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THE PRESENT BUILDING of the Merchants’ 
National Bank at 42 Wall Street was erected in 
1883, and in 1903 (just one hundred years from 
the founding of the Bank) this building was en- 
larged by the addition of the three upper stories. 
During this century of active identification with 
the mercantile life of New York, it had seen the 
city grow from 75,000 population to nearly 5,000,- 
000. In its Presidency and Directorate it had en- 
listed the services of the outstanding mercantile 
men of New York for a hundred years. Its re- 
sources on June 30th, 1919, totalled $55,390,916.53. 
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or St. Louts within a quarter of a century, 
and no other city in America has been so 
honored by the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion in that time. Both of the previous con- 
ventions were epoch-making. The convention 
of 1896 was the first time in its history, and 
ror the first time by any association of men 
there was adopted a resolution (Irmly and 
positively advocating the establishment of a 
gold standard for the United States of Amer- 
ica. (Applause.) 

Ten years later, in your convention or 1906, 
when the question of banking and currency 
reform was the live one, this association 
authorized the formation of a currency com- 
mission and fortunately, gentlemen, that cur- 
rency commission was organized and ready 
for the performance of its duties when the 
panic of 1907 came upon this country and 
in my Judgment it was due to the fact that 
that currency commission was working and 
doing its part in forming public opinion that 
rrom that panic there was created the public 
opinion which resulted in the enactment of 
the Federal Reserve Act. 

In your convention at this time I doubt 
whether there may be any positive action 
which may be so epoch-making, and yet we 
are In a time more trying than that which 
faced us at either or those periods. It is 
such a time that in my Judgment no reso- 
lution, no formal resolution of a convention 
will serve the purpose. It is a time when we 
should give thought to the deliberations here 
and we should carry away from this convention 
such a determination that we will go to our 
homes and play the part which we should play 
in bringing this country as a whole to calm 
thinking and patriotic acting. Gentlemen, St. 
Louis Is probably the most representative 
of all American cities. That statement Is not 
made by way or Invidious comparison with 
such *rreat cities as New York and Chicago 
and Philadelphia and Boston, who have been 
your hopes, but I fancy If we should put to you 
the question, where Is combined the North 
and the South, and the East and the West, 
that almost with one accord the city or SL 
Louis would come to your mind. 

I hope you will find the city of St. Louis 
a pleasant place to visit. I can testiry it Is 
the best place In which to live. I have the 
feeling that though the American hankers 
Association, Mr. President, has upon many oc- 
casions shown its Tavors to St. Louis. It was 
as a result of a thought and an idea rrom 
a citizen of St. Louis that the association was 
established. You have four times In your 
history honored citizens or St. Louis by elec- 
tion to the highest honors within your girt 
You have oriener In the last twenty- five years, 
as I have stated, come as the guests or this 
city, and yet I am reminded or the last line 
of that good old Methodist hymn, which says, 
"Many thousand favors, and yet we ask ror 
more." I have the hope. Mr. President, that 
part or your deliberations at this convention 
will result In giving to St. Louis one Turther 
favor to one or Its sons, and I confidently 
believe that as you conrer that one that the 
American Bankers' Association will get value 
received. Gentlemen, I welcome yon to St. 
Louis upon behalf or the bankers and all of 
Its citizens, and I hope your stay here may 
be pleasant We have never beard but two 
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President and Executive Manager First 
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criticisms or St Louis: one is Its rorelgn 
population and the other Is Its weather. We 
have exploded during the war period the 
idea that St. Louis had any foreign population 
— thpv are all Americans. (Applause). We 
want to explode the Idea that the St. Louis 
weather .s not Ideal. We had a design In 
this day, for we have a circus this night, and 
whoever heard of a crcus being successful 
without having a warm day. 

A response to the address of wel- 
come was made on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation by John S. Drum, vice-president, 
and also vice-president of the Savings 
Union Bank & Trust Company, San 
Francisco, and then followed the presi- 
dent’s annual address as given below: 

ANNUAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT 
ROBERT F. MADDOX 

At the time of our last convention Ju*t a 
year ago, our country was engaged in n great 
conflict and we were doing everything In our 
power to win the great war. Our rarms. our 
factories and our mines were being worked 
with patriotic energy to furnish our army and 
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The Liberty Natioiial Bank 

of yewTork 

Condensed Statement of Condition 
At the Close of Business September 12, 1919 



RESOURCES 

Loans and Discounts $76,486,568.43 

U. S. Bonds to Secure Cir- 
culation 2,000,000.00 

U. S. Bonds and Certifi- 
cates of Indebtedness... 668,285.25 
Other Bonds, Securities, 

etc 17,826,773.89 

Due from Banks 1,853,790.19 

Cash, Exchanges and due 
from Federal Reserve 

Bank 22,235,529.64 

Customers’ Liability 
Account of Acceptances. 2,868,208.78 
Letters of Credit 109,070,00 



LIABILITIES 



Capital Stock 

Surplus Fund 

Undivided Profits 

Reserve for Taxes, etc 

Circulation 

Deposits 

Unearned Discount 

Domestic and Foreign Ac- 
ceptances 

Bonds Borrowed 

Due to Federal Reserve 

Bank 

Letters of Credit 



$3,000,000.00 

3,000,000.00 

1,037317.77 

742,757.78 

1,909^50.00 

102,959,027.05 

187,696.80 

2,903,133.78 

500,000.00 

7,700,000i00 

109,070.00 



$124,048,226.18 



$124,048,226.18 
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KR. JEBSEN Bergens Privathank, Bergen 

VI CTO It PLAHTK And resell a Bank, Christiania 

CHR. THAULOW Den Xor.lcnfjeldske Kredithank, Trondhjem 
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tlie armies of our allies with the necessary 
supplies. 

Our people had cheerfully purchased more 
than ten billion dollars of Liberty bonds 
and were preparing to take another issue 
or six billion, reeling confident that they would 
be promptly subscribed. We were rationing 
our food, that others might be fed, and our 
men and women in all walks of life were 
making every sacrifice to bring the war to 
a quick and successful conclusion. 

We had mobilized four million men in our 
army and had sent half of this number across 
the sea, trained and equipped for battle and 
ready to make the supreme sacrifice if neces- 
sary, to stop the onward march of the armies 
of the Teutonic powers, which threatened to 
conquer the world. We had heard of the 
glorious victory our soldiers had achieved at 
Chateau -Thierry and at St. Mlhiel and were 
anxiously awaiting the result or the battle 
of the Argonne, whch had just begun. 

In less than two montns arter our last 
convention had adjourned the weight of tne 
armies of the United States, backed by xhe 
loyalty or our people, and the great resources 
of our country, had brought victory to tne 
Allies. Justice prevailed, Germany, Austria 
and Turkey were hopelessly dereated, autoc- 
racy fell, and human liberty was saven to tne 
world. 

AMERICA IN THE WAR 

The accomplishments or our country while 
engaged in this great war reiiect credit upon 
all our people and add glory to the splendid 
traditions or our past. We are graterul to 
the men and women who served at home and 
we w’ill long remember the courage and patri - 
otism or our soldier boys who went into the 
battle lines in France and brought our flag 
victoriously back home with the Stars and 
Stripes shining with new brilliancy — honored 
and respected as never berore throughout the 
world. 

To those brave American boys who fell in 
battle and now sleep beneath the sod in 
France, many of whom went from our hanking 
institutions, we owe a debt which can only 
be paid by forever cherishing their memory 
and p carrying on the spirit of Liberty and 
Justice for which they so nobly gave their 
lives. 

In all of the war activities the members 
of the American Bankers Association have 
done well their part. From the floor of our 
last convention, in response to a telegram 
from President Wilson expressing his ap- 
preciation — “At the splendid spirit and ef- 
ficiency with which the bankers of the coun- 
try were assisting the Government in the 
all-important matters of the loans” — you re- 
member we wired him that — “Every ounce of 
energy and every resource at the command 
of the bankers of the nation are pledged to 
the cause or human freedom and independ- 
ence.” 

How well the bankers kept that pledge is 
known to all men and now that the war is 
over, the members of the American Bankers 
Association can with satisfaction share with 
their fellow citizens the Joys of victory and 
with renewed energy co-operate with them 
in courageously meeting the problems of 
peace. 




ROBERT F. MADDOX 

Retiring President American Bankers Association, 
President Atlanta National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 



WAR FINANCES 

In meeting the uncertain war conditions 
and the sudden expansion or business during 
the past few years, the Federal reserve banks 
have proved a spiendld and even a surprising 
success, for they have demonstrated that our 
present banking system is the superior of 
any in the world. 

We shudder to think what might have 
happened if we had entered the war under 
the old regime of banking and are grateful 
to those who devised and co-operated in pass- 
ing the measure and are under many obliga- 
tions to the members of the Federal Reserve 
Board and the officers of the Federal reserve 
banks, who have so wisely directed their op- 
erations. 

The statement of the Federal reserve banks 
on September 5 showed that out of 2.200 
millions of bills receivable, 1,635 million were 
secured by government war obligations, thus 
demonstrating their great value to the gov- 
ernment in assisting the member banks to 
carry loans secured by war obligations, with- 
out retarding their commercial transactions. 

It is expected that In a reasonable time, 
these loans now carried by the banks of the 
country for their customers who subscribed 
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Investigation 

/"""NUR facilities for investigation 
of securities are unequaled 
and widely used by banking institu- 
tions throughout the country. 

The Investment Situation, a mon- 
thly review of current financial 
interest, should be on the desk of 
every banking executive. 

Write for it. 



Kmutl) NarfioU &Kul|tir 

Members New York Stock Exchange 

Equitable Building 
New York 
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for war obligations, will be paid, but con- 
sidering tbe fact that out or government 
obligations now outstanding or approximately 
twenty-live billion dollare, the comparatively 
small amount of notes discounted by tne Fed- 
eral reserve banks, secured by these obliga- 
tions, is very gratifying. 

When we consider that the cost or the 
war to the United States from April ft, 1917, 
to June 30, 1919, was 39,1 07 million dollars 
and that we only issued 21,475 million dol- 
lars of bonds to meet this expenditure, rely- 
ing upon taxes to make up the difference, a 
large part or which has already been paid; 
and that we now hold the obligations or our 
allies Tor approximately ten billion dollars, 
which in time will be paid; It would seem 
that, considering the magnitude or our en- 
gagements, the war has been most wtseiy 
financed and the burden or ruture govern- 
ment requirements can be easily borne. 

On June 30, 1914, the deposits or an the 
banks of this country were about twenty-one 
billion dollars. Tbe deposits of the national 
banks on June 30, 1919, were approximately 
sixteen billion dollars and while the deposits 
of the state banks are not obtainable at tms 
time, estimating their increase In tne same 
proportion as that or the national banks, it 
is sare to assume that their deposits are now 
approximately eighteen billion or dollars, 
making a total Tor all banks or thlrty-tnree 
billion dollars, or an increase Tor tne war 
period of about twelve billion dollars. 

Our circulation nas risen rrom 3.478 mil- 
lions on September i, 1914, to 5,743 million 
on September 1, 1919, or an increase or 
2,265 million, more than |20 per capita. 

With bank deposits during the war period 
increasing 57 per cent, and our circulation 
increasing 65 per cent, it Is not surprising 
that the Bureau or Labor at Washington has 
estimated the Increased living cost at 70 
per cent. 

That the peak or high prices has been 
passed seems to be indicated by Bradstreet 
and Pun’s reports showing that their index 
number of commodity prices declined from 
August 1 to September 1. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Our membership at the close of our fiscal 
year, September 1, was 20.214, the largest 
in our history and showing a net gain Tor 
the year of 1171. 

In this connection It Is interesting to note 
that in the past five years since the Euro- 
pean war began, our membership has in- 
creased 5.502. We now have more than five- 
sevenths or all the banks in the country, and 
I believe that In a short time practically 
every bank in the United States will realize 
the value of membership and will co-operate 
with us in making our fraternity a still great- 
er factor in the progress and development 
or our country. 

SECTIONS 

Our financial „ affairs are In excellent con- 
ditio n. _as will be, seen by the Treasurer’s 
r«poti.^ work of the various Sections of 



our Association, Including the National Bank, 
Savings, State Bank, Trust Companies, state 
Secretaries and Clearng House Sections, hav- 
ing been especially satisfactory during the 
past year, as will be seen by the reports or 
their officers. The State Bank Section, the 
youngest section, has now the largest mem- 
bershp and is proving of much value to its 
members. 

The American Institute or Banking has en- 
joyed a splendid year and the work or broad- 
ening its Influence among the young bank 
men has been carried rorward wlih groat 
success by its present omcers. This depart- 
ment Is or great value in educating young 
baqkers for ihe mportant work or the ruture 
and deserves our cordial and continued sup- 
port. The "Bulletin,” which Is published by 
this section quarterly. Is very Interest ing and 
is proving to be one of our most important 
publication. 

THE JOURNAL AND BANKER-FARMER 

The "Journal” Is now rapidly being devel- 
oped into what It should be — a magazine of 
general interest to our members. The past 
year was the first In which advertising was 
taken and this has proved to be a proper and 
valuable aid In reducing the cost or publica- 
tion. In another year the value of this ad- 
vertising should be demonstrated to our 
patrons and a greater Income derived from 
this source. It has been suggested that tne 
"Journal,” IT published weekly or semi- 
monthly, might prove more Interesting and 
beneficial to our members by giving them 
banking news and current Information more 
promptly than as, at present. In a monthly 
publcatlon. 

The expense, however, of publishing the 
"Journal” more frequently would be very 
much greater than the present appropriation 
and it was not thought advisable during this 
year to make the change, but It Is hoped that 
In the near future our Income will warrant 
its being made. 

The “Hanker-Farmer.” another publication 
issued by the association, has continued to 
prove a valuable aid In developing tbe agri- 
cultural Interests of our country, which are 
now so closely allied with the growth of the 
banking business. During the w f ar the 
“nanker- Farmer” w'as very active In stimu- 
lating the Increased prodiictlbn of the farmers, 
and has received the cordial co-operation and 
endorsement of the United States Department 
or Agriculture. Considering the small net 
cost to the association, this publication 18 
proving a splendid Investment. 

The Agricultural Commission, under the 
able leadership of Its chairman (w’ho at the 
last meeting or our association was made 
a member of our executive council) has ren- 
dered valuable service during the past year, 
not only to our association but to the coun- 
try at large. 

ENLARGED ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 

The wisdom or our last convention in add- 
ing the presidents or the National, State, 
Savings Banks and Trust Company Sections 
to the administrative committee and adding 
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the vice-presidents of these sections to the 
executive council, has been demonstrated by 
the fine spirit or harmony which now pre- 
vails among all or the sections. All now have 
direct representation on these Important com- 
mittees; have a more intimate knowledge of 
the afTairs or the association, and a voice in 
directing its management. 

At one time it was reared that sectional 
differences might disrupt the association but 
I am glad to say that our members now seem 
to realize that it is big and broad enough 
to be helprul to all and harmrul to none and 
the cordial co-operation now existing promises 
to make our work in the ruture more bene- 
ficial than ever berore. 

WASHINGTON OFFICE 

A Tew months ago under the direction of 
the administrative committee, the National 
Bank Section opened a service office in the 
City or Washington, where it could serve 
its members in connection with the many 
transactions they are compelled to have with 
the Treasury Department, and the office of 
the Comptroller of the Currency under whose 
supervision they are being operated. This 
office has already proved to be of much value 
to the members of this section. 

The administrative committee in January 
was of the opinion that it would be wise to 
move the entire headquarters of the associa- 
tion from New York to Washington and rec- 
ommended this proposition to the executive 
council, which, upon a referendum, voted by 
a large majority in favor of the move. Upon 
subsequent consideration or the subject, how- 
ever. there was some difference of opinion 
among the members or the administrative 
committee and among the members of the 
executive council, and it was decided to bring 
the matter to the attention of the general 
convention ror such action as it might deem 
best. 

LEGAL DEPARTMENT 

The work or the Legal Department of our 
association, under the able management of 
General Counsel Paton, has grown very much 
during the past few years and now, owing to 
our large membership, the legal opinions re- 
quested by our members and the service ren- 
dered by the general counsel have greatly in- 
creased. 

Judge Paton has been with the association 
ror many years and during this period has 
rendered several hundred important decisions 
on banking questions and it has been decided 
to publish a Digest of these opinions in book 
form. This book is now ready for distribution 
It should prove a valuable addition to the 
office of any banker, and I hope our mem- 
bershp may take advantage or the opportunity 
of securing one. 

PROTECTIVE DEPARTMENT 

Owing to the general unrest throughout 
the country and the large number of men out 
of employment during the past year, incident 
to labor conditions and the demobilization or 
our army, the Protective Department has 
been very busy. 

The number of attacks made on banks has 
been greater than In any year in our history 



and the amount expended ror the protection 
or our members has likewise been greater. 
The efforts of our Protective Department In 
arresting the offenders have, on the whole, 
been satisfactory, but in many cases the 
clues were not sufficient to get satisfactory 
results. Mr. L. W. Gammon, who has so ably 
managed this department, completed his tenth 
year of service on August 2. 

COMMITTEE ON COMMMERCE AND MARINE 

You will remember that at the last con- 
vention the president was authorized to ap- 
point a Committee on Commerce and Marine 
to study this important subject ‘and report 
to the convention. The committee was ap- 
pointed and Mr. John McHugh of New York 
was elected Its chairman. The committee 
has had several meetings and has given this 
subject a great deal or attention. 

It has been in close touch with the legis- 
lation affecting our merchant marine and the 
development or our foreign commerce, as Its 
report will show, aid 1 hope it will be the 
pleasure of the convention to continue this 
important committee. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

For many years we have been producing 
more in this country than we could consume 
and the war has stimulated the output or 
our farms, factories and mines, so that we 
must look, more than ever berore, to our 
exports to keep our people well employed. 

The figures of our rorelgn trade are al- 
most beyond comprehension. With an annual 
balance of trade before the war of 500 mil- 
lion dollars, our balance for the last fiscal 
year reached 4,200 million dollars and for 
the five-year period amounted to the stu- 
pendous total of 14,434 millions of dollars. 

These figures tell the story of the greatest 
commercial activity in our history, but we 
must remember that this result has been at- 
tained by conditions which we cannot ex- 
pect and would not wish to have again. That 
the decline has set in is shown by the fact 
that our exports have rapidly decreased in 
July and August. 

The difficulty Europe Is now having In 
paying for our products is shown by the 
recent great decline in her exchanges. With 
the pound sterling now selling at 14 per cent, 
discount, the French and Belgium francs at 
40 per cent, discount and the lire at 47 per 
cent, discount, it is very evident that our 
situation will be serious unless some relief 
can be found. 

We are fortunately able to extend this ac- 
commodation, and the only country in the 
world which can. If we Tail to meet this 
responsibility, as well as this opportunity, 
we will in a measure lose the great benefit 
the war has brought to our doors. 

We know that Europe will require a large 
amount of our products in the future, but 
the question now Is — How can this trade be 
financed? As we cannot expect to receive 
payment in goods or gold, it must be paid 
in some form of time obligations, either the 
securities of governments, municipalities, or 
industrial enterprise — and perhaps all three 
may be used. 

It is thought by some that our Government 
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RESOURCES 

Cash on hand and lu tonka $1,465,203.66 

Demand leans (seemed by « ollat« ral) 3,176,841.73 
U. s. Government bonds und certifi- 
cates 883,100 62 

Oih« r stocks and bonds 940,977.49 

Time loans (Scoured by c* llateral) ... 1.078,474.80 

Ronds S'-d moiigages 1,1 *>4,932 80 

Bills purchased 1,133,878.06 

Furniture a« d Fixtures 4 2,511.75 

Accrued interest receivable 72,735. 10 



LIABILITIES 

Capital $1,000,000.00 

Surplus and undivided profits 249,272.74 

R> serve for taxes 20,234.54 

Other reserves 132,748.02 

Accrued Iniei eat payable 21,484.72 

Accepted cheeks $102,963.93 

Officers’ checks 22.705.97 

Deposits 8,388,516.39 

8,614,036.29 



$0,937,775.01 



$0,937,776.91 
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September SO, 1910 8,614,036,29 
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should extend this credit to the governments 
or our allies, taking short time bonds and 
issuing short time bonds against them, but 
the general Impression is that there Is a 
strong opposition In Washington to the Gov* 
ernment issuing any more bonds. 

The Platt bill, recently passed by Congress, 
allowing the national banks to invest 5 per 
cent, of their capital and surplus in com- 
panies engaged in international trade and 
the pending Edge bill providing for the or- 
ganization of corporations to engage in for- 
eign banking and financial operation under the 
supervision or the Federal Reserve Board, are 
measures designed to facilitate our exports 
and assist In extending some form of finan- 
cial assistance. The amounts Involved are 
very large and it remains to be seen whether 
these measures will meet the situation. 

In my opinion the thought of the bankers 
and the business men can well be turned to 
this export question. Tor It is certain that 
upon the continuance of our foreign trade 
must rest the future prosperity of our coun- 
try. 

LABOR AND THE WAR 

When we remember that In the great con- 
flict through which the world has Just passed 
50.000.000 men were recently in arms, bent 
upon death and destruction — that 7,ftoo.u«*u 
fell in battle — that the contending countries 
spent more than $200, 000, 000.000 in carry- 
ing on the war — that hundreds or millions of 
men and women were drawn rrom their nor- 
mal activities, it should not be surprising 
that there is a spirit of unrest everywhere, 
and it will take time for men to recover rrom 
their experiences or the recent past and calmly 
return to their former quiet and peaceful 
pursuits. 

During this transition we can understand 
how the great laboring classes, finding their 
condition but little improved, still paying 
war prices for their necessities, forgetting 
that the channels or trade are still blocked 
by the wreckage of war; are manifesting a 
spirit or dissatisfaction and are easily led 
by raise mends who point the way to sal- 
vation through the easy paths or Socialism 
and Anarchy. We have witnessed such ten- 
dencies spread rrom Russia to Europe and 
across the Atlantic to America. 

But the civilized world has been five years 
in suppressing a spirit which failed to con- 



sider the rights or others and it will not 
now tolerate another attempt to terrorize It 
in submission to a practice that is wrong In 
principle. 

The war Just over was settled by ar- 
bitrament to the sword, and the struggle, now 
on, will, and must be, settled by appealing 
calmly to the intelligence or the people. It 
must be made plain to those who are threat- 
ening to disregard law, that their future pros- 
perity can only be secured by its observ- 
ance. It is the duty or those In authority, 
everywhere, to assure the people that the 
rights or all will be protected, and while 
labor has won Its way to a higher place in 
the world than It had before the war, that 
place cannot be determined by the disregard 
or law and order. 

It is unfortunate, however, that in this 
country which has suffered so little, where 
labor as a whole has been well treated, and 
has been given higher compensation than In 
any other place in the world, organized labor 
has demonstrated on many recent occasions 
its utter disregard for the interests or any 
other class. But we cannot rail to seriously 
consider the labor question when we see 
branches or the union spread to clerks, police- 
men, firemen, school teachers, and even to 
actors. 

The Issues confronting the American peo- 
ple today seem to be whether the Government 
shall be more powermi than the labor unions, 
whether business enterprises will be com- 
pletely dominated by the labor unions, or by 
giving all employees a larger share in the 
profits and a greater voice in the management 
or business, the labor unions will be broken 
up. The difficulty is, at present, that Um 
labor leaders do not seem disposed to accept 
in lieu or their union control, the profit- 
sharing plan, but Insist upon the closed shop. 

I hope, in the near ruture, the conference 
called by President Wilson on this subject 
may In some way solve the problem and 
capital and labor — •’“useless each without the 
other” — will In a friendly and *o-oppratlve 
way work for the happiness of all and the 
continued development of our great country. 



RAILROADS 

We hope Washington will soon act on the 
Peace Treaty and the League of Nations, as 
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there are many domestic problems which re 
quire the attention or Congress. The great- 
est of these is legislation concerning the 
railroads. Nothing is more important than 
the service and development of our trans- 
portation systems. They are the arteries 
through which the ilfe-hlood of the nation 
nows. They touch the activities of ail our 
people. We know that the railroads have 
not received fair treatment from the rate- 
making power and by denying them reason- 
able returns on their investments, their credit 
has been largely destroyed. Their physical 
condition had declined before the Govern- 
ment took them over and under government 
operation it has not been improved and their 
expenses have increased by leaps and hounds. 

Out or the many plans suggested Tor their 
without prejudice or political consideration, 
may reach a wise conclusion, and these great 
properties he further developed and able to 
render better service. 

THE BUDGET SYSTEM 

There never was a time in our history when 
it was more necessary that our people should 
begin to check extravagances and practice 
thrift and economy, and nothing would be 
more conducive to such practice than having 
our Government set the example. 

It was, of course, necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to he somewhat wasteful in its 
expenditures during the war but there are 
no such reasons at this time. It is earnestly 
hoped that the budget system of handling 
the finances of our Government will be adopt- 
ed by this Congress. 

Our executive council unanimously recom- 
mended the adoption of such a system at Its 
last meeting and similar resolutions have 
been adopted by the leading commercial or- 
ganizations of the country. 

DEATHS OF COL. LOWRY AND MR. LYNCH 

During the past year the members of our 
association learned with the deepest regret 
of the death of two of our most beloved and 
distinguished former presidents — Mr. James 
K. Lynch, who was elected president of tho 
association in 1015, died at his home in San 
Francisco, California, and Col. Robert J. 
Lowry, who was elected president in 1806, 
died at his home In Atlanta, Georgia. 

These gentlemen served our association 
with credit and ability. Their genial pres- 
ence will be missed at this convention and 
their loss is keenly felt, not only by the 
bankers of America, but by their countless 
mends In all walks or lire. 

I wish to take this opportunity to express 
my sincere appreciation for the courtesies 
which have been extended to me and the 
co-operation which has been given my ef- 
forts by all or the officers, committees and 
employees of the association; particularly the 
general secretary, the assistant secretary and 
the secretaries of the various sections; the 
general counsel, the editor of the “Journal,” 
the manager of the Protective Department and 
the other members of the stair. 

In conclusion let me say, I hope that out 
of the history or our past and out of our 
deliberations here all of our members may 
catch anew the spirit of service and In the 



years to come the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation will continue to grow in usefulness 
and make its influence feit in every worthy 
enterprise looking to the happiness or our 
people and the prosperity of our country. 

SECRETARY’S REPORT 

Fred E. Farnsworth presented hip 
annual report as secretary. It gave the 
following information relating to the 
membership; 

MEMBERSHIP 

August 31, 1018 19,043 

Erased from the rolls through failure, 
liquidation, consolidation and with- 
drawal, December 1, 1918 1,108 

Membership 17 , 93 ^ 

August 31, 1919, new members gained 

during the year 1,464 

Regained jnembers (secured Lom 

the above) 812 2,276 



August 31, 1919, membership 20,214 



A net Increase for the fiscal year _ 1,171 

A net loss for the year in fail- 
ures, consolidations, etc 128 

A net loss for the year in delin- 
quents 165 293 



Making the actual gain in new mem- 
bers 1,464 



I wish to call your attention particu- 
larly to the figures Just given, relating 
to the list of delinquents — those who refused 
to pay their dues for the last fiscal year. 
There were 165. These figures are related 
to the membership on August 31, 1918, of 
19,043. It will be noted that the proportion 
of delinquents, as compared to the member- 
ship, is very small, which is the best evi- 
dence of the appreciation of our members 
In maintaining membership in this organ- 
ization. 

While the membership In the association 
is larger than ever before, the usual list of 
losses In membership by failures, consolida- 
tions and liquidations is small for the past 
fiscal year 1918-1919; this list being 128. 
While the number In 1917-1918 was 132 and 
for 1916-1917, 137. The total net losses, as 
shown in this report, are 293. 

The aggregate resources of our member- 
ship are estimated at $27,000,000,000. 

As last year, Illinois stands first In the 
membership or the association with 1,176; 
New York is second with 1,139; Pennsylvania 
is third with 1,112; Iowa is fourth with 
1,100; Kansas Is firth with 908; Missouri is 
sixth with 813; Ohio Is seventh with 793; 
then rollows Texas with 789; Minnesota with 
731; Oklahoma with 713; Nebraska with 712: 
and California with 707. 

Alaska and the District of Columbia enjoy 
the distinction of having every bank a mem- 
ber of the association; Nevada has only two 
non -members; Arizona and Rhode Island three 
non-members each; Delaware six and New 
Mexico eight. 
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The annual report of the treasurer 
follows: 

ANNUAL REPORT OF TREASURER 
JAMES D. HOGE 

On September 1, 1018, the cash balanco 
was $6,440.22. On September 1, 1910, the 
cash in my hands as Treasurer at the close 
or the fiscal year was $1,131.81, with all 
bills paid. In addition, there was a cash 

balance in the Journal account of $524, and 
a cash balance in the pre-paid dues account 
for 1010-1020 or $2,704.29 — total cash on 
hand rrom all sources, $4,360.10. It has 

been deemed advisable this year, acting un- 
der authority or the executive council, to 
sell securities owned by the association ror 
the purpose or liquidating the indebtedness 
incurred in the First Liberty Loan Campaign 
and the purchase or the Del Mar Library 
The securities sold were the New York City 
Corporation 3 Vi’s, costing $25,506.67, tor 
which we received $25,7 52.50. There is a 
deficit on the actual year’s business amount- 
ing to $1 1,31 5.82. 

Drarts to the number or 10,387 were drawn 
Sepiember 1, calling Tor the payment or 
$308,625. This is based on the new schedule 
or dues, and represents an increase or $lui,- 
585 over last year and an increase or 1,388 
in number or drarts. 

Again 1 wish to express my thanks ror 
the honor conrerred upon me in elect ing me 
to this ofTIce. It has been a great pleasure 
to work with the general secretary and his 
competent staff or assistants in the general 
olllces. I have round them ready to respond 
to any call and always attentive to the busi- 
ness or the association. 

The list or securities held by the associa- 
tion follows: 



Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, 111., Dl- 

vision, 4’s due 1940 

Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, Joint 

4’s due 1021 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, General 
Mortgage 4’s due 1095 



On the important subject of Pan- 
American Financial and Commercial 
Relations. John Barrett, director-general 
of the Pan-American Union, addressed 
the convention as follows: 

PAN-AMERICAN FINANCIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL RELATIONS 

By Hon. John Barrett, Director-General 

Pan-American Union 

To the bankers or America, I can say that 
the future or development or Pan-American 
relations. Pan-American commerce and Pan- 
American co-oneratlon depends to a largo 
decree upon them. It Is all right to loan 
money to countries or Europe and Asia, but 




HON. JOHN BARRETT 
Director General of the Pan-American Union 



the countries or Latfn-Amerlca should be 
your first consideration. In the same way 
that a parent, a brother or a sister thinks 
or aiding the members or his own ramily, 
the United States bankers and financiers 



Par Value 
.$50,000.00 
. 12,000.00 
. 30,000.00 
$92,000.00 



Carried On 

Books At Market Val. Cost 
$47,400.00 $40,250.00 $50.843 75 

11.600.00 11,400.00 11,559.00 

28.500.00 23,287.50 30,825.00 

$87,500.00 $74,037.50 $93,227.84 



should think or aiding the bankers and finan- 
ciers or ihe sister republics or Latln-Amerlca. 
There may be an attraction about Europe and 
Asia that would lead the banking and nnan- 
clal interests or the United States first to 
these countries, but, when it comes to the 
vital Interest, we should have first considera- 
tion or Central and South America. When It 
Is remembered that every country or Lntin- 
America was aided by the United States In 
establishing Its independence, that every I.at In- 
American country wrote its declaration of 
Independence and its constitution upon those 
or the United states, there Is an appeal that 
comes from no European or Asiatic country. 

In the same manner that the central West 
In its earlv development demanded money and 
banking privileges rrom the Eastern States 
and the United States, and that the Tar West- 
ern States demanded similar aid rrom the 
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central West ami the East Atlantic states, 
*«», correspondingly the countries of Latin- 
America require the money and co-operation 
or the hankers and financiers or the United 
Mates, from New York to California. 

I must he Trank and say that unless the 
bankers and llnaneiers do their part in caring 
Tor Latin -America, they will he supplanted by 
the moneyed men and co-operation of Europe 
and Asia. Numerous American hanking in- 
stitutions have established branches or agen- 
cies in Latln-Amerlca, and this must be ex- 
tended until the competition or Europe and 
Asia is adequately met. The banking institu- 
tions of the Atlantic Coast have already shown 
a most progressive spirit in establishing 
branches and agencies throughout Latin- 
Anierica. The central West and Pacific Coast 
must do the same thing IT they would play 
their part in the development or practical 
Pan-Americanism. 

I indulge in no exaggeration when I say 
that iT the American banking and financial 
interests will invest in, or loan, a billion 
dollars to I.atin-Amerlcan governments and 
legitimate Lalin-AmeNcan enterprises during 
the next five years, they will increase Ameri- 
can commerce a billion dollars In the same 
period. 

It is of the highest Importance that the 
American bond buyer should be educated to 
the stability of Lattn-American bonds and In- 
vestments, and no step must be neglected to 
educate the American public to the quality 
of these bonds and Investments. It must 
be borne in mind that there have been no 
Instances of Pan-American failure to make 
good fn Pan-American investments, and that 
there has been no serious revolution Impair- 
ing United States investments in Latin- 
America during the last thirty years, except 
fn one or two countries, and in these the 
outlook is more optimistic than pessimistic. 

In conclusion, permit me to make a few 
suggestions that may appeal to the American 
Rankers Association: 

1. Let the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation at its convention in 1030 or 1931, 
invite ahead, in time Tor their accept- 
ance, representative bankers of the twen- 
ty Latln-American countries, to attend and 
participate In their sessions, with a 
special Pan-American session which will 
consider Pan-American problems or bank- 
ing and finance. In other words, let the 
next convention of this organization bo 
a Pan-American or International gather- 
ing. 

3. In the meantime, let the bankers, 
financiers and Investors or the United 
States make every efTort to visit the 
Latln-American countries, study their 
material, political, financial and general 
conditions, and In turn, let the bankers, 
financiers and others or Latin-America 
visit the United States for correspond- 
ing information. 

3. Let every North American banker or 
investor, provided he cannot go to Latin- 
America, study the history, the past and 
present condition and the future pos- 
sibilities of the Latln-American countries, 
and realize the importance of the co- 
operation of the United States and Latln- 
American countries for the good of them- 
selves and the good of the world. 



Hon. Robert L. Owen, United States 
Senator from Oklahoma and former 
chairman of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, spoke as below on 
the important subject of 

STABILITY IN INDUSTRY, COM- 
MERCE AND GOVERNMENT, VITAL 
TO THE HAPPINESS OF MANKIND 

By Hon. Robert L. Owen, United States 
Senator from Oklahoma and Former 
Chairman of Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee 

Increased production and better and more 
economical distribution and waste avoidance 
are the chief remedies Tor the high cost of 
living, and to accomplish this the banks of 
the United States should encourage produc- 
tion by extending credits preferentially Tor 
productive processes. Tor improved warehous- 
ing, lending against warehouse receipts, and 
using their good offices and friendly counsel 
to stimulate production and improved dis- 
tribution. The encouragement or corn clubs 
and other agricultural clubs, encouraging boys 
and girls to make money out or raising pigs, 
chickens, etc., improvising gardens, while ap- 
parently small matters are of great national 
consequence, and the country bankers have 
done fine work along these lines. Developing 
water power, and the use or the current for 
industrial purposes are productive processes 
of the highest order. The building or hard- 
surfaced roads, and the use or motor trucks, 
facilitate distribution. There should be or- 
ganized standard systems of distribution by 
improved marketing methods under Govern- 
ment charter and supervision. 



The unrest of labor due to the war con- 
dition, to the extraordinary prices during war 
times, the reports of extraordinary profits 
during the war by the employers or labor, 
and the high cost of living should be met by 
encouraging a frank and free discussion, and 
arranging methods by which labor will par- 
ticipate in what It produces above a bare 
wage. The employe should not be regarded 
merely as a money-making machine, but al- 
together as a human being entitled of right 
to lire, liberty, happiness and a reasonable 
participation in the profits arising from his 
labor. This policy Is ad v sable Tor the sake, 
both of the employer and the employe. When 
the workman Teels that he is working Tor 
both himself and his employer he will not 
indulge in sabotage, the killing of time or 
In waste and neglect. Labor, management 
and capital must work together on the prin- 
ciple or service to all mankind, along lines 
of co-operation in a spirit of friendship, mu- 
tual sympathy and support. It will not do 
in a democracy to rely merely on the powers 
of government and to demand brute force to 
control human unrest. That remedy may be- 
come a two-edged sword, peculiarly danger- 
ous to capital. 

The doctrine of arbitrary force should not 
be seriously entertained by thinking men 
after the lessons of this war. The world Is 
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entering: into an era in which humanity and 
righteousness should walk hand in hand in 
peace protected by the powers of the people. 

Humane legislation to safeguard and ad- 
vance the conditions of human labor should 
be encouraged in Congress, in state legisla- 
tion, in municipalities* If labor should be 
round seeking employment for any reason the 
Government should not hesitate to expand its 
activities in road building, improving water- 
ways, building water power plants, auxiliaries 
and enterprises, and employ labor to the ex- 
tent of absorbing unemployed labor, and pro- 
tect labor from the forced and destructive 
competition arising from involuntary unem- 
ployment. 

Every productive activity in America should 
be kept employed, and concrete steps taken 
to accomplish it. This is the most direct 
path to overcome the high cost or living. 

There should be put on a campaign in the 
United States by moving pictures, and on 
the forum, in the press, and in the pulpit to 
teach men the dignity and need Tor honest 
labor and production and the shame of waste, 
the dishonor of willful extravagance, a*nd 
the discredit of the vain ostentation of wealth, 
so that people will come back to the virtues 
of our fathers and our mothers w'ho regarded 
labor as honorable and waste as a sin. 

Hon. David R. Francis, United States 
Ambassador to Russia, described recent 
political events in that country and de- 
clared that the Bolshevists there were 
largely responsible for the industrial 
unrest in this country. He expressed 
the view that the :best remedy for deal- 
ing with the situation in Russia was to 
adopt the League of Nations covenant. 
In the course of his address he said: 

I have read and heard that the terms of 
peace imposed upon Germany are very severe. 
I do not feel that way myself, but I can show 
you, I speak incontrovertibly, that Germany Is 
making greater progress in reconstruction 
than any other country engaged in the war 
German territory was not invaded, except at 
the beginning of the war; her industries are 
intact, and her laborers, instead of demand- 
ing a six -hour day, and a week or five days, 
are appealing for a ten-hour day and a week 
or six or seven days. Germany realizes that 
Russia is a good held for German enterprise. 
These armies or the Bolshevik Government, 
composed or mercenaries and conscripted ra- 
tions, as I have said, and commanded by Ger- 
man officers, are a camouflage. The contest 
is not between the Bolsheviks and the Rus- 
sians, but the contest is between the Ger- 
mans and the Russians. Germany, who is 
better acquainted with the resources of that 
expansive area than any other country on the 
globe, ir Germany gets control or Russia and 
utilizes its resources and organizes its eiur- 
mous man power, it will be as strong ten 
years from now as it was at the beginning 
of the late war. The Russians are appealing 
to us for help, for assistance, for encourage- 
ment. I think they deserve it. 




W. P. G. HARDING 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board 



GOVERNOR HARDING ON THE PRES- 
ENT SITUATION 

Governor Harding of the tFederal Re- 
serve Board spoke on the present 
economic situation. He said, in part: 

Our troubles are the result or economic 
causes, and have come from a dislocation of 
the normal relationship of supply to demand. 
These causes are directly traceable to the 
great war, to Its waste and destruction, to 
Its heavy drain upon available supplies that 
constituted so large a part of the world’s 
liquid wealth, and to the financial expedients 
which were necessary and unavoidable In or- 
der to procure these supplies. 

There are some who reason that as prices 
and the value or currency in circulation havo 
increased Dari passu our high costs of living 
are due to currency Inflation, to an excessive 
number of dollars, and the remedy they pro- 
pose is Immediate and systematic contraction. 
Others concede that our currency Is not mere 
flat money, Issued at will by the Government 
to derray its expenses, with no provision Tor 
redemption, but is redeemable in gold at 
pleasure of the holder, and as its principal 
constituent, the federal reserve note, is issued 
only in exchange for gold dollar for dollar, 
or upon pledge of eligible paper, the result 
or a legitimate credit transaction; in which 
case a gold reserve of not less than forty 
per cent is required for all notes outstand- 
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In*, the trouble is due not to currency in- 
flation, but to credit expansion. 

Whether or not credit expansion is danger- 
ous and harmful, depends not only upon ihr 
gold reserves supporting the credits, but up- 
on the character and purpose of the credit. 
Drastic contraction or credit undertaken 
merely for the purpose of giving the dollar 
its Tormer purchasing power, would bring 
about wide-spread disaster, reduced produc 
tion and unemployment. 

What is needed is the restoration of a 
proper balance between the volume of credit 
and the volume of goods. Because or the 
war financing of the Government It is not 
practicable to reduce the volume of credit 
except gradually, and the best and probably 
the only remedy for the present unrest is 
to increase the volume or goods, and the 
facilities for their distribution. Shorter hours 
and higher wages do not tend to increase 
production, but rather the reverse, and strikes 
and walkouts are doubly harmful in that they 
stop production without materially reducing 
consumption. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL PALMER 

‘Hon. A. Mitchell Palmer. Attorney- 
General of the United States, spoke on 
the prevailing industrial situation. He 
said, in part: 

a fair and equitable distribution or tne 
profits realized upon the products or mausiry. 
as well as a system of co-operative control 
and management or the terms ana conditions 
under which money and labor yield those 
products, must be devised. Neither money 
nor labor should be permitted to dictate to 
or control the other, but both should par- 
ticipate in the Truits of their common serv- 
merely as a money -making machine, but al- 
ice, in Just proportion to their contributions. 

The imperative necessity is a fuller co- 
operation to bring about greater production 
at less cost, without sacrifice of the earn- 
ings or either money, or labor am. 

*-ith the Just division of those earnings. 
Such co-operation must 100k to other 
things tnan mere increase in the wages of 
labor or the dividends of invested money. 
It must look to increased business, better 
working conditions, greater opportunity and 
reward for individual initiative. 

There should be no fear in the mind ot 
either employer or employe of a democrat- 
ized industry on such a basis of Just co- 
operation. having In view a greater success 
in hi lustrlal effort. It is the middle ground 
which, once taken and securely held, will 
avoid the obvious dangers of both extremes. 

Co-operative control in industry is not the 
first step toward either nationalization or 
class control. It is the recognition of the 
very orinciple which nas made our Govern- 
ment fiot alone great but responsible to 
popular will in a way that protects the in- 
terests of all. There is danger In refusing 
to act upon this principle, now that the time 
is here, not merely to “do something” for 
labor, not merely to be “good” to labor, 
but to be exactly Just to labor, and not \us 
to labor only, but to every Tactor necessary 
to bring successful production in industry. 




RICHARD S. HAWES 
President American Bankers Association, Vice- 
President First National Bank in St. Louis 



NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 

.lust prior to adjournment the con- 
vention adopted the report of the com- 
mittee on nominations by electing as 
president for the ensuing year, Rich- 
ard S. Hawes, vice-president of the 
First National Bank of St. Louis, and as 
first vice-president, John S. Drum, pres 
ident of the Savings Union Bank and 
Trust Company, San Francisco 

CLOSING EXERCISES 

• 

One of the most pleasing ceremonies 
incident to the conventions of the 
American Bankers’ Association is the 
installation of the new officers. Presi- 
dent Maddox, the retiring president, 
was highly praised by those who had 
been his associates, and ex-President 
Watts pinned on his coat a button as a 
reminder of his offic ; al connection with 
the Association. He was also the re- 
cipient of a handsome chest of silver 
in recognition of his official w r ork. Mr. 
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Hinsch, another ex-president, making 
the presentation speech. Richard S. 
Hawes, the incoming president, received 
an ovation on being conducted to the 



chair by Mr. Maddox. He made a mod- 
est and appropriate speech, thanking 
the Association for its mark of confi- 
dence. 



Trust Company Section 



John W. Platten, president of the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany, New York, presided over the 
meetings of the Trust Company Sec- 
tion. Breckinridge Jones, president of 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 
in welcoming the delegates to St. Louis, 
said: 

As we meet from year to year in these 
conferences there is not only the pleasure we 
get from personal contact, but we get the 
benefit or ideas that come from our con- 
ferences, and it is a great pleasure, I say, 
on behair of the trust companies of St. Louis, 
the banks, as well as the clearing house, but 
all our citizens at large, to have the trust 
companies of America come here at this 
time and 1 ask you to judge St. Louis by 
what you find, the atmosphere, cordiality and 
hospitality that we want to furnish you here. 

The response to the address or wel- 
come was made by Uzal H. McCarter of 
the Fidelity Trust Company, Newark, N. 
J. Brief talks were also made by Rich- 
ard S. Hawes, vice-president of the First 
National Bank, St. Louis, and <by John 
S. Drum, vice-president of the Savings 
Union Bank and Trust Company, San 
Francisco. After the presentation of 
the report of the executive committee 
by E. D. Hulbert, president of the Mer- 
chants Loan and Trust Company, Chi- 
cago, Festus J. Wade, president of the 
Merchantile Trust Company, St. Louis, 
spoke on the causes of the high cost of 
living. 

Reports of various committees and 
of the secretary showed that the Trust 
Company Section had been engaged in 
many activities during the year, looking 
to the welfare of its members. The fol- 
lowing reference to the labor situation 
is taken from President Platten's annual 
address: 

Let us now briefly consider the labor situ- 
ation. I personally hold no brier for profit- 
eers. for employers who pay less than a living 
wage, or for the reprehensive methods which 
have come to be identified with the sweat- 
shop. On the other hand, labor must realize 
sooner or later that there is no mystery, no 
secrecy, in the ways and means by which 
men accumulate competencies. No set or 
laws, no system or taxation, no distribution 
or redistribution of wealth or income, can 



make a people prosperous. Each and all must 
w f ork and each man is rewarded according to 
his contribution to society. “In the sweat 
of his brow shall he eat bread.” This is as 
true today as when it was first spoken more 
than two thousand years ago and it is one 
of those fundamental truths which do not 
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JOHN W. PLATTEN 

President Trust Company Section American Bankers 
Association, President of the United States 
Mortgage and Trust Company, New York 



change with the passage of time and the 
alteration or economic conditions. 

The high cost or Jiving can best be com- 
bated by increased production — underproduc- 
tion causes real privation to the masses w r hose 
purchasing power is limited. 

Many find it difficult to answer the ques- 
tion which is being asked by thinking people 
all over the world today: “Why is it that 
with billions of capital literally wiped out of 
existence by the destructive processes or 
war. and ten millions or producers in their 
graves, a large part or the world is today 
spending money more lavishly than ever be- 
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Tore on non-essentials — especially in Amer- 
ica?” The answer is a simple one: “The 

habit of spending- has been formed and to 
gratify it without stint we are, without real- 
izing this fact, borrowing from the accumu- 
lated capital of civilization and dissipating re- 
sources which ordinarily would have been 
held in trust, as it were, and laid aside Tor 
the next generation. It may, therefore, be 
said in a very real sense that it is posterity 
which, after all, is going to pay a large 
share of the bill for our present-day ex- 
travagances. 

All or these considerations are intimately 
connected with the relations existing between 
capital and labor and between employer ana 
employee. In order to reconcile Interests 
which in the past have been only too orten 
In conflict, as one writer has said, “business 
must be clothed with a spirit or accommo- 
dation and any element opposed to a meet- 
ing of minds has no place in the present 
or future of this country.” Cordial co-op- 
eration between employer and employee is 
more than ever essential, production should 
govern wages and “political wage making” be 
discouraged as a dangerous precedent. Only 
by these means shall we be able to steer a 
safe and happy middle course. 

P. H. Goff, president df the Cleveland 
Trust Company, delivered an address on 
“The Development of Community Foun- 
dations and Trusts," explaining the 
methods employed in creating such 
beneficial agencies and showing the 
progress of this comparatively recent 
form of trust activity. Speaking of 
“Some New Duties of Bankers," Hal H. 
Smith, director of the Union Trust Com- 
pany, Detroit, had this to say regarding 
the maintenance of property rights: 

Can it be that there is any truth in thi3 
theory, developed years ago, but now for the 
flrst time exploited by action, that the institu- 
tion of private property is a crime against 
mankind? The whole Christian civilization 
rests upon it. The teaching of Christ re- 
spected it and the virtues he preached grew 
out of it. It is a familiar fashion to talk 
of the sacredness of life* as compared with 
the sacredness of property and to condemn 
those who, as the popular phrase runs, ex- 
ploit the man for the sake of the dollar; but 
how can you separate man from the prop- 
erty that surrounds him? It is a part of his 
very life. What would that life mean if to- 
day there were destroyed every vestige of 
that property that has been the result of the 
effort or our forefathers. Private property 
is the Trultion of life. It is the expression 
or life. All the life that is in the hand, ' in 
the brain, In the heart, finds its finest de- 
velopment, its highest expression in the cre- 
ation of new property. The glorious words 
of the poets, the wisdom of the sages, the 
inspiration or the prophets, they are no more 
than spurs to the development of mankind. 
The reason that they are glorious and wise 
and inspired is that they are ultimately trans- 
lated into some concrete agency for the bet- 
terment of life; ultimately transformed into 
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a home or a nook that shall lift the indi- 
vidual higher toward divinity. But this is 
like carrying coals to Newcastle to defend 
the institution of private property beTore 
those who, as I said a while ago, spend tbelr 
lives in the care of that property and daily 
demonstrate their complete belief In the sa- 
credness of that Institution by the faithful- 
ness with which they discharge their trusts. 

What then will the trust company do? 
Where will it stand in this flrst great battle? 
Will it whisper “Hush, hush,” to the em- 
ployer who defies the demands of those who 
seek to appropriate his property? Will it, 
like the coward that money generally is. 
leave that employer to struggle alone against 
these forces or envy and disorder? Or will 
it by Its money and influence, by every means 
in its power, preach the eternal justice of 
the system which protests honest wages in 
the hands of honest Industry, and concedes 
to honest capital the Just reward of its em- 
ployment? 

NEW OFFICERS OF THE TRUST 
COMPANY SECTION 

Following Is the result of the annual 
election of the Trust Company Section: 

President — Lynn II. Dinkins, president In- 
terstate Trust and Banking Co., New Or- 
leans, La. 

First Vice-President — Edmund D. Hulbert, 
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president Merchants’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Chairman Executive Committee — J. A. 
House, president Guardian Savings and Trust 
Company, Cleveland. 

Secretary — Leroy A. Mershon, New York. 

New Members Executive Committee for 
three-year term expiring 1922, are as fol- 



lows: George D. Edwards, vice-president 

Commonwealth Trust Company, Pittsburgh; 
J Kommers, vice-president Union Trust Com- 
pany, Spokane, Wash.; Nathan D. Price, vice- 
president Hart ford- Connecticut Trust Com- 
pany, HartTord; Evans Woolen, president 
Fletcher Savings and Trust Company, Indi- 
anapolis; John Stites, president Louisville 
Trust Company, Louisville. 



State Bank Section 



C. B. Hazlewood, vice-president of the 
Union Trust Company, Chicago, pre- 
sided at the meetings of the State Bank 
Section. In the course of his annual 
address, Mr. Hazlewood said: 

It is perfectly safe to say that the banks 
in our country of all classes are in better 
condition than ever before. Our bank assets 
are more clean and more readily convertible 
than ever before. 

The State Bank Section now has 9.499 
voting members and 1,248 associate mem- 
bers. Previous to the organization of the 
State Bank Section a number of Stale bank* 
were voting members or other sections and 
many of them are still so classilled. It is 
not the policy of the State Bank Section to 
do any proselyting to increase its own mem- 
bership. and it only accepts voting members 
previously enrolled in other sections upon tin* 
written request of Institutions that wish to 
be thus transferred. 

The State Bank Section is inspired by 
the spirit of democracy and co-operation and 
particularly represents the thousands or conn 
ty banks that constitute the majority or its 
membership. Coincident wHIi the existence 
of the State Bank Section, and perhaps par 
tially on account or it, the sentiment of state 
bankers has become unified, and the rights 
of State banks are becoming better recog- 
nized. 

The Tact is becoming apparent that the in- 
terests of the country banks or the United 
States are so interwoven with the interests 
of the communities which they serve that 
any banking custom or any banking law that 
benefits or Injures country banks affects in 
like manner the millions or rural Americans 
who constitute the backbone of the Nation. 

There was a lively discussion of the 
relations of the state banks to the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, and a resolution 
was adopted in -favor of the amendment 
of the Federal Reserve Act so as to 
permit memiber banks to make a 
small charge on exchange items. A 
demand was likewise made that the 
state banks members of the (Federal 
Reserve System be given their propor- 
tionate share off Government deposits. 



J. W. Butler, vice-president of the 
First Guaranty State Bank, Clifton, 
Texas, was elected president of the State 
Bank Section, and E. C. McDougal, pres- 
ident of the Bank of Buffalo, Buffalo. 




C. B. HAZLEWOOD 

Retiring President State Bankers Section, Vice- 
President Union Trust Co., Chicago, III. 



N. Y.. vice-president. Appropriate reso- 
lutions thanking the bankers and citi- 
zens of St. Louib for their hospitality 
were read by R. S. Hecht, president of 
the Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, 
New Orleans. 
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Savings Bank Section 



The meetings of the Savings Bank 
Section were presided over by Victor 
A. Lersner, comptroller of the Williame- 
burgh Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Amortization of mortgage loans and 
savings bank investments were promi- 
nent topics for discussion. On the sub- 
ject of Amortization, R. Ingalls of New 
York said: 

Amortization is the gradual reduction of a 
loan by periodic and equal payments that 
include both interest and part of the prin- 
cipal. The advantages to the lender are that 
it ofTsets depreciation of property values, 
constantly widens the margin of security, 
and permits a gain by compounding interest 
on money invested. The advantages to the 
borrower are that it enforces thrift, makes 
savings available for extinguishing debts, and 
renders foreclosure improbable. In one meth- 
od of amortization the repayments are, as 
soon as they are received, applied to re- 
duce the borrower’s loan. In another method 
the repayments are placed in a sinking fund; 
and when the borrower’s account in this 
equals the loan, his debt is cancelled. 

Under the sinking-fund method the bor- 



rower may make payments of any sums as 
often as he pleases in addition to obligatory 
dues. He may also be allowed to stop pay- 
ment and even to withdraw his credits in 
the fund. All this Is possible because, dif- 
ferently from under the first method, the 
lender’s mortgage claim stays Intact for the 
face amount until the borrower’s payments 
at Interest balance his debt. So the sinking 
fund method is the best for the borrower, since 
under it, during hard times, payments may 
be suspended and leniency shown without 
impairing the lender’s lien against the mort- 
gaged property. 

In building and loan associations the bor- 
rower makes payments, not on the mortgage, 
but on shares. Hence these associations use 
the sinking-fund method — but not with all Its 
privileges. Savings banks, however, could 
use this method in Its entirety by opening up 
a deposit account with the borrower. Tho 
only difficulty would be to maintain the in- 
terest rates in the account and on the mort- 
gage at a parity. But the trouble from this 
as well as all the bother and cost or details 
in helping customers to acquire dwellings 
and small farms would be compensated by the 
increase of general business and the better 
standing of the banks, resulting from their 
activity in important affairs of their com- 
munities. 



National Bank Section 



Oliver J. Sands, president of the 
American National Bank, Richmond, 
Va., was in the chair when the National 
Bank Section assembled for its annual 
meeting. He announced that the re- 
ports of the president, executive com- 
mittee and secretary had been printed 
for distribution and would not be read. 
President Sands then introduced Waldo 
Newcomer, president of the National 
Exchange Bank of Baltimore, who spoke 
on “Improving the Federal Reserve and 
Member Banks,” and was followed by 



Virgil M. Harris on “The Trust Depart- 
ment of a National Bank.” The address 
of Mr. Harris follows: 

THE TRUST DEPARTMENT OF A 
NATIONAL BANK 

By Virgil M. Harris, Trust Officer Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 

My purpose today is to take up the prac- 
tical side of the matter of the Trust Depart- 
ment of a National Bank, its workings, how 
it is done, and from Inquiries received from 
all parts of the United States, and from 
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gentlemen who have called upon me in the 
last day or two. it is perfectly apparent that 
this subject is giving not only concern, but 
interest. 

I consider it a great privilege and an honor 
to be asked to address the American Bankers 
Association. 

It is my purpose, in a brier address, to give 
you the practical side in the development of 
a Tri^st Department of a National bank. 

The strong arm of the United States Gov- 
ernment has now been extended to National 
Banks to enable them to act in fiduciary 
capacities, and now that this right has been 
granted, we wonder that it was not done be- 
fore. It makes an important epoch in the 
financial history or this country. The eight 
thousand National Banks of the United States 
are structures based on solid foundations and 
have, since their creation, been the chler 
bulwarks of financial strength and stability. 

The Federal law j , as originally passed, and 
the enactments of Congress of September 
26th, 1918, have been gven so much publicity 
that I do not feel that any good purpose can 
be subserved by going into the validity of 
these enactments; but proper tests have been 
made in the highest courts of the land, and 
the way is now open Tor the enjoyment oi 
the advantages afTorded. The Federal Reserve 
Board has shown a keen interest in the pro- 
mulgation of the law and in the regulations 
prescribed for the conduct of trust depart- 
ments. 

The entry of national banks' into this new 
field of service is one which should receive 
serious consideration, and it is well at this 
early date for bank officials to realize marked 
difference between the time-honored usages 
of commercial banking and the principles 
which obtain in the operation of a trust de- 
partment. Commercial banking, in an ab- 
stract sense, is largely a question of arith- 
metic. Safe banking depends upon loans 
amply secured; the interest takes care of it- 
self; on the other hand, the assumption of 
fiduciary relations means the undertaking of 
grave responsibilities which are entirely new 
to national banks, and which can be success- 
fully dscharged only by experts and trained 
officials who have a thorough knowledge of 
the intricacies incident to all fiduciary mat- 
ters. Nothing short of technical knowledge, 
coupled with years of training, will serve to 
avoid the pitfalls which beset those who un- 
dertake the administration of trusts and kin- 
dred matters. At a recent meeting of trust 
officers, the president of one of the leading 
trust companies of the United States said 
that not more than two per cent of com- 
mercial banking gave cause for solicitude, but 
that he had found that seventy-five per cent 
or tne business which naturally fans Into 
a trust department is fraught with complica- 
tions and perplexities, and subject at all 
Mmes to litigation; and I am free to say that 
after twenty years of experience, I heartily 
concur in his statement. 

Let no national banks assume that the ad- 
dition of the new line of work is a sinecure, 
for It requires more than a permit from the 
Federal Reserve Board to 'accomplish the 
desired results. It will be found that com- 
petition is keen, and rivalry will be encoun- 
tered. 

With these general suggestions, I shall pass 
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We purchase outright entire is- 
sues of Municipal and Corpora- 
tion Bonds that meet the approval 
of our Investigating Departments. 



We offer and recommend these 
bonds for the investment of Insti- 
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all who are interested in the pur- 
chase or sale of bonds of this 
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to those features which, in my Judgment, are 
the basic principles for success in the opera- 
tion of a trust department. 

1. Considerable misapprehension has arisen 
as to the exact nature or a trust department 
of a national bank. Many well-informed peo- 
ple, Including lawyers, believe it to be a 
trust company within a bank. Such is not 
the case. It is not a separate entity; it is a 
part of the bank itseir, and as much so as 
the savings department or commercial de- 
partment, and while this is true, yet the 
Federal law requires that the books and assets 
of the trust department shall be kept separate 
and apart from those of the bank itseir. 

2. I do not think that I am unduly praising 
my brother trust officers throughout the 
United States when I say, in all seriousness, 
that the selection of such an official Is a 
matter of prime importance, and that in th» 
history of trust companies I do not recall 
an instance of defalcation or betrayal of trust 
on the part of a trust officer. The duties 
of the trust officer are multifarious. He 
should be a lawyer, and a versatile one. Tor 
there come before him every form of busi- 
ness complication, and every phase of human 
character, good and bad. There is no problem, 
legal or otherwise, which our complex civil- 
ization brings forth, which he may not be 
called upon to solve. The orphan’s cry, the 
widow’s needs and the lamentations and de- 
nunciations of disappointed heirs are everyday 
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occurrences to him. He must exercise a broad 
sympathy, and yet be Arm in the performance 
of his duties. The trust officer should have 
a capable force of assistants and clerks at 
his command; he should receive from the 
executives cordial support and encourage- 
ment. The trust officer who possesses the 
necessary qualifications for bis office is not 
easily found. One of the largest banks in 
the South, desiring to open a trust depart- 
ment, applied to me some time ago for a 
man to fill the position or trust omcer. In 
spite of the fact that the salary olTered was 
a large one, a suitable man could not be 
procured for six months. 

3. The trust department, with reference to 
its location in the bank, should be to itseir ; 
the members of the official and clerical force 
should not be separated; the department 
should have appropriate signs designating its 
location; It should be accessible, and its equip- 
ment first-class. No assistant or clerk should 
be taken Into the trust department whose 
aptitude and ability have not been Investi- 
gated. The trust omcer, and those who assist 
him, should be well paid, for their hours are 
long and their duties exacting. 

4. In the ordinary course of affairs, It takes 
about five years to establish a trust depart- 
ment; that is to say, to put it on a fixed and 
paying basis. The experience may be likened 
unto that of a doctor or lawyer in establish- 
ing a paying practice; success does not come 
overnight; and during this period of proba- 
tion, the desire to secure business should not 
outw’eigh sound Judgment and discrimination 
in the nature or the business received. 

5. The trust department should not be a 
dumping place for undesirable transactions. 
One bad lobster, it is said, will spoil a car- 
load. Where it is clear that the business 
offered is undesirable, it should be declined 
with that alacrity and firmness with which 
the discount committee of the bank declines 
a loan which is not properly secured. 

6. Our worldly possessions are but life 
holdings, and the grace with which we part 
with them at the end of life’s journey shows 
human chaarcter in its least disguised form. 
Wills constitute the most important Item 
which can come into a trust department. All 
the property in a community changes owner- 
ship once In about every twenty-five years, 
and most of it passes by will. Much of the 
other work of a trust department is of a red 
ink nature. Wills may be important or un- 
important; they may be helpful or detrimental, 
and even though a bank has been named 
as executor, If It be ascertained that the emol- 
uments are inadequate and that bitterness and 
family enmities must be incurred, the wiser 
plan is to resign and let some ambitious ad- 
ministrator take charge. 

Many frugal -minded donors and testators 
are inclined to name several executors and 
trustees to act with a corporate executor or 
trustee. For all practical needs, one such is 
sufficient, but, in no event let the compen- 
sation of the corporate executor or trustee 
be reduced to less than one-half of the com- 
missions allowed, for the responsibility and 
the laboring oar fall to the corporate execu- 
tor. 

7- A national bank having established a 
trust department, the first duty of the direc- 
tors and officers of the bank should be to 



Service and Growth 

They are closely re- 
lated in any success- 
ful institution, for 
growth unfailingly 
follows willing and 
efficient service. We 
have verified the 
foregoing statement 
in this bank. 

II. H. MANN, President 

(JEO. E. DUFFY, Vice-President 
J. L. ELLSWORTH, Viee-Pres. and Treaa. 

F. J. BYE, Assistant Treasurer 
J. J. FLYNN, Assistant Treasurer 

Park 

Trust Company 

Worcester, Mass. 



lodge their wills with the department. II 
has been said that if a man has three true 
friends he is rich, and this applies to a trust 
department; if the directors and officers will 
favor the department with their wills, it Is 
well on the road to success. It Is not to be 
expected that the patrons of the bank and the 
public at large will patronize an institution 
where the directors and officers fail to do so. 
The development of a trust department is a 
slow process. Fortunately, our friends do not 
die simultaneously. Death is a ridiculously 
easy thing, and it does occur; and it is by 
deaths that the trust department is enriched. 

8. It lias been suggested that national 
banks are not qualified to handle trusts of 
long duration, by reason or the shortness or 
their corporate lives. This theory Is abso- 
lutely without merit and without foundation, 
for national banks can and do automatically 
renew their charters, and usually do so with 
more ease and less friction than do trust 
companies. In this connection, let me say that 
of far greater importance than the longevity 
of national banks is the paramount protec- 
tion afforded by the double liability or their 
stockholders. Whether or not it Is a prudent 
procedure to give out this information by 
advertisement might well be weighed. In view 
of the alarm It might cause to stockholders 
who might not read understandinglv. 

9. The fiduciary field in the United States 
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Largest Bank in Rhode Island 
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Vice-President 

SAMUEL M. NICHOLSON, 
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Samuel P. Colt, Chairman 
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is an extensive one and has scarcely been 
encroached upon by those acting: in corporate 
fiduciary capacities. The opportunity for na- 
tional banks is boundless. The reasons for 
giving: preference to corporate fiduciaries are 
now almost axiomatic. All that has been 
written and all that can be written on the 
subject, upon which these reasons are based, 
come from financial responsibility, continued 
existence, financial Judgment, accumulated ex- 
istence, and impartiality. All of the thousands 
of circulars, pamphlets and general llteraturt 
which proceed from corporate executors can 
be traced back to the fundamental qualifica- 
tions. 

10. The welfare of the trust department 
and its growth, in its last analysis, rest upon 
the stability or the bank and the personnel 
of its directors and officers. The strength 
of the bank, its standing and integrity, are 
the chief advantages, and no amount of capi- 
tal and deposits can possibly supply the prime 
factor of character and confidence. 

11. The customers of a bank. Including its 
depositors and its borrowers, from time to 
time, seek counsel and assistance in their 
everyday business affairs, and it is but an 
extension of this relation that they should 
place their estates in the hands of the bank 
for management after death. 

12. Whether or not national banks in towns 
and in the smaller cities wll be enabled to 
successfully avail themselves of the benefits 
of the new' law is an untried problem, and 
one which only experience will demonstra'e. 
Some trust companies have nourished under 
these conditions, but the great wealth ac 
quired has chiefly come to those institutions 
which are located In metropolitan centers. My 
own opinion is that a national bank situated 
in a county seat or in a city having a popu- 
lation of ten thousand inhabitants may accept 
the certificate from the Federal Reserve Board 
with reasonable assurance of success. 

13. Let me say, with emphasis, that those 
who contemplate the establishment of a trust 
department should not assume the new rela- 
tion unless there is a fixed determination to 
give it a fair trial, and to finance the enter- 
prise for a considerable length of time. It 
is practically impossible for a corporate ex • 
ecutor to discontinue the trust relation arter 
it has been assumed, and in those States where 
a deposit is required to be made with the 
State Bank Commissioner to enable corporate 
executors to act without bond, the fund so 
deposited can rarely be recovered. The rami- 
fications of the trust business are such that 
& termination or all or it is impracticable. 
So long as there is a trust or any kind open 
upon the books, the deposit must be held and 
cannot be lessened or withdrawn. 

14. We are ushered into the world in a 
state of dumb amazement and go out of it 
in the same way, and most of our fortunes 
mechanically take their course. Less than 
ten per cent of people dying leave estates of 
over five thousand in value. The attempt of 
the dead hand to guide the fortunes and des- 
tinies of those who follow is frequently at- 
tended with disaster, bitter hatred and lack 
of love and reverence for those who have 
departed. Trusts of long duration rarely, ir 
ever, work out perfectly. It is not given to 
us to see very far into the future. The 

stability of securities changes; wars come. 



The 

Blackstone Canal 
National Bank 

Providence, R. I. 

IN BUSINESS SINCE 18S1 

Capital 

$500,000 

Surplus Profits, over 
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W e have unequalled facilities 
for collecting Bill of Lading 
Drafts, which are at the ser- 
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Resources o?er Four Million Dollars 



and a thousand and one things may occur to 
thwart the benevolent intentions of the tes- 
tator. Perhaps it is for our good that we 
cannot r^ad the future, hut if this foresight 
were given to testators, it is certain that 
many would change their plans and that many 
of those directions which we frequently find 
in wills would be left unwritten. 

1 5. The advertising necessary and incident 
to a trust department, in my Judgment, should 
always be of a dignified nature. The business 
of the trust department itself is of a serious 
and dignified nature. Pamphlets and bro- 
chures, If well conceived and if penned by 
hands trained in the work, have their advan- 
tages, when properly distributed. Newspaper 
advertisements which point out the capital 
and surplus or the bank and pointedly sug- 
gest the advantages offered by it serve to 
keep the name or the bank before the world; 
but, for the most part, the paying business 
of a trust department, the part of it which 
brings the best returns, comes from the per- 
sonal touch, by reason of acquaintanceship 
and of family connections. A man puts into 
his will his well-reflected intentions. The 
execution of the will Is probably the most 
serious act of his life, and he no more selects 
Trom the pamphlet or the newspaper his ex- 
ecutor than he does therefrom get his re- 
ligion. It is said that 91 per cent of all 
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American business is conducted through the 
mails. Letter-writing is useful and has be- 
come a finished art. Unusual expressions in 
letters or in advertising, so far as the trust 
department is concerned, should be avoided, 
but appropriate advertising through intelli- 
gent channels will accomplish great purposes 
and break down apparently impassable bar- 
riers. 

16. Strictly to be avoided are designing 
persons who have some worthless scheme to 
exploit. Acting as trustee under a worthless 
bond issue or coal project, or mine or oil 
proposition, may bring undesirable results, and 
your name may unwittingly be dragged into 
advertising schemes which you did not con- 
template. The closest scrutiny should be em- 
ployed berore deciding to act as trustee or 
agent in any undertaking, however glowing 
Its prospects, or whatever the compensation 
offered. A failure to detect the ulterior de- 
sign may bring Irreparable loss and sorrow- 
ful reflection. 

17. In conclusion, I wish to say that 
whether or not a trust department is a pay- 
ing adjunct or a bank depends largely on the 
Individual case. It is possible to make it 
one of the very best sources of revenue to 
the bank. Speaking personally or the trust 
department of the bank with which I have 
the honor to be connected, I will add that 
In its first year of existence under the new 
law the return on a very liberal investment 
has far exceeded its most hopeful expecta- 
tions. 

1 sincerely thank you for your attention, 
and extend to you, Mr. President, and to the 
members of this association, my best wishes 
for your continued welTare. 

At the second day’s session of the 
National Bank Section, Hon. John 
Skelton Williams, Comptroller of the 
Currency, spoke on the necessity and 
desirability of assisting to restore nor- 
mal financial and industrial conditions 
to Europe. He gave facts to show that 
we are amply able to do so. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

Officers elected by the National Bank 
Section of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation were: 

President, Walter W. Head, vice-president 
Omaha National Bank, Omaha, Neb.; vice- 
president, Henry H. McKee, Washington, D. C. ; 
one-year membership on the executive com- 
mittee, Alfred L. Aiken, Boston, Mass.; John 
G Lonsdale, St. Louis, and Theodore Wold. 
Minneapolis, Minn.; two-year term, George A. 
Kennedy, San Francisco; three-year term, C. 
S. Calwell, Philadelphia; R. D. Sneath, Tifiln, 
O.; Thomas R. Preston, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and James Ringold, Denver. 

SOME OBSERVATIONS OrF THE 
BANKERS 

Festus J. Wade, president Mercantile 
Trust Company, St. Louis: 




WALTER W. HEAD 

President National Bank Section, Vice-President 
Omaha National Bank, Omaha, Nebraska 

In early life Mr. Head taught school, 
and later was for three years cashier of 
the De Kalb (Mo.) State Bank, following 
which service he was for two years a 
bank examiner in Missouri, resigning to 
become cashier of the American National 
Bank, St. Joseph, Mo., with which insti- 
tution he was actively connected as 
cashier and vice-president for nine years. 
He is, in fact, still vice-president and di- 
rector of that bank, and is also vice- 
president and chairman of the executive 
committee of the St. Joseph Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

Mr. Head was made senior vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the Omaha National 
Bank in May, 3 917. During the war he 
served as chairman of the United War 
Work Committee for Omaha, was Nebras- 
ka state chairman of the Red Cross 
Christmas membership campaign in 1918, 
major of Omaha Battalion Nebraska 
Home Guards, and was actively connected 
with the Red Cross and Liberty Loan 
drives. He is at present president of the 
Omaha Council of Boy Scouts and a 
member of the National Executive Board 
of the Boy Scouts of America, is a mem- 
ber of the executive council of the Ne- 
braska Bankers Association and also of 
the State Capitol Commission for the 
erection of a new' $5,000 000 state capitol, 
besides holding numerous other offices. 
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In The Great Northwest 



Our new sixteen story building is now 
under construction and will upon 
completion in 1920, be one of the 
finest banking institutions on the 
Pacific Coast. 

We recently increased our capital to 
One Million Dollars and our surplus 
to $250,000. 

Our increase in deposits during the 
last two years is nearly $4,000,000.00. 

Banking institutions, corporations or 
individuals having business transac- 
tions in the Northwest, will find this 
bank equipped to render the most 
efficient service. 
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A cause or unrest the world over Is that 
the European countries know that they are la- 
boring under a staggering debt. If I had my 
way I would permit them to pay us back these 
gigantic sums in installments Tor the next 
nrty years. If 1 had the power I would take 
hair of the g-old that is lying: idle in the 
treasury and lend it to Europe. I would en- 
courage all the countries or Europe, even 
Germany, to go back to their industrial activ- 
ities. to the end that they might be rehabili- 
tated and to the end that we may continue to 
conduct business with them. 

Andrew J. Frame, president Wau- 
kesha (Wte.) National Bank: 

The profligate expenses of the Government 
have started a contagion or personal extrava- 
gance. Recently my attention was called to 
two young women In our town. Before the 
war they were earning nine and eleven dollars 
per week, but as government employes, they 
made about twenty-five or twenty-eight dol- 
lars. They have no particular qualifications 
that have enabled them to secure other em- 
ployment on a like wage basis, and are now 
out of employment, and without any funds 
on hand. Verily, by their furs we shall know 
them. 



E. G. Crawford, vice-president United 
States National Bank, Portland, Ore.: 

Take the native Fiji Islander, totally un- 
educated, he can barely sustain lire. That's 
but an example of what labor alone, without 
intelligence, can do. It’s the brain that in- 
vented the tools for the workingman tnat 
made his labor the efllcient thing it is today. 
It is just as much a patriotic duty now to 
labor intelligently and to circulate healthy 
propaganda as it was to take up a gun Tor 
our country in time of war. 

W. T. Fenton, vice-president and 
manager National Bank of the Repub- 
lic, Chicago: 

What is needed in this country -is less talk 
Ing and more work. We are suffering from 
a curtailed production in almost every es 
sential line. If the business men or the 
United States would stop lighting each other 
and organize along the lines or the sound 
money party which we had in 1896, it would 
only be a little while until Bolshevism and 
Socialism would be silenced and business con 
dltions would reflect normal conditions. 




Provincialism 



P ROVINC’IALISM has been an 
American fault. 

It is found as often in the large, as 
in the small institution, applies to capi- 
tal as well as labor, and its greatest 
danger lies in that it sacrifices the good 
of the whole to the advantage of the 
smaller unit. 

We, as a people, have been too prone 
to seek the advantage of the individual 
or of the class at the expense of the 
community. 

The United States has known a gen- 
eration's growth in the past five years. 

There is a crying need today that the 
nation's affairs should be handled with- 
out the fetter of provincialism. 

“For the good of the whole'' must 



be the slogan of leadership in the ac- 
tivities of national life. 

Pressing problems are facing the na- 
tion. The solution of these problems 
necessitates a point of view free from 
provincialism. 

The necessary means of business must 
be provided throughout the world, and 
utter urgency compels prompt action 
from each and every unit. 

We are rapidly throwing off the 
bonds of provincialism. 

We have confidence that the pressing 
modern world problems can, and will, 
be answered by the assumption by every 
individual of his share in the activities 
and progress which make “for the good 
of the whole." — From an advertisement 
of Imbrie & Company, New York. 
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Individual Service 
for Individual Banks 

The first requisite in successful service is a 
thorough understanding of the other man’s view- 
point. 

The success of the National Bank of Commerce 
in pleasing correspondent bankers is largely due to 
our officers’ first-hand knowledge of the problems 
with which different kinds of bankers are con- 
fronted. 

On our staff are men whose experience embraces 
service in state banks, trust companies and national 
banks, ranging in size of capital stock from ten 
thousand dollars to ten million dollars. 

We render individual service because we are 
familiar with individual requirements. 

What can we do for YOU? 

The 



National Bank of Commerce 



in St. Louis 



Capital, Surplus and Profits, $14,000,000.00 
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Are You Going to Build a New 
Home For Your Bank? 



Depositors prefer to do business with a Bank 
having a modern up-to-date distinctive building, 
first class equipment throughout and absolute 
security in its vault work. Convincing evidence 
that we furnish complete service in all these 
departments is shown by the fact that we have 
been selected by the following banks and very 
many others : 

Seaboard National Bank, New York 
National Bank of Commerce, New York 
Asia Banking Corporation, New York 
Mercantile Trust Company, New York 
American Exchange National Bank, Dallas, Texas 
Charlotte National Bank, Charlotte, N. C. 

First National Bank, Jersey City, N. J. 

Greenwich Trust Company, Greenwich, Conn. 
Colonial Trust Company, Greenwich, Conn. 
Colonial Trust Company, Titusville, Pa. 

First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Lynchburg National Bank, Lynchburg, Va. 

Hibernia Bank Sc Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 

We shall he pleased to make suggestions regarding 
the most efficient and economical methods of meeting 
your requirements without obligation on your part. 



Alfred C. Bossom 

Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 

366 Fifth Avenue, New York 







J AMES S. ALEXANDER, presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York, recently 
stated that the paramount business 
problem before America today is the 
efficient organization of her credit re- 
sources for the purpose of financing 
Europe’s purchases of materials for 
consumption and reconstruction pending 
her economic recovery. 

Stated in broad terms, said Mr. Alex- 
ander, the situation is that Europe must 
have from the United States immense 
quantities of materials to rebuild and 
refit for a normally productive economic 
life. Europe’s international banking 
situation is such that she cannot pay as 



she goes. Neither is her present pro- 
ductivity such as to enable her to pay 
for what she buys with what she pro- 
duces — that is, to balance her imports 
by her exports in normal trade ex- 
changes. 

As a result, Europe’s currently accu- 
mulating debt to America, evidenced by 
our abnormal monthly favorable balance 
of trade and the excessive exchange 
rates against Europe, is piling up her 
unbalanced obligations to us to such an 
extent that a special means of financing 
her continuing purchases here must be 
developed. She must go on for some 
time to come buying on credit from 
us as she has in the past. But her 
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PAUL BOYER 

President Comptoir National d'Esccmpte de Paris, 
Director French American Banking Corporation 

government credits here are almost ex- 
hausted; and it would he impossible to 
supply credits for the amounts required 
by unorganized private methods. 

The United States has the necessary 
supplies to meet the needs of Europe. 
Nature has responded to our increased 
agricultural efforts with crops of great 
bounty, and the nation’s industries are 
expanded and geared up to a degree of 
productiv'ty never before attained. No- 
where else in the world ean adequate 
supplies be found for Europe’s needs, 
and it is also true that t ie only avail- 
able source of long time credits suffi- 
cient to finance her necessitous pur- 
chases is likewise the people of the 
United States itself. As a nation, there- 
fore, we must both sell goods to Europe 
and we must supply her with the credit 
to make these purchases. 

An important step in this direction 
was reeentlv taken in the organization 
of the French American Ranking Cor- 
poration which is a combination of 



STANISLAS SIMON 
Managing Director Banque de 1* Indo Chine, 
Director French American Banking Co»poration 

French and American banking interests 
with the view of extending credit for 
the financing of Franco American trade. 
The French American Banking Cor- 
poration was incorporated in Albany, 
New York, on April 29 . It is capital- 
ized at $"2,000,000 with a surplus of 
$ 500,000 all paid in. Half of the stock 
of the corporation is held by American 
interests and half by French. The 
American stockholders are the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York whose 
capital surplus and undivided profits are 
over $ 50 , 000 , 000 , and resources over 
$ 558 , 200 , 000 , and the First National 
Bank of Boston, whose capital, surplus 
and undivided profits are over $ 27 ,- 
800,000 and resources over $ 225 , 500 ,- 
000. Each of these banks bolds one- 
fourth of the stock. The French inter- 
ests are represented by the Comptoir 
National d’Escompte de Paris, whose 
capital and surplus fund is over 
$ 18 , 000 , 000 , and resources over $ 500 ,- 
000.000. This makes a total capital, 
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surplus and undivided profits of the in- 
stitution behind the new corporation of 
more than $125,000,000 and total re- 
sources of over $1,280,000,000. 

The directors representing the Amer- 
ican interests in the corporation are 
James S. Alexander, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New 
York; Daniel G. Wing, president of the 
First National Bank of Boston; John 

E. Rovenskv, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York; 

F. Abbot Goodhue, vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Boston; Harry 
B. Thayer, president of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., New York, 
and Owen D. Young, vice-president of 
the General Electric Company, New 
York. 

The French interests in the corpora- 
tion are represented by the following 
directors: Paul Boyer, president of the 
Comptoir National d’Escompte de 
Paris ; Maurice Silvester, American 
representative of the Comptoir Nation- 
al d’Escompte de Paris; Paul Fuller, 
Jr., of New York, a member of the firm 



of Coudert Brothers, attorneys; Edgar 
Llewellyn, manager of the Comptoir 
National d’Escompte de Paris; Maurice 
Lewandowski, managing director of the 
Comptoir National d’Escompte de 
Paris, and Stanislas Simon, managing 
director of the Banque de l’lndo-Chine, 
Paris, and director of the Comptoir 
National d’Escompte de Paris. The 
Banque de l’lndo-Chine, of which Mr. 
Stanislas Simon is managing director, 
is the most powerful and important of 
the French colonial banks. 

The officers of the corporation are as 
follows: Maurice Silvester, president; 

Roger P. Kavanagh, vice-president and 
treasurer; John E. Rovensky, vice- 
president; F. Abbot Goodhue, vice- 
president; Thomas E. Green, secretary. 

Mr. Silvester, president of the cor- 
poration, had his first training in 
France in the import, export and ship- 
ping business with practical experience 
in England, France, South America and 
the United States. He has lived in 
America since 1887 and his connection 
with the Comptoir National d’Escomnte 
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JAMES S. ALEXANDER 
President National Bank of Commerce in New York, 
Director French American Banking Corporation 



de Paris during the past twenty-six 
years represents a career from the bot- 
tom up. Going through all depart- 
ments, he rose to be cashier, branch 
manager, and finally became the Paris 
bank’s general representative for the 
United States and Canada, with head- 
quarters in New York. His long ex- 




Public Lobby 




JOHN E. ROVENSKY 

Vice-President National Bank of Commerce in 
New York, 

Director French American Banking Corporation 

perience with American and foreign 
banking made him the logical choice 
for the presidency of the new corpora- 
tion, of which the Paris banks own 
half of the capital stock. 

Mr. Kavanagh, vice-president and 
treasurer, is well known in the bank- 
ing community. He was formerly man- 
ager of the Fifth Avenue branch of the 
Metropolitan Trust Company and pre- 
vious to that was an examiner in the 
New York State Banking Department. 

Mr. Kavanagh was appointed an ex- 
aminer on June 1, 1908, by the then 
superintendent of banks, Hon. Clark 
Williams. Prior to that time he was for 
many years connected with the Fifth 
Avenue Bank of New York. During 
the term of Superintendent of Banks 
George C. Van Tuyl, Jr., he commenced 
to supervise the examinations of the 
large institutions located in the metro- 
politan district, which includes the 
Greater City of New York. He was 
engaged in this branch of the service 
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DANIEL G. WING 
President First National Bank of Boston, 
Director French American Banking Corporation 



F. ABBOT GOODHUE 
Vice-President First National Bank of Boston, 
Director French American Banking Corporation 



up to the time of his resignation and 
is well known for his work in this con- 
nection. 

Besides his long practical experience 
in the Fifth Avenue Bank, which was 
considerably broadened by his experi- 
ence in the New York State Banking 
Department, he has always taken a deep 
interest in the educational side of bank- 
ing questions. He has been active in 
the affairs of the American Institute 
of Banking since its inception, having 
been secretary for two years and presi- 
dent for one year of the New York 
chapter. 

Mr. Green, the secretary, is a foreign 
exchange expert. He came to New 
York from London where he was con- 
nected with important foreign banking 
establishments for many years. He was 
in the London office of the Credit Lyon- 
nais and the Comptoir National 
d’Escompte de Paris, and lastly was 
submanager of the Societe Generale de 
Credit Industriel et Commercial. 



Mr. Green came to New York in 
1903 to take a position with the Na- 
tional City Bank as assistant manager 
of the foreign exchange department. 
For the past fourteen years he has been 
connected with Blair & Co., and was 
secretary and foreign exchange man- 
ager of the latter when he recently re- 
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President French American Banking Corporation Vice-President and Treasurer French American 

Banking Corporation 



the bank Mr. Silvester made the fol- 
lowing statement in regard to the plans 
and purposes of the new project: 

“The new trade relations created by, 
or resulting from, the war continue to 
engage the attention of bankers and 
economists all over the wwld and, while 
there is some difference of opinion as 
to the best means for attaining the de- 
sired end, they all agree that in order 
to carry its havv burden of taxation, 
every nation will have to work harder 
and will have to produce more. It is 
also generally recognized that a nation, 
like the United States, which has suf- 
fered little and is financially the strong- 
est, must continue extending credit fa- 
cilities on a large and liberal scale to 
other nations less fortunate, in order to 
hold and further develop its foreign 
trade. 

“The Federal Reserve Act and many 
state banking laws, as recently amend- 
ed, have furnished American commerce 
with the financial means to enter the 



signed to become secretary of the 
French American Banking Corporation 
when that bank was organized. Mr. 
Green has travelled extensively 
throughout the European continent and 
has many friends and acquaintances 
amongst the bankers in the various Eu- 
ropean financial centers. 

At the time of the organization of 
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THOMAS E. GREEN 

Secretary French American Banking Corporation 



NUGENT FALLON 
French American Banking Corporation 



world markets on an equal footing. In 
financial means, cash plays but a very 
small part. The bulk is constituted of 
credit, which raises the problem of cre- 
ating the equipment necessary for the 
issue and the negotiation of short and 
long time obligations and for the main- 
tenance of a ready market for the same. 
This can be accomplished only by or- 
ganizing an increasing number of bank- 
ing, discount and securities corpora- 
tions, such as have recently made their 
appearance in New York and elsewhere. 

“In line with this policy, a combi- 
nation has now been formed between 
the National Bank of Commerce in New 
York, the First National Bank of Bos- 
ton, and the Comptoir National d'Es- 
compte de Paris, for the organization 
of the French American Banking Cor- 
poration. 

“A combination of this sort is a new 
departure, it being the first instance 
where a prominent French banking in- 
stitution has associated itself with 
American bankers so closely in such ah 
8 



undertaking. Another feature lies in 
the fact that all three associates tuu 
strictly commercial banks of the highest 
standing, all of which augurs well for a 
conservative and successful management 
for the new corporation. But the prin- 
cipal advantage of this combination will 
be the standing and close contact with 
the French public at large, which will 
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be given to the corporation by the asso- 
ciation of the Comptoir National d’Es- 
compte de Paris and its numerous 
branches. This could never be accom- 
plished through the opening of foreign 
branches in France, and it was a clever 
move on the part of the National Bank 
of Commerce and the First National 
Bank of Boston to have left the beaten 
path and done something new and bet- 
ter. The same holds good for the 
French bank, which will enjoy similar 
advantages through the corporation and 
Its American associates. 

**The French American Banking 
Corporation will transact a general for- 
eign and international banking business,* 
and as pointed out before, will possess 
special facilities for the handling and 
developing of commercial and financial 
relations between the United States and 
France and their respective colonies and 
dependencies/’ 

With regard to the new bank, Mr. 
Alexander, president of the Bank of 
Commerce, recently stated: 

“This alliance of great French and 
American banks represents, we believe, 
an efficient instrumentality to facilitate 
and foster the trade relations between 
the United States and France which the 
new era demands. We consider it a 
most practical way to realize the neces- 
sary co-operation between French and 
American banking, and to give Ameri- 
ca’s business men the benefit of the ex- 
perience and connections of native 
French bankers that could be given to 
them in no other way. 

“The French American Banking Cor- 
poration is an organization which has 
behind it the good will of the three 
great established institutions which hold 
its stock. It is primarily a commercial 
bank, as are all the institutions which 
control it. It is expected that it will 
engage in the acceptance business, and, 
in general, assist in financing trade be- 
tween the United States and France, in- 
cluding the French colonies in all parts 
of the world.’’ 



The foreign trade department di- 
rects its efforts toward the development 
of import and export trade by bringing 
buyers and sellers in touch with one 
another, and by assisting manufacturers, 
producers and merchants to enter for- 
eign markets. This department acts in 
all practical ways to promote the inter- 
ests of the bank’s customers in their 
export and import business. It does not 
engage in merchandising on its own ac- 
count. It is particularly well situated 
for the furnishing of general informa- 
tion and credit information on all coun- 
tries, but particularly in regard to 
France, Belgium and the French colo- 
nies. 

Nugent Fallon, manager of the for- 
eign trade department, has had a wide 
experience in the export and import of 
merchandise and has travelled exten- 
sively on business during the last ten 
years in Europe, Asia and parts of Af- 
rica. He comes to New York from the 
First National Bank of Boston. 

The French American Banking Cor- 
poration opened for business July 1, 
1919, at 67-69 William St., New York. 
The results of the first few months’ op- 
eration have fully justified the expec- 
tations of its organizers. 

In order to gain a perspective of the 
unusual facilities offered to the Amer- 
ican Export and Import trade by this 
new institution, it is only necessary to 
look at the long list of branches of the 
affiliated banks spread out over the 
whole world. They cover cities and 
towns in: 

France, England, Belgium, Spain, 
Egypt, Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco, 
Senegal, Guineas, Ivory Coast, Daho- 
mey, Madagascar, French Somali, Re- 
union, Australia, Martinique, Guade- 
loupe, French Guyana, Tahiti, New 
Caledonia, China, Siberia, Annam, Co- 
chin China, Siam, Tonkin, Cambodia, 
India, Straits Settlements, Argentina. 

These affiliations furnish practically 
tlie same close connection and special 
service, as though the French American 
Banking Corporation had its own 
branches in those countries. 
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Metropolitan Trust Go., New York 



M ORE than ever before banking 
institutions are obtaining the 
services of men who are widely 
experienced in the held of com- 
mercial endeavor. The most recent 
illustration of this tendency is the 
appointment of Charles W. Weston 
as vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company of New York. For 
nineteen years Mr. Weston has been 
associated with the Union Pacific Rail- 
way Company, and since 1912 has held 
the office of assistant treasurer of that 
company and the affiliated companies in 
the Union Pacific System. 

Although born in New York and re- 
reiving his rudimentary education in its 
public schools, Mr. Weston is a resident 
of Montclair, New Jersey, and during 
the war took \n active part in all local 
war activities. He served as a member 
of the Liberty Loan Committee, the 



War Savings Committee, as campaign 
manager of the Second Red Cross War 
Fund Drive, and in a similar capacity 
in the United War Work Campaign. 
Mr. Weston is the treasurer of the 
Mountainside Hospital, Montclair, and 
member of the Essex County Country 
Club, and of the Sons of the Revolution. 

Several other important changes have 
recently occurred in the Metropolitan 
Trust staff. With the resignation of 
Edwin F. Rorebeck as vice-president, 
Harold B. Thorne, vice-president, as- 
sumed the duties heretofore performed 
by Mr. Rorebeck. Mr. Thorne entered 
the banking fraternity with the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company in 1895, with 
which company he served until its 
merger with the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany in 1911, filling the posts of asist- 
ant treasurer, treasurer and executive 
vice-president respectively. In June. 
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1916, he resigned as a vice-president 
of the Bankers Trust Company to join 
the forces of the Metropolitan. John 
Floyd Cissel, assistant treasurer of the 




G. N. HARTMANN 

Secretary Metropolitan Trust Co., New York 



company, has been promoted to the post 
of comptroller, 

George C. VanTuyl, Jr., president of 
the institution, was largely instrumental 
in the revision of the New York state 
banking laws, serving as superintendent 
of banks for the state and headed the 
so-called VanTuyl Commission. The 
banking code enacted by this commis- 
sion has been a model for subsequent 
revision in several important states. 

Beverly Chew, first vice-president, 
entered the service ‘of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company April 18, 1887. For 
more than ten year Mr. Chew was 
secretary of the company, afterward 
becoming successively second vice- 
president and first vice-president. 

Chartered under the New York state 
banking laws in 1881, the Metropolitan 
Trust Company has been known con- 
tinually for the thirty-eight subsequent 
years as one of the leading financial 
institutions of the city. Many noted 
financiers have served on its board of 
directors. Its first president was 
Gen. Thomas Hillhouse, once assistant 
treasurer of the United States. Gen. 
Hillhouse served the company for Six- 
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teen years. The company has long 
been known for the interest it has taken 
in the welfare of its employees. Three 
years ago the company built a large 
clubhouse at Howard Beach as the home 
of the Mettco Club, an organization of 
the employees and officers of the bank 
with the purpose of promoting re- 
creation and good fellowship. This 
club has been a pronounced success 
from its inception. 

The present home of the company at 
60 Wall Street, in the very heart of the 
New York financial district, was form- 
ally opened on January 8, 1917. Every 
device for the convenient and efficient 
handling of the company’s business was 



installed. Its banking room, from an 
architectural point of view, is con- 
sidered one of the most beautiful in the 
country. 

With the view to providing conven- 
ient service to uptown residents of New 
York, the Metropolitan Trust Company 
has established a complete investors’ 
service department at its uptown office, 
716 Fifth Avenue. This department 
furnishes complete facilities for obtain- 
ing information and suggestions, for 
exchanging, purchasing or selling se- 
curities and for assistance in all mat- 
ters affecting their investments. This 
department is under the supervision of 
George F. Grady. 
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The Head of an Important International 
Banking House 



I F he had concurred in his father’s 
plans for his future, Oscar L. 
Gubelman, head of the international 
banking house of Knauth, Nachod & 
Kiihne, New York, would now be a 
doctor. Mr. Gubelman’s father, Theo- 
dore Gubelman, formerly of the firm 
of Hargrave & Gubelman, now retired, 
intended that his son should study 
medicine and when the younger Gubel- 
uian was seventeen years of age his 
father deliberated upon the selection of 
a college to which to send his son, but 
the son meantime decided to go into 
business and secured a job as a clerk 
in the Third National Bank of Jersey 
City, the latter being his home town. 
He remained with the Third National 
Bank of Jersey City for a year, after 
which he accepted a position with the 
United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company of New York. His promotion 
in this institution was rapid. While still 
in his minority he was appointed cashier 
and when one day it became necessary 
for the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company to take title to a big 




OSCAR L. GUBELMAN 
Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne. New York 
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block of real estate on which it had 
foreclosed, the lawyers asked the Presi- 
dent of the institution in whose name 
the titles should be drawn. “Put them 
in Gubelman’s name/* the President 
replied. When, however, it became 
necessary for Mr. Gubelman to sign the 
papers the discovery was made that 
lie was not of age and the papers had 
to be all drawn up again. 

His friends in Jersey City banking 
circles in the brief year he had been 
with the Third National Bank of that 
city had realized that it would be to 
their advantage to keep an eye upon 
him and did so, for after six years with 
the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company he was called back to Jersey 
City as secretary and treasurer of the 
Commercial Trust Company of that 
city. It was only a year or two later, 
less than ten years after he started 
his business career, that he was elected 
a vice-president of that company, but 
by that time the future trust company 
colossus, the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, had noted his advance- 
ment in the banking world and offered 
him a vice-presidency. In 190 1. shortly 
after his election as vice-president of 
the Commercial Trust Company of 
Jersey City, he resigned to accept the 
vice-presidency of the Guaranty Trust 
Company and at that time was one of 
the youngest vice-presidents of any 
of the important New York institutions. 
During his connection with that concern 
he contributed largely to its develop- 
ment from an institution of compara- 
tively slow growth to its rapid tran- 
sition into the biggest trust company 
in the country. The impetus received 
in these early years of the present 
century at the time Mr. Gubelman was 
connected with its official staff, has 
carried the Guaranty Trust Company 
forward from an institution with five 
million dollars of capital to one of twenty - 
five millions with a present turn over of 
thirty billion dollars annually. Mr. 
Gubelman*s activities in the affairs of 
the Guaranty Trust Company included 
many matters connected with interna- 
tional finance, foreign exchange, etc. 
These activities attracted the attention 



of the great international banking house 
of Knauth, Nachod & Kiihne, which, as 
an inducement to secure the services of 
Mr. Gubelman offered him a partner- 
ship in 1907. He accepted, and at once 
took the leadership in the management 
of the firm. 

Following Mr. Gubelman*s entrance 
into the firm of Knauth, Nachod & 
Kiihne its business increased rapidly 
and the importance and range of the 
activities of the banking house were 
enlarged to embrace all branches of do- 
mestic and international finance. The 
firm soon acquired world-wide fame in 
the handling of international banking 
business and its name came to stand for 
integrity and strength in every finan- 
cial center in the world. 

When in 1916 its business had grown 
to such proportions that the banking 
house transacted foreign exchange busi- 
ness for over 5,000 banks in this coun- 
try and had over 12,000 correspondents 
throughout the world, it became neces- 
sary to look for larger banking quar- 
ters, the usual far-sighted policy of Mr. 
Gubelman was again in evidence for he 
negotiated a long-term lease on a half 
of an entire floor in the new Equitable 
Building, a transaction which may have 
appeared rash at the time but which 
lias been justified many times over by 
subsequent developments, both from a 
business and office rental standpoint. 
The firm’s offices are among the most 
commodious and best equipped in New 
York, occupying in excess of 20.000 
square feet of space. 

In addition to its various activities in 
the banking business which includes a 
large business in stocks and bonds, un- 
derwriting of new securities, foreign 
exchange, letters of credit, travelers 
checks (this firm was among the first 
to introduce travelers checks), the fi- 
nancing of exports and imports, custom 
house brokerage, acceptance of time anc 
demand deposits, etc., the firm has 
branched out in a new line of en- 
deavor, and just as in earlier days it 
was the first banking house in America 
to establish a foreign exchange depart- 
ment, so now at the present time it is 
the first of the big banking institutions 
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to recognize the importance of and fu- 
ture of the oil industry and to embark 
extensively in the organization of oil 
companies and development of produc- 
tion on an extensive scale. Here is 
where Mr. Gubelman has again demon- 
strated his financial skill, for not only 
are the properties he has assembled in- 
to his various companies regarded as 
the choicest obtainable, but the men 
whom he has associated with him in 
their management and on their respec- 
tive directorates represent the acme of 
ability and reputation in the financial, 
industrial and petroleum industry. 

These exceptional directorates, the 
character of and large degree of suc- 
cess attained in the financing of these 
oil companies, together with the great 
volume of domestic and foreign busi- 
ness being done by the firm, all un- 
der the guidance of Mr. Gubelman, 
stamp the latter as one of the strongest 
and most progressive of the young gen- 
eration of bankers. 

Mr. Gubelman is on the directorate 



of fifteen corporations, including Simms 
Petroleum, White Oil Corporation, 
L nited States Food Products Company 
Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Commercial Trust Company of 
New Jersey, Jersey City, Computing- 
Tabulating-Recording Company, First 
National Bank of West Orange, N. J., 
(of which he is also vice-president), 
Hudson Companies, and the Underw’ood 
Typewriter Company. 

Since 1904 Mr. Gubelman has resi- 
ded in West Orange, New Jersey, and 
has been prominent in its political, ci- 
vic and social affairs. He was a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Red Cross and chairman of the Liberty 
Loan Committee in two campaigns 
‘which embraced all the Oranges and 
which did exceptional work during the 
war. He is vice-president of the Essex 
County Country Club and has been one 
of the most active of its members in the 
development of the club to its present 
pre-eminent position. 
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Book Reviews 



Atditors. By Francis W. Pixley. Isaac 

Pitman & Sons, Ltd., New York. 

This is the standard English author- 
ity on auditing. The work, the 11th 
edition, has been thoroughly revised and 
the recent Acts of Parliament relating 
to auditors fully noted. 

The principal one is the Railways 
Companies Act, 1911, which prescribed 
a new yearly form of Accounts and 
Returns in place of the form in use 
since 1868. Sectious of other Acts as 
Trustees Savings. Bank Act, 1917; 
Finance Act, 1914, are included, to- 
gether with those appearing for the first 
time, as the War Charities Act, 1916, 
and the War Loan (Trustees) Act, 
1916. A new chapter, “Detail Work 
of an Audit,*’ has also been added. 



It is a very practical and excellent 
discussion of auditing, covering the 
preparation of company books for an 
audit, the nature and principles of an 
audit balance sheet, special audits, etc. 
Indexed. 



m 



Training of a Salesman. By William 
Maxwell. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 

In this volume is given the heart 
of salesmanship, dissected and built up 
again by a master hand. 

Under four phases — gaining atten- 
tion, enlarging interest, creating con- 
viction and closing — the author has 
gathered methods by which these are to 
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be executed and illustrated with concrete 
examples. 

A few hours’ reading offers inspira- 
tion and suggestion to the most expe- 
rienced salesman and is a veritable life 
preserver for the beginner. 

m 

Atlantic Monthly and Its Makers. 

By M. A. De Wolf Howe. Atlantic 

Monthly Press, Boston. 

The Atlantic Monthly has long held 
undisputed sway as a high grade pe- 
riodical. Its founders and early con- 
tributors gave it a unique position from 
the beginning. 

From the date of its founding in 1857- 
to the present time is the subject of 
this short and absorbing narrative. 

Sketches of the editors and their 
methods form interesting reading, par- 
ticularly as these men have been the 
great men of American letters. 

m 

Traffic Field, The. By J. W. Cobev 

and others. LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity, Chicago. 

Shipping conditions and methods are 
discussed in this book by five expert 
traffic managers. 

Each represents a different business 
and shows how ignorance of conditions, 
carelessness and incompetency result in 
the loss of millions of dollars every 
year. 

They urge upon business and com- 
mercial houses the importance of the 
shipping department and the need of 
a competent manager. Leakages and 
much waste will thus be eliminated. 

m 

Training for the Electric Railway 

Business. By C. B. Fairchild, Jr. 

J. B. Lippnicott Co., Philadelphia. 

Upwards of twelve billion passengers 
are carried annually upon the electric 
lines of this country. 



The organization in such a vast and 
growing business is necessarily com- 
plex, presenting almost unlimited op- 
portunities in the executive, transporta- 
tion and engineering departments for 
young men seeking careers. 

This authoritative presentation of 
general and specific qualifications for 
the business is from men who are count- 
ed among the best known electric rail- 
way men in the country. 

m 

Buildings, Equipment and Supplies. 

By the A. W. Shaw Co., Chicago. 

The material in this volume is in- 
tended to supply the banker a knowl- 
edge of building construction and equip- 
ment. 

Not mere technical knowledge is 
given, but rather concrete illustrations, 
maps and diagrams of all types which 
have proved good investments and busi- 
ness builders. 

Interior arrangement, office equip- 
ment, the general laying out of bank- 
ing floors, as well as bank supplies are 
described in effective plans. Indexed. 

SK 

Peace and Business. By Isaac F. 

Marcosson. John Lane Company, 

New York. 

This book is an investigation of pres- 
ent economic conditions in various parts 
of the world and the significance which 
these conditions have for American 
trade. 

“In that new struggle for interna- 
tional economic supremacy,” the author 
says in the foreword, “America has a 
large stake. She was the deciding fac- 
tor in the war. If she capitalizes the 
lessons that she has learned she can 
be an arbiter of peace. The whole 
world looks to us for leadership just 
as it turned to us for succor during the 
ravening years. The next twelve 
months will decide whether we will be 
able to maintain our far-flung author- 
ity.” 

The chapters of the book cover the 
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Banking and Financial Notes 



MERCANTILE BANK OF THE AMERICAS 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas held on September 18, Jacob 
Bloom was elected treasurer. 

The Mercantile Bank of the Ameri- 
cas has also announced the opening of a 
branch of the Banco Mercantil Ameri- 
cano de Colombia at Bucaramanga 
which makes the ninth branch of the 
latter bank in Colombia. 

C. F. PRITCHARD JOINS NATIONAL BANK 
OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK 

Clarence F. Pritchard, manager of 
the Office Bureau of the Government 




CLARENCE F. PRITCHARD 
National Bank of Commerce, New York 



Loan Organization for the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, has resigned 
to become director of employment of the 



National Bank of Commerce in New 
York. He began his new duties last 
month. 

Mr. Pritchard, who was formerly 
with the Pritchard Publishing Company, 
took charge of the Office Bureau in 
July, 1917, shortly before the beginning 
of the Second Liberty Loan campaign. 
He had charge of the employment of 
workers in the last four loan drives and 
in addition had charge of the accounting 
division of the organization’s publicity 
department. 

When the Federal Reserve Bank took 
over the War Savings Committee for 
this district last January 1, he was 
appointed manager of the newly created 
School Bureau. He was the originator 
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Merchants National Bank 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Capital . . . $400,000 

Surplus and Profits over 1, 600, 000 

The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 

Send Us Your Items 

“ON TO RICHMOND” 
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of the “Penny School Savings Book” 
thrift plan, which has since been 
adopted by schools throughout this 
state. 

L. G. IIARR1MAN GOES TO BUFFALO 

One of the interesting changes of the 
year in bank personnel is the resigna- 
tion of L. G. Harriman, investment 
trust officer of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, and his election as vice- 
president and member of the board of 




LOUIS G. HARRIMAN 
Vice-President Fidelity Trust Company, 
Buffalo. N. Y. 



directors of the Fidelity Trust C ompany 
of Buffalo. 

Mr. Harriman was born in 1889 in 
Windsor, Conn. He went to school in 
Hartford and subsequently to Trinity 
College, where he received the degree of 
Bachelor of Scince in 1909. He re- 
ceived the degree of Master of Science 
r.t the same institution, after doing some 
special w’ork in economics. He was a 



member of the Psi Upsilon fraternity. 

On leaving college Mr. Harriman en- 
gaged in engineering w’ork for the 
American Creosoting Company and sub- 
sequently spent some little time in real 
estate w’ork in New York in connection 
with the construction and management 
end of the business. He found the 
financial end of the business more in- 
teresting than the operating side and 
became associated with the investment 
firm of Coggeshall & Hicks, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, and 
then with Merrill, Lynch & Company, 
also members of the Exchange. From 
Merrill, Lynch & Company Mr. Harri- 
man came to the bond department of 
the Guaranty Trust Company and later 
to the trust department where he be- 
came assistant trust officer and later 
investment trust officer. 

During the last tw r o years Mr. Har- 
riman w r as also a member of the fac- 
ulty of New' York University, lecturing 
on finance. 

AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION SAV- 

INGS BANK SECTION 

The Savings Bank Section of the 
American Bankers Association an- 
nounces the appointment as secretary of 
Leo Day Woodworth, having accepted 
with regret the resignation of Milton 
Harrison, who after five years of par- 
ticularly efficient service for the section, 
becomes executive manager of the New 
York State Savings Banks Association. 

Mr. Woodw'orth for the past two 
vears has been secretary of the Ad- 
visory Council of Real Estate Interests, 
composed of the principal real estate 
lending and owning interests of New 
York city, of which the chairman is 
Alfred E. Marling, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New’ York. Mr. Woodworth was for- 
merly an extensive dealer, appraiser 
and developer of real estate in Roches- 
ter and in New York city, having rep- 
resented various savings banks in con- 
nection with their real estate loans, and 
served as an appraiser for the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. Also he was active 
in organization work as secretary, vice- 
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Your New England Business 

TX7HEN you have any banking or 1 

V V trust business to transact in New A 

England for yourselves or for any of your j — JML 

customers or clients, we should be glad to , 

help you take care of it. As the “oldest i^^pltl^p 

trust company in New England”, we tftnsrt 

naturally have experience, equipment and | 

connections which enable us to render J J} jUrV* 

satisfactory service. vi » * sl *‘ s * 

Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust Company 

Providence, R. I. 

HERBERT J WELLS, President 

HORATIO A. HUNT, Vice President PRESTON H. GARDNER, Vice Pres’t & Trust Off.cer 1 

THOMAS H. WEST, Jr., Vice President HENRY L. SLADER, Vice President 
JOHN H WELLS, Secretary GILBERT A. HARRINGTON, Asst. Trust Officer 

ERNEST A. HARRIS, Asst. Trust Officer ROBERT T. DOWNS, Asst. Trust Officer 1 

JOHN E WILLIAMS, Asst. Secretary HENRY B. HAGAN, Asst. Secretary i 

GEORGE H. C APRON, Asst. Secretary RALPH S. RICHARDS, Asst. Secretary 

G. BURTON HIBBERT, Asst. Secretary 

1 






J 



president, and president of the Real 
Estate Board of Rochester, Farm Brok- 
ers Association of the State of New 
York, and the Real Estate Association 
of the State of New York, and he has 
served as chairman of the committees 
on state legislation, advertising and 
resolutions of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Economic Associa- 
tion, National Tax Association, Acad- 
emy of Political Science, National 
Housing Association, American Confer- 
ence on City Planning; is secretary- 
treasurer of the New York State Tax 
Association ; member of the special com- 
mittee on taxation appointed by the New 
York State Conference of Mayors, and 
member of the New York State com- 
mittee on amortization of mortgage 
loans appointed by the Savings Bank 
Section, American Bankers Association, 
is widely known as a writer on sub- 
jects relating to the security of invest- 
ments, taxation, cost of government, and 



business methods for real estate brokers 
and agents. 

Mr. Woodworth will be located at No. 
5 Nassau street, New York. 



NEW OFFICERS FOR GUARANTY 

At a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New' York, N. D. Putnam, 
treasurer, was appointed a vice-presi- 
dent; Hugh R. Johnston, assistant sec- 
retary, was appointed treasurer, and 
Arthur B. Hatcher, assistant treasurer, 
was made an assistant vice-president. 



ITALIAN DISCOUNT AND TRUST COMPANY 



rile rapid growth of the Italian 
Discount and Trust Cc mjjany, of 
which George P. Kennedy is presi- 
dent is made evident by the Septem- 
ber \ K > statement of the financial con- 
dition of that institution. The state- 
ment shows deposits of $19,63 1,1 -15.05, 
an increase during the past three 
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Where Does He Bank? 

How many times has this question been asked 
and how vital the answer has often been for 
you in your business career. 

An account with a strong, time honored bank 
gives you a prestige that spells “ Success.” 

We are seeking new business on our record. 
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Capital paid in 
Capital earned 
Surplus earned 
Deposits 
Resources 






$ 300,000 

2,700,000 
10,000,000 
86 , 000,000 
130,000,000 



(Etjpmtral National Sank 

of Nrm Ifork 



(Established 1824) 






months of more than $9,000,000. Re- 
sources are $21,363,570.33, which rep- 
resents an increase during the same pe- 
riod of more than $9,200,000. The 
company has been in business only ten 
months. 

RESULTS OF OVERSPENDING. 

One of the leading causes of the pre- 
vailing extravagance is the illusion cre- 
ated by currency inflation, says the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
of New York. Realities change faster 
than mental conceptions. A worker who 
a f ew years ago was getting $30 a week, 
and is now getting $45, imagines that 
his pay has been increased 50 per cent., 
though it can really purchase no more 
goods than before the increase, if, in- 
deed, it can purchase as many. But un- 
der the illusion that his pay has been 
enlarged, he thinks he can indulge in 
luxuries which previously he considered 
out of his reach. 

Extravagance leads to increased pro- 



duction of luxuries, which draws labor 
away from the production of necessa- 
ries, and consequently makes the sup- 
plies of necessaries smaller and their 
prices higher at a time when the world 
can least afford it. But — more's the 

pity — it has an evil effect beyond even 
that. An orgy of spending fosters 
envy and unrest in those not capable of 
indulging in it; it leads to discontent, 
strikes and social disorder. 

One of the arguments which those 
who are endeavoring most earnestly to 
inculcate thrift might do well to stress 
at this time is the likelihood, amounting 
almost to a certainty, that the course of 
the past five years is now to be reversed, 
that inflation will be succeeded by grad- 
ual deflation, that money put aside now 
will not only accumulate interest, but 
an increased purchasing power that will 
make it more valuable as time goes on, 
and that the rewards of saving will be 
greater now than they have been for 
two generations. 
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Where Service Counts — 

Seaboard service is backed by thirty-seven years of experi- 
ence in handling accounts of banks and bankers, corporations, 
firms and individuals throughout the United States. 

It is the kind of service that gives personal, individual atten- 
tion to every account— large or small— said will satisfy every par- 
ticular requirement and financial need that your business may 
demand. 

We offer you this distinctly personalized financial service 
and the complete facilities of our well equipped departments, 
with the assurance that any business entrusted to our care, will 
be handled with accuracy, promptness and unfailing courtesy 
at all times. 

The Seaboard National Bank 

of the City of New York 

Resources more than ....... $72,000,000 

Deposits 66,000,000 



VICE-PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL BANK OF 
COMMERCE IN NEW YORK GOING 
ABROAD 

David H. G. Penny, vice-president of 
the National Bank of Commerce in New 
York, in charge of the foreign depart- 
ment, sailed on the Aquitania last 
month to confer with the European rep- 
resentatives of the bank. 

Mr. Penny, who joined the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York in 
February of this year, was formerly as- 
sistant director of the Federal Reserve 
Board’s foreign exchange division and 
is widely known as an authority on 
foreign exchange. 

SNELSON CHESNEY WITH TEXTILE BANK- 
ING COMPANY. 

Snelson Chesney has taken up his 
duties as vice-president of the Textile 
Banking Company, Incorporated, 50 
Union Square, New York, which was 
recently inaugurated by the Guaranty 



Trust Company of New York and the 
Liberty National Bank of New York. 
Mr. Chesney has been jngag^d in credit 
work and commercial banking during 
his entire business life, and for the 
past four years has been western rep- 
resentative of the Liberty National 
Bank of New York. 



SAFE DEPOSIT RECORD FOLDER. 

The Equitable Trust Company of 
New York has prepared a Safe Deposit 
Record folder for the use of Liberty 
Bond Owners, showinjr the various tax 
exemption privileges, official names of 
original and converted issues and con- 
taining space for all items pertaining 
to Liberty Loan investments. Copies 
may be had on application to the 
Company. 



CITIZENS NATIONAL TO INCREASE STOCK 



Notices have been sent to the share- 
holders of the Citizens National Bank 
of New York, calling a special meet- 
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OF THE 

CITY OF NEW YORK 



100 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL BANKING 

LOUIS G. KAUFMAN. Preadent 
GEORGE M. HARD. CW.msn 



Vice President 


Vice-President 




WILLIAM H STRAWN 


BERT L. HASKINS 




Vice-President 


Vice- Pres, and Cashiei 




NORBORNE P. GATLING 


C. STANLEY MITCHELL 




Vice-PreHideut 


Vice-President 




H. A. CLINKUN BROOMER 


ROLFE E. BOLLING 




Vice-President 


Vice-President 




MAX MARKELL 


GEORGE R. BAKER 




Vice-President 


Vice- President 




WILLIAM MILNE 


WALLACE T. PERKINS 




V’ ice- President 


Vice-President 




JOHN B. FORSYTH 


HENRY L CADMUS 




Vice- President 


Asst Casider 




WALTER B. BOICE 


HENRY C HOOLEY 




Asst. Cashier 


Asst. Cashier 




VINTON M. NORRIS 


JOSEPH BROWN 




Asst. Cashier 


Asst. Casliier 





HARVEY H. ROBERTSON 
Asst. Cashier 

ACCOUNTS INVITED 
RESOURCES 160 MILLION DOLLARS 






ing of the stockholders of the bank on 
October 22 for the purpose of increas- 
ing the capital stock from $2,550,000 
to $3,000,000 by the issue of 1,500 
additional shares, to be offered to the 




EDWIN S. SCHENCK 



shareholders ratably for cash at the par 
value of $100 each — thus giving the 
holder of each share of the existing 
stock the right to subscribe to three- 
seventeenths of a share of the new 
stock. 

The business of the bank has been 
steadily growing, and, in addition to 
the proposed increase of the capital, 
the board of directors has recommended 
an increase in the surplus fund to 
$3,000,000, by transferring the sum of 
$550,000 from undivided profits. The 
combined capital and surplus of the 
bank will then be $6,000,000, and it is 
expected that the present dividend rate 
of twelve per cent. per annum will be 
continued on the increased capital. 

The deposits of the Citizens Nation- 
al have practically doubled during the 
past five years — the recent report of 
the bank to the Comptroller showing 
deposits of approximately $18,000,000. 
with total resources approaching $70,- 
000,000. The Citizens is located in the 
heart of the downtown wholesale dis- 
trict at 320 Broadway, and its remark- 
able growth indicates the prosperity of 
that district. 

RESTATRANT FOR BANK’S EMPLOYEES. 

A remodeled and enlarged restaurant 
for the nearly 2,100 employees of its 
main office at No. 110 Broadway, which 



President Citizens National Hank. 
502 
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ATLANTA 

National Bank 

Broadv/ey-Opposite CityHall 

NEW YORK CITY 



Statement of Condition , September 12 , 1919 



RESOURCES 

Loans and Discounts $16,205,171.99 

U. S. Bonds and Certificates of 

Indebtedness 

Other Bonds, Securities, Etc 

Due from B inks and Bankers 

Cash. Exchanges and Due from 

Federal Reserve Hank 

Iutetest Accra d 

Customers' Inability under Let- 
ters of Credit aud Acceptances. 



1,295,763.76 

1,207,534.50 

381,560.66 

5.101.587.59 

36,572.71 

1.617.188.87 

$25,845,380.10 



LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock $1 .noo.ooo.no 

Surplus and Undivided Profits 1,00*, 100.1*2 

Unearned Discount 106.365.71 

Reserved for Taxes, Expenses, Etc 3 .' 4*1.77 

Deposits 20,308,1 4i'*.93 

Bills Payable with Federal Re- 
serve Bank 1,500,000.00 

Circulation 139,100.00 

Letters of Credit and Acceptances 1,630,885.57 



$25,845,380.10 



Commercial and Travelers Credits issued hut not drawn against, $1,603,039.23 



Phineas C. Lounsbury, Chairman 
Herman D. Kountze, President 

Edward K. Cherrill, Vice-Pres. Frank E. Andruss, Cashier 

Gilbert H. Johnson, Vice-Pres. John P. Laird, Asst. Cashier 

Kimball C. Atwood, Vice-Pres. John H. Brennen, Asst. Cashier 

Charles F. Junod. Vice-Pres. John H. Trowbridge, Asst Cashier 



increases in the staff during the past 
year made necessary, was opened Oc- 
tober 14 by the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. Including an 
auxiliary kitchen, thi** addition to the 
present dining room, where the Com- 
pany provides meals for its employees 
without charge, comprises 4,396 feet of 
space. The total space devoted to the 
kitchen, restaurants and men’s and 
women’s club rooms is now 17,396 
square feet. To obtain this additional 
space a number of the departments 
have been relocated »ud new quarters 
secured for others outside the Main 
Office building. By way of marking 
the opening of the new restaurant a 
special menu was provided, and flower 
girls passed among the tables and dis- 
tributed carnations to the diners. 

Five years ago there were only 550 
employees in all of the Company’s 
offices* both in this country and abroad. 
Today there are 2*370 employees at the 
main office alone, and of these 802 arc 



women. A much larger club-room has 
also been provided for the women, 
adjacent to the dining* room. The main 
kitchen and the old dining room on the 
sixth floor have been remodeled. Ad- 
ditional cooking ranges, new steel bake 
ovens, and other equipment have been 
installed in the main kitchen, where all 
of the food will be prepared and that 
for the additional dining room carried 
to the auxiliary kitchen by elevators. 
The auxiliary kitchen is equipped with 
steam tables, coffee urns, milk coolers, 
and mechanical dish and glass washers. 
The coolers are operated from a central 
refrigerating plant. All food served, 
except bread, is prepared on the 
premises. The lunch periods have been 
lengthened from half an hour to three 
quarters of an hour, and under the new 
arrangements it will be possible to serve 
500 persons at each of the five lunch 
periods. 
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BENJAMIN E. SMYTHE 

Vice-President Liberty National Bank, New York : 
formerly Vice-President Scandinavian Trust 
Company, which was recently absorbed by 
the Liberty 




Underwood «fc Underwood Studios, N. Y. 

M. F. BAYARD 

Vice-President Liberty National Bank, New York 
formerly Vice-President and Treasurer of the 
Scandinavian Trust Company, -which was 
recently absorbed by the Liberty 



ALL AMERICA CABLES 

This company has announced the 
opening of its new offices at 89 Broad 
Street, New York, in the heart of the 
import and export, marine and financial 
district. 

This company maintains direct route 
to all South and Central American 
countries. 

NEW SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE FOR 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK 

Fred A. Hull, of Asheville, N. C., 
has been appointed Southern repre- 
sentative of the Chemical National 
Bank of New York. Mr. Hull was 
National Bank Examiner for the South 
Atlantic States for about nine years, 



doing special work for the Comptroller 
: n that period. He was trust officer 
of the Wachovia Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Winston-Salem, N. C., for 
about a year, and recently has been en- 
gaged with the Industrial Finance Cor- 
poration in the organization of Morris 
Plan companies in the South. Mr. Hull 
is well known among the bankers of the 
South. 

E. BRAINERD BULKLEY IN NEW POSITION 

E. Brainerd Bulkley, formerly assist- 
ant secretary of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, has become associated with 
the United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company, New York, in charge of new 
business for the Transfer and Trust 
Departments. 
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Banks, Bankers and Trust Companies 

New York Banking facilities are at certain times vital to the 
interests of banks and trust companies throughout the country, 
both for their own account and that of their customers. 
This Company is fully equipped to meet the requirements of 
correspondents and bikes pleasure in placing its facilities at 
the disposal of members of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and other financial institutions. Inquiries are invited. 

UNITED STATES 

MORTGAGE &TRU.ST COMPANY 

Capital and Surplus $6,000,000 
NEW YORK 



AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK, 
SHOWS BIG DEPOSIT INCREASE. 

In its statement issued at the close 
of business September 30, 1919, this 
company showed total deposits of $8,- 
514,085.29. Its capital and surplus is 
$1,200,000. The remarkable growth of 
the deposits of this company will be 
seen from the following figures: 

January 81, 1919 $1,291,068.05 

March 81, 1919 2,622,520.03 

June 30, 1919 4,446,553.78 

September 80, 1919 8,514,035.29 



over 100,000 depositors and deposits 
of more than $75,000,000, and on its 
board are several of the best known 
bankers in New York City. 

NEW APPOINTMENTS IN MERCANTILE 
BANK OP AMERICAS 

At the last meeting of the board of 
directors of the Mercantile Bank of 
the Americas the following appoint- 
ments were made: Assistant manager. 
Philip R. Rodriguez; assistant secreta- 
ries, W. R. Galbraith and W. H. Schu- 
bart; assistant treasurer, W. G. Meader. 



NEW TRUSTEES OF GREENWICH SAVINGS 

BANK. 

Garrard Comlv, vice-president of 
the Citizens National Bank, New York, 
and W. M. V. Hoffman have been elect- 
ed trustees of the Greenwich Savings 
Bank. The latter institution now has 



TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY, INC. 

The Textile Banking Company, Inc., 
which was recently inaugurated by the 
Guaranty Trust Company and the 
Liberty National Bank of New 
York, has opened its offices at 50 Union 
Square, 4th Avenue and 17th Street, 
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The Chase National Bank 



OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 57 BROADWAY 

Capital $10,000,000 



Surplus and Profits 20,479,000 

Deposits (Sept. 12, 1919) - ■ - - - 405,569,000 

A. BARTON HEPBURN, Chairman of the Advisory Board 
ALBERT H. W1GGIN, Chairman of the Board of Directors 



EUGENE V. R. THAYER. President 
FAMUEL H. MILLER, Vice-President 
EDWARD R. TINKER. Vice-President 
CARL J. SCHM1DLAPP. Vice-President 
GERHARD M DAHL, Vice-President 
REEVE SCHLEY, Vice - President 

ALFRED C. ANDREWS. Cashier 

CHARLES C. SLADE, Asst. Cashier 

EDWIN A. LEE, Asst. Cashier 

WILLIAM E. PURDY. Asst. Cashier 



CHARLES D. SMITH 
WILLIAM P. HOLLY, 
GEORGE H. SAYLOR. 

M. HADDEN HOWELL, 

S. FREDERICK TELLEEN, 
ROBERT I. BARR, 
SEWALL S. SHAW, 

LEON H. JOHNSTON, 

OTIS EVERETT, 

GEORGE E. SCHOEPPS, 



Asst. Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 



H. W. CANNON 
A. B. HEPBURN 
A. H. WIGGIN 
J. J. MITCHELL 
G. E. TRIPP 



DIRECTORS 



J. N. HILL 

D. C. JACK LING 
F. A. SAYLES 
C. M. SCHWAB 
S. H. MILLER 



E. R. TINKER 
H. B. ENDICOTT 

E. T. NICHOLS 
N. CARLTON 

F. H. ECKER 



E. V. R. THAYER 
C. J. SCHMIDLAPP 

G. M. DAHL 
A. FLETCHER 



WE RECEIVE ACCOUNTS OP Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms or Individuals 
on favorable verms, and shall be plensed to meet or correspond with those 
who contemplate making changes or opening new accounts, 

TPOTIHJTO-JST EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT 



in the heart of New York’s wholesale 
textile district. 

The company specializes in all 
branches of textile financing. It acts 
as commercial banker (or factor) for 
textile mills, converters, and other 
merchants in the industry, and finances 
merchandise and raw material require- 
ments, as well as current operations. 

John P. Maguire, who was formerly 
assistant cashier of the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank, has resigned this position 
to become active vice-president of the 
Textile Banking Company. 

N. C. HALSTEAD RECEIVES NEW APPOINT- 
MENT. 

Nathaniel C. Halstead has been ap- 
pointed manager of bond department 
of Tucker, Morris & Lockwood, Inc., 
Investment Bankers, Buffalo. Mr. Hal- 
stead has had many years experience 
in Wall Street and was recently 
manager of the Buffalo office of Kean, 
Taylor & Company. 



NATIONAL BANK OF WESTFIELD IN 
MODERNIZED QUARTERS 

The National Bank of Westfield, N. J. , 
has just opened for business in its former 
banking quarters, which have been 
thoroughly remodelled and enlarged, 
decorated and equipped by Hoggson 
Brothers. The increase in working 
space was made necessary by reason of 
the bank’s steadily expanding volume of 
business. 

The National Bank of Westfield was 
organized in 1912. Its present officers 
are: T. R. Harvey, president; Patrick 
Tray nor and S. A. Emery, vice-presi- 
dents ; Harold Gordon, cashier, and M. 
D. Young, assistant cashier. 

NEW BUILDING FOR THE FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF JERSEY C ITY 

The First National Bank of Jersey 
City is erecting a large bank and office 
building, which \\ is expected will help 
the great congest 'n now existing in the 
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AT YOUR SERVICE 
IN CHICAGO 

We want yourChicago account. 

We have the facilities and the 
spirit to serve you well. 

The personal attention we give 
to accounts aims to be as broad- 
ly helpful as we can make it. 

BANKING SAVINGS BONDS TRUST 

Member Federal Reserve System 

The N orthernT rust Co.-Bank 

N. W. Comer La Salle and Monroe Sts. 



Capital and Surplus - $5,000,000 

CHICAGO 




financial district of lower Manhattan, 
being but a few minutes in the Hud- 
son Tubes under the river. The build- 
ing is about 250 feet from the station 
on Exchange Place, which will make 
this building nearer to the heart of 
Wall Street than the City Hall. 

The ground floor and the mezzanine 
will be occupied entirely by the bank, 
w'hich makes the most complete possible 
provision for safety deposit accommo- 
dations so that any corporation taking 
offices in this building will have the 
same advantages that they would have, 
had they stayed on Wall Street. 

The directors of this institution are: 
L. X. Hine, A. G. Hoffman, E. I. Ed- 
wards, R. E. Jennings, H. E. Niese. G. 
T. Smith, E. L. Young, Charles Siedler, 
and the president, Mr. E. I. Edw’ards, 
is now the Democratic candidate for 
Governor of the State. 

The work is starting on this operation 
right away and the bank will stay in 
its present quarters until the rear half 
of the building is completed; it will 
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EDWIN BIRD WILSON 
President of Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., New York 



Mr. Wilson’H artdn su “What of To-morrow!— A lx>ok 
Ahead Into Financial Advertising” was one of t lie 
most sijrnffleant iitteram eM at the Advertising Conven- 
tion in New Orleans. This address will he printed in 
fall in the November number. 



then move into this section and the 
front half will be completed. 

The architect and engineer for this 
operation is Alfred C. Bossom. New 
York City. 

CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON. 

The Citizens National Bank of Bos- 
ton, which began business in June, 1919, 
with something over a million of depos- 
its, at a recent meeting of the stock- 
holders voted to increase the capital 
stock of the bank from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000, and the surplus from $250,- 
000 to $500,000. The location of the 
bank in Dewey Square, close to the 
great wool, leather and shoe districts, 
makes it desirable to do business on a 
much larger scale than at first planned. 
Guy A. Ham is president of the new 



bank, and Wilbur F. Beale, formerly 
of the Dorchester Trust Company, is 
vice-president and cashier. 

NEW BANK BUILDINGS 

After the long delay in the carrying 
out of projects for new bank buildings, 
occasioned by the war and general high 
prices, building is being rapidly re- 
sumed. Thomas M. James, architect, 
Boston, has the following new opera- 
tions under way : 

At East Orange, N. J., an individual 
bank building, 40 x 85, of brick, cost- 
ing about $100,000, and another at 
South Orange, N. J., of limestone, cost- 
ing about $125,000, both for the Sav- 
ings, Investment & Trust Co. 

At Waterville, Me., an individual 
brick stone building, costing about 
$100,000, for the Ticonic National 
Bank. 

At Newtonville, Mass., an individual 
building, 40 x 65, of Colonial brick and 
limestone, for the local branch of the 
Newton Trust Co. The cost will be 
about $85,000. 

At New Bedford, Mass., an individu- 
al building of stone, 40 x 70. costing 
about $100,000, for the newly organ- 
ized Textile Trust Co. 

At Turners Falls, Mass., a $75,000 
brick and stone building for the 
Crocker National Bank. 

At Natick, Mass., extensive remodel- 
ing of the quarters of the Natick Five 
Cents Savings Bank, consisting of new 
vaults, new interior, etc. 

At Clinton, Mass., alterations to the 
building of the First National and 
Clinton Savings Banks. 

HOME SAVINGS BANK 

At a special meeting of the board 
of trustees Robert F. Nutting was 
elected assistant treasurer of the Home 
Savings Bank of Boston. 

NEW PRESIDENT OF BOSTON SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION 

A recent valued addition to the ranks 
of savings bank men in Boston is Fred- 
eric B. Washburn, who came from 
Worcester to take the presidency of the 
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THE THING NEEDFUL 

TO DO the regular routine operations of banking 
requires no uncommon effort by the banker, but 
to live up to the slogan — 

ff Every Banking Service ” 

means to do the thing needful, at the time needed, 
for every correspondent. 

That’s the “ Commerce ” interpretation of service. 
Isn’t that what you expect ? 



National Bank 
of Commerce 



Commerce Trust 
Company 



Resources 125 Millions 

In the Commerce Building, Kansas City 
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Franklin Savings Bank. Mr. Washburn 
is well known in Boston, having been 
Commissioner of Savings Banks from 
1902 to 1905, in which office he gained 
a valuable experience. In the latter 
year he resigned to take the assistant 
treasurership of the Worcester Five 
Cents Savings Bank, later becoming 
treasurer and then president of the 
same institution. Under his active 
management the business of the Worces- 
ter bank steadily grew, until the de- 
posits had reached more than 16 mil- 
lions and the number of depositors had 
grown to over 55,000. Mr. Washburn 
is a director of the State Mutual Life 
Assurance Co. of Worcester and has 
been president of the Massachusetts 
Savings Bank Officers Club. He is also 
a member of the executive committee 
of the Savings Bank Section of the 
American Bankers Association. 

NEW BANK IN SOUTHBRIDGE, MASS. 

A new banking institution, the 
Peoples National Bank, has recently 




FREDERIC B. WASHBURN 
President Franklin Savings Bank, Boston 
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Is It Not Sound Policy 

to send your Baltimore business to the bank 
whose half century of experience gives assur- 
ance of efficiency and strength? 

For the handling of collections and all other 
banking business, this institution is admirably 
equipped. 

Large capital, surplus and resources enable 
this bank to offer you complete banking facili- 
ties and services which are real and not 
visionary. 

The National Exchange Bank 

Baltimore, McL 

Capital & Surplus , $2,500,000 Resources , $22,380,000 

WALDO NEWCOMER, President 
RUMMERFIELD BALDWIN, Vice-President 
PAUL A. REEGER, Vlce-Prrs. CLINTON G. Morgan. Vlce-Prea. 

JOSEPH W. LEFFLER, Cashier WILLIAM R WE HR. Asst. Cash. 



been successfully launched in South- 
bridge, Mass. It has capital of $100,- 
000, surplus $25,000, and its deposits 
already total over $125,000. Leon E. 
Young of the Dupaul- Young Optical 
Co. is president, Earned S. Whitney of 
the Snell Mfg. Co., Fiskdale, Mass., 
vice-president, and U. S. G. Morrill, 
formerly of the Park Trust Company, 
Worcester, Mass., vice-president and 
cashier. 



NEW VICE-PRESIDENT FOR HIBERNIA 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 

Robert N. Sims, who for the past 
rive years has been examiner of state 
banks for the State of Louisiana, has 
been elected a vice-president of the 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New 
Orleans. 

In his new position Mr. Sims will be 
very intimately connected with the out 
of town commercial and banking busi- 
ness of the institution. Mr. Sims is a 
native of Louisiana, and obtained his 
education at Jefferson College, the Lou- 



ROBERT N. SIMS 

V' ice -President Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, 
New Orleans, La. 
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“Reasons Why " Sh(p. 3 

Rapid Collection of Funds 

Ninety per cent of all out-of-town checks sent us 
by correspondent banks are collected DIRECT or 
through but one intermediary. 

Should not the factor of rapid collection of funds 
enter into your selection of a correspondent ? 

National (It y Rank 

of fi-IICAGO 

DAVID R. FORGAN. President 

BANKS AND BANKERS DEPARTMENT 

F. A. CRANDALL, Vice-President HENRY MEYER, Assistant Cashier 

S. P. JOHNSON, Assistant Cashier R. V. KELLEY, Assistant Cashier 



isiana State University and the Univer- 
sity of the South at Sewanee. He has 
had a wide business, professional and 
banking experience which will prove ex- 
ceedingly valuable to him .in his new 
work. 

In 1915 Governor Hall appointed 
him examiner of state bank sin charge of 
the State Banking Department, where 
he has served for the past five years. 
He was a member of the executive coun- 
cil of the Louisiana Bankers Association 
for fifteen years; in 1908 was elected 
vice-president, and in 1909 served as 
president. He is secretary and treas- 
urer of the National Association of Su- 
pervisors of State Banks, and is very 
active in that organization. 

President Hecht of the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company, in announc- 
ing Mr. Sims’ election, said: 

“We feel that we are fortunate in be- 
ing able to secure the service of Mr. 
Sims, as his ability and judgment which 
has been so conspicuously displayed in 
his administration as examiner of state 



banks will prove mutually beneficial to 
the bank and to our out of town cus- 
tomers in properly and competently ex- 
tending our varied facilities to them.” 

NASHVILLE CONSOLIDATION. 

Realizing the necessity of larger 
banking facilities for Nashville and of 
handling the increased business of the 
South, the officers, directors and stock- 
holders of the American National Bank 
and the Cumberland Valley National 
Bank, have announced the consolidation 
of these two institutions to be effective 
at an early date. The combined re- 
sources will enable the new bank to 
handle the business of the large com- 
mercial and industrial organizations 
now developing in the South while con- 
tinuing its interest and financial re- 
lations with the many personal friends 
of the two old institutions. 

The individuality of the two institu- 
tions will be carried into the new organ- 
ization, imbuing it with all the sincerity 
and cordiality of the old. All officers, 
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service 
to you is 
what 
counts 



'J'HE ample resources, the varied departments, 
the strong personnel and the nation-wide 
connections of the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany are not the things that will bring us your 
account or keep it with us year after year. 

It is service to you that counts — understand- 
ing of your particular needs, courtesy and liberal 
treatment day after day, not when we are ready 
to give it, but when you are ready to ask it. 

Whether your balances are large or small, 
this organization can give you a distinctly per- 
sonalized financial service. It is confidence in 
our ability to do this that makes us ask for your 
account. 



Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 

SAINT LOUIS 
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directors and employees of both banks, 
will be retained in the new organization 
to serve their customers in the same 
personal way which has characterized 
their conduct in the past. 

The combined institution will be 
known as The American National Bank, 
Nashville, Tenn. The business of these 
two institutions will be conducted in 
new and handsome quarters occupying 
the entire ground floor of the Stahlman 
Building. Extensive improvements are 
to be made before occupancy. 

The banking house now occupied by 
the American National Bank will be 
used by The American Trust Company, 
owned jointly by the stockholders of 
the American National Bank and the 
Cumberland Valley National Bank. The 
Cumberland Valley Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, a branch of the American Trust 
Company, and owned by the same stock- 
holders, will occupy the present 
quarters of the Cumberland Valley 
National Bank in the Jackson Building, 
on the corner of Fifth Avenue and 



Church Street. Both companies will 
conduct all the departments of modern 
trust companies and savings banks, 
providing their customers with efficient 
service and convenient locations. 

The detailed plans of the merger 
will be announced later. 

THE A. I. B. CONVENTION. 

The seventeenth annual convention 
of the American Institute of Banking 
was held in New Orleans, October 7, 8 
and 9. Approximately 700 delegates 
were present. J. C. Thomson, assist- 
ant cashier of the Northwestern 
National Bank of Minneapolis and 
president of the Institute, presided. 
The program was particlarly attractive. 
R. S. Hecht, president of the Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Company of New 
Orleans, told of the tremendous pos- 
sibilities of the South in an address en- 
titled ‘The South of Today/' W. A. 
Day, deputy governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco, spoke 
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on the subject of Greater Educational 
Facilities for the Institute. 

One of the outstanding features of 
the convention was the debate between 
Chattanooga and New York chapters on 
the following question: Resolved, 

That: Congress co-ordinate the Mer- 
chant Marine and Railroads for the 
purpose of encouraging Foreign Trade. 
The debate was won by the Chattanooga 
Chapter, who defended the negative 
side. A symposium on practical bank- 
ing problems proved particularly at- 
tractive, carrying as it did the subjects 
of Modern Bank Machinery, Social 
Side of Banking, New Business, Bank 
Advertising and Trust Departments. 

Two striking addresses were de- 
livered on the closing days of the con- 
vention. J. Howard Ardrev, vice- 
president of the National Bank of 
Commerce, New York, in his address 
entitled “Has the War Made Us Better 
Bankers ?” summed up the great lessons 
which have been taught during the 
world war. F. N. Shepherd, field 
manager of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Washington, D. 
C., spoke on “The Business Man in 
Commercial Organization/’ The key- 
note of his address was that all who 
live in America must be Americans. 

An entire session of the convention 
was devoted to the consideration of 
acceptances. The discussion was led 
by Freas Brown Snyder, president, W. 
C. Hamilton & Sons, of Philadelphia, 
and the speakers were Jerome Thralls, 
secretary-treasurer of the Discount 
Corporation of New York and Robert 
H. Bean, executive secretary of the 
American Acceptance Council, New 
York. 

The election of officers for the en- 
suing year resulted a« follows: Presi- 

dent, Gardner B. Perry, vice-president, 
National Commercial Bank, Albany, 
New York; vice-president, Stewart D. 
Beckley, assistant cashier. City Nation- 
al Bank, Dallas, Texas. Members of 
executive council, Harry R. Kinsey, 
Williamsburg Savings Bank, New 
York; Joseph J. Schroeder, National 
Bank of the Republic, Chicago, Illinois ; 
J. H. McDowell, American Trust & 




Developed through the 
growth and experience 
of more than half a cen- 
tury 

The First National 
Bank of Chicago 

James B. Fortfan, Chairman of the Board 
Frank O. Wetmore, President 

and the 

First Trust and 
Savings Bank 

James B. Forrfan, Chairman of the Board 
Melvin A. Traylor, President 

offer a complete financial 
service, organized and 
maintained at a marked 
degree of efficiency. 
Calls and correspond- 
ence are invited relative 
to the application of this 
service to local, national 
and to international re- 
quirements. 

Combined resources over 

$300,000,000 
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Equipped for Service I 

T OCATED in a modern H 

building with every facil- = 

ity for the efficient handling S 

of its business, this bank is || 

in a position to offer you H 

prompt and adequate service S 

in your Philadelphia banking §[ 

transactions. 5 

| Union National Bank | 

§ PHILADELPHIA | 

5 = 

| Resources over .... $19,500,000 | 
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Banking Co., Chattanooga, Tennessee; 
Edward J. McQuade, Liberty Savings 
Bank, Washington, D. C. 

A. I. B. RESOLUTIONS. 

The following resolutions were 
adopted at the final session of the 
Seventeenth Annual Convention of the 
American Institute of Banking, at New 
Orleans, October 9, 1919: 

'‘The most appalling war the world 
has ever known has ended and we are 
fortunately able to enjoy once more 
the blessings of peace. 

“At the present tune we are con- 
fronted with numerous important prob- 
lems due to economic changes resulting 
from the war, but we look forward to 
the future with confidence and believe 
that the sinister motives of those who 
have attempted to spread abroad in our 
land the seeds of bolshevism and other 
similar doctrines are rapidly becoming 
evident to every one and soon will be 
entirely discredited 

“Ours is an educational association for 
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the benefit of the banking fraternity of 
the country and within our membership 
may be found on an *.qual basis both 
employees and employers, and in full 
appreciation of the opuertunities which 
our country and its established institu- 
tions afford, and especially in apprecia- 
tion of the fact that the profession of 
banking affords to its diligent and 
loyal members, especial opportunities 
for promotion to official and managerial 
positions and as a result of the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of the merit 
system in most banks, a large number 
of Institute members have through in- 
dividual application achieved marked 
professional success : we at all times 
and under all circumstances stand for 
the merit system and for the paying of 
salaries according to the value of the 
service rendered. 

“We believe in the equitable co- 
operation of employees and employers 
and are opposed to all attempts to limit 
individual initiative and curtail pro- 
duction, and, in so far as our profession 
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Resources over 

$200,000,000 



Capital and Surplus 

$10,000,000 



Philadelphia National Bank 



Established 115 Years 



A Bank of Character , Strength and Service 



LEVI L. RUE, President 

CHARLES P. BLINN, Vice-President 

HOWARD W. LEWIS, Vice-President 

WILLIAM S. MADDOX, Vice-President 

HORACE FORTESCUE, Vice-President 
O. HOWARD WOLFE, Cashier 



is concerned, are unalterably opposed 
to any plan purporting to promote the 
material wefare of our members, in- 
dividually or collectively 5 on any other 
basis than that of efficiency, loyalty and 
unadulterated Americanism. 

“Intelligent and systematic practice 
of thrift develops a higher type of in- 
dividual and increases the economic 
strength of the nation; we therefore 
pledge ourselves to continue in co- 
operation with the several bureaus and 
departments of the government and also 
such other organizations or agencies as 
are engaged in promoting public and 
private thrift. We especially pledge 
our selves to support and work for the 
success of the thrift plans being made 
for the week beginning January 7, 
1920, by the War Loan Organization of 
the Treasury Department 

“To the bankers and citizens of New 
Orleans, and to the members of New 
Orleans Chapter, we express our hearty 
thanks and appreciation for their 
cordial hospitality. We also express 



our thanks and appreciation to Mayor 
Behrman for his warm welcome, and 
to the several speakers for their very 
instructive and inspiring addresses. 

“To the officers and the several com- 
mittees of the Institute, and especially 
to the Transportation, Program and 
Arrangement Committees we express 
our appreciation for their work in 
making possible the holding of such a 
successful convention. 

“To the Ladies' Committee of New 
Orleans Chapter, we express our sincere 
thanks and appreciation for the 
courtesies which they have so gracious- 
ly tendered. 

“To our Educational Director for the 
able manner in which the educational 
work of the Institute has been con- 
ducted, we express our appreciation and 
take this opportunity to offer assur- 
ance of our earnest co-operation and 
support. 

“The American Bankers’ Association 
has continued to encourage and support 
our work and we express to the officers 
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Omaha National Bank 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

Established 1866 



Capital .... $1,000,000 

Surplus (Earned) $1,000,000 

Total Resources $33,000,000 



J. H. 

Walter W. Head 
Ward M. Burgess 
B. A. Wilcox 
Frank Boyd . 

Ezra Millard 
O. T. Alvison . 

J. A. Changstrom 
W. Dale Clark 
Edward Neale . 



Millard, President 

Vice-President 
Vice-President 
. Vice-President 
. Vice-President 
Cashier 
. Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
. . . Assistant Cashier 



Direct Transit Facilities 

The result of years of effort to improve 
service to correspondent banks 
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W. J. WOLLMAN & GO. 



120 Broadway, New York 

Members New York Stock Exchange 

Investment Securities 

Bankers and Trade Acceptances 

Our Review of Financial, Commercial, Industrial and Economic 
Conditions Issued Every Two Weeks Sent Upon Request 



of the Association our thanks for their 
keen interest in our progress and wel- 
fare. 

“During the past year several local 




GARDNER B. PERRY 
President A. I. B., Vice-President National 
Commercial Bank, Albany, N. Y. 

conferences of Chapter Presidents have 
been held and much good has resulted 
therefrom and we suggest to the Execu- 
tive Council that they consider the ad- 
visability of making definite plans for 



the holding of similar conferences at 
stated intervals in the future. 

“Most Chapters in the Institute hold 
their annual elections during the month 
of May, thus affording their newly 
elected officers an opportunity to plan 
their educational and other activities 
during the summer months. We be- 
lieve that it would be of advantage to 
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To help you give your clients 
a broader service 



EADS of the bond de- 
partments of banks, the 
country over, are making use 
of our national bond service. 

As a source of prompt, accu- 
rate information on markets, 
quotations, and new security 
issues, as a strong and friendly 
advisor on conservative invest- 
ments, National City Company 
service enables the officers of 
banks to meet the investment 
needs of their clients with re- 
sourcefulness and authority. 



Our complete service is now 
available through correspond- 
ent offices located in more than 
50 of the leading investment 
centres. East work is facilitated 
by more than 10,000 miles of 
private wires. 

We shall be glad to arrange 
a personal call upon you 
by one of our representatives 
upon request. 

Our Monthly Offering 
Sheet will be sent to you on 
request forFBH 5 . 




The National City Company 

National City Bank Building New York 

Correspondent Offices in 50 Cities 



BONDS V SHORT TERM NOTES 



ACCEPTANCES 
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local Chapter officers to have the Con- 
vention of the Institute held early in 
the summer thus giving them an oppor- 
tunity to meet and confer with other 
Institute leaders before definitely ar- 
ranging their annual programs. The 
advisability of holding our conventions 
at an earlier date is submitted to the 
Executive Council for their very care- 
ful consideration. 

“Increased expenses resulting from 
an extension of our educational activi- 
ties leads us to believe that it would 
be advisable to confer with the officers 
of the American Bankers’ Association 
regarding our finances and we therefore 
request them to receive our newly 
elected President and his two immediate 
predecessors in office as a committee 
authorized to discuss plans for closer 
financial co-operation. 

“The movement to introduce trade 
and bankers’ acceptances into more 
general use has grown in importance 
and the advisability of making so ex- 
tensive a change in American business 
methods is receiving the careful atten- 
tion of leading business men and 
bankers. We recommend that the 
proper use of acceptances and the 
growth of this movement be studied 
exhaustively by our members. 

“These then are the sentiments of 
the Delegates to the Seventeenth 
Annual Convention of the American 
Institute of Banking, in executive 
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session assembled at New Orleans, 
Louisiana, this ninth day of October, 
nineteen hundred and nineteen.” 

The committee of resolutions in- 
cluded the following: Ralph D. 

Spaulding Chairman, J. H. Puelicher, 
P. Sayward, T. Oas. O. F. Allgaier, 
S. D. Becklev, C. A. Schacht. 
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The Dictaphone Proves its Cast 
in 15 Minutes 



The Dictaphone is the best way to 
handle the daily rush of mail that 
follows the fall rush of business into 
each bank. A 1 5-minute demonstration 
will prove it to you in your office, on 
your work. 

Make an appointment today by phon- 
ing or writing The Dictaphone branch 
office nearest you. Branches in all princi- 
pal cities — see your telephone book. 

THE DICTAPHONE 

Dept. 126-J, Wool worth Bldg. 
New York City 

Write for Booklet, 

“ The Man at the Deek" 





There is but or.e Dictaphone, trade-marked “The Dictaphone/* made and merchandised by the Columbia GmphophoM 
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to the assets of your business by 
giving you the moral value of 
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by sparing his nerves and hus- 
banding his energy. 

It brings relief to the typist, 
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ILLINOIS BANKERS CHOOSE LEROY 
GODDARD PRESIDENT 

Le Roy A. Goddard of Chicago was 
sleeted president of the Illinois Bank- 
ers Association at the annual convention 
held last month. Other officers elected 
were: W. C. White, Peoria, vice-presi- 
lent; J. H. Standard, Oglesby, treas- 
lrer ; N. A. Gaettinger, Springfield, sec- 
retary. 

TRADE CONDITIONS. 

Some slight progress has been made 
in reducing the cost of living in this 
country, says the National City Bank 
cf Chicago. But these changes have 
lot been sufficient to materially reduce 
die burden of high living expenses at 
centers of industrial activity. Slowly 
)ut surely, however, the American 
ceople are adding to their thrift fund. 
Continued sales of war savings and 
hrift stamps have been of important 
issistance in this direction. Savings 
leposits in various states - are showing 



steady expansion. The average wage 
earner receives a higher wage than he 
ever had before and the indications are 
that notwithstanding high living costs 
his family is enjoying a larger percent- 
age of luxury and comfort. An inter- 
esting feature of the present situation 
has been the increased absorption of 
jewelry by the so-called middle classes. 
Advices from London show that the 
American demand absorbs three-quar- 
ters of the world's production of dia- 
monds. Besides this there has also 
been an increased demand for other 
precious stones, notwithstanding the 
fact that prices for some qualities have 
risen from 200 to 800 per cent, within 
five years. The people are purchasing 
automobiles as never before. The re- 
cent advance in prices lias had appar- 
ently little effect upon the demand. 
The nation-wide movement to build new 
roads and to provide for extensive 
highway improvements will be an imr 
portant factor in further increasing the 
demand for automobiles. The pros- 
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pects for larger exports of American 
motor trucks have heen improved bv 
the refusal of Great Britain to place 
a large import duty on these vehicles. 
The authorities discountenanced such a 
proposal on the ground that British 
manufacturers were not able to supply 
the home demand for these vehicles and 
that it would be of real service to the 
country to continue the importation of 
American motor trucks, 

A strong effort is being made by gov- 
ernment authorities and various com- 
mercial organizations as well as by 
some labor leaders to increase the in- 
dustrial output of the country. This 
movement is of great importance and 
if it succeeds will be most helpful in 
reducing the high cost of living. In 
the clothing and kindred industries 
where the wages have been doubled 
since 1914, it is estimated that per 
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capita production has declined fully 
one-third. It is obvious that in this 
and other industries the most urgent 
need is to increase the industrial out- 
put per unit of worker. The situation 
cannot be met by the public to abstain 
from buying, nor to form “old clothes 
clubs’* as a protest against the rela- 
tively high prices charged by tailors 
and outfitters. The more than 2,000 
strikes and lock-outs that have been 
reported since January first have en- 
tailed a frightful economic waste. The 
loss in wages alone is estimated at 
about $30,000,000, while from the re- 
duced production, the public has taken 
a loss of probably $125,000,000. There 
is no telling what the indirect loss has 
been through the partial tying up of 
kindred industries and the dislocation 
of business engaged in the distribution 
of the products. Recent statistics given 
out by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Labor show that the 
increase in earnings per hour by em- 
ployees in eleven leading industries dur- 
ing the past six years amounted to 221 
per cent, for the steel and iron indus- 
try and from 52 to 94 per cent, in vari- 
ous other industries. The great indus- 
tries could probably stand these in- 
creases without hardship if production 
per man was as great or greater in 1919 
than it was in 1916. The universal 
testimony, however, is that production 
has actually declined in almost every in- 
stance as wages have advanced. The 
consequence is, of course, that the coun- 
try is doing business today at the high- 
est expense ratio ever reported. 
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CHICAGO BANK MERGER. 

Beginning October, the earnings of 
the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, 
the Merchants Loan and Trust Com- 
pany and the Corn Exchange National 
Bank, all of Chicago, have been pooled 
and the merger of these institutions is 
an accomplished fact so far as the com- 
mon interests of the stockholders are 
concerned. 

Each bank will retain its organization 
and identity for the time being, pend- 
ing completion of the details of the 
consolidation and erection of the new 
building which will be the home of the 
combined banks under the name of the 
North American Trust Company. 

The bank will be the second largest 
in the city and have deposits of more 
than $800,000,000. 

JOHN J. ARNOLD WITH BANK OF ITALY. 

John J. Arnold has resigned as vice- 
president of the First National Bank 
of Chicago to become general manager 
of the international business depart- 
ment of the Bank of Italy, San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Arnold has been connected 
with the First National Bank since 
1891, shortly after he came from Can- 
ada. He has filled successively the 
posts of assistant bookkeeper, head ac- 
countant, chief clerk, assistant man- 
ager in charge of the foreign exchange 
department, then manager and finally 
vice-president. He is chairman of the 
Illinois Bankers* Association Commit- 
tee on Foreign Trade and is well known 
as a writer and speaker on international 
questions. 

WOMAN DIRECTOR FOR F. A. A. 

For the first time in history a 
woman was elected a director of the 
Financial Advertisers Association when 
Miss Jessamine G. Hoagland, publicity 
manager of the Savings Department of 
the National City Bank of Chicago, 
was elected to that position at the 
recent convention held in New Orleans 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. 
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The charter of the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association was amended at their 
final session so as to provide a place for 
a woman director. The directorate 
heretofore had been composed of twelve 
members. These twelve positions were 
filled by a full quota of men at the 
election held during the first session 
of the Association. As amended the 
charter provides for thirteen members 
and Miss Hoagland was unanimously 
elected to the thirteenth place. 

WILLIAM A. NICOL PROMOTED. 

The board of directors of the Great 
Lakes Trust Company have promoted 
William A. Nicol, assistant cashier of 
the bank since the organization, to the 
position of cashier. Charles C. Willson, 
who has been acting as vice-president 
and cashier, relinquishes the latter title. 
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Mr. Nicol began his banking ex- 
perience with the old National Bank of 
North America which was afterwards 
absorbed by the Continental National 
Bank. For the past fourteen years he 
has been identified with the Chicago 
Savings Bank and Trust Company 
having worked through all departments 
to the position of assistant cashier, 




WILLIAM A. NICOL 
Newly Elected Cashier Great Lakes Trust Co., 
Chicago 



from which he resigned to join the 
Great Lakes organization. 

The board created three new posi- 
' ti on» for assistant cashiers and elected 
to them Roy J. Birkle, formerly 
auditor, and F. Marvin Austin and 
Henry R. Gross, both of whom have 
been identified with the new business 
department. 

NEW CINCINNATI AFFILIATION. 

The recent affiliation of the Fifth- 
Third National Bank and the Union 
Savings Bank and Trust Company has 
8 
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led to the development of an entirely 
new form of stock certificate to be 
issued stockholders of both institutions 
on the basis of exchange contained in 
the merger agreement. 

The new security is to be a joint 
stock certificate representing units com- 
posed of three-fourths of a share of 
Fifth-Third Bank stock and one-fourth 
of a share of Union Savings Bank and 
Trust Company stock. This joint 
certificate will be the only evidence of 
ownership in both institutions, the 
present stock of each being cancelled 
under the new plan. This is said to 
be the first certificate of its kind devised 
and represents an innovation in the 
security field. 

The new plan does away with 
trusteeing the stocks of the two banks 
as was at first proposed. Instead of 
placing the outstanding stocks of the 
Fifth-Third and of the Union Trust 
in escrow, these stocks will be retired 
and cancelled. 

The new certificate will certify the 
holder’s ownership of stock in both in- 
stitutions and will be the sole evidence 
of such ownership. It will bear upon 
its face the amount of Fifth-Third stock 
the holder is owner of as well as the 
amount of Union Trust stock. It is 
provided that “shares in either corpora- 
tion shall be transferable only in con- 
junction with the transfer of shares in 
the other in the proportion of three 
shares of the capital stock of the Fifth- 
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Third National Bank of Cincinnati and 
one share of the capital stock of the 
Union Savings . Bank and Trust 
Company/’ 

The certificate will bear the signa- 
tures of the president and cashier of 
the Fifth-Third Bank and the president 
and secretary of the Union Trust. 
To be transferred it will have to be 
registered by the transfer agent of each 
institution. 

TEST CASE ON VALIDITY OF FARM LOAN 
BONDS 

The validity of Federal Land Bank 
bonds and Joint Stock Land Bank 
Bonds will be tested in the courts in the 
trial of a case filed in the Federal Court 
at Kansas City. 

Former Chief Justice Charles E. 
Hughes has been retained to represent 
the holders cf Federal Land Bank 
bonds. The United States has instruct- 
ed the district attorney at Kansas City 
to appear and defend. The Joint Stock 
Land Banks will be represented by for- 
mer Attorney General Wickersham and 
by Hon. W. G. McAdoo, former Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Hon. Wm. Marshall Bullitt of Louis- 
ville, Ky., formerly Solicitor General of 
the United States, and Frank Hager- 
man of Kansas City, will appear for 
plaintiff in attacking the validity of the 
bonds. 

Bonds of Joint Stock Land Banks and 
of Federal Land Banks are declared by 
Congress to be “instrumentalities” of 
the Government, and are exempt from 
taxation. 

If the courts decide that Congress 
exceeded its constitutional power in 
making that declaration, both future 
and past issues of bonds of both classes 
of banks will be subject to taxation. 

WOMAN NAMED ASSISTANT TRUST OFFICER 
BY BANK 

Miss Mary J. Scherrer, an employee 
of the National Bank of Commerce in 
St. J ouis, has been appointed by the 
board of directors an assistant trust of- 
ficer. She also won a cash prize of 



$125 for bringing new business to the 
institution within a certain period. 

Miss Scherrer is the first person to 
any national bank in the country, as 
be appointed assistant trust officer of 




MARY J. SCHERRER 

Assistant Trust Officer National Bank of Commerce 
in St. Louis 



the organization of trust departments in 
national banks has been a recent occur- 
rence, according to Virgil M. Harris, 
trust officer of the bank. 

Miss Seller rer was formerly secretary 
to the trust officer. She began her 
business career as a bank stenographer 
and won her way to a successful posi- 
tion through hard study and close ap- 
plication to her work. She is consid- 
ered an authority on law pertaining to 
Probate Court matters and construction 
of wills. 



JOHN RING, JR., FORMS ADVERTISING 
COMPANY. 

John Rinsr, Jr., publicity manager of 
the Mercantile Trust Company of St. 
Louis and for the past two years presi- 
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dent of the Advertising Club of St. 
Louis, entered the advertising agency 
business on October 1. 

The new company has opened offices 




JOHN RING, JR. 

Formerly Publicity Manager Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis, who has entered the 
advertising field in St. Louis 



in the Victoria Building and will he in- 
corporated as the John Ring, Jr., Ad- 
vertising Company. 

The compnnv will do a general adver- 
tising business, placing copy in news- 



papers, magazines and outdoor me- 
diums. 

GETTING THE STOCKHOLDER TO CO-OP- 
ERATE. 

A pamphlet recently sent to its stock- 
holders by the National Bank of Com- 
merce, St. Louis, contains a frank ap- 
peal for their co-operation in building 
business for the bank. 

The pamphlet reads: 

‘‘A large number of people own The 
National Bank of Commerce. They 
have committed its affairs to a board of 
directors. That board, in turn, has 
elected officers. A short-sighted stock- 
holder might feel that his work was 
done when these fomalities were over. 
A stockholder who reflects will see that 
it is only begun. 

“Banks, like other business institu- 
tions, live upon patronage. The public 
gives them things to do; and the more 
they do the more profitable they become 
to their stockholders. The officers do 
much toward procuring patronage but 
people who are outside the active organ- 
ization do much more. 

“The older patrons of any business 
bring it most of its newer patrons. They 
tell their friends, their neighbors, even 
their mere acquaintances, that they are 
pleased and the friends and neighbors 
and acquaintances are moved to try re- 
lations w’ith that business for them- 
selves. 

“The work of these patrons in in- 
fluencing new business is the more 
effective because it seems to be disfti- 
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terested. If an officer of a bank asks 
for patronge, his invitation is discount- 
ed; the man to whom he speaks feels 
that he has a selfish motive. But the 
man who is approached by a friend who 
tells of his satisfaction with the ser- 
vice the bank is rendering, feels that 
the interest of that friend is in him, 
and not in the bank. He feels that the 
excellence of the bank's service is men- 
tioned so that he raav nrofit by it. 

“That is why a little work done by 
a stockholder is often more effective 
than a great deal of work done by an 
officer of a bank. That is why a mere 
complimentary mention, a mere refer- 
ence to personal satisfaction over ex- 
cellent service courteously rendered, 
will often do more, coming from the 
lips of a depositor, than an urgent so- 
licitation, voiced by an officer whose 
connection with the bank is widely 
known. 

“That is what a stockholder can do 



for his bank. There are many reasons 
why he should do it — first of all, be- 
cause it is his bank. He would not 
fail to put the full force of his influence 
behind the business which is under his 
personal direction. He realizes the im- 
portance of patronage to that business; 
and he leaves no stone unturned in ob- 
taining it. He loses no opportunity to 
give his friends and acquaintances a 
favorable impression of that business — 
because it is his own. Yet, in a lesser 
degree, the bank is his business, too. He 
owns a part of it. If it profits, he 
profits. 

“Another reason is that a stockholder 
expects more from a bank than an or- 
dinary patron receives. He feels that 
he has a special claim to its aid in times 
of stress. Therefore, if the bank is 
strong, its power to assist him is great- 
er. In building up its business, he is 
creating a tower of strength which may 
serve him in a critical moment. 

“We all remember the story of the 
old man who called h»s sons to his bed- 
side and asked them to break a bundle 
of sticks. None of them could do it. 
Then the old man untied them; and, 
feeble, as he was, broke them — one by 
one — with ease. 

“The strength of our group of stock- 
holders is like that nf the bundle of 
sticks. Collectively, we show a won- 
derful strength. If each of us becomes 
a quiet, persistent advertiser, and so- 
licitor for new business, the growth of 
our resources would amaze the com- 
munity. Yet every stockholder owes 
his duty to every other stockholder. He 
would hurry to the bank for accommo- 
dation if he needed it. He should be 
tireless in placing the resources there 
which he may one day require. 

“To fit yourself as a quiet solicitor 
for bank business you should first know 
everything that your bank is able to do. 
It is more than an ordinary commercial 
bank. 

“It has a trust department that is 
equipped to manage and settle estates, 
to act as executor under wills, and to 
serve in all fiduciary capacities. 

“This trust department affords the 
people of St. Louis the safest, most ex- 
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perienced and specially skilled execu- 
tor, administrator, guardian or trustee 
that their estates could have. You 
need not hesitate to commend it warmly. 
It has been carefully organized by an 
experienced and specially trained trust 
officer. It is ready to render fiduciary 
service of the highest order, and the 
large responsibility of the bank is back 
of its transactions. 

“Because the bank possesses qualities 
that the uncertain individual cannot 
possibly have, it has become the 
recognized agent in the United States 
for the execution of fiduciary matters. 
Not only does its large capital protect 
the estates in its charge, but the people 
entitled to these estates profit by the 
good judgment of its officers and direc- 
tors. It will not die as individuals do; 
so it will be certain to finish the admin- 
istration of any estate that is placed in 
its charge. 

“The collective ability of a group of 
specially trained men assures the hand- 
ling of the estate in the most efficient 
manner. Under the law, the bank can 



charge no more than the individual and 
because of its superior accuracy, 
promptness and business-like methods, 
it insures against unnecessary expense. 

“You have a bank that deserves your 
pride. Its prosperity depends in no 
small degree upon you. 

“Get behind it. Help to push. Ap- 
point it the executor of your will.” * 



FREDERICK W. ALLEN IN NEW POST. 



The American State Bank of De- 
troit, Mich., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Frederick W. Allen of 
Chicago as manager of its foreign de- 
partment. 

Mr. Allen was born in Detroit, but 
moved to Chicago in 1896, and started 
with the First National Bank in 1902. 
His experience in the foreign exchange 
department of the First National Bank 
of Chicago covers a period of more than 
seventeen years and his connection with 
the foreign department of the American 
State Bank of Detroit insures to its 
patrons service of the first order. 
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THE BANK OF TORONTO 

Branches of this bank have been 
opened at Terrebonne, Quebec, and 
Stettler, Alberta. 

UNION BANK OF CANADA. 

Announcement is made of the ap- 
pointment of Joseph Anderson as 
Eastern Inspector of the Union Bank 
of Canada, to be resident in Toronto. 
Mr. Anderson has been attached to the 
head office as Inspector of Branch 
Returns for some time, previous to 
which he was manager at Calgary, 
Alta. He will take over the duties of 
his new office immediately. 

Mr. Anderson succeeds G. M. Up- 
ham, who at his own request is taking 
an extended leave of absence on acount 
of ill health. Mr. Upham expects to 
go Sonth for the winter season. 

With the opening of two new 
branches at Blenheim, Ontario, and at 
Redland, Alberta, the Union Bank of 
Canada has brought its across-Canada 
chain of branches up to a total of 377. 
The branch at Caledon, Ontario, for 
some time run as a sub-branch to Erin, 
Ontario branch, has now been estab- 
lished as a separate branch. 




Robbery of Federal Reserve 
Bank a Felony 

CENATOR GORE has introduced the 
^ follownig bill making the robbery 
of a Federal Reserve bank or member 
bank a felony: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assem- 
bled: That any person who assaults any 
officer or employee of any Federal Re- 
serve bank or member bank, as defined 
in the Federal Reserve Act approved 
December 23, 1913, within the build- 
ing occupied by any such bank, with 
intent to rob, steal, or purloin any 
money, securities, or other personal 
property in the custody or possession 
of such bank, or forcibly breaks into or 



attempts to break into any such bank 
with intent to commit therein any 
larceny or other depredation, or robs 
or attempts to rob any such bank, shall 
be guilty of a felony, and upon convic- 
tion for a first offense under this section 
shall be punished by a fine of not less 
than $2,000 or imprisonment for not 
less than two years nor more than ten 
years, or by both such fine and impris- 
onment; and any person who, in effect- 
ing or attempting to effect such robbery 
or forcible entry, wounds or injures any 
officer or employee of such bank, or 
who puts the life of any such person 
in jeopardy by the use of a dangerous 
weapon, or is convicted of a subsequent 
offense under this section, shall be pun- 
ished by imprisonment for not exceed- 
ing twenty-five years/* 



New Counterfeit $10 Federal 
Reserve Note 



^^NEW counterfeit $10 Federal Re- 
serve note on the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago, Illinois, is reported 
by W. H. Moran, chief of the secret 
service division of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Check letter “A**; face plate No. 
114; series of 1914; W. G. McAdoo, 
Secretary of the Treasury; John Burke, 
Treasurer of the United States; por- 
trait of Jackson. 

This counterfeit is printed from pho- 
tographic plates on two pieces of paper 
between which silk threads have been 
distributed. Some attempt has been 
made to color the seal and the treasury 
number but they appear black instead 
of blue except in spots. In the portrait 
of Jackson most of the lines of the face 
and hair are missing, so that the face 
shows up very white, and the back- 
ground behind the portrait is solid black 
instead of crossed lines. The fine lines 
cf the lathe work are missing in the 
border of the face of note. The back 
of the note is more deceptive than the 
face, but the green Ink is entirely too 
dark. The note is about a quarter inch 
shorter than the genuine. 
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The Vital Issue in the Present Industrial 

Situation 



N OW that the leaders of the coal miners have recognized the 
authority of the United States by calling off the strike 
which began on November first, the operators and the 
miners’ representatives, with the cooperation of the Government, 
are proceeding in the adjustment of wages and the reconcilement 
of other differences. That is the orderly and sensible method of 
procedure, and surely it is the American way as well. The sense 
of fair play inherent in the great majority of our people may be 
relied on to see justice done to the miners and all other laborers, 
and no coercive measures amounting virtually to war upon the 
community and the Government are necessary nor will they be 
tolerated by our people. 

Until the miners’ representatives agreed to respect the court’s 
injunction against the strike, it looked as if they and the radical 
leaders of thb labor unions were determined upon enforcing their 
demands by the complete paralysis of all industry and by starving 
the people into submission by tying up production and transporta- 
tion. This would constitute nothing short of deliberate war by a 
comparatively small part of the community upon all others. The 
radical labor leaders are bent on having their way at what- 
ever cost. It is a rule or ruin policy. The people of the 
United States have met this challenge. They deny the right 
of a few persons to dictate to all the rest of us where and 
when and how we shall work, or whether we may work at all, or 
whether we shall even have the right to exist. Free Americans are 
not going to be ruled either by the tyranny of capital or of labor. 
They have shown the big trust magnates that the law is their mas- 
ter, and are now administering the same salutary lesson to the rule 
or ruin radical leaders of labor. The authority of law must be 
established for labor as well as for capital. The public welfare 
must be protected from the assaults now being made against it. 
This is the vital issue — the only issue — now. When the country 
has definitely shown organized labor that it must be governed by 
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the orderly processes of law, and that threats and strikes are wholly 
futile in terrorizing and subjugating a free and independent 
people, then we may discuss in the calm light of reason and justice 
wise and practicable means of adjusting differences and establish- 
ing better conditions. 

This is the issue made by events and clearly defined by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. To the support of the Government 
in this conflict every patriotic American will rally without for a 
moment stopping to argue with those who are employing coercive 
means to enforce their demands irrespective of the rights of others. 

The result of the recent election in Massachusetts, the rising 
tide of Americanism, are heartening elements in the situation. 
Nearly all of our people are laborers, whether organized or not, and 
it is idle to think that their just claims can be or will be ignored. 
But neither a small number of laborers nor a large number can 
trample upon the rights of all others and defy the Government of 
the United States. It is not believed that the great body of Amer- 
ican workers, organized or unorganized, wish to do anything of the 
kind. Upon their patriotism and good sense, when finally aroused, 
the country may with safety rely. 

Nothing would more surely contribute to the general prosperity 
of this country than for the people to forget their differences, which 
are few, and to remember their common interests, which are many; 
and, having done this, go to work as never before with energy and 
hearty good will. We are nearing the beginning of a new year; 
why not make 1920 a record-breaker of business and prosperity 




America’s Golden Opportunity 

P OETS and philosophers are fond of discussing the subject of 
“opportunity”. There are two schools of thought, one holding 
that countless opportunities offer themselves to us day by day, 
and the other that opportunities are as few and far between as 
angels’ visits. Perhaps each school of thought is right. But there 
is much to be said in favor of the view that great opportunities 
rarely come to nations and individuals. The main chance once 
missed may not recur again. 

But however this may be, it is certain that at the present time 
an almost matchless opportunity confronts the people of the United 
States, and if allowed to slip by it may be gone forever. 

The nations of the world that have suffered most severely from 
the war are sorely in need of goods and materials and of the credits 
with which these may be obtained. No other country is so well sit- 
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uated for supplying these needs as is the United States. Without 
convicting ourselves of selfishness, we may enter upon this service 
chiefly from business motives. It was pointed out by Thomas W. 
Lamont, in an address before the recent convention of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association at St. Louis, that in the last five years 
Europe and other foreign markets had absorbed American prod- 
ucts to the value of $26,000,000,000. Surely, it is not necessary to 
explain that this enormous trade was the source of huge profits 
and that it served to help immensely in giving work to American 
laborers, to the farmers, and added incalculably to our commercial 
prosperity. We shall be told, of course, that America is now short 
of goods and of food, as the high prices would seem to indicate, and 
that our exports, for the present at least, should be curtailed. Even 
if this shortage actually exists, the remedy for it is more produc- 
tion. Does any intelligent person imagine for a moment that we 
are producing anything like our capacity of food? Many millions 
of fertile acres still lie uncultivated, and on the land under tillage 
we are laggards in production. Belgium, France and Great 
Britain are far ahead of us, for instance, on the yield of wheat per 
acre. 

Never was there such demand for American goods and mate- 
rials as exists now. We shall be able to meet this demand only by 
a customary display of American enterprise and by a disposition to 
take such special measures to assist our customers, on a business 
basis, as the peculiar circumstances now existing may require. In 
taking advantage of this unexampled opportunity, we need make 
no professions about desiring to help humanity or to serve man- 
kind, though incidentally we may render the world a great service. 
The principal object should be, however, to follow an enlightened 
policy that will result in continued employment for American labor 
at good wages and prosperity for our farmers, manufacturers and 
traders. 

This great opportunity is in part financial and in part indus- 
trial and commercial. Without financial cooperation — not from 
Wall Street and the banks alone, but from all our people — the 
industrial and commercial part of the programme cannot be car- 
ried out. 

The devastated countries of Europe are looking to us to meet 
this opportunity in a manner consistent with the American spirit. 
Should we not do so we may lose their regard, not for failure to 
exhibit altruism but to exercise that ordinary business shrewdness 
which we have been supposed to possess. 

Shall we allow industrial unrest and the lack of a consistent 
policy upon the part of the Government in dealing with interna- 
tional problems to deprive America of its matchless opportunity in 
the commerce and finance of the world? \ 
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America’s Attitude Toward Foreign Banks 



T HE restrictions imposed by the banking laws of New York 
and some other states on the operation of branches of foreign 
banks are gradually leading to similar restrictions being im- 
posed by other countries upon the branches of American banks 
established abroad. That such an outcome was probable was thus 
stated by the editor of The Bankers Magazine in an address de- 
livered before the Pan-American Commercial Conference at Wash- 
ington, February 17, 1911: 



“One thing we must remember — there should be international 
reciprocity in banking as well as in trade. If we expect to invade 
Mexico, Central and South America with our banks, we must ex- 
pect the banks of those countries to come here. And if we restrict 
the operations of their banks here, we may expect them to throw 
like restrictions around our banks there. Already many foreign 
banks have agencies in New York and other American cities, but 
the state laws generally prohibit these agencies from doing a bank- 
ing business; that is, they may not receive deposits, and thus their 
ability to make loans is largely curtailed. Can we reasonably ex- 
pect that Latin America will allow privileges to our banks which 
we deny to theirs?” 

The answer to the question then raised is just being given in 
the Argentine Republic, where a proposal has been introduced in 
the Chamber of Deputies to tax foreign banks twenty per cent, of 
their net profits except banks of those countries which permit 
branches of Argentine banks to accept deposits. The main pro- 
visions of this proposed law are as follows : 

“Article 1. — Branches of foreign banks shall pay a tax of 
twenty per cent, on all profits they make in the country. 

“Article 2. — Banking establishments in whose countries of 
origin the law confers upon branches of Argentine banks desirous 
of opening there the same privileges as are enjoyed by private 
banks and does not levy any special tax upon them are exempted 
from the twenty per cent. tax. 

“Article 3. — Exemption shall likewise be given to the branches 
of foreign banking establishments which do not operate in the Re- 
public as banks of deposit, or which are constituted as Argentine 
joint-stock companies. 

“Article 4. — The special tax created by this present law shall be 
collected without prejudice to other taxes to which such businesses 
are liable in the country.” 

Senor Martinez Zuviria, who is said to be chiefly responsible for 
this measure, thus explains and defends it : 

“Every day there are being established among us foreign com- 
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parties, especially banks, availing themselves of the stupendous lib- 
erality of our law, and the judges place them in a legal situation to 
carry on business, without ascertaining whether in their country of 
origin the Argentines enjoy the same liberty. 

“In this manner we see commencing to swarm among us these 
sympathetic North American ‘national banks’, novel and hustling, 
and so sure of themselves that they come almost with one hand be- 
hind and the other stretched out, to till our vineyard ; without re- 
minding us, naturally, in applying for authorization to establish 
themselves, that not long ago, when one of our great hanks wished 
to open a branch in New York, the North Americans slammed the 
door in its face. 



“We wish to exclude no one from our market. The National 
Constitution has opened the country to all honest initiatives of 
capital, of labor, and of the ingenuity of men from all parts of the 
world. But it is not just, and it is ridiculous that we should not 
exact some compensation for the stupendous advantages we grant, 
at least by establishing some differences in favor of the nations 
which accord like advantages to Argentine traders, and against 
those which close their doors inexorably against them without preju- 
dice to their sending their scouts to exploit our inexcusable lib- 
erality. 

“This project of law ought in due course to be complemented 
by general hanking and joint-stock company legislation. But in 
the meantime it will suffice to restrain the understandable enthu- 
siasm of bankers in all parts of the world who are hastening to 
Argentina to seek for our money, as certain traders go to Central 
Africa to purchase from the unsophisticated natives skins, spices 
and ivory, paying for them in colored beads.” 



Action of a similar character has been taken in Italy, where the 
“official Gazette” has published a royal decree under which the 
establishment of branches of foreign banks in Italy is subject to 
obtaining the corresponding authority from the Minister of 
Finance. Foreign banks which ask for such authority should at- 
tach to th^ir request their charter and their by-laws, indicating also 
the amount of capital which they intend to allocate for their busi- 
ness in the territory of the Kingdom, and the persons who will 
direct or manage said branches. 

All changes which take place after having obtained the license 
must he duly notified to the Minister of Finance. 

The authorization will be given by a decree of the Minister of 
Finance, who will give an unappealable decision in accordance with 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs and the Minister of Industries and 
Commerce. 

Among the facts which the Minister of Finance will take into 
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consideration in deciding whether to give the authorization or not 
will he the treatment given by the laws of the country to which the 
banks belong which apply for the authority to the Italian institu- 
tions which might intend to do business in the same territory. In 
the same decree will be established the terms under which the con- 
cession will be given, and non-compliance with these terms might 
cause revocation of the license. Three months after receiving notice 
of the decree of authorization, the foreign banks must comply with 
the prescription of Articles No. 20 and 231 and 232 of the Civil 
Code, and obtain registration of their charter for the purpose of 
doing business in the territory of the Kingdom. The branches in 
the Kingdom must prepare a separate balance sheet, which shows 
the capital allocated to transactions in the country, and the capital 
really used in such transactions. The foreign banks which on the 
date of this decree have branches established in the Kingdom will 
not be obliged to ask for special authorization in order to continue 
their business. These banks, however, are subject to the above 
regulations. 

Particular attention is called in the above regulations to the 
stipulation which reads as follows: 

“Among the facts which the Minister of Finance will take into 
consideration in deciding whether to give the authorization or not 
will be the treatment given by the laws of the country to which 
the banks belong which apply for this authority to the Italian insti- 
tutions which might intend to do business in the same territory.” 

This provision clearly intends to shut out our banks if we shut 
out theirs, or at least to impose upon our branch banks a like limita- 
tion which we impose upon the Italian banks. 

• Not only will restrictions upon American branch banks which 
may be imposed by foreign countries tend to hamper our present 
policy of international banking expansion, but it will also interfere 
materially with the growth of New York as an international bank- 
ing centre. This view finds reinforcement in a paper published 
some time ago in the “Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science”. The author, Mr. E. L. Stewart Patter- 
son, of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, says : 

“The strength and broadness of the I. on don market, apart from 
the natural resources of the country, lie in the ebb and flow of for- 
eign capital through the machinery of the branches of foreign and 
colonial banks established there. 

“Although London does not particularly encourage the estab- 
lishment of foreign banks, it, on the other hand, does nothing to 
restrict the movement and allows freedom in banking privileges to 
all comers of good standing. This broadminded policy, though it 
perhaps affects to a certain extent the individual interests of some 
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of the British banks, is recognized as of great importance to London 
and the country in general, and, therefore, indirectly to the banks 
themselves. These branches of foreign hanks, with their network 
of correspondents throughout the world, in addition to their direct 
influence on the exchange situation, give invaluable assistance to 
the Bank of England in preserving the equilibrium of the money 
market. 

“The policy of New York in connection with foreign hanks is 
just the reverse of that of London and is apparently based on a 
local and narrow point of view. New York bankers have always 
discouraged the establishment of foreign banks in their midst and 
have evoked state legislation and other means to this end. A few 
foreign banks are represented by agents, not by branches, they can- 
not take deposits or discount commercial paper, and their activities 
are practically restricted to making call loans and dealing in for- 
eign exchange.” 

At the request of a member of the New York Legislature the 
editor of The Bankers Magazine prepared a bill for amending 
the New York banking law in a way that would have permitted 
the branches of foreign banks to transact a general discount and 
deposit business under proper safeguards and without giving them 
any unfair advantage over the institutions organized under State 
or Federal laws. This measure did not become a law, doubtless 
owing to the antagonism of the New York bankers who fear the 
competition of the foreign branches, but without good reason as it 
seems to us. The restriction in question is proving a two-edged 
sword, cutting both ways. But irrespective of this, it is believed 
that the New York banks themselves would actually gain if the re- 
strictions in question were removed, maintaining, of course, such 
regulation of the foreign branch banks as would assure the safety 
of deposits and their compliance with substantially the same super- 
vision and regulations as are imposed upon our own banks. 

Perhaps this question might be a proper subject of discussion 
at the Pan-American Financial Conference to be held at Wash- 
ington in January. The matter would also seem to be worthy of 
consideration by the Federal Reserve Board and by the Banking 
and Currency Committees of the House and Senate with a view to 
appropriate Federal legislation. 

It would be unfortunate if at the very inception of a policy of 
international banking expansion the American hanks should find 
their operations abroad hedged about by restrictions which would 
largely impair their efficiency. But if we ourselves practice a policy 
of that kind toward foreign branch banks, how can be expect any- 
thing better in return ? 
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Those Who Pay The Income Tax 

F INAL returns of the amount of income tax paid for the year 
1917 reveal some interesting facts. It is shown that income 
tax returns were filed by only 3,472,890 persons, or about three 
per cent, of the total population. These figures no doubt afford 
considerable consolation to that rather large element in the commu- 
nity which is quite satisfied in passing the obligation of paying 
taxes along to their neighbors. Unfortunately this resignation of 
concern about taxes imposed on the other fellow is accompanied by 
a corresponding indifference as to how the revenues so obtained are 
expended, thus tending to encourage national extravagance. 

Another notable fact brought to light by these figures is that 
while in 1916 there were 1,296 incomes reported amounting to 
$300,000 and over, the number of such incomes had decreased to 
1,015 in 1917. The million-dollar incomes also decreased from 206 
to 141, and the decrease in amount reported by that class was 
$157,427,730. This would seem to afford an official refutation of 
the oft-repeated statement that “the poor are getting poorer and 
the rich are getting richer” — or a least of the latter part of this as- 
sertion. But while there was this decrease in the number and 
amount of million-dollar incomes, such incomes paid more taxes 
than any other class, contributing $109,424,999 to the Government 
out of $306,835,914 in income reported. Persons with incomes of 
$2,000 to $3,000 paid the smallest amount of taxes, $9,097,378 on 
returns of $2,461,137,000. Taxes paid by all classes making re- 
turns aggregated $675,249,450, and the total net income reported 
was $13,652,383,207. 

Both on account of the needs of the Government for large rev- 
enues and because it is looked on as a convenient means of re- 
dressing what some regard as an unequal distribution of wealth, an 
income tax of rather heavy proportions may be expected to remain 
a part of the country’s fiscal policy. If made too heavy, though, a 
tax of this character may seriously impair the amount of funds 
available for needed capital investments. 

• 



Working Out of the Present Tangle 

M ANY' bankers and others are raising a question as to how 
the country is going to work out of the existing economic 
tangle. They have seen in other times panic followed by a 
long period of depression resulting from situations much less seri- 
ous than that in which the country now finds itself. Some of these 
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bankers are asking whether that will not be the end of the present 
era of inflation. That speculation is rife appears from many obvi- 
ous evidences. How hank credit is being used for this purpose 
may be inferred from the following statement appearing in the 
“Federal Reserve Bulletin”: 



“The real character of the situation depends upon the use that 
is being made by member banks of the credit facilities to be obtained 
at Federal Reserve Banks. It is just here that the present situa- 
tion must be regarded as unsatisfactory. The evidence which is 
currently available seems to point to the fact that member banks, 
under the influence of strong private demand, are in not a few 
cases greatly expanding their loans. The reports which come to the 
Board from the Federal Reserve Districts, general results of which 
are reviewed in the summary of business conditions for the current 
month, strongly suggest a marked advance in the growth of specu- 
lative transactions. It must be borne in mind that the growth of 
activity of this kind weakens the entire banking situation.” 

The fact is that the banks and industrial establishments are 
being severely taxed in one way or another; the banks by the in- 
sistent calls for loans, which only the seemingly inexhaustible re- 
discount facilities of the Federal Reserve Banks enable them to 
meet; industrial establishments by the demand for ever higher 
wages. Meanwhile prices, with a few exceptions, keep on mount- 
ing higher and higher. 

Where will it all end? In other times such conditions would 
surely have brought about a financial crisis. But is this likely 
with the changed banking system ? The tendency toward such an 
outcome is being corrected by the renewal of building activity, 
which acts to sustain the fabric of prosperity. ' Some danger 
threatens this activity on account of the high cost of labor and 
materials. 

The curbing of extravagant expenditure, a restriction of specu- 
lation, devotion to business and hard work will mitigate the tenden- 
cies mentioned above. Are the banks quite sure they are complete- 
ly fulfilling their duties in the present situation? 

The “Federal Reserve Bulletin” for November indicates that 
bank loans are expanding and that this expansion does not repre- 
sent war paper. The publication says: 

“In the ‘Federal Reserve Bulletin’ for October there was pub- 
lished the result of a statistical analysis of the entire war loan 
paper situation, which showed that as of June thirtieth last, the 
total volume of such paper in the banking system might be taken as 
about six and five-tenths billions of dollars. There has been a de- 
crease in such war paper since June thirtieth, but there has been a 
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continued expansion of loans and investments of member banks as 
shown by the following figures : 



MOVEMENT OF LOANS AND INVESTMENTS OF FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANKS, AND OF ABOUT 775 MEMBER 
BANKS IN SELECTED CITIES 



Date 



Federal Reserve 
Banks 



Member Banks in 
Selected Cities 



June 27, 1919 
July 25, 1919 
August 29, 1919 
September 26, 1919 
October 24, 1919 



$2,354,167,000 

2.482.558.000 

2.448.977.000 

2.503.088.000 

2.751.751.000 



$14,350,197,000 

14.379.579.000 

14.968.907.000 

15.297.458.000 

15.537.104.000 



An inference that this expansion represents only the influence of 
speculative borrowings would be wholly unwarranted. A large 
part of it may represent a perfectly healthy increase of business 
following the after-war readjustment, as surely much of it stands 
for a rise in prices, for which the hanks are not even chiefly re- 
sponsible. But allowing for all this, it would seem that the 
banks have a duty to perform at this time in scrutinizing their 
loans with a view to curbing the speculative tendencies of the times. 




DUBLICATION of the November number of The 
Bankers Magazine has been delayed on account 
of the printers’ strike in New York, which is now at an 
end after having been in force for two or three months 
past. This will permit subsequent issues of the Maga- 
zine to appear promptly in accordance with our regular 
schedule. 

The forbearance shown by our readers and advertisers 
during recent unavoidable delays is greatly appreciated. 

THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
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Sharing Profits With Bank Employees 



By JESSE BLYTHE 



H UMAN nature is about the 
same the world over. The de- 
sires and necessities of the work- 
er in a white-collar job do not differ 
materially from the man in an overall 
job. Both classes are entitled to fair 
play in the new era of the industrial 
square deal. 

The best way to preach loyalty is 
through the pocketbook, whether the 
application is to be to the bank em- 
ployee in a white-collar job or the man 
in the shops in an overall job. 

Whether the ultimate solution of the 
industrial upsetness following the war 
is profit-sharing, profit-dividing, wel- 
fare work, industrial representation, or 
a combination of the various elements 
of these classifications, the bank em- 
ployee must be taken into considera- 
tion as one of the component parts of 
the industrial life of the community. 

Festus J. Wade, president of the 
Mercantile Trust Company, of St. 
Louis, recently expressed a striking 
analysis of the situation from the view- 
point of a successful banker when he 
told me that in this readjustment period 
it should be remembered that the Amer- 
ican workers do not want to buy any 
rainbows, and if they do they want to 
go out and buy their own rainbows. 

The workers do not want complicated 
systems of measuring the market value 
of their labor which have glowing prom- 
ises but put no real money in their pay 
envelopes, he asserted. 

This applies as well to bank em- 
ployees and other workers in white- 
collar jobs as to the mechanic in the 
overall job. The time has gone by when 
workers can be hired for mere bread 
and meat. There must be something 
left over for the education of the chil- 
dren, the amusement of their families, 



and the thrifty savings account for the 
rainy day. 

As applied to bank employees, the 
square-deal policy necessarily assumes 
a different form than that which might 
prove satisfactory to mechanics in the 
shops. The spirit of fair play must be 
the same to all, but the expression of it 
must assume a form to meet the various 
stations in life. 

J. A. House, president of the Guar- 
dian Savings and Trust Company, of 
Cleveland, O., recently gave me an in- 
teresting insight into this difference in 
telling of his experience with thrift 
gardens during the war period. 

He encouraged the thrift garden 
movement and leased a patch of land 
and parceled it out among the em- 
ployees of his bank. He let them put 
in as much time as desired in the gar- 
dens with full pay from the bank for 
the time spent in gardening. The bank 
staff kept up its end during the war, 
but as soon as the armistice was signed 
the gardens became sadly neglected. 

“I soon found out that the man or 
woman who pushes a pen or pounds a 
typewriter all day does not want to dig 
in a garden to finish off the day’s work,” 
he said. “The handling of money and 
pen-pushing does not fit in with blis- 
tered hands and sunburned necks of the 
gardening variety. The bank workers 
would rather blister their hands and 
sunburn their necks by boating and 
bathing.” 

With this difference clearly in mind, 
the modern banking management can 
go right ahead with the consideration 
of some form of industrial development 
which will meet the needs of its par- 
ticular institution and aid in solving the 
big problem of human contentment and 
a square deal for all. 
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BANKERS AND EMPLOYEES A GREAT 
DYNAMIC FORCE 

The modern banker and bank em- 
ployees form a great dynamic force of 
leadership in progressive community 
movements. This participation in tak- 
ing the kinks out of community life of 
the present day is no longer of the 
benevolent variety, in which the banker 
assumed an air of benevolence and per- 
mitted the residents to use his name and 
push him to the front as a builder of 
public sentiment. 

The banker of today goes right into 
it with a personal touch as a business 
proposition. He has come to know 
that the progress of the community 
builds business for his bank. 

One of the sure-fire methods for the 
banker to demonstrate the sincerity of 
his efforts to solve the reconstruction 
problem along modern lines is to begin 
right at home — in his own bank — to 
bring about a spirit of the square deal 
as an efficiency builder in his own staff 
of workers. 

This may be done in one of several 
forms of permitting his employees to 
participate in the profits of the finan- 
cial institution which result from their 
labors. When the bank employees know 
they will share to some extent in the 
increasing business, they will take a 
new interest in their work. They will 
seek to develop more business which 
would bring them greater returns on 
their investment of labor. 

ACQUIRING AN INTEREST IN THE BANK 

The sale of stock in the bank on easy 
payments is one of the popular forms 
of profit-sharing, as applied to banks. 
When an employee becomes a stock- 
holder in the institution — even of a few 
shares — he or she becomes an integral 
part of the business and is anxious for 
its success. 

Several banks and trust companies 
have adopted stock-selling plans, in 
which they buy the stock at the market 
price for employees who subscribe for 
it, and charge a small rate of interest 
for handling the time payment account. 

The employee is permitted to at once 
begin to draw the dividends and full 
benefits of stock ownership, such re- 



turns being credited as payment on the 
stock. Seldom do the dividends fail 
to pay at least the interest charges for 
handling the account. If the bank div- 
idend is not sufficient to carry the in- 
terest, it is doubtful whether such a 
stock-selling plan would be a success. 

In case the market value of the stock 
is greatly above par, a plan similar to 
that of the Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Company, of Akron, O., might be used 
to encourage stock ownership by the 
employees. The par value of Kelly- 
Springfield stock is $25 a share, but its 
market value is much greater. 

The company buys the stock at the 
market price, and credits the employee 
with a bonus of $1 per share each year 
so long as he holds it and remains in 
the service of the company. The em- 
ployee also receives the regular divi- 
dends as credits on his installment pay- 
ments. 

Even after the stock is paid for, the 
worker will continue to receive the $1 a 
share bonus so long as he remains in 
the employ and holds the stock. The 
purpose of this continued bonus pay- 
ment is to retain the services of effici- 
ent and thrifty employees. 

OTHER PROFIT-SHARING METHODS 

As a substitute for the stock-selling 
method, the plan of the Kaynee Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, O., might prove a 
big success. 

By the Kaynee system the company 
at the end of each year awards a cer- 
tain number of so-called profit-sharing 
certificates to employees who are rec- 
ommended by heads of departments as 
having displayed special ability or per- 
formed some meritorious service of val- 
ue to the company during the year. 

Each of these certificates represents 
a face value of $100, the same as the 
face value of the company's stock. At 
the end of each year the holders of the 
certificates receive dividends on their 
holdings at the same dividend rate paid 
to stockholders on their stock. All em- 
ployees are eligible to share in this 
distribution who have been in the em- 
ploy of the company at least one year, 
if recommended for merit. 

Employees who have been in the com- 
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pany’s service five years automatically 
share in the profit dividends, receiving 
two and a half certificates of profit- 
sharing value of $250. For each ad- 
ditional year of service one-half share 
is added, up to a maximum of five cer- 
tificates. If an employee is discharged 
or quits the service during the year he 
or she forfeits all interest in the profit 
distribution. 

This plan may be more satisfactory 
in many instances than the sale of stock 
to employees. The profit-sharing cer- 
tificates serve virtually the same pur- 
pose as stock ownership, and the work- 
ers have no chance to lose any part of 
their investment. The worst that could 
happen to them would be that there 
would be no profits to divide, and they 
would get no dividends that year. 

At the -end of each year the certifi- 
cates automatically become canceled, 
and the workers must have proven their 
value to the company during the year 
to receive more certificates and share 
in the profits the next year. 

This plan seems to eliminate the 
feeling of uncertainty among employees 
that the market value of their stock 
might depreciate for any reason, re- 
sulting in the loss of a part of their 
investment. 

The plan of Strauss & Company, 
New York bankers, by which the bank 
will duplicate dollar for dollar the sav- 
ings accounts deposited by its em- 
ployees seems to furnish a good basis 
for similar action by other financial 
institutions. Each month the bank dup- 
licates the savings of its staff and 
credits the amount with interest. The 
entire account then is invested by the 
company, if desired. 

As thrift is a watchword of bankers, 
and the success of a financial institution 
results largely through thrift, this en- 
couragement of saving by bank em- 
ployees seems to point the way to con- 
tentment in the banking forces. 

An interesting and apparently suc- 
cessful pension and profit-sharing plan 
has been tried out by the Guardian 
Savings and Trust Company, Cleve- 
land. The bank contributes two per 
cent, of its net earnings annually to 
this fund, and believing that the plan 



is effective is considering increasing its 
annual contribution to five or six per 
cent. 

The employees of the institution pay 
three per cent, of their monthly salary 
into a pension and profit-sharing fund, 
up to a maximum of $10 a month, for 
twenty-five years. The contribution of 
two per cent, of its net earnings is 
guaranteed by the bank to be not less 
than an amount equal to the total paid 
in by the employees. 

Any employee reaching the age of 
sixty years, having been in the bank’s 
service at least fifteen years, may retire 
on a pension based on two per cent, of 
his or her annual salary for the pre- 
ceding ten years, multiplied by the 
number of years of service. No pension 
shall exceed $2,000 a year. 

After the pension payments are de- 
ducted from the fund each year, the 
remainder is credited to the profit-shar- 
ing fund for distribution among the 
employees at the end of three-year 
periods. Each three years the em- 
ployees are paid in cash their pro rata 
share of the amount in the profit-shar- 
ing fund, in proportion to the amounts 
paid by them into the fund during the 
three years. After an employee has 
been in the service twenty-five years he 
continues to participate on the basis 
of his last annual payment to the fund 
so long as he remains in the service of 
the company. 

The fund is controlled by a board of 
trustees composed of four members 
selected by the board of directors of 
the bank from their number, two mem- 
bers selected by the employees by ballot, 
and the president of the bank. If the 
bank increases its contribution to five 
or six per cent, of its net earnings the 
profit shares of the workers will be 
materially enlarged. 

If an employee quits or is discharged 
the bank refunds the full amount he 
has paid into the fund, with interest, 
but he forfeits all profit-division ac- 
cumulation. On the death of an em- 
ployee the family is paid his full 
amount paid into the fund, plus the 
company’s contribution, plus the earn- 
ings of the fund. 

A similar thrift plan which seems eas- 
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ily adaptable to banks, with modifica- 
tions to meet conditions, has been estab- 
lished by the General Motors Com- 
pany, of Detroit, Mich. It is a com- 
bination of contributions by employees 
and the company, by which the com- 
pany duplicates dollar for dollar the 
savings of its employees, as an encour- 
agement of thrift and the saving habit, 
and as a reward for long service with the 
concern. 

The company has established two 
funds, known as the Employees* Sav- 
ing Fund and the Employees’ Invest- 
ment Fund. An employee is permitted 
to pay into the savings funds any 
amount up to ten per cent, of his salary, 
in multiples of $5, to a maximum of 
$800 a year. The company pays into 
the investment fund an amount equal to 
the total payments of the employees in 
the savings fund. 

These funds are kept separate. The 
company credits six per cent, interest 
semi-annually on all amounts in the sav- 
ings fund. Both funds mature in five 
years. A new class is formed each year, 
so that there will be a distribution each 
year after the first five years. The 
money in the investment fund is in- 
vested in the stock of the company, or 
other securities. 

At the end of five years each em- 
ployee will draw out in cash the amount 
he has paid into the savings fund, plus 
the six per cent, interest, plus his pro 
rata share of the sum paid by the com- 
pany into the investment fund, plus his 
share of the earnings of the fund 
through forfeitures, dividends, etc., or 
he may get his share of the stocks held 
by the fund, if desired. 

If an employee is discharged or quits 
before the expiration of the five-year 
period, he will receive in cash all he has 
paid into the savings fund, plus his pro 
rata share in the investment fund at the 
end of the previous year, forfeiting all 
other earnings or benefits of the funds. 

A so-called Loyalty Plan of the Cup- 
pies Company, St. Louis, with modifica- 
tions to meet conditions, might prove of 
value in financial institutions having a 
considerable number of employees. Its 
purpose is to retain efficient employees 
in the service and keep them working at 



the top notch of their ability. It pays 
nominal financial rewards for good ser- 
vice and offers an incentive for merit, 
ability and enthusiasm. 

All employees — from office boys up — 
are eligible to membership after a ser- 
vice of one year. Memberships are in 
five grades, designated as 1-bar, 2-bar, 
3-bar, 4-bar, and 5-bar members. Each 
member is given a button or pin desig- 
nating by bars his or her rank, and is 
required to wear it during working 
hours. 

The 5-bar members are the highest 
grade, and compose the managing mem- 
bers with authority to select new mem- 
bers to the various grades or reduce 
them to lower ranks. Membership is 
based on the efficiency and diligence 
displayed in the particular job held by 
the employee, and not on general ability 
to perform special service in jobs high- 
er up. If an office boy shows brightness 
in his job he is elected to membership 
in one of the grades commensurate with 
his merit in his particular field. If a 
member is shifted from one department 
to another he automatically returns to 
the 1-bar rank, and must demonstrate 
his ability in that job before he is pro- 
moted to a higher rank. 

There are no dues or assessments. 
The company pays the entire expense. 
A bonus of $1 a month is paid to 1-bar 
members. This bonus increase $1 a 
month for each grade, to a maximum 
of $5 a month for 5-bar members. Ad- 
ditional privileges and longer vacation 
periods are given to the 5-bar members 
as an extra reward. 

The managing officials can tell at a 
glance what grading of efficiency has 
been conferred on each employee by the 
pin showing his rank. This information 
is valuable in making promotions and 
choosing employees for special services. 

The president of the company each 
year appoints a committee of five from 
the managing members to watch the ac- 
tivities of all employees and make rec- 
ommendations for membership in the 
various grades for loyalty and efficiency. 
The personnel of this committee is 
known only to the president and the 
managing members. 

If a straight profit-sharing plan 
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seems more adaptable than the other 
methods mentioned, several systems 
have been tried out with apparent suc- 
cess. In most of them the profits are 
shared with the workers on the basis 
of the amount of their annual salary or 
wages, the profit-sharing percentage be- 
ing the same as the dividend rate paid 
to stockholders, or some other nxeu rate. 

These profit distributions are based 
on the theory that the worker puts in 
his investment of labor, and is entitled 
to the same dividends on it that are paid 
to stockholders who put in their invest- 
ment of cash. 

Outstanding forms of this method, 
each somewhat different from the oth- 
ers, have been established by the Amer- 
ican Sash and Door Company, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo. ; the Cleveland Twist and 
Drill Co., Cleveland, O.; the Browning 



Company, Cleveland, and the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit, 
Mich. 

The employees of financial institu- 
tions are human parts of the organiza- 
tion and fully appreciate the spirit of 
fair play. They are of the sturdy type 
of business element in the community 
who usually take the lead in progressive 
movements. 

The management of banks and trust 
companies may well consider the square 
deal from the standpoint of legitimate 
advertisement of their business. The 
world likes a square deal, and there 
could probably be no more effective 
publicity for the financial institution 
than the knowledge by the public that 
it has been liberal with its employees 
and is actually putting into practice a 
square deal within its own walls. 



17' ROM April 6, 1917, until November 11, 1918, the 
people of the United States forgot all differences of 
races, creeds and classes, and stood solidly together as 
Americans. In that period, they wrote a most glorious 
chapter in the country’s history. A like unity now will 
carry us safely through these times of peril and assure 
the blessings of prosperity and well-ordered liberty to all. 

— Collins Publicity Service. 
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International Trade Conference 



W HAT some of those in attend- 
ance characterized as “the 
most important assemblage of 
business men ever convened in this 
country” was held at Atlantic City, 
N. J., October 22, 23 and 24. This was 
the International Trade Conference, 
whose meeting was arranged by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Whether this designation was accu- 
rate or not, it is certain that the Con- 
ference was of exceptional importance 
on account of the prominent men in at- 
tendance from the United States and 
several European countries and because 
of the vital nature of the problems un- 
der discussion. 

While the conference was chiefly val- 
uable in that it brought together so 
large a body of representative business 
men from various parts of the world, 
it likewise offered an opportunity of 
hearing first hand a statement of the 
needs of those countries which have 
suffered greatly from the devastations 
of the war. In a constructive way the 
results of the conference were appar- 
ently to shape American financial sen- 
timent in favor of acting under the 
provisions of the Edge Bill, which was 
still pending in Congress at the time 
the conference was held. 

Summarizing the reports made by the 
European delegates, it may be said that 
the economic needs of the several coun- 
tries are chiefly for credits to be used 
in the United States for the purchase 
of food, coal, raw materials and ma- 
chinery. Italy and France have per- 
haps the most urgent requirements of 
the nations sending representatives to 
the International Trade Conference, 
both Belgium and Great Britain having 
already made arrangements for meet- 
ing their present needs. None of the 
countries, however, are in the attitude 
of seeking favors of any sort. What 
they do hope for is that the business 



men of America will deal with them 
as they have in the past, on a business 
basis, taking proper account of the 
more extended credits which the present 
conditions require. 

DELEGATES REPRESENTING THE SEVERAL 
COUNTRIES 

In order that an idea may be had of 
the representative character of the con- 
ference, the list of the Inter-Allied 
Missions is appended: 

BELGIUM 

M. Florimond Hankar, Chairman; Director 
National Bank of Belgium; Honorary Di- 
rector General, Savings Bank of Belgium. 
M. Canon-Legrand, President Chamber of 
Commerce, Mons. Construction Engineer; 
Permanent President International Con- 
gress of Chambers of Commerce. 

M. Albert Neve, Departmental Director 
Ougree-Marihaye Works, Liege. 

M. Albert E. Janssen, Director National 
Bank of Belgium, Prof. University of 
Louvain. 

M. Alexandre de Groote, Vice-President Ant- 
werp Chamber of Commerce. 

Prof. Paul Van den Ven, University of Lou- 
vain, Delegate of Belgian Minister of 
Finance at Paris Conference. 

FRANCE 

M. Eugene Schneider, Chairman of Mission, 
Head of Creusot Steel Works; President 
of Iron and Steel Institute of Great 
Britain; former Member of Chamber of 
Deputies. 

M. Tirman, Councillor of State; Represen- 
tative of French Ministry of Commerce. 
M. Lc Baron du Marais, Vice-Chairman of 
Mission; Director of Credit Lyonnais. 

M. Andre Homberg, Vice-President of the 
Soci£t6 G£n£rale. 

M. de Pellerin de la Touche, President of 
French Trans-Atlantic Line; President of 
Paris Subways. 

M. Waddington, Textile Manufacturer; 
Vice-President of Syndicat Normand du 
Tissage. 

M. Roche, Delegate of General Syndicate 
of Chemical Products; Director of the 
Firm of Poulene Brothers. 

M. Julien Potin, Vice-President of Biscuit 
Syndicate; President of Dry Vegetable 
Syndicate; President of Potin & Company. 
M. Godet, former President of the Tribunal 
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of the Section of Commerce of the Seine; 
ex-President of the General Association of 
Textiles; Member of Chamber of Com- 
merce of Paris; Delegate of the Confed- 
eration Generale de Production. 

M. le Commandant Varaigne, head of 
French Mission associated with the Amer- 
ican Services in Paris. 

M. Francois-Poncet, Delegate of the Steel 
Committee in* France. 

M. Pesson-Didion, Mining Engineer; Dele- 
gate of the Union of Metallurgical and 
Mining Industries; Director of the So- 
ciety Centrale pour l’lndustries Elec- 
trique. 

M. Dodeans, Professor of Political Economy 
at University of Dijon. 

M. Parmentier, Engineer; Delegate to the 
Ministers of Commerce and Public Works; 
Assistant to M. Pellerin de la Touche. 

M. Loizeau, Engineer of the Credit Lyon- 
nais; Assistant to M. le Baron du Marais. 

M. Collin, Engineer at Schneider establish- 
ment; Assistant to the President of the 
Mission. 

M. de Freminville, Engineer at Schneider es- 
tablishment. 

M. Mazot, General Secretary of the French 
High Commission; General Secretary of 
the Mission. 

M. Boyer, Director of American Services 
in the Bank of Paris; Assistant General 
Secretary. 

M. Pierre Lehideux Secretary. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Sir Arthur Shirley Benn, K. B. E.: M. P.; 
Chairman, London. 

Sir James Hope Simpson, Director and Gen- 
eral Manager Bank of Liverpool. 

Hon. J. G. Jenkins, Corbiston, London; 
Member of Finance, General Purposes and 
Merchants Committees, London Chamber 
of Commerce; V. P. British Producers 
Association; former Premier, South Aus- 
tralia. 

Mr. Marshall Stevens, M. P., Manchester. 

Bailie John King. Chairman National Light 
Castings Association, Glasgow. 

Mr. Frank Moore, Moore, Eady & Murcott 
Goode, Ltd., Leicester. 

Secretaries'. 

Mr. George Berkes, Assistant Secretary 
Federation of British Industries, Ixm- 
don; Associate Member Chartered Insti- 
ture of Secretaries. 

Lieut. A. S. Jarratt, Manchester. 

ITALY 

Commander Engineer Ferdinando Ouartieri, 
Chairman; President of the Italian Cor- 
poration for Chemical Industries and oth- 
er Italian companies. 

Commander Prof. Bernardo Attolico. 

Commander Engineer Dr. Luigi Luisrgi, 
Member of the State Council of Public 
Works; Professor at the University of 
Rome. 



Commander Prof. Vittorio Meneghelli, 
President Chamber of Commerce of 
Venice. 

Commander Giorgio Mylius, President of the 
Italian Master Cotton Spinners and 
Weavers Association. 

Commander Domenico Gidoni, Delegate of 
the Italian Treasury. 

Commander Pietro Giovanni Lazzerini, Sec- 
retary General. 

Chevalier Giovanni Fummi, Stock Broker. 

Commander Ersilio Baroni, President of the 
Italian Union for the Manufacture of Ex- 
plosives. 

Commander Dr. Augusto Jaccarino, Repre- 
sentative of the Banco di Napoli. 

Chevalier Gaetano Biasutti, Representative 
of the Banca Italiana di Scon to. 

Dr. Ildo Marchisio, Representative of the 
Banco di Roma. 

Chevalier Guido Pedrazzini, Representative 
of the Banca Commerciale Italiana. 

Chevalier Felice Bava, Representative of the 
Credito Italiano. 

Marquis T. Theodoli. 

Mr. Antonio Agresti. 

Engineer Mario Luigi Luiggi. 

Engineer Arturo Anzani. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE CONFERENCE 

Alfred C. Bedford, Chairman, New York, 
Standard Oil Company. 

John H. Fahey, Vice-Chairman, Boston, St. 
Johns River Shipbuilding Co. 

Andrew H. Phelps, Secretary, Woolworth 
Building, New York. 

Delos W. Cooke, New York, Cunard Steam- 
ship Company. 

Joseph H. Defrees, Chicago, Defrees, Buck- 
ingham & Eaton. 

James A. Farrell, New York, Chairman, 
National* Foreign Trade Council; United 
States Steel Corporation. 

Homer L. Ferguson, Newport News, New- 
port News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 

Edward A. Filene, Boston, William Filene’s 
Sons Co. 

Thomas W. Lamont, New York, J. P. Mor- 
gan & Company. 

Ivy L. Lee, New York. 

Alfred E. Marling, New York, President, 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York. 

Edward G. Miner, Rochester, The Pfaudler 
Company. 

William Fellowes Morgan, New York, Pres- 
ident, Merchants Association of New 
York. 

Lewis E. Pierson, New York, Irving Nation- 
al Bank. 

R. Goodwyn Rhett, Charleston, S. C., Peo- 
ples National Bank. 

George . Ed. Smith, New York, President, 
American Manufacturers’ Export Associa- 
tion. 

Ernest T: Trigg, Philadelphia, John Lucas 
& Company. 
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Harry A. Wheeler, Chicago, Union Trust 
Company. 

Theodore F. Whitmarsh, New York, Francis 
H. Leggett & Company. 

Owen D. Young, New York, General Electric 
Company. 

While it is not possible to give the 
addresses in full, extracts from some 
of them are presented below. Besides 
the speakers from foreign countries, ad- 
dresses were made by such well-known 
American bankers as James S. Alexan- 
der, Myron T. Herrick, Frank O. Watts 
and Governor W. P. G. Harding of the 
Federal Reserve Board. The opening 
address was made by Alfred C. Bed- 
ford, vice-president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and 
Homer L. Ferguson, president of the 
Chamber, made the address of wel- 
come. Breckinridge Long, Assistant 
Secretary of State, spoke on behalf of 
the American Government. Appropri- 
ate responses were made on behalf of 
the foreign missions. Mr. Hankar 
speaking for Belgium, Mr. Schneider 
for France, Sir Arthur Shirley Benn for 
Great Britain and Commander Ferdi- 
nando Quartieri for Italy. 

THE PROGRAMME 

The topics and speakers at the va- 
rious sessions of the conference are 
given below: 

Address— Honorable William G. Redfteld, 
Secretary of the Department of Commerce, 
Washington. 

“The Situation in Europe Today —Mr. Eu- 
gene Schneider. 

“Belgium” — Mr. Florimond Hankar. 

“Great Britain” — Sir Arthur Shirley Benn, 
K. B. E.;M. P. 

“Italy” — Comm. Prof. Bernardo Attolico. 
“France” — Mr. Eugene Schneider. 
“International Financial Problems” — Mr. 
Dwight W. Morrow, of J. P. Morgan & 
Company. 

Address Mr. Norman H. Davis, President 

Trust Company of Cuba, New York. 
Address— Mr. Albert E. Janssen, Professor 
in the University of Louvain; Director 
National Bank of Belgium. 

Address— M. le Baron du Marais, Vice-Pres- 
ident of French Mission; Director Credit 
Lvonnais. 

Address— Sir James Hope Simpson, Manag- 
ing Director of the Bank of Liverpool, 
England. 

Address — Comm. Domenico Gidoni, Repre- 
sentative in the United States of the Ital- 
ian Treasury. 



Address— Mr. F. O. Watts, President Third 
National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

Address — -Hon. William P. G. Harding, 
Governor of Federal Reserve Board. 
Address — “International Business Organiza- 
tion”— Mr. Harry A. Wheeler, First Pres- 
ident of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

Address — Hon. Myron T. Herrick former U. 
S. Ambassador to France! 

In his address opening the confer- 
ence, A. C. Bedford, who presided, said 
in part : 

It is with peculiar pleasure that, as an 
American business man and as an officer of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States I welcome to this conference the dis- 
tinguished business men who come to us 
from overseas. As President Wilson said 
so aptly at Turin last winter “The men 
who do the business of the world now shape 
the destinies of the world” and I think it 
may be truly added that upon the shoulders 
of the men represented in this conference 
more than upon those of any other group, 
will rest the welfare, certainly of the United 
States and Europe for the next quarter of 
a century. 

This may properly be called an Interna- 
tional Congress of Business — a conference, 
in conception and potentiality probably 
without precedent. We come together at a 
moment of great change. No man can tell 
what the morrow may bring forth, but it is 
certain that there is a searching of men’s 
hearts going on throughout the world. Every 
institution and every relationship of our civil- 
ization is being subjected to the acid test of 
a new point of view. 

Some of the early economists used to teach 
that a nation grew wealthy in proportion 
to the difference between the amount of 
goods it sold to other nations and the 
amount it purchased from them. In other 
words, the size of the export “balance of 
trade” was the measuring rod of national 
progress. Later Adam Smith and those 
who followed him taught that a nation must 
not only sell to the world but that it must 
buy from the world, and that the ideal sit- 
uation was not represented by a huge 
“balance of trade”, but by a large volume 
of trade at a virtual equilibrium between 
what was sold and what was bought. 

This war has taken us a step further In 
the development of our thoughts. We now 
realize that it is not only necessary to sell 
to the nations of the world and to buy from 
the nations of the world, but that we have a 
direct interest in actually promoting on its 
own account the prosperity of the world, 
not alone of that part of it comprised with- 
in our national boundary lines, but quite as 
much the prosperity of lands remote from 
our own. 

At this moment, although Germanv has 
been vanquished, civilization is still threat- 
ened by insidious forces, not from without 
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but from within. Strange doctrines are 
abroad. The serious deprivations of war 
have given rise to counsels of despair; the 
reaction from the spirit of unselfishness and 
comradeship of war has been toward suspi- 
cion and expectations that cannot be ful- 
filled. We find people who speak as though 
the destruction of our whole moral and so- 
cial fabric was impending. Not for a mo- 
ment do I sympathize with such pessimism, 
and yet Cardinal Mercier before the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of New York a few days 
ago, spoke significantly of the sinister and 
destructive ideas which were falling on fruit- 
ful soil in his own native Belgium. The 
same condition prevails throughout Europe 
and evidences of its inroads are not lacking 
in the United States. The nations of the 
world face a common foe — an enemy with- 
in us, a parasite born of the war, and the 
destruction of which depends upon our 
prompt resuscitation from the devastation 
of war. 

Upon the business men of the world rests 
the duty to see to it that these prophecies 
of despair shall not be verified, and that 
out of the waste and destruction of war 
there is reared a new world and a new pros- 
perity which shall insure for all time the 
welfare and happiness of mankind. Upon 
these business men rests the opportunity 
and the obligation to pursue a policy of such 
sympathy and enlightenment that this new 
cancer in our social and business life shall 
have no opportunity to grow. 

To accomplish this reconstruction of the 
world, the United States must cooperate pri- 
marily with these key nations, whose rep- 
resentatives meet here, which, just as in 
war the protection of these nations repre- 
sented the safety of the world, so today 
their re-vivification and prosperity repre- 
sents the salvation of civilization. 

The American people have a direct, and, 
if you please, selfish interest in bringing 
about the promptest possible return to 
prosperity of England, France, Italy and 
Belgium. There is, however, no desire on 
our part to be other than helpful and no 
wish to undertake, but rather, to refrain 
from participation in the shaping of poli- 
cies in matters purely European. 

This return of prosperity can be accom- 
plished : 

First of all by cooperation between our 
business men. The petty jealousies, the 
short-sighted efforts to obtain temporary ad- 
vantages through questionable methods — 
anything else than whole hearted mutual 
confidence and cooperation — cannot endure 
against the obligations of the new day. We 
shall be competitors, but let us be friendly 
competitors. 

Second, by a return by our people to a 
realization of the dignity of labor, no na- 
tion that puts a minimum of its strength in- 
to labor can hope to compete with another 
that works at full blast; “to live, the 
world must produce more and talk less." 



The spread of electricity and improvements 
in communication, the development of trans- 
portation, the opening up of opportunities 
for investment in every part of the world, 
the activities of security markets in all the 
great commercial capitals — all are tending 
to make trade less and less regardful of 
national lines. Just as labor is coming to 
see that the permanent welfare of labor in 
one country lifts the lot of the working man 
throughout the world, so business men are 
seeing that the development of their own in- 
terests cannot be confined within mere geo- 
graphical limitations. 

This conference, if it accomplishes noth- 
ing else, will I hope, result in giving to the • 
business men of the great nations here rep- 
resented more than ever before a world point 
of view. A realization that business in the 
future will call for the highest standard of 
efficiency and cooperation, will make for the 
destruction of ignorant selfishness and 
merely personal profit, and will be recog- 
nized to have succeeded just to the extent 
that it makes men of all nations realize their 
interdependence one upon the other, and acts 
upon the faith that an intelligent self- 
interest commands upon the part of each 
of us an active regard for the happiness and 
welfare of every land on this small earth. 

Eugene Schneider, president of the 
French Mission and head of the great 
Creusot Steel Works, emphasized the 
need of coal and raw materials and 
said: 

I am convinced that the United States 
cannot hold aloof from Europe. The needs 
of Europe are great and varied, and she 
will remain for a long time one of your 
best customers. Suppose that, on account 
of the rate of exchange, we should cease 
buying from you. How would your indus- 
tries be affected? Would there not be over- 
production? Would there not be consider- 
able unemployment? Would there not he 
wide economic disturbances, with all its 
consequences? 

The gold heaped up in the cellars of your 
banks must not give you too much con- 
fidence. Bear in mind that gold is a fiction. 
Its value arises from its being a medium 
of exchange. If the gold is ail on one side, 
exchange becomes an impossibility. An 
abundance of gold may be as evii in its 
consequences as a scarcity of gold 

Your interest, no less than ours, is in- 
volved in the financial problem of the old 
world, and if only loans can bring the rate 
of exchange down to a reasonable level that 
should be one reason the more for Ameri- 
cans to invest iti such loans. 

The coal requirements of France 
were thus outlined by M. Waddington 
of the French Mission: 

In 1920 France cannot hope for more 
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than 15,000,000 tons from her own mines. 
About 38,000,000 tons must be obtained from 
the outside, with possibly 8,000,000 from the 
Saar Basin, 10,000,000 from England, 5,000,- 
000 from Belgium and a gap of 22,000,000 
tons which the United States might fill in 
part. We can absorb all the coal America 
can send us. 

Commander Ferdinando Quartieri, 
chairman of the Italian Mission, had 
the following to say respecting condi- 
tions in Italy: 

The Italian Government, free from all 
old-fashioned financial prejudices, gave free- 
ly all that was required to win the war; it 
is now prepared to give that generous and 
unconditioned help to industry and agri- 
culture which the economic revival of Italy 
demands. 

The heroic policy of very heavy taxation 
which was adopted from the start, and 
which has been courageously persevered in, 
has yielded results which justify the belief 
that the national budget will soon recover 
its equilibrium without inflicting too severe 
sufferings on the country, and this is clear 
proof that productive work has been re- 
sumed. 

In studying the items, which now turn 
the balance of trade so heavily against us, 
we find that they fully justify confidence in 
a rapid economic recovery. The excess of 
imports is accounted for mainly by raw ma- 
terials for which there used to* be but a 
limited demand, but which our new factories 
now require to transform into manufactured 
goods which Italy formerly imported from 
European countries, mainly from Germany. 

As for our food imports, they will gradu- 
ally be reduced now that our men are re- 
turning from the armies to the farms. 

Our industrial development and our agri- 
cultural revival, therefore, justify the be- 
lief that in a few years’ time the balance 
of trade will once more be such as to make 
Italy the self-supporting country, she was 
before the war. She will then be able to pay 
off the debts she has incurred with foreign 
countries without being unduly hampered 
bv excessively high rates of exchange. 



M. Florimond Hankar, chairman of 
thet Belgian Mission and director of 
the National Bank of Belgium, made 
the following interesting statement re- 
garding conditions in his country: 

When Germany visioned defeat she set 
about destroying all of Belgium’s industries 
which before the war had competed with 
her in the world market. Machinery in fac- 
tories which was not shipped into Germany 
was wrecked. One of the great tasks con- 
fronting the Belgians after the armistice 



was the recovery of the stolen machinery and 
material to replace that which had been de- 
stroyed. 

Under the direction of the Minister of 
Economic Affairs, Belgium has been bring- 
ing stolen machinery out of Germany at the 
rate of 3,000 tons a week. The last report 
I saw set the total amount recovered at 
39,000 tons. This work began in April 
and is still going on. 

One of the most important projects for 
the general reconstitution of Belgium is that 
of agricultural restoration. The plan pro- 
vides for the taking over by the Government 
of farms at their 1914 value, putting them in 
good condition and returning them to their 
owners. 

Another pian for bringing Belgium back 
to normal conditions is being carried out by 
the Fonds du Roi Albert. This is an enter- 
prise created in 1916 and recently allowed 
by the Government 40,000,000 francs. It had 
previously received 700,000 francs, largely 
from American sources. This institution 
provides homes for shelterless people. Huts 
are erected in the devastated regions. The 
Germans destroyed 100,000 homes in my 
country. Thus far the Fonds du Roi Albert 
have erected 12,000 homes. 

Belgian railroads damaged or destroyed 
during the German occupation are being 
rapidly repaired and re-established, and on 
many lines schedules are normal. When the 
armistice was signed 1,500 kilometers of 
railroad had been destroyed. So rapid 
has been the work of restoration that there 
remain less than 55 kilometers of unim- 
portant lines un restored. 

Naturally, this conference wants to know 
all there is to know about conditions in 
Belgium. In opening the trade conference 
last Monday Mr. Bedford asked several im- 
portant questions having to do with this 
subject. Permit me to answer them briefly 
and generally in so far as they apply to 
Belgium. 

Mr. Bedford asked: “What are the men- 
aces to social order and stability in the 
different countries in Europe today? Have 
the dangers of Bolshevism or Socialism 
passed? Is there any danger anywhere of 
the confiscation of private property, the non- 
recognition of the rights of ownership and 
business management or the annulment of 
law ?” 

To the first and second questions I will 
say that there is no taint of Bolshevism in 
my country. Our people are restless and in 
many cases dissatisfied, it is true, but what 
people rendered homeless by war and fac- 
ing the problems of life resultant from a 
great war would not be? But that does 
not mean they are inclined against law and 
order or are Bolshevik in tendencies. 

Let me assure you also that there is no 
danger of confiscation of private property, 
non-recognition of the rights of ownership 
or annulment of laws which fundamentally 
depend on successful reciprocity in coramer- 
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cial intercourse between Belgium and the 
nations of the world. 

Mr. Bedford quite properly asked: “What 
will the attitude of the various governments 
be toward American industry and com- 
merce? Will it be accorded freedom of 
trade and equal privilege and opportunity 
or will it be threatened with restriction of 
imports and the menace of government con- 
trol or monopoly?” 

Speaking for Belgium, I may tell you that 
my country, as you must know, desires al- 
ways to consider America, Belgium’s great- 
est friend, as an ally in peace as in war, 
and to work with and for America just as 
much for the good of American industry 
and commerce as for the advancement of 
Belgian industry and commerce. We want 
America to have freedom of trade without 
hindrance by governmental discrimination or 
monopoly. 

One of the most notable addresses 
was that of Baron du Marais, vice- 
chairman of the French Mission and di- 
rector of the Credit Lyonnais. This 
address, substantially in full, is given 
below. 

Several weeks after the signature of the 
armistice, I met one of our best known 
generals. As he knew the terrific strain 
which our country had undergone, he asked 
whether France, victorious in arms, could 
still muster up sufficient strength to bear 
the financial burden that five years of con- 
tinuous warfare had imposed upon her. I 
simply replied: “During the most trying 
days of the struggle you never doubted your 
soldiers. The signing of the armistice has 
not ended the war. It has merely transposed 
the field of battle. Why not have the same 
confidence in the worker of France as we 
have all had in the soldier of France? He 
is one and the same man.” 

Facts later ratified this confidence. Lit- 
tle by little, slowly but systematically, the 
transition from the state of war to that 
of peace took place. The problems of the 
new era presented themselves for examina- 
tion. I can not say that they have been 
solved. The most urgent have already been 
approached, and solution is already in sight. 
So that today, at your invitation, before this 
assembly composed of the great business 
men of the New World, deemed its men of 
thought and action, companions all in strug- 
gle and friends all of France, I have the 
honor to present to you, in the name of the 
French delegation, a general expos6 of the 
financial situation in France. 

I shall take up first the French budget of 
1913 and then the one now in force. I shall 
then reckon, based upon reliable data, the 
yearly expenditures of the after-war period 
and ’measure the amount of new taxation 
that mist be met in order to balance the 



budget. This reckoning takes into account 
the increase in resources that will come, 
first from the northern regions of France 
when their economic life has been resumed, 
and, second, from Alsace and Lorraine when 
they will be fiscally re-united with France 

We shall next consider the reconstruction 
of the devastated regions and the quantity of 
raw materials and manufactured articles 
that will be required during the period of 
reconstruction. 

These facts, when analyzed, will dictate 
the financial means that must be employed 
to meet our needs, and will bring us to the 
discussion of the disturbance of the ex- 
change. This disturbance is the visible 
symptom of our present ailment and will 
disappear of itself, together with the ailment, 
when we have returned to the normal condi- 
tions of life. 

THE FRENCH BUDGET 

The French budget in i913 amounted to 
one billion twenty million dollars. 

Of this, less than 860 million dollars came 
from that part of France which did not later 
suffer invasion. 

This year, this same section will pay into 
the Treasury almost the total amount of the 
budget of two billion dollars, which consti- 
tutes an increase in burden of 120 per cent. 

From the above figures alone, you can 
judge how unjustified it would be to accuse 
us of not having exerted ourselves sufficient- 
ly to increase our taxation to a reasonable 
degree. 

If you take into consideration the fact 
that forty per cent, of the male population 
of France was mobilized, you will have to 
acknowledge that few countries in such cir- 
cumstances would have been able to attain 
equal results. 

These two billion dollars which the Treas- 
ury will have at its disposal in 1919 will be 
enough to pay all the civilian expenditures 
of our budget, including the entire interest 
on the public debt. 

We have a right to be pleased with this 
result, but we shall not halt at this stage. 
Our Minister of Finance recognized this fact 
when he proposed to Parliament new taxes 
amounting to 360,000,000 dollars. These 
taxes are to be considered at the next ses- 
sion of Parliament, which is scheduled to 
convene immediately after the coming elec- 
tion. At any rate, the fact remains that, on 
the average, each French citizen will pay 
into the National Treasury during 1919 
about $56, whereas in the United States, 
according to the National budget, each 
American citizen will be required to pay 
into the Federal Treasury only $19.78. 

Let us see how the budget will balance 
after the war, when the public debt has 
been funded, when the increase in the sala- 
ries of our public employees will have to be 
faced, and when provision will have to be 
made for military pensions as a guaranty at 
least. 
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The interest on the public debt will 
amount on a capital of 40 billion dollars 
to two billion dollars. Civilian expenditures 
amounting to 380 million dollars in 1913, 
will probably reach 900 million dollars. Mil- 
itary and naval expenditures will reach 400 
million dollars, making a total of three bil- 
lion 300 million dollars. To this total we 
may add pensions amounting to 800 million 
dollars, raising grand total to four billion 
100 million dollars. 

With what resources shall we meet these 
appropriations? 

To the resources of 1919, equaling two 
billion dollars must be added the share of 
the devastated regions in their before-war 
proportion to the whole of France, amount- 
ing to 400 million dollars. 

Alsace and Lorraine highly developed in- 
dustrial regions will furnish 200 million 
dollars. 

The increase over the present yield of 
taxes, without enacting a change in rate, 
is expected by experts to reach 200 million 
dollars. 

This increase will result from the organ- 
ization of the ranks of tax collectors which 
were so depleted by mobilization as to make 
it impossible for those who remained to 
meet their overburdened duties, which in- 
cluded the paying of allotments and other 
gratuities to the families of soldiers. 

The increase in railroad tariff which has 
become an absolute necessity will bring in 
from net earnings, and a decrease of guar- 
anteed interest paid by the State about 150 
million dollars. Making a total increase of 
950 million dollars, which raises existing 
taxes as they now stand to two billion 950 
million dollars. 

To fill the gap between this figure of two 
billion 950 million dollars and our expendi- 
tures of four billion 100 million dollars, 
which include military pensions (although 
they are really part of the German indem- 
nity), an increase of fifty per cent, above 
the present taxes will be sufficient. Undoubt- 
edly, this increase is large but need not be 
feared when we consider what the people 
of France have already achieved. 

I have introduced the above figures to 
show that the credit of France does not de- 
pend entirely upon the fulfillment of the 
obligations to which Germany is pledged. 
According to the Treaty of Peace, Germany 
is to repay pensions that have been paid to 
widows, children left fatherless by tne war 
and mutilated soldiers. This refund will be 
available in part to reduce the taxation that 
is needed to balance our budget and, chiefly, 
to create an amortization fund which no 
Minister of Finance will dare to forget in 
the face of so great a public debt. 

You may therefore be assured, gentlemen, 
that the public finances of France are in 
such shape as to make us feel absolutely 
secure about the balancing of our budget 
and the recovery of our country. 

The French citizen is already heavily 



taxed; he knows perfectly well that he is 
to pay still more. With quiet fortitude he 
will accept the burden of the further taxa- 
tion that balancing the budget makes neces- 
sary. He deems this task light in compari- 
son with the one he has accomplished dur- 
ing the four years of warfare. We cannot 
doubt him when we recall that he has given 
proof of his desire to meet his obligations 
during the four years of war, by withdraw- 
ing from the Bank of France commercial 
paper amounting to 800 million dollars for 
the maturity of which a moratorium had 
been decreed. 

THE DEBT OF FRANCE 

As to the debt of France which reached 
five billion 600 million dollars before the 
war, it has mounted to forty billion dollars. 
This figure might appear disquieting if it 
were not for the fact that our foreign debt 
constitutes but a small part of it, namely 
six billion dollars. Moreover, we can op- 
pose to this foreign debt, the still larger 
amount that is owed France by eastern and 
neutral Europe. France cannot realize these 
credits today but will undoubtedly be able 
to do so in the future. 

It must be emphasized, however, that the 
realization of this budget depends upon the 
following factors: 

1. The rapid restoration of the devas- 
tated regions of France. 

2. The resumption of activity in all the 
manufacturing plants of France, based upon 
their being supplied with a sufficient amount 
of raw materials. 

REPARATION OF WAR LOSSES 

The Treaty of Peace holds Germany re- 
sponsible for war losses. 

Unfortunately, the extent of these losses 
is so great that those who negotiated peace 
found it impossible to devise practical means 
by which Germany could pay, within a lim- 
ited period, the full sum that would cover 
total losses. 

As a result, France will be obliged to ad- 
vance the sums to be expended which will 
reach a very elevated figure since it is es- 
sential, above all, that reparation be effected 
within the shortest time possible. This is 
of supreme importance because France 
will be entirely absorbed in the work of 
reconstruction until it is completed. Con- 
sequently, particularly in view of her de- 
pleted equipment, she will not be able to 
regain her place in the world’s markets save 
slowly and to a very limited degree. 

It is precisely at this point that France 
many require the cooperation of the United 
States to secure, through credits, the means 
of paying for merchandise (raw material 
and manufactured articles) which she could 
obtain in return for her exports under nor- 
mal conditions. 

France can give as guaranty for these ad- 
vances the German bonds which the Treaty 
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of Peace allots to her. She has no doubt 
that these bonds will be paid at their ma- 
turity, but, in the event, which is most 
improbable, that Germany does not meet her 
obligations, she would not think it fair to 
have the entire burden of reconstruction fall 
upon her. 

Upon France has just been conferred 
the tragic honor of serving as the battlefield 
of Europe. She has shielded Europe from 
the barbarians. If, unfortunately, she should 
be left alone to rear up the cities and vil- 
lages which the children of America and 
England, struggling side by side with the 
soldiers of France, saw crumbling into ruins, 
she would not despair. She would merely 
take up her task. 

But it would mean that her wounds would 
take longer to heal. She would toil on in 
suffering, and suffering does not always In- 
spire wisdom. 

History shows that suffering often trans- 
forms into violent movements evolutions that 
are in themselves most legitimate, and no 
one can foretell the far-reaching repercus- 
sions* of these movements. 

FOODSTUFFS AND RAW MATERIALS 

France requires additional food products 
for her people, and raw materials for her 
plants. As a result of the mobilization, of 
the chief part of her population, of the 
hardships brought on by the war and, to 
cap it all, of the unfavorable weather con- 
dition, crops in France during 1919 were 
short. It will therefore be necessary again 
in 1950 to import large quantities of food- 
stuffs. Competent commissions have esti- 
mated importations of food at about 150 
million dollars, but these imports will not 
come entirely from America. 

Our cotton industry requires about 1100 
thousand bales of cotton, the value of which, 
delivered in Havre, is figured at 500 million 
dollars. 

Our plants require about 100,000 tons 
of copper which will cost us about seventy 
million dollars. 

Our consumption of oil and gasoline will 
probably reach a total of seventy-five 
million dollars. 

The above items bring us to a figure of 
about 500 million dollars to cover our needs 
for the year 1920. 

We must add to this our requirements in 
chemicals, tobacco, metallurgic products, 
fuel oil and coal, amounting altogether to 
from 100 to 150 million dollars without 
counting various other articles that will be 
imported in the course of trade. 

As for the years after 1920, until recon- 
struction has been completed, we cannot 
yet cite definite figures. These figures will 
depend entirely upon the rapidity of recon- 
struction which, in turn, will be in propor- 
tion to the resources at the disposal of 
France. 

The rise in the cost of raw materials and 
the increase in ocean freight rates have al- 



ready imposed a heavy burden upon France. 
The rise in exchange that has taken on alto- 
gether extraordinary proportions within the 
last few months threatens to make the cost 
of material delivered in France almost pro- 
hibitive. 

The dollar which at par is worth about 
five francs eighteen has been quoted higher 
than eight francs sixty-five lately. We are 
obliged to face an increase of seventy per 
cent, above par in the value of the dollar, 
which is particularly hard on France, who 
has yet to import part of the foodstuffs she 
requires to feed her population. It falls 
heavily upon exporters also, as you know. 

It is to improve this condition that we 
must devise means. 

EXCHANGE 

Depreciation in exchange is not an iso- 
lated phenomenon. It is the visible sign of 
unfavorable economic conditions and of in- 
sufficient means of payment available for the 
nation suffering from the depreciation which 
is itself a consequence of insufficient pro- 
duction. 

It is therefore out of the question to 
devise artificial remedies, however ingenious 
they may be, such as the creation of inter- 
national currency, for instance. In such 
case, innovations are dangerous. In trying 
to cure the malady of one, we must be care- 
ful to avoid spreading contagion to others. 
We must be careful to avoid carrying to our 
neighbors the germ of inflation from which 
the country in which currency has depre- 
ciated almost always suffers. 

The danger lies in making general that 
rise in the cost of living which causes end- 
less suffering among all peoples. 

What we must do to improve the exchange 
is: 

First: To improve the internal economic 
conditions of the country. 

Second: To procure means of payment 

through appropriate financial measures. 

That is one of the chief problems that con- 
front the new French Parliament which will 
be elected soon. 

By means of new taxes, by issuing loans 
at home and abroad, the French State must 
get into a position that will enable it to 
reduce its debts to the Bank of France and 
decrease the circulation of bank notes. 

The present circulation is over seven bil- 
lion dollars, unquestionably an excessive fig- 
ure. Before the war, the circulation of 
bank notes in France had been kept for 
several years within about one billion dol- 
lars. There was, moreover, in circulation, 
600 million dollars in gold coin which has 
since been withdrawn. The total circula- 
tion that met commercial needs was thus 
about one billion 600 million dollars. 

We admit that the general increase in 
prices justifies an increase in this figure and 
that a circulation of from two and one-half 
to three billion dollars is not too great under 
present conditions. As the French Govern- 
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ment owes the Bank of France four billion 
dollars, it is* apparent that with the pay- 
ment of this debt circulation will be reduced 
ar omatically to the acceptable level. 

Nor can we fail to mention the important 
help which the Bank of France rendered its 
country during the war. 

Through skilful financial arrangements 
with our Allies, by using part of the gold 
reserve which had been increased for that 
purpose and by patriotic appeals to the 
French public, the Bank of France was in 
a 'position to negotiate very important cred- 
its for the French Treasury abroad and so 
to protect our exchange for several years. 

During the difficult hours of the war this 
vast institution placed at the disposal of the 
State all the means of payment it required 
and the backing of its long-standing credit. 

To-day, changing roles, the State has to 
place itself in a position to repay the Bank 
of France. By so doing, it will contribute 
•to a large degree to the improvement of the 
exchange ana will make the task of this 
great institution easier in supporting our 
trade and our industry. This support is 
more indispensable than ever during the 
period of reconstruction upon which we are 
now embarking. 

A factor of no less importance is the in- 
crease in production of all kinds in France 
and its colonies. This increase will have to 
include agricultural products, raw material, 
fuel, ore, and manufactured articles that 
are to be produced in such large quanti- 
ties as to make it possible for France to 
meet her domestic requirements to a large 
extent and to recover the place on the for- 
eign market that is really hers. Shortage of 
production causes the sufferings of the world. 

It is up to men like these who are gath- 
ered here to repeat to the world the laws of 
modern production. They have the right 
to do so since they have learned them from 
long experience. 

Production does not depend upon the 
workingman alone. A weaver in India pro- 
duces barely several inches of coarse cloth 
as a result of an entire day’s work. 

Production does not depend upon the “in- 
g^nieur” alone. Without capital he cannot 
realize his machines. 

Production does not depend upon capital 
alone. Capital without the workingman and 
the “ingenieur” would be sterile. 

Production depends rather upon the har- 
monious combination of workers, technical 
knowledge and capital. It is the fruit of 
these three elements. 

In order to have work well paid, its out- 
put must be large. Human effort must be 
directed and coordinated through the in- 
telligence and technical knowledge of the 
head of the enterprise. Production must be 
multiplied by the use of the machine, which 
is the issue of capital. 

Every increase in wages that does not 
carry with it a corresponding increase in 
production raises the cost of living. It is 



but a deceptive phantom. When every one 
will be brought to the realization of this 
point, it will mean that the chief part of 
economic difficulties has been solved or at 
least lessened and that an important step 
forward has been taken* towards social 
progress. 

MEANS OF PAYMENT 

To obtain an improvement in the ex- 
change, we must devise measures to increase 
means of payment. The first idea that comes 
to our mind is to resort to commercial cred- 
its abroad. These credits have been used at 
different times during the war for private 
transactions of little importance and also fo • 
collective operations with the backing of 
powerful groups of financiers. 

Commercial credits will undoubtedly be 
used again in particular instances but the 
length of these credits, even if they are re- 
newed several times, is comparatively short. 

Short maturity would not allow the French 
importer to count legitimately upon the re- 
turn of the exchange to parity before the 
repayment of his credits. 

After a minute consideration of this qu^s 
tion, it is our opinion that, in view of the 
period required for the restoration of 
France, ten years would be the minimum 
duration for credits that are to be extended. 

Now, credits of this nature cannot be ex- 
tended by hanks as they would impair the 
liquidity of their assets. These credits mus* 
accordingly he obtained either by borrowing 
direct from the Government or by issuing 
long-term securities to be taken by individ- 
uals or corporations. 

During the war credits were obtained in 
the form of loans from Government to Gov- 
ernment. It is not up to us to say whether 
it would not be wise to employ similar meth- 
ods for limited quantities in specific cases, 
as, for instance, in supplying France with 
foodstuffs and raw materials, which would 
be imported under the control of the French 
Government during the period of recon- 
struction. 

To issue French securities on the Ameri- 
can market would be the best method, be- 
yond all doubt, of providing France with the 
means of payment she requires. These 
securities could be issued either straight 
to the public or through the intermediary 
of American corporations that could issue 
their own bonds against foreign securities 
which they would keep as collateral. 

Moreover, you cannot get away from t> 
fact that for a country in which exports ex- 
ceed imports by a huge difference, it is ab- 
solutely necessary to make foreign invest- 
ments. 

A country in such a position cannot in- 
sist upon receiving gold indefinitely from its 
foreign customers. Such an influx of gold 
would become useless as soon as its gold 
reserve would exceed the needs of its trade. 

On the other hand, insistence upon pay- 
ments in gold w'ould result in impoverishing 
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the importing country financially, in im- 
pairing its credit and consequently in de- 
priving it, tor the tuture, of every other 
means of payment. 

Investment in foreign securities, on the 
contrary, when safely made, can be consid- 
ered a supplementary gold reserve, but one 
which bears interest. It affords the best 
means oi regulating exchange, as the “ar- 
bitrages” of securities between foreign mar- 
kets will always occur at an opportune mo- 
ment to limit fluctuations in exchange. 

Both England and France had made for- 
eign investments before the war, which 
proved the chief element of their financial 
strength. We are at liberty to say to-day 
that these foreign investments alone enabled 
these two countries to carry the war against 
Germany to a successful close. 

Because the rapid development of the 
United States required so much capital before 
the war this country employed all its re- 
sources at home. It was rather a borrower 
than a lender. 

However, the situation is reversed now. 
During the war capital kept piling up, so 
that many economists and financiers are of 
the opinion that Americans could easily in- 
vest yearly from one to two billion dollars 
abroad. I share this opinion and believe that 
this investment could be effected without 
difficulty as soon as the American public 
can be brought to realize the advantage of 
it, and as soon as American banks have de- 
veloped the necessary organization for selling 
large amounts of securities to the public. 

Such organizations, when well-planned, are 
known to yield amaxing results. In this 
very way, one of our large banking insti- 
tutions in France sold securities amounting 
to twenty-seventy billion francs (five and 
one-half billion dollars) for the French Gov- 
ernment since the declaration of war. 

The United States has now an exceptional 
opportunity to start similar investments. The 
best possible securities are offered it from 
the entire world upon exceptional terms. 

As far as French securities are concerned, 
the temporary depreciation in exchange adds 
a particular speculative attraction for 
Americans to acquire them. 

France can offer the United States secur- 
ities of various kinds, such as Government 
bonds, French obligations, industrial secu- 
rities or foreign securities from Central and 
Eastern Europe. 

Government bonds and bonds of railroad 
companies or other large corporations 
(Credit Foncier or Credit National pour la 
Reparation des Dommagcs de Guerre) are 
particularly interesting securities for Amer- 
icans. 

The improvement in the financial situa- 
tion during the last few months, the wide 
distribution of securities (they are now held 
by more than seven million people in 
France) as well as the fact that French 
“rentes” enjoy a very broad market 



should make them worth the special atten- 
tion of the American public. 

***** 

The future opens up radiant before 
France in this rejuvenated world wherein 
she is determined to retain her place. 

Nevertheless, viewing the immensity of 
her task, France is cheered to feel coming 
towards her from all corners of the earth 
that same warm sympathy which pervades 
this assembly of those who were her broth- 
ers in arms of yesterday, her companions 
in toil to-day. 

She is confident that America who comes 
out of the struggle more powerful, more 
united and wealthier than ever, will stand 
by her side. The most severely stricken of 
all, she must of necessity for a certain period 
of time to devote all her energy to healing 
htr wounds; but, during this time, she trust *> 
that America will supply her with the raw 
materials and the equipment she requires for 
immediate recuperation. 

France is confident that America will fol- 
low along the path we have just indicated 
and will actually take practical measures to 
postpone settlement until the forces of 
France have been fully restored. 

If this should come to pass, if America, 
broadening her scope of activity and ex- 
tending it to other nations should give to 
the exhausted world the support it awaits, 
our task would be much simplified in at- 
taining in each country the cooperation of 
all social classes which tends towards the 
organization of production and in attaining 
among nations the cooperation that will 
promote an exchange of ideas and service. 

And thus will humanity start forward 
towards a new world. 

Sir James Hope Simpson, managing 
director of the Bank of Liverpool, said 
that the business men of Great Britain 
were not looking for any special credit 
arrangements or government interven- 
tion, but that business transactions 
shall go on as before. 

The vast majority of Britishers never 
enter into any contract unless they see their 
way clear to pay. We have not come to ask 
help of any organization; we ask only that 
no obstruction be placed in the way of ordi- 
nary, normal business transactions. 

In reviewing the position of England, 
he said that as a result of the war his 
country had added very greatly to the 
national debt. Before the war he said 
it was .£700,000,000 and it is now 
£7,000,000,000. 

His country, he said, now owes 
£1,400,000,000 abroad, whereas it 
owed nothing abroad before the war. 
As an offset, however, he said foreign 
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powers and colonies owe England £l , - 
700,000,000, and although they are not 
counting on expected indemnities, if 
such indemnities materialize they will 
further reduce the debt. 

Continuing, Sir James said: 

No Government will stand in England 
which would contemplate for a moment any 
weakening in regard to the payment of our 
debts. England is always determined to pay 
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her debts. She has always paid her debts, 
and she always will. 

In regard to the general financial posi- 
tion it must not be supposed that, because 
the Government is so indebted, individual 
citizens are in a condition of indebtedness. 
There has been an enormous amount of sav- 
ing and a large part of the Government debt 
is owing to British citizens. We still have 
£3,000,000,000 of investments abroad, which 
is a sheet anchor. Another source of reve- 
nue is our shipping. Other sources are in- 
surance premiums, banking commissions and 
other unseen items. 

We have lost 1,000,000 men and it might 
be expected that our power of manufacture 
for export would have been diminished, but 
during the war we added machinery to sup- 



plement labor, so that our power of manu- 
facture for export is probably approximate- 
ly what it was before the war. 

Sir James then took up the matter 
of labor and asserted his belief that 
the crisis has been passed and that the 
laboring classes are getting tired of 
strikes and are gradually putting more 
energy into their work. Employers in 
England, he said, are coming to realize 
that labor must have larger remunera- 
tion, more of the amenities of life and 
a greater share in management. In 
summary he said that England would 
pay her debts, that the producing pow- 
er of the nation was approximately 
equal to pre-war days, and that capital 
and labor were becoming more friendh 
and efficient. 

The future of England is not a dark 
future. It is as bright as could be 
hoped for after making allowances for • 
the war. 

Professor Albert E. Janssen of the 
University of Louvain and director 
of the National Bank of Belguim, in an 
address stated that Belgium needs long- 
term credits. He pointed out that the 
present exchange rate virtually put an 
export tax of seventy per cent, on goods 
sent from the United States to Belgium, 
and that therefore the latter country 
would buy in America only the food- 
stuffs and raw materials absolutely 
needed. As bearing on the social 
stability of his country, Professor 
Janssen said that out of a total popula- 
tion of 7,500,000 there were 3,000,000 
depositors in the savings banks. A part 
of Professor Janssen’s address follows: 

As concerns private banks, I take great 
satisfaction in saying to you that they have 
weathered the storm well and all to-diy are 
in excellent shape, well equipped to con- 
tribute to the economic and industrial re- 
construction work in Belgium. During the 
last month there has been established an im- 
portant bank named the National Company 
for Credits to Industry, which will extend 
credit to industries and which will play a 
big part in the undertaking of repairing the 
damage done during the war. Many of our 
private banks have doubled or increased 
their capital and reserve since the armistice. 
The confidence of the public in the banks is 
shown by the fact that deposits in the banks 
which, before the war, were $ 400 , 000 , 000 , 
to-day are double that amount— $ 800 , 000 , 000 . 
So, you see, money is abundant and cheap 
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in Belgium to-day. The discount rate at 
present is 3% per cent. 

The first financial step the Belgian Gov- 
ernment took directly after the armistice 
'was to withdraw all German marks which 
were in circulation. A total of 6,000,000,000 
marks was taken out of circulation, and the 
Government gave to the Belgian people in 
return Belgian currency at the rate of 1.25 
for the mark, to enable them to renew their 
industries. At that time the National Bank 
advanced the Government $1,160,000,000. It 
was not so much a business as a monetary 
operation, consisting in substituting our own 
money for the depreciated mark. Our issue 
of bank notes, which before the war had 
been $200,000,000, increased to $950,000,000. 
But it could not be avoided. We had to 
make the exchange in order to revive our 
industrial life. 

But I can assure you that reduction of our 
issue of notes to-day is an important feature 
of our finance policy. We fully realize that 
inflation of notes has always provoked a de- 
preciation of the monetary unity and con- 
tributed to the high cost of living. 

For our war expenses, the French, English 
and the United States made advances to 
Belgium which, at the time of the armistice, 
were about one billion dollars. 

The peace treaty provides, as you know, 
that Germany shall reimburse Belgium in 
the form of gold bonds for loans made by 
the Allies before the armistice. 

Heads of the delegations at the Peace Con - 
ference, President Wilson, Premier Clemen- 
ceau and Lloyd George, have said, in a 
letter they wrote on June 16, 1919, to our 
Foreign Minister “to recommend to their 
respective parliamentary bodies that Ger- 
man reparation bonds be substituted for ad- 
vances made by the Allies to Belgium, thus 
cancelling the debt.” 

Since the armistice, we have contracted 
an external debt of $260,000,000, with which 
our Allies will be paid out of the first Ger- 
man reparation payments. The internal 
debt contracted by our Government to the 
amount of $1,500,000,000 to make up for the 
six billion marks will be paid when we 
liquidate the marks. In view of these facts 
our Minister of Finance announced at a 
meeting of Parliament the beginning of this 
month that our unpaid debt of pre-war ex- 
penses and forced war contributions will 
remain about $1,200,000,000, which must be 
covered by loans, of which the greatest part 
already has been raised. 



ADDRESS OF JAMES S. ALEXANDER 

The address of James S. Alexander, 
president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York, as chairman of the 
Committee on Credits and Finance, 
follows: 



I want to extend a most cordial welcome 
to our friends from Europe who have un- 
dergone the trouble and inconvenience of so 
long a journey to give us the benefit of ex- 
pert and personal viewpoints on conditions 
in their respective nations. We have as- 
sembled a strong and representative group 
to confer with them. We are here as a com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
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United States to discuss, I hope with a 
mutual frankness that will preclude any 
reserve on either side, the state of trade be- 
tween America and Europe. 

I assume we are all agreed that there is 
serious maladjustment in the machinery of 
international commerce. I think we can all 
agree, in general terms, as to the funda- 
mental nature of this maladjustment; and I 
hope we shall be able to define and analyze, 
in broad terms at least, the ways and means 
available for promoting and hastening the 
return of normal trade conditions. 

This in no sense means that we are going 
to attempt to offer to those engaged in 
foreign trade a cure-all. We cannot provide, 
nor would it lie advisable to do so if we 
could, any single scheme or special method 
for financing trade between Europe and 
America which did not relate itself wholly 
to the orderly processes of commerce as they 
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Have grown and will grow out of the basic 
interchanges between peoples. World trade 
i& based upon elemental principles which 
have not been rendered inapplicable by the 
war. We must remove the unusual condi- 
tions which prevent those principles from 
functioning. If* any new machinery is set 
up we must have constantly in mind that 
it is simply a temporary scaffolding which 
will be removed when the main structure 
of trade has been repaired and put once 
more jn wprking order. 

Whlpi we refer to normal conditions, we 
do not necessarily imply a return to a pre- 
war basis; for some changes wrought by the 
war will be found to have become an in- 
tegral part of the new order of things. Even 
in the throes of war the world has con- 
tinued to progress. Some good has come out 
of. evil times. Therefore, we must look to 
the present and to the future, as well as to 
the past, to guide us in our analysis of the 
vital factors in world trade as we shall from 
now on come in eontact with it. 

xobmal commerce an interchange of 

COMMODITIES 

Normal commerce between nations means 
the interchange of such commodities and 
services as are determined by natural fac- 
tors to be reciprocally profitable and bene- 
ficial. What is normal to-day is largely 
what can be done profitably to-day, or what 
cannot be left undone today without pre- 
judicing what will be required tomorrow. 
We must face things as they are, and with 
no idea of doing business on the basis of 
things as we would wish them to be. We 
must face them as they are, aiming to adapt 
them and ourselves to a practical working 
basis. 

Let us consider briefly some basic ele- 
ments in the situation which has called us 
together. During the war, and since the 
armistice, we have been sending to Europe 
an enormous excess of exports. In the ten 
months preceding the armistice so far as the 
published figures go, our exports exceeded 
our imports by about $248,000,000 a month. 
Since the armistice the figures have risen. 
In January our export balance was $409.- 
000,000, in April it was $442,000,000, in 
June it rose to the astonishing figure of 
$625,000,000. Exports in that month were 
$918,000,000 and imports were $293,000,000. 
Our average export balance for the first 
eight months of 1919 was around $400,000, 
000 a month. All of this excess, and some- 
thing more, has been in our trade with Eu- 
rope] Thus, in April we sent Europe 
$500,000,000 worth of goods and received 
back from Europe $43,000,000 worth of 
goods, a balance of $457,000,000 where our 
balance with the whole world was $442,- 
000,000. 

When the situation is viewed from the 
other side, even more striking figures ap- 
pear. France imported over 12,000,000,000 



francs worth of goods in the first six months 
of 1919 and exported only a little over 

2.000. 000.000 francs worth of goods, leaving 
her an adverse balance of trade of nearly 

10.000. 000.000 francs. Similar proportions 
appear in the export and import figures >f 
Italy. Great Britain has had during the 
first eight months of 1919 an adverse trade 
balance equivalent to something over 
$ 2 , 000 , 000 , 000 . 

Our exports to Europe have changed in 
character radically since 1913. Before the 
war we sent Europe largely crude foodstuffs 
and raw materials. Today we are send- 
ing Europe very largely foodstuffs 
partly or wholly manufactured, and finished 
manufactures. In other words, we have 
been, since the armistice, sending Europe 
chiefly goods for immediate consumption 
rather than those things which she could 
use setting her industries going. 

It is axiomatic that what is bought must 
be paid for and that nations engaged in 
foreign trade in the long run pay for im- 
ports by exports. The existing unpaid and 
unbalanced state of trade between America 
and Europe has been made possible by cred- 
its granted by the United States Govern- 
ment to the governments of Europe. These 
credits have largely ceased to be available 
for the support of the export trade, and 
our exports are now going to Europe largely 
on open account. There has come, as a 
consequence, a dramatic break in virtually 
all the European exchange rates, and the 
foreign exchange markets are badly demor- 
alized. It is recognized on the part of all 
of us that in the absence of special emerg- 
ency measures the exchange rates will con- 
tinue to fall until American exports to Eu- 
rope are so checked that imports will pa/ 
for them. 

In addition to paying for her excess of 
imports over exports Europe has the prob- 
lem of meeting interest payments in the 
United States, and the problem of paying 
maturing capital obligations. Many of the 
countries of Europe are heavily burdened 
with shipping charges in addition. Prac- 
tically all these “invisible items” in the 
International balance of indebtedness, 
freights, interest payments, banking com- 
missions, travelers* expenses and the like 
have been altered to Europe’s disadvantage 
in the last five years. 

The pressure on the exchanges is very 
heavy and the obstacles in the way of get- 
ting needed exports to Europe are corre- 
spondingly great, and it is this situation with 
which we have to deal. 

The exports and imports of one kind or 
another in the commerce of the world do not, 
from the point of view of any one nation, 
give evidence of trade , — of exchange of 
commodities on a reciprocal and balanced 
basis. Therefore I think we can be specific 
in our agreement that the chief abnormal 
international trade factor is this alarminglv 
unbalanced interchange of goods, — that the 
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balance of trade is too favorable to the 
United States and too adverse to Europe for 
the best interests of both, and that the* 
correction of the exchange situation resulting 
from this one-sided trade balance will find 
its natural and permanent solution only 
through a reduction of our exports or an 
increase of our imports until a point of ap- 
proximate equilibrium is reached. 

DIFFICULTIES OF MEETINO THE PRESENT 
SITUATION 

It is a difficult task. What are the ele- 
ments involved in our attempt to meet it? 
First of all, regarding the official phase of 
the situation,— that is, the cessation of 
United States Government loans to European 

nations, Federal Reserve officials have 

said that “Europe’s needs should now be 
supplied through the private initiative of 
foreign manufacturers, merchants, and 
bankers dealing with similar American 
groups and not through the concerted ef- 
forts of the governments concerned, — that 
from the viewpoint of the United States, 
the ability of our Government after complet- 
ing its own war financing to assist foreign 
Governments without vast inflation and con- 
sequent danger to our own credit is prob- 
lematic.” 

I have quoted this passage from govern- 
mental authority because it contains a 
definite suggestion,— that is, that the time 
has come to turn away from outright gov- 
ernment financing of international com- 
merce, and to resume once more a course ot 
private enterprise and initiative; to turn as 
rapidly as possible from an abnormal war 
basis back to the normal basis of peace. 

Practical measures are well advanced in 
this country to facilitate and expedite this 
transition, but probably no comprehensive 
plans will be definitely formulated until the 
Treaty of Peace is signed. To mention only 
one of the measures now under discussion, 
the Edge Export Finance Bill, before Con- 
gress, aims, in essence, to make possible the 
organization, under Federal incorporation 
of the instrumentalities for a larger volume 
of international commercial transactions on 
a credit basis. As explained by Senator 
Edge, the American manufacturer or ex- 
porter will sell his goods to European buy- 
ers and will accept collateral satisfactory 
to an American corporation organized under 
the Edge bill; against this collateral the 
corporation will issue debentures to be sold 
to investors, and by this process the Amer- 
ican manufacturer or exporter will be paid. 

The general outlines thus laid down seem 
to represent one form of coordination of 
existing business facilities to handle present 
international commercial needs along lines 
that will hasten the return of business ul- 
timately to a basis that will require no spe- 
cial ma'chinery. I take it that is just what 
business men on both sides of the water 
are really after today. 

From the point of view of France this 



thought has been set forth recently by Baron 
de .\eutlize, whose words have been widely 
read throughout the United States and ac- 
cepted as presenting a sound view of th? 
situation. He has said: 

“Now, the first thing for taxation is not 
taxes. Our Government problem is to get 
taxable income. Taxing it aiterwards is 
easy, provided the political situation is 
straightened out, and this, as I have shown 
you, win happen next tail. 

“Therefore, the real question comes to this: 
Will there be a big enough taxable income 
in France, or in other words, are French 
people working?” Elsewhere he says: 
“France does not want charity and does not 
ask for it. It is a business proposition. It 
is as such that we ask the American people 
to look into it.” 

DOING BUSINESS ON A BUSINESS BASIS 

It is a business proposition, and we should 
aim here to facilitate and expedite the re- 
establishment of our business with the na- 
tions of Europe on a business basis. Tnat 
basis will be best for the United States, and 
it will be best for every country in Europe. 
We do not need to say to our guests that 
there is unlimited goodwill in America 
toward England, France, Belgium and Italy; 
just as large and warm a heart beats in 
this country as during the war; but with the 
return of peace the minds of the people 
have turned again to the normal pursuits of 
business and industry which were completely 
interrupted during war-times. We are try- 
ing to put our own house in order. 

But we know our friends from Europe 
well enough to believe that they very gener- 
ally recognize the fact that it is best for 
them to get money on a basis that is deter- 
minable and permanent. Our goodwill in- 
sures our making every possible effort tow- 
ards reaching a speedy solution of present 
uncertainties. But the solution itself must 
rest not upon a basis of sentiment, but 
rather upon a foundation of economic fact, 
of common sense, and sound commercial 
practice. 

The nations of Europe want credit; but 
they are not seeking primarily credit for to- 
day, but rather a fundamental credit under- 
standing, a system of credit which they can 
trade upon and make commitments upon. 
They want to know they can count on help 
based not upon a generous impulse of the 
moment, but upon the more permanent, if 
more impersonal, desire of men to trade 
with one another on the basis of mutual 
profit and satisfaction. This is a staff they 
can lean upon. Any commercial arrange- 
ment grounded solely upon the uncommer- 
cial and shifting element of goodwill and 
friendly sentiment no matter how firm and 
true that sentiment may be, will in the 
end prove unsatisfactory. 

This brings our attention to another car- 
dinal element in the solution of our prob- 
lem. It is an element which I can touch 
upon frankly without appearing to be offer- 
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ing advice to our good friends from over- 
seas; for this lesson is of as vital importance 
to America at this moment as to any nation 
in the world. I refer to the necessity of 
the greatest possible number of people do- 
ing a day’s work and of the greatest possi- 
ble conservation of the results of that work. 
The motto “work and save” represents in 
every sense a national necessity with us. 

The Federal Reserve Board has declared 
that the whole situation is one that can be 
met only if the necessity of working and sav- 
ing is “taken to heart by every class in the 
nation and made its guiding principle until 
the trying conditions left by the war are 
finally surmounted”. This doctrine, enun- 
ciated for the people of the United States 
by the most important official financial body 
in the nation, may well be repeated to the 
people of the whole world. It is a thought 
that will give us sound guidance, for in a 
sense never before so universally applicable, 
industry and thrift are in this aftermath of 
war’s destruction, essential not only to the 
happiness, but even to the very existence of 
the human race. Never was an economic 
proposition more simple and self-evident. 

That this view is officially shared abroad 
has been manifested in many ways. Our 
government officials emphasize particularly 
the words of the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who, in presenting a recent bud- 
get, said: 

“The deposits at the joint-stock banks 
have more than doubled. The position of 
these banks, judged by every approved cri- 
terion of sound banking, is stronger than it 
ever was before, but the securities — British 
Government securities standing behind the 
deposits, standing behind the legal-tender 
money — represent to a large extent not ex- 
isting wealth, but wealth consumed in the 
operations of the war, which it must be our 
business to replace out of the exertions of 
the present. Both are drafts on future 
labor, on the future creation of wealth.” 

This doctrine of thrift and industry is 
applicable, I think we may all agree, equally 
to conditions in all the nations engaged in 
the war; and the encouragement of its prac- 
tical application is a primary step in any 
program of reconstruction. We may as well 
face the fact that the majority of our loanj 
to the nations of Europe are secured at 
the present time solely by the probability of 
future productive work. The people of 
Europe can repay these loans made to them 
by the people of America only by producing 
raw materials and manufactured articles, bv 
saving, by sound policies of taxation. The 
same policies must and will be adopted in 
the United States. But the world situation 
cannot be helped one iota by all the planning 
and discussion and clear thinking of the 
combined bankers and business men of the 
world unless all the peoples of the world 
return to their healthy and normal tasks 
anS begin to do a day’s work. We must 



stop leaning on our governments and de- 
pend upon ourselves. 

I would repeat that the solution of the 
problems we are here to discuss seems to 
demand as a chief element the maximum of 
industry and thrift within the nations; it 
calls for the restoration of a greater degree 
of equilibrium in the commercial interchange 
between the United States and the coun- 
tries of Europe; the cessation of our gov- 
ernment’s financing for foreign purchases 
here; the encouragement of private enter- 
prise and initiative in place of government 
assistance and the provision of a larger 
measure of long time credit to finance the 
foreign purchases of American goods until 
such time as Europe can pay for what she 
buys approximately by what she sends us. 

These are, as I understand them, the raw 
materials for us to work upon here. If we 
can coordinate these elements and arrive 
at a common understanding as to the bear- 
ing of each upon the problem of foreign 
trade and international credit, I believe we 
shall have materially advanced the discussion 
of this important phase of the present 
economic situation. I hope this understand- 
ing will serve as a basis for definite practical 
steps in the months to follow. 

THE PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL 
CREDITS 

On this important subject Dwight 
W. Morrow, of J. P. Morgan & Co., de- 
livered this notable address: 

It is a very great pleasure for me to be 
here this evening. It is a very great privilege 
to be at this meeting and have the oppor- 
tunity of listening to the fine presentation 
of the economic position of France made by 
Mr. Schneider. I would Hke to more or 
less abandon the dry topic of international 
credit and talk a little bit about what those 
people abroad have done which entitled them 
to credit in this country and to credit in all 
countries at all times. I have been quite 
impressed at this conference with the way 
people keep coming back to the question of 
international finance. Mr. Schneider said in 
that very able paper of his that he would 
not touch upon that subject, which was the 
crux of this whole matter of trade, but be 
would leave that for his colleague tomorrow. 
Today one of the members of one of the 
committees that has been meeting here said 
that “this thing has all been going along 
very well. The Metal Committee and the 
Shipping Committee and the Cotton Com- 
mittee have all agreed with our friends from 
the other side, but you people on the Finance 
Committe have done nothing yet.” 

Now, there is something quite fundamental 
in that. Here we are in the United States 
very anxious to sell something to our friends 
on the other side, and there they are, very 
anxious to buy something from us, and the 
Committee on* Cotton has got it all settled 
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with the people over there who need cotton 
and the people with ships have got it all 
settled, and the steel people have got it set- 
tled, and the wool people, and it is all 
done, except for one little thing that seems 
to be a very essential part of trading in Civ- 
ilized countries ; it has not yet been ar- 
ranged how it is to be paid for. And that 
poor committee has not yet got the answer 
to its part of the problem. 

I dia intend to give you a lot of figure* 
this evening, but they would be pretty dry 
and I think in Mr. Alexander’s speech at 
the opening of the conference you probably 
got all of the figures that I could give you. 
Roughly, there are some fundamental facts 
which are, you might say, the limiting fac- 
tors in this question of paying for the 
things that are to go abroad. Perhaps it 
would be easier for us to determine the 
matters upon which we disagree if we first 
start with those facts which are perfectly 
clear and well known, the facts that we get 
out of dry government reports. In the last 
ten years the exports from this country have 
gone up from something like $1,800,000,000 
& year, to $7,200,000,000 in the last fiscal 
year. That is a very great increase. A 
great deal of it is accounted for by the 
increase in prices during the last few years, 
but after all that is taken into account, there 
has been a tremendous increase in the vol- 
ume of goods that have gone out of this 
country during the past four years. But 
it is not the amount of the exports that trou- 
ble bankers or commercial men and people 
that want to sell abroad; it is this strange 
and new word that the people of the United 
States are hearing for the first time. They 
haven’t been bothered very much about that, 
except these people that we have referred 
to as parasites, the exchange brokers that 
somehow or other make money doing noth- 
ing. They are the only people that have 
bad to bother about exchange; but for the 
first time that word is beguining to trouble 
the man in Massachusetts who wants to sell 
shoes, or the man out in Missouri who wants 
to sell mules, or the man in the south who 
wants to sell cotton. Somehow or other 
this question of exchange is beginning to be 
of interest, as well as this other strange 
expression, balance of trade. 

Now, in this country during the last ten 
years the increase in the balance of exports 
over imports, the excess over imports, the 
increase in a single decade, speaking not 
accurately, but in rough figures, has gone 
up from $180,000,000 to over $4,000,000,000 
in the last year; from $180,000,000 ten years 
ago to $4,000,000,000 last year. That is a 
tremendous increase. That means the amount 
of our exports from this country that are 
not compensated for by imports into this 
country and, to speak of something very 
fundamental and very elementary, it is that 
difference that has to be settled for in one 
way or another between nations. To be 
sure, there are what the economists call 



invisible items, the settlements that are made 
that do not appear in the estimate of phy^ 
sical exports and physical imports that go 
through the customs house, things like re- 
mittances on travelers’ notes, interest on 
business debts that go from one country to 
another; but after you have taken off from 
the merchandise export balance the net in- 
visible items that are in favor of one coun- 
try or the other, the remainder has got to 
be paid in gold, or has got to be extended 
by a credit. Now, that is fundamental. 
That is the basis of this problem, and that 
export balance during the past four years 
in this country has amounted to something 
over $14,000,000,000. And how has it been 
settled? Something like a billion of gold 
has come in, and something over twelve 
billion dollars of credit have been extended, 
ten billion or more by our government, and 
about two and a half billion dollars by the 
people in the United States in the way of 
private loans. At the present time we 
are going on rolling up an export balance 
of something like four billion dollars a year, 
and it is that export balance and the lack 
of any arrangement to take care of it that 
is the thing that is disturbing or going to 
disturb your trade. It is the thing that 
this troublesome, negligent committee that 
has nothing to do but the financing of it, 
has, somehow or other, got to get a solu- 
tion for before the agreements that the va- 
rious other committees have made have 
any reality. 

It seems to me so far I have tried to deal 
with facts. Now, I am going to touch upon 
what seems to me the simplest way of stating 
the problem. All of these foreign exports 
that are not paid for in gold or taken care 
of by some of these items that we call invis- 
ible, items like the sale of securities that are 
still held abroad or other properties in this 
country ; all of those exports eventually 
must be taken care of either with gold or a 
credit. Now, the simplest way to visualize 
that problem is to take it in its simplest 
form. There is nothing that I know of that 
prevents the boot manufacturer of Boston, 
when he wants to sell something in Eu- 
rope, giving a credit to a man in Europe 
to whom he sells his goods, and going right 
on giving credits as long as he can. That 
takes care of it. But the man who is 
manufacturing boots in Massachusetts can- 
not invest in a long time credit anything 
more than his savings or his profits. Other- 
wise he has to stop manufacturing boots. 
When he has invested all of his own profits 
or savings in a foreign credit he has got 
to look around for somebody else with ac- 
cumulated savings and get that person to 
buy from him, the boot manufacturer, the 
credit that he himself has taken from his 
customer abroad. Now, that seems fairly 
clear in theory, but in practice the boot 
manufacturer cannot do it. The men with 
the savings may live very far away from 
the boot man, and if he goes out looking for 
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the man with the savings he has got to 
stop manufacturing boots, so what he ac- 
tually does in practice is to go to a banker, 
one of these fellows that really does not do 
anything, and he goes to that banker and 
tries to get him to find a man with savings 
and in a plan like this he uses the banker; 
he uses a thousand bankers whose names 
he has never heard of, who are trying to 
find a man with savings in the country, and 
trying to find the man in the other country 
who desires credit and who is entitled to it, 
and to bring the man with the savings in 
touch with the man who wants credit and 
to get the man with the savings to loan 
those savings to the man who desires 
credit. An international banker’s function 
is to try and gather together a thousand 
little rivulets of savings into one great loan 
and loan it to somebody whose credit is 
good on the other side, and that takes care 
of that international trade balance, it is 
done solely in order to enable that boot 
manufacturer, or that man with the mules 
out in Missouri, or that cotton grower down 
in the south, to get his goods over to the 
other side. That is the function of a banker, 
and the primary function of a banker, but 
the ordinary man cannot loan his own money 
any more than the boot manufacturer can 
keep carrying credits; the banker is the 
conduit which brings together the man with 
savings and the man who desires credit and 
gets the man with savings to loan these sav- 
ings to the man who desires credit and who 
is deserving of them. 

Now, that is all perhaps, very elementary, 
but I want to go on a little bit longer, if 
you are not bored. What possible way have 
we of telling how much these credits should 
be? Well, as a matter of fact, we have not 
any way; we can simply guess. We have 
heard how much France needs and how 
much Italy needs, and how much Belgium 
needs, and England is trying to find out 
how many people She can help and feels 
that she does not need anything from this 
country if we will only take care of some of 
the countries in Europe, but after you add 
up all these items which at best are merely 
estimates of what ought to be done, you do 
the best you can, and no man can predict 
how many credits should be extended to 
Europe in the next year. I think one might 
say that if the trade balance — at the pres- 
ent time the export balance is going at the 
rate of something like $4,000,000,000 a year, 
there is only one thing that can happen; 
that export balance has got to do down 
or our exports have gradually got to re- 
duce and the imports from those countries 
into this country have got to gradually 
increase. It is not conceivable that this 
country could go on piling up year after 
year an export balance of $4,000,000,000. 
But after there has been a great reduction 
in our exports, gradual, I hope, and a 
great increase in the imports into this coun- 
try, — gradual, I hope, — after that, there 



will still be a very substantial balance to 
settle either with gold or by the extension 
of credit. It has been estimated that next 
year that balance might be gotten down 
to about $2, 000,000, 000, as against over 
$4,000,000,000 last year. Perhaps that fig- 
ure is a little bit high. No one can tell; 
one person is entitled to guess, if he has the 
figures before him, just as well as another 
person; but assuming it is $£,000,000,000, are 
we going to be able — is this country going 
to be able to extend $£,000,000,000 of credit 
to the nations of Europe during the next 
twelve months? 

Now, that seems to me to involve two 
quite distinct questions, and fairly funda- 
mental questions, if we do not befog our- 
selves with technical terms. First, have we 
got it? First, can this country produce 
$£,000,000,000 to loan? And second, if they 
can, can they find anybody in Europe to 
whom they are willing to lend it? 

PRODUCING POWER OF THE UNITED STATES 

Can we produce $£,000,000,000? That 
seems, with all the wealth of this country, 
like a fairly simple question, but all of the 
wealth of this country is already invested 
in one form or another of capital, and if 
we want to loan $£,000,000,000 to Europe 
in the next twelve months there is only one 
possible way we can do it, that is, by pro- 
ducing that much and saving it. There are 
going to be a great many minor actors in 
this great enterprise of restoring Europe, 
but there is one indispensable man that you 
cannot get along without, and that is the 
plain, old fashioned gentleman who produces 
more than he consumes and is willing to save 
the difference. The banker and the manu- 
facturer, the school teacher, the lawyer, or 
the wage earner, may be that man, any one 
of them; but one of those persons as such 
can do anything to save Europe that amounts 
to much. That capital fund can be produced 
in the only way that capital funds have ever 
been produced, by accumulated savings, and 
that old-fashioned gentlemen scattered all 
over this country, and ladies, too — there 
were 20,000,000 of them bought Liberty 
Bonds — you have got to look to those people 
to produce that $£,000,000,000 with which 
to help in the restoration of Europe, and un- 
less they go on saving money Europe is 
not going to get any aid from this country. 

Now, is that an impossible task? We are 
talking about pretty big figures, but we are 
talking about a very big country with a lot 
of very strong, eager, energetic people in it. 
If the 100,000,000 people in the United 
States would save twenty cents a day, say, 
on an average — that woufd be a great saving 
for some and a negligible saving for others — 
to assume they could save twenty cents a 
day on the average of 300 days, that would 
be $60 a year, or $6,000,000,000 saved in those 
300 days. A large portion of that amount 
would be needed for necessary capital ex- 
penditure at home, and the balance would 
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be available for Europe. I do not believe 
that there is any doubt that this country, 
if it wants to, if it realizes what it has got 
to do, if it goes on saving instead of assum- 
ing that all necessity for saving is over be- 
cause the war is done, I do not think that 
there is any doubt that the amount of fresh 
capital can be produced that is needed by 
Europe, in order to aid in this process of 
restoration. 

Now, the second question is when this old- 
fashioned gentleman has saved money for his 
children and expects to get it back some day, 
expects to get interest on it in the meantime, 
and hopes perhaps to send his boy or girl 
to college, with the results of it when he gets 
enough, in this old-fashioned gentleman go- 
ing to find anybody in Europe to whom he 
is willing to loan his savings? And I must 
say that until this distinguished group of 
representatives came to this country, when 
we were listening to some of our own Amer- 
ican people talking about Europe, the old- 
fashioned gentleman did not receive very 
much encouragement. 

There has been a great deal of talk about 
the bankruptcy of Europe. There has been 
a great deal of talk about France, Italy and 
Belgium being shell shocked. There has been 
a great deal of talk, by Americans I mean, 
about it being impossible for us to get any 
money for Europe except on receivers* certi- 
ficates. That kind of talk is not going to 
appeal to the man who has been urged to 
save his money in order to put it in some- 
thing safe from which he expects to get it 
back some day. There is no use fooling our- 
selves about it, nobody is going to loan 
money to Europe because Europe has noth- 
ing and cannot pay it back. The people 
who are going to loan money to Europe are 
going to loan it because they believe these 
stable countries in Europe are strong and 
that they are going to pay it back; and one 
of the inspiring things to me in attending 
these meetings of the last few days — and 
we cannot express our appreciation fully 
enough to Mr. Bedford, Mr. Ferguson and 
the other members of the committee who 
have brought us together — is that we have 
talked with a number of men from Europe 
who have told us not so much of the weak- 
ness of their countries, but have told us 
proudly of their countries’ strength. I be- 
lieve, ladies and gentlemen, as Mr. Schneider 
so well said, I think in his speech of the 
evening, that those people who come back 
from abroad and tell us Europe is ruined 
and won’t get on her feet again in a hundred 
years, because they have seen that scar 
across northern France but have not seen 
these peasants working all over France, do 
not know what they are talking about. Those 
people did not see the real France. Those 
people do not know the real France. I wish 
they might sit in this audience and hear M. 
Schneider read a paper like that. We hear 
from some who come back that France has 
done nothing, that she is sitting still; and 



then M. Schneider tells us of all these schools 
that have been opened and of all those 
ditches that have been filled up. And any- 
one who was over there and saw all that 
barbed wire can well understand that the 
French people might perhaps be hesitant 
until they had their facts and were sure 
they were moving in the right direction ; but 
shell shocked, no. France is strong and 
alert, vigorous and ready to go ahead; 
proud of her past and confident of her 
future. 



Italy’s vitality and courage 



Those of you who have heard Prof. At- 
tolico at the very many meetings, private 
meetings here and the public meeting this 
afternoon, know how much courage and 
vitality there is in Italy. I had the very 
great privilege for one year of working with 
Prof. Attolico. I know how much the Ital- 
ians did during this war. No man who did 
not have something to do with the economic 
side of this war will ever appreciate the 
discouragements under which the Italian na- 
tion had to fight this war from the beginning 
to the end for they were short of so many 
of those essential things without which peo- 
ple cannot fight. They were using about — 
and I believe my recollection is correct — 
they were using about a million tons of coal 
a month in times of peace and there was 
allotted to them during the war for their 
great munition plants, for their factories, 
for their aeroplane automobile factories, for 
the movement of their troops backwards and 
forwards across the land, for keeping their 
people warm, something like six hundred 
thousand tons of coal a month and they did 
not get that during the last months of the 
war. There were many times during this 
war when Italy was within a few days of 
being entirely without coal and yet she kept 
on and on and on with a terrible defeat at 
Capporetto, with her heart torn open and 
yet, never discouraged she kept on and al- 
most unaided won those overwhelming vic- 
tories at the end. And T wish this great 
group of men who are going back home to 
tell the people what they have seen and 
heard from these delegates from abroad 
would carry with them a little bit of the 
feeling which I have that this country, with 
all its talking about what it has done during 
this war, can well afford to take its hat off 
to Italy for what Italy did during this whole 
war. 

Now what has that got to do with credit? 
Whv, it has got everything to do with credit. 
Credit is not based upon the accumulations 
of the past; credit is not based upon the 
amount of property that one has inherited 
or accumulated. Credit always has de- 
pended, and credit always must depend upon 
the moral and economic traits of all pro- 
ducers, their willingness to work, their 
ability to save. Take any of you men from 
any part of the United States; look back 
ten years in the history of your own city. 
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Are the people who are strong in your com- 
munities today necessarily the people who 
had property ten years ago? In almost 
every community in this land they are the 
people who had ideas ten years ago, who 
had courage ten years ago, character, capac- 
ity and thrift. And we have seen these 
nations abroad go through this great war. 
We have seen them emerge from the war; 
and I tell you if credit is a thing to be ex- 
tended to creditable people those nations 
in Europe today should have the highest 
credit in the world. 

I have not said anything to you about 
Belgium. It is hardly necessary to say 
anything about Belgium to an American 
audience at this time or at any time, 
especially when her great king and 
her great prelate are over here reminding us 
of the part that that nation took 
in this war. Is there any man 
who thinks of credit in terms of character 
who would rather loan money to Belgium if 
she had nothing but the remembrance of 
what she did in this war than if she had 
everything and had done differently than 
she did at the outbreak of the war? Now, 
I am not speaking sentimentally. I am not 
saying that we should loan money to Bel- 
gium any more than we should to any other 
nation if we did not expect to get it back; 
but I am going on the simple cold principle 
of getting it back; because the payment of 
a debt means the keeping of a promise. 
You have more chance of getting it back 
from a man of character with little property 
than from a man of no character with 
great property. 

May I say a word about England. I 
have taken too much of your time already, 
but I cannot help saying something about 
England. It is very difficult to talk to an 
American audience about England after 
you have talked about France, Belgium and 
Italy. I hope my English friends will bear 
with me until I go on with the statement 
a little further. Admiral Sims said several 
times that one reason that we did not get 
along with England is that we are so much 
alike. He says that the Englishman comes 
into a drawing room as though he owned 
it; and that the American comes into a 
drawing room as though he didn’t care a 
damn who owned it. And neither of those 
attitudes approach in politeness the manner 
in which our gallant French visitors would 
perform that same simple act. But when 
we get down to the things in this war that 
business men will appreciate; when we get 
down to those prosaic, dull things that had 
to be done in this war we will have to be a 
long distance away from them before we 
will ever have sunk into the men and women 
and children of America the tremendous 
contribution that Great Britain made to the 
success of the Allies. I am not going to 
speak at all of what she did with her navy 
on the sea, with her army on the land, or 
with her aircraft in the air. Great as that 



contribution was, Italy and France were 
on a parity with England there; but the 
great contribution that England made in 
this war to us all was that steadying in- 
fluence of keeping them going on and on and 
on. When there was anything disagreeable 
to be done we looked to England to do it; 
if there was anything disagreeable to say 
we generally said it about England. 

Does anyone think an English obligation 
is not good? England measures her obli- 
gations carefully and kept them carefully. 
I remember one time during the war when 
I was trying to get a prominent English 
statesman to put in a telegram that he 
hoped that we would get a certain amount 
of ships by a certain date. He said, “I can 
not say we hope we will do it because the 
expression -of a hope by His Brittanic 
Majesty’s Government is the equivalent of 
a promise;” and that is a little bit of the 
spirit of that tenacious English race. Pay 
their debts? Keep their promises? Why, 
of course they will if credit means any- 
thing in this world. 

I am very much obliged to you, ladies and 
gentlemen, for listening to me so long. I 
did not intend to talk so long. I intended 
to read some figures to you. But I cannot 
let this opportunity go without impressing 
upon you with all the strength and earnest- 
ness I have that it is the duty of the mem- 
bers of this audience; it is the duty of the 
representatives of these chambers of com- 
merce all over the United States, as they go 
back to their own friends and business ac- 
quaintances, to see that people measure 
values by the only proper perspective. It 
is your duty to see that people measure 
values by the only thing by which values 
can be measured, by the lessons that are 
available; and that means character, and 
thrift, and steadiness of purpose. And I 
am glad that these representatives of foreign 
governments have come to us not as sup- 
pliants asking for credits because of their 
weakness; but they have come standing 
erect, asking for credit because of their 
strength. I do not know just how they are 
going to get it, but I know they are going 
to get it. I did not know in April or May 
how we were ever going to put two million 
men in France, but somehow or other we 
were sending ten thousand men a day when 
the war closed. And the established govern- 
ments of Europe are going to get the credit 
they need to obtain their goods and to 
move their goods. They are going to get the 
credit because they are rightly proud of 
their past and rightly confident of their 
future. I thank you. 

BINDING THE COUNTRIES MORE CLOSELY 
TOGETHER 

Frank O. Watts, president of the First 
National Bank in St. Louis, pointed out that 
this conference, at which were represented 
the industrial and financial interests of the 
United States and their allied nations, only 
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.served to bind together more firmly the peo- 
ples of these countries. The good will and 
sentiment already existing are based upon 
not only ties of human relationship, but in- 
timate association and cooperation in trade 
and finance. While sentiment cannot be 
made the primary basis of credit, yet confi- 
dence is an important factor, and because 
the people of tne United States have con- 
dence in the industry and ability of the 
peoples of England, France, Belgium and 
Italy, the working out of plans for extend- 
ing further credit will be made easier. 

The representatives of these nations have 
said that they do not ask for charity but 
appeal to the Americans to look upon the 
matter strictly as a business proposition. 

Mr. Watts pointed out that the problem 
of extending such credits must be based 
upon a consideration of several factors. 

First, there was the necessity of restoring 
more normal trade relations. That is, to 
say, the Europeans, must increase their ex- 
ports and decrease their imports. This will 
be necessary in order for them to pay the 
interest upon the loans which have been 
made to them, and it is also in harmony 
with the necessity for them to restore as 
soon as possible, their regular industrial 
life. They have a large equity in income 
producing property and it is for the people 
of the United States, through a further ex- 
tension of long time credits, to make it 
possible for them to realize on this equity. 
‘Therefore their exports must increase both 
to the United States, and to other nations, 
in order that, supplemented by their strict 
economy in consumption, they may have a 
larger credit balance to satisfy the interest 
-on their loans and other maturing obliga- 
tions. 

In the second place, it is necessary to 
recognize that the interest rate on future 
loans will be relatively high as compared 
with those to which the Europeans have 
l>een accustomed, before the war. Through 
their industry and thrift, they had a large 
surplus of funds for investment, upon which 
they realized only a moderate rate of inter- 
est. The United States is still a large 
market for capital investment and the in- 
terest rates on loans to the European na- 
tions must be such as will complete with 
our own market demands for capital. They 
will, therefore, have to be perhaps some- 
what higher rates than many of our domes- 
tic loans. 

In the third place, there is great need 
for many of the European nations to give 
attention immediately, to their problem of 
currency reform. Paper money has been is- 
sued in very large amounts in many of these 
nations. This needs to be reduced by 
whatever method is most applicable in the 
particular country. Along with this policy, 
there will need to be stringent budget leg- 
islation in order to bring in by taxation, 
as much as is possible from the people of 
these countries. 



Mr. Watts further analyzed the export 
and import trade of these nations, and 
the budgetry systems now proposed. In 
conclusion, he pointed out that there was no 
one single solution of the present problem. 
Neither the government alone, nor the com- 
mercial banker, nor the investment banker, 
nor the exporters as a single group could 
work out an adequate policy. It will re- 
quire the cooperation of all these interests. 



ADDRESS OF W. P. G. HARDING, GOVERNOR 

OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 

•t 

W. P. G. Harding, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, called attention 
to the fact that the Federal reserve 
system could do but little in the present 
circumstances towards financing our 
trade with European countries. The 
Federal Reserve Act provides that the 
maturities of all paper discounted with 
Federal Reserve Banks be not longer 
than ninety days, except in the case of 
agricultural paper, or paper based on 
live stock, which may be taken when 
it has not longer than six months to 
run. He said: 

It is the view of the Federal Reserve 
Board that the need of Europe is for long 
credits, and that the situation, therefore, is 
one which appeals to the investment market. 
Many of the problems which now confront 
European countries are present in an acute 
form in this country, and there is a great 
need for larger production, reduced con- 
sumption, more economy and thrift. The 
liquid wealth of the world as represented 
by goods and commodities has been reduced 
to an alarming extent by reason of the war, 
and the volume of credit throughout the 
world is out of all proportion to the volume 
of goods. In order to bring about more 
normal conditions, it will be necessary to re- 
store the proper balance between credits 
and goods. This process will necessarily be 
a slow one, but it is essential that a begin- 
ning should be made and the restoration can 
be made only by rigid application of the 
principle of work and save. 

The United States Government, beginning 
shortly after its entrance into the war, 
authorized advances to the governments of 
the nations associated with it in the war ag- 
gregating ten billion dollars, nearly all of 
which has now been allotted and used. 
There is no reason whatever to believe that 
our Government will, nor, indeed, could it 
without the most harmful inflation, continue 
to make advances out of its treasury to 
foreign countries, and I am cominced, there- 
fore, that the problem of financing Europe, 
as far as America is concerned, is one for 
private initiative and individual enterprise. 
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It is to the mutual interest of Europe and 
America that any credits which may be ex- 
tended shall be employed in the purchase 
of necessary articles, raw materials, ma- 
chinery, and such manufactured goods as 
are necessary to relieve distress and enable 
the countries of Europe to resume produc- 
tive operations. Credits for the purchase 
of luxuries should be discouraged, but it is 
manifest, of course, that action in this re- 
spect should be initiated in Europe rather 
than in this country. 

It should be borne in mind that while the 
United States now occupies relatively a 
stronger position in the field of world fin- 
ance than it has ever held, our bankers have 
had comparatively little experience in ex- 
tending long time credits in foreign coun- 
tries. Their transactions have hitherto been 
in the direction of dealings in short bills 
and in placing American securities in for- 
eign countries, and it is important that the 
judgment and cooperation of European 
bankers be enlisted when we undertake the 
new role of purchasing long time securi- 
ties, especially of private enterprises, with 
which we cannot be expected to be familiar. 

The Federal Reserve Board appreciates 
very deeply the importance from every point 
of view of promoting our foreign trade, and 
believes that the banks of this country gen- 
rally understand that longer credits than 
can safely be granted by banks are neces- 
sary if we desire to export our surplus of 
essential commodities. Under the Federal 
Reserve Act national banks having a capi- 
tal and surplus of not less than one million 
dollars are authorized either to establish 
branches in foreign countries or to take 
.stock to the extent of ten per cent, of their 
capital and surplus in banks or corporations 
principally engaged in foreign banking, and 
under a recent amendment to the Act all 
national banks, regardless of their size, are 
authorized to subscribe not more than five 
per cent, of their capital and surplus to the 
stock of corporations principally engaged 
in such forms of financial operations as are 
necessary or conducive to the export of 
goods. The Edge Bill, which has recently 
passed the Senate and which has been re- 
ported favorably by the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, provides for the 
Federal incorporation of foreign banks and 
of corporations to finance foreign business. 
The latter are authorized under the terms of 
the bill to issue their own obligations or 
debentures against securities acquired 
abroad which they may offer to the invest- 
ing public. These corporations will be under 
the general supervision of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and as their funds will be 
drawn directly from the investment market, 
their operations will not impair the liquidity 
of the assets of the Federal Reserve Banks. 

Hon. Myron T. Herrick, former 
United States Ambassador to France, 



made a brilliant address. He pointed 
out that the courage and endurance ex- 
hibited by the Allied Nations in the 
war indicated that character which 
formed the surest basis of credit. 

ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 

As I see it, the obligations of the world 
to the United States, are as a whole, under- 
stated. Ten billions of debt due us from 
abroad is Government debt. That consists 
of loans made by the United States Gov- 
ernment itself. It has nothing to do with 
the private transactions of tne time. To 
that must be added soon, if not at once, the 
amount of a billion and a half dollars, being 
approximately three years’ interest on this 
great sum, which it is probable we shall 
fund for the nations abroad, making the 
total Government loan eleven billion, five 
hundred millions when so reckoned. To that 
must be added an accumulating balance at 
the present rate of four billions per annum 
on merchandise accounts outside of the Gov- 
ernment loans, making a total of fifteen and 
a half billions, and to that must be added 
another billion by reason of the difference 
of exchange of which I have just spoken. 
So if we state the problem as one which 
involves the earlier or later meeting of obli- 
gations at least fifteen billions in extent we 
shall know pretty well what it is we have 
to face. 

Now, gentlemen, debts are paid in three 
ways, and only three — in service, in goods, 
or in cash or credits, which are a deferred 
form of cash. Before the war we had what 
we called a favorable trade balance of what 
seems now a trifling sum, from four hundred 
to six hundred million dollars a year, more 
or less as years vary. But that was only a 
visible balance, and the invisible balance 
covered it all up. We received, for example, 
the services of foreign vessels for carrying 
our exports; wc disbursed in Europe large 
sums for travelers’ accounts; we had the 
services of insurance of various kinds done 
for us; and we paid interest on foreign in- 
vestments in this country, and in this and 
other ways absorbed the so-called “favor- 
able balance,*’ but those things do not exist 
to-day, and the problem is the worse on that 
account. 

We are not spending largely for trav- 
eling abroad; we are creating our own mer- 
chant marine; we are developing our own 
marine insurance companies and our other 
companies on a larger scale; we do not seek 
the services that we did seek, and which we 
then had to have; we are not able now to 
buy goods largely. The remaining source is 
cash or credit, and in that way we must 
face the problem ns it stands. 

Consider, that at the opening of our part 
in the war two years ago in April there 
were considered to be but three hundred 
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thousand investors in securities in the United 
States, and as a matter of fact over twenty- 
one million persons became subscribers to 
Liberty bonds. That was a revolution in 
thought. Now, just such a revolution in 
thought has yet to take place in the busi- 
ness circles before we *$hall get the means 
of dealing adequately with this fraternal 
problem. We have not been accustomed to 
buying the securities of foreign lands, and 
there is no time to educate one hundred 
and ten million people in that problem. 
The problem is too urgent; the needs are 
too great; they are here. We have got to 
do something far more effective than that. 

It seems to me we must have some such 
organization which shall itself be in intimate 
and active daily touch with the countries 
who need our help and whom we desire to 
serve; that that company shall have a capi- 
tal, so large as to compel respect and con- 
fidence from the beginning; that it shall be 
supervised by the Federal Reserve Board, 
and thus have the added confidence of inti- 
mate touch with the Government, although 
I do not believe that the Government itself 
should have any further place in granting 
these credits. 

Such an organization, of such a character, 
so supervised should be able to offer quick 
credits all over the world, and nothing less 
than the whole round world will do, for we 
shall greatly err if we think of ourselves as 
limited in this master to Europe itself. It 
might be our duty in behalf of Belgium to 
help along in the Congo; it might be our 
duty in behalf of France to do something 
in Madagascar, to make some property there 
more profitable. It might be our duty to 
aid in Algeria. 

So I hope for a great organization which 
ought to have not less than five hundred 
million dollars capital in it — a billion would 
be better still, which will take the securities 
of nations, provinces. States, railways, cor- 
porations of all kinds, public utilities, and 
against these and supported by its own 
wealth, issue in this country at a current 
commercial rate of interest in small and 
large amounts its own debentures, so that 
Tom Jones, who has got fifty dollars, can 
buy a fiftv-dollar debenture and know that 
he is helping France to her feet and be glad 
of the knowledge. 

And these should be put upon a basis 
so broad, should be so disseminated in the 
country by an organization akin in its 
scope to our Liberty Loan organization that 
they should become household words every- 
where, for I take it that nothing less than 
several billion dollars is going to do the 
job as it ought to be done. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
RECONSTRUCTION 

The report of the American Commit- 
tee on Reconstruction thus summarized 



the economic needs of the respective 
countries : 



BELGIUM 

The Belgians need from us principally, 
first of all, money, the tools, coal, coke, 
oil, mining machinery, railroad engines and 
lumber. 

The state that because of the unfavorable 
rate of exchanges and because of our higher 
prices, expensive freights and slower deliver- 
ies they probably will be obliged to purchase 
in Germany goods which they would much 
prefer to purchase from us. 

They tell us that the work of reconstruc- 
tion in Belgium is proceeding rapidly; that 
their people have gone back to work in an 
exceedingly gratifying manner; that the 
present working day has been shortened to 
eight hours because of pressure from labor 
syndicates, but the unity efficiency is quite 
up to the pre-war standard. 

ITALY 

Italy’s reconstruction problem is princi- 
pally agricultural, due to the fact that 
about 90 per cent of her people are en- 
gaged in agriculture. They need agricul- 
tural machinery in considerable quantities, 
also machinery for ditch digging and grain- 
age work. They also need assistance in the 
rebuilding of the fisheries industry. 

Their need in the matter of housing their 
population is very great and they stress the 
importance of the employment of American 
expedients in rapid construction of work- 
men’s houses. 

They need coal, oil and a wide variety 
of lines, in the providing of which the United 
States should be able to play a most impor- 
tant part. 

They also need extensive assistance in 
connection with harbor improvements. 

In general, their needs for our goods are 
very considerable, and not the least of them 
is their need of money. 

ENGLAND 

England, as stated by their Reconstruc- 
tion Supplies Committee, has no reconstruc- 
tion problem which they are not fully 
qualified to take care of themselves. 

The problem of housing British laborers 
was discussed considerably, but without leav- 
ing the impression that we were to have any 
part in its solution. 

Their committee also discussed most in- 
terestingly the labor condition in England 
and, in a general way, those existing through- 
out Europe. The impression was conveyed 
that the labor problem in Europe, while 
serious, will be solved, and that the radical 
elements, though active at present, must in 
time yield to the recognized power of law 
and order. 

Reference was made also to the general 
problem of financing the requirements of the 
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more seriously injured of the European 
countries, and to the exceedingly important 
part which the United States naturally will 
play in this connection. 

FRANCE 

The French Committee on Reconstruction 
Supplies submitted a particularly complete 
report upon their situation. It presented 
an interesting and surprising statement of 
the reconstruction work which has already 
taken place in France, and tended to show 
that unemployment is diminishing rapidily, 
agricultural reconstruction has progressed 
substantially, the people of the country are 
going back to work in a most gratifying 
manner, transportation facilities, such as 
railroads and canals destroyed during the 
war, are rapidly approaching their pre-war 
condition, immense new public works, tran- 
sportation, drainage, harbors, etc., are being 
projected and, in general, the French situ- 
ation as regards industry and commerce is 
.far and away in advance of what is rather 
generally believed in this country to be the 
case. 

The French committee stressed the im- 
portance of proceeding along reconstruction 
lines which will recognize sound economic 
principles. They propose to buy where the 
ouying is best, and to sell where they can 
do so with greatest benefit to France. 

They emphasize the importance which 
their deposits of iron will represent in the 
work of French reconstruction, and referred 
to the great quantities of lumber, wheat, and 
other materials to be found in the French 
colonies and which could be transported to 
France in French ships. 

They need, as do Belgium and Italy, money, 
lumber, machinery, automatic car couplers 
and railroad signal systems and other im- 
provements in their transportation situa- 
tion, and a number of lines which, under 
other conditions, we might be able to pro- 
vide, but which as conditions are in most 
cases would be difficult, and in many cases 
impossible, to purchase from us, principally 
because of exchange difficulties and the high 
cost of transportation. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FINANCE AND 
CREDIT 

James S. Alexander, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce, New 
York, delivered a report as chairman of 
the Committee on Finance and credit, 
which was in part as follows: 

To the extent that long-term credits are 
required it is clear that special machinery 
must be set up and that while the commer- 
cial banker will have an important role to 
play, a large responsibility must rest with 
other elements in the population, notably 
the investment banker, the exporter, the pro- 



ducer of goods for export, and most im- 
portant of all, the American investor. 

To meet the problems of long time com- 
mercial credits your committee believes that 
organizations of the type contemplated in 
pending legislation constitute a valuable part 
of the new machinery needed to meet the 
present emergency. We have discussed at 
the conference the possibilities of corpora- 
tions formed under the provisions of the 
Edge bill, the principles of which have been 
endorsed by a committee of the American 
Bankers’ Association and other influential 
organizations. We recommend that steps 
be taken to expediate the speedy passage of 
that legislation. We have given study also 
to the powers of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion as a helpful agency in the present situ- 
ation. We believe further careful study 
should be given to both these agencies with 
a^Tiew to bringing about not Government 
initiative in this work, but rather to the es- 
tablishment of a co-operative relationship 
which will give help and encouragemnt to 
private initiative and increase the broadest 
confidence on the part of the public as a 
whole in the credit machinery to be set up. 

It should be stated again that no corpora- 
tion which may be set up can take the place 
of individual ingenuity and the wide variety 
of effort and skill on the part of business 
men and bankers, working out in detail with 
business men and bankers in Europe, specific 
transaction. Some of these may be individ- 
ually small. But the success of one will lead 
rapidly to the development of others, until 
in the aggregate the business done will be 
large. A return of this normal intercourse, 
we believe, is the ultimate objective desired 
on both sides of the water and should be 
constantly kept in mind and encouraged even 
while we are devoting ourselves so earnestly 
to providing unusual and temporary meas- 
ures to meet emergency needs. 

When such a corporation is established and 
is ready to issue its debentures, it is our be- 
lief that the securities to be offered to the 
American public should stand on their merit 
as an investment. We feel that if a se- 
curity is made available through the estab- 
lished investment selling machinery of the 
United States, on a business basis, that the 
American public will demonstrate that they 
have a deep interest on the grounds of 
friendship in the splendid peoples who bore 
the greatest share of the war, and with whom 
our soldiers fought side by side until victory 
was won. Nor will our people be unmindful 
of the fact that men, women and children 
in some sections of Europe will die of 
disease and starvation unless help is speedily 
forthcoming from us. And, finally, we be- 
lieve the investing public realizes that the 
world is suffering from the contagion of 
social unrest and radicalism, breeding a dis- 
regard for law and order which endangers 
the very existence of democratic institutions. 
It is to our interest to aid in re-establishing 
law and order everywhere. 
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Your committee is deeply impressed with 
the necessity of action which will meet as 
quickly as possible both the desires of our 
foreign friends and the wishes of our own 
people. There is no lack of desire to help. 
There is no lack of vision as to the deep 
and far-reaching significance of the prob- 
lem, not only from the point of view of 
America but from the point of view of the 
world. But your committee has found the 
utmost diversity of judgment and opinion 
among thoughtful men of wide experience 
in these matters as to the proper measures 
to be taken. And this is not unnatural. The 
world situation to-day presents the greatest 
financial problem of history. Never in 
peace or war has there been a situation in- 
volving on the one hand such a variety of 
widely divergent requirements, and on the 
other hand such a complication of difficulties 
In the way of meeting those requirements 
promptly and soundly. 

And yet with the very difficulty of the 
problem there goes a challenge to the skill, 
the ingenuity and the public spirit of Amer- 
ica. Business men and bankers can meet 
this situation if they have the active support 
of the nation, of labor, of the farmers, of 
the professional men and women, and of the 
press, and the sympathetic co-operation of 
public officials. It is a matter for study, 
for wise counsel, and for action which shall 
move forward in a sure and conclusive way 
because it is a right way. 

A correspondent thus summarizes 
the results of the conference: 

1. France, Italy and Belgium have indi- 
cated their need of approximately $1,500,- 
000,000 in materials in 1920, and detailed in- 
formation has been submitted to the Ameri- 



can committees for consideration as to means 
of financing exports. 

2. A permanent organization has been 
effected which will perpetuate unified effort 
on the part of the countries forming the 
League of Nations in solving the economic 
problems of the world. 

3. France has indicated a wish to obtain 
credits amounting to $500,000,000 to $700,- 
000,000 next year to cover her import re- 
quirements. She wants these credits funded 
for not less than ten years, including inter- 
est payments on existing debts. In order to 
obtain this she is willing to pay the current 
rate of interest, but as her needs are com- 
paratively well covered for the next six 
or seven months she intends to await a favor- 
able moment before applying for further 
loans. 

4. Italy has estimated a need of $800,- 
000,000 in credits for next year and she 
wants this funded until she is able to 
make payments out of indemnities received 
from Germany and Austria. She believes 
that within two or three years the adverse 
balance of trade will be corrected and that 
exchange will again rise to parity, at which 
time she can commence payment of her 
debts without the heavy discount of depreci- 
ated currency. 

5. Belgium needs about $100,000,000 in 
credits, but her delegates state that the 
country is resuming production so rapidly 
that she can begin repayment of her debts 
within two or three years. 

6. The British delegation has submitted 
no data as to requirements and no infor- 
mation as to needs for financing, evidently 
preferring to await developments or to con- 
tinue the flotation of loans through individ- 
ual banking firms as in the case of the 
recent $250,000,000 loan in New York. 
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An Employees Pension Fund 



T HE Bank of Italy in San Fran* 
cisco has worked out a pension 
scheme for its employees which 
will prove worthy of study by banks 
that are contemplating the adoption of 
such a plan. The rules governing the 
administration of the fund are as 
follows: 

A pension fund shall be created by the 
Bank by appropriations out of its profits 
from time to time, and shall be distributed 
in the manner set forth in the following 
paragraphs. All income earned on the pen- 
sion fund in excess of the annual require- 
ments shall be added to the principal of 
the fund. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The fund shall be administered by a Board 
of five Trustees, to be known as the Pen- 
sion Board, of which the President and 
First Vice-President of the Bank shall, ex- 
officio, be two of such members; the remain- 
ing three to be selected by the Board of 
Directors of the Bank to serve three years; 
the first members to be selected or appointed 
so that the term of one member shall ex- 
pire each year. Vacancies on the Board 
shall be filled by the Board of Directors of 
the Bank for the unexpired term. The Pen- 
sion Board shall control the investment of 
the fund and the payment of pensions, and 
shall make such rules from time to time as 
may be necessary, subject to the approval 
of the Board of Directors. 

OFFICERS 

The Pension Board shall elect a Chairman 
and a Secretary from among its members. 

QUORUM 

A majority of the Pension Board shall 
constitute a quorum for all purposes. 

pension 

The amount of pension payable annually 
to an employee shall be computed at two 
per cent of the average annual salary paid 
to the employee for the last three years of 
his service multiplied by the number of years 
of service; provided, however, that no pen- 
sion shall exceed thirty-five fiftieths of such 
average salary, and shall in no event exceed 
Five Thousand ($5,000) Dollars annually; 
provided, further, that nothing herein shall 



prevent the Directors of the Bank from re- 
warding by an additional annual allowance 
any employee who has rendered specially 
meritorious and valuable service to the Bank. 

eligibility-pension age 

Unless otherwise ordered by the Board of 
Directors, all employees are eligible to the 
benefits of the pension. 

Any employee on attaining the age of 
sixty-five years shall retire from the service 
of the Bank and be entitled to a pension H 
he has been twenty years in the service, un- 
less the Bank may wish him to continue in 
its service and he consents thereto. 

Employees entitled to pension hereunder 
shall be entitled to such pension for life. 

SERVICE 

Th term of service shall be reckoned from 
the date the employee entered the service of 
the Bank, and temporary leave of absence 
on account of illness shall not be considered 
as a break in the continuity of service unless 
such absence shall exceed six consecutive 
months, when the time absent in excess of 
six months shall be deducted in computing 
the length of service. Any employee leaving 
the service of the Bank, voluntarily or other- 
wise, who shall thereafter be re-employed, 
shall be considered as a new T employee with 
respect to the pension system ; provided, 
how’ever, that employees w T ho entered the 
service of the United States during the 
World War and who immediately upon re- 
turn from such service re-entered the ser- 
vice of the Bank shall not be considered as 
new employees, and shall not have deducted 
from their term of service the length of 
time absent. 

The term of service shall be reckoned from 
any bank which may have been or may 
hereafter be merged into the Bank of Italy 
shall be reckoned from October 17, 1904, if 
then in the service of such bank, or from any 
subsequent date of entering such service, 
provided the service shall have been contin- 
uous. 

INSURANCE PROVISIONS 

Subject to the provisions following, the 
widow of a deceased pensioner shall be 
eligible during her lifetime to receive a pen- 
sion of an amount not exceeding one-half 
the pension which her husband would have 
been eligible to receive or was in receipt of, 
as the case may be, at the time of his death, 
such pension to cease in case of her re- 
marriage. 
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The lawful children of a deceased pen- 
sioner who survive both their parents shall, 
so long as they are under the age of eighteen 
and unmarried, be eligible to receive to- 
gether a pension of an amount not exceeding 
one-half the pension which their father 
would have been eligible to receive or was 
in receipt of, as the case my be, at the 
time of his death; the amount payable to the 
said children to be paid in such proportions 
and to such persons as the Pension Board 
may from time to time decide, and the 
interest of each child in the pension to 
cease upon his or her attaining the age of 
eighteen or upon prior death or marriage. 

The widow of a pensioner who shall have 
married him after he became a pensioner 
and the children of such marriage shall not 
be eligible to receive any pension or other 
payment from the fund. 

The amount of the pension which the 
widow, or surviving lawful children under 
the age of eighteen, of a pensioner, shall be 
eligible to receive under these rules shall be 
computed on the following basis: If the 

wife be not more than ten years younger 
than her husband the pension may be 50 
per cent of the pension which the husband 
or father would have been eligible to re- 
ceive or was in receipt of, as the case may 
be, at the time of his death; if she be 
over ten years and not exceeding fifteen 
years younger, 40 per cent; if over fifteen 
and not exceeding twenty years younger, 
30 per cent; if over twenty and not exceed- 
ing twenty-five years younger, 20 per cent; 
if over twenty-five and not exceeding thirty 1 ' 
years younger, 10 per cent. The widow 1 or 
children shall not be eligible to receive any 
pension if the wife be over thirty years 
younger than her husband. 



In special cases the Board of Directors 
may, upon recommendation of the Pension 
Board, grant a pension to any employee or 
member of his family, the amount, term and 
conditions of payment being in the absolute 
discretion of the Board of Directors. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

The term employee, as used herein, in- 
cludes all officers. 

In the event of a pensioned employee 
taking other employment permission of the 
Pension Board must first be obtained or 
his pension will be forfeited. 

Any employee upon the pension roll may 
be called upon at any time by the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Directors to give 
the Bank the benefit of his knowledge or 
experience. 

In case of insolvency or bankruptcy, or 
conviction of a felony or misdemeanor, or 
of misconduct on the part of any pensioner 
the Pension Board may suspend or terminate 
any pension allowance. 

The establishment of the pension system, 
granting of pensions or any action of the 
Board of Directors of the Bank or of the 
Pension Board now or hereafter shall not 
be he’d or construed as a contract or as a 
consideration for employment or as con- 
ferring any legal rights upon any employee 
or any other person, the pension system be- 
ing a purely voluntary provision on the part 
of the Bank. The Bank through its 
Board of Directors, also distinctly re- 
serves its right to alter, amend or discon- 
tinue the pension system. 

Pension allowance shall be non-assignable 
and any transfer or pledge of same will not 
be recognized by the Pension Board and shall 
act as a forfeiture of the pension. 
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A Unique Filing System 



M ISS IRENE WILLIAMS, sec- 
retary to President Harry H. 
Merrick of the Great Lakes 
Trust Company, Chicago, has evolved 
and put into practical operation a 
unique card index system for the bank, 
in which all of many card index lists 
may be kept in a single file and by 
which the entire lot may be sorted into 
any one of a dozen classificationr within 
a few minutes. 

By the operation of the scheme, an 
officer of the bank may ask for the 
name of all of the business prospects 



in Des Moines, Iowa, or all of the gro- 
cers of Des Moines, Iowa, on that list, 
or perhaps for a list of the grocers of 
Des Moines, Iow’a, who are investment 
customers of the bank and whose names 
begin with “G" — and Miss Williams 
could fill a request even as unusual as 
this within ten minutes. 

The chief burden of the new depart- 
ment is carried by a special tabulating 
machine card sorting machine. On the 
right hand half of each card is a col- 
lection of numbers. Every classifica- 
tion on the card is represented by a code 
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number and the corresponding number 
is punched out of the right hand half 
of the card. Thus, each state has a 
number, each town, each of ninety-nine 
divisions of business and professions 
and many other classifications are simi- 
larly numbered. 

If an officer wants a list of the law- 
yers who are stockholders of the bank, 
the sorting machine is merely set to 
selecting only cards numbered "59” in 
the column designating professions, and 
number "8” in the circulation classifi- 
cation which means stockholders. The 
list is then poured into the mill and in a 
few minutes out come names of all of 
the lawyers who are stockholders of the 
Great Lakes Trust Company, and noth- 



ing else. Every time any list is used for 
any purpose the card is stamped with 
a number designating the letter, circu- 
lar or other matter sent out. Thus the 
system shows an exact and complete rec- 
ord of what has been done as to solici- 
tation of business from any individual, 
group, or combination of groups of in- 
dividuals. 

Similar systems have been arranged 
for credit companies or departments, 
and for insurance companies or other 
corporations having use of masses of 
detailed statistical information. It is 
the first time the scheme has been 
adapted to the use of the new business 
department of a bank, so far as is 
known. 



A Woman Who Made Good 




MISS SARAH GEE 

Fourth & First National Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 
This War Worker did her work so well that her 
hank could not afford to replace her with a man when 
the war was over. 



M ISS SARAH GEE came to the 
Fourth and First National 
Bank of Nashville, Tenn., When 
the first call for volunteers took a num- 
ber of the men. She started in the 
transit department, where her accuracy 
and speed and power to concentrate 
made her valuable. She worked here 
some weeks, and more men left. A 
clerk was needed in the discount depart- 
ment. She was taken. With faithful 
application she handled notes as effi- 
ciently as she had handled checks. Then, 
came a day when a radical change came 
over the bank. The establishing of a 
large Government powder plant near 
the city brought into the bank many 
strangers and much money and business. 
It was necessary to keep the bank open 
Saturday evenings to accommodate the 
workers. Sarah Gee was so interested 
in learning new things that she hung 
around on Saturday evenings till one 
of the tellers took notice of her eager 
and inquiring face and jokingly asked 
"Want to learn how to be a teller?'*’ 
Sarah was inside the cage without fur- 
ther invitation and soon learned the 
intricacies of the receiving teller's job. 
She handled money as efficiently as she 
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had handled checks. Every Saturday 
night found Sarah in the bank and on 
the first night that a regular teller 
failed to turn up she went into the cage 
and served. So within a month when it 
became necessary to fill all the receiv- 
ing cages with women Sarah was 
chosen. 

She was so happy and so interested in 
her work that it took the bank police and 
three officials to make her close up and 
go to luncheon when banking hours 
were over. She was proud of her job. 

When the armistice was signed and 
the boys began to return there was talk 
that the girl tellers would lose out. 
Sarah began to look serious and one day 
she was found with tears in her eyes. 



Being happy in her work she did it 
so pleasantly and so efficiently that she 
made friends of her patrons. Later 
when it was thought best to adopt the 
dual system, the girls were replaced by 
men of experience, since they had to 
pay as well as receive. All the girls were 
transferred to other positions with the 
exception of little Sarah Gee. Why 
didn't she go, too? Because her patrons 
rose up in a* body and demanded that 
she be kept to serve them. She had made 
good! Now you will find her side by 
side with a line of tellers in the com- 
mercial department, faithful and in- 
terested in her work. Never too tired 
to be courteous, accommodating and 
bright. 



The Future of Financial Advertising 



T EN years ago there were few 
bankers or advertising experts, 
for that matter, who foresaw the 
remarkable growth and development 
which financial advertising was destined 
to experience. At the recent Advertis- 
ing Convention at New Orleans, the 
financial advertisers were very much in 
evidence and their meetings were better 
attended than any of the other sections 
or departments of the Associated Clubs. 

One of the most interesting papers 
read at this convention was that of Ed- 
ward Bird Wilson, president of Edward 
Bird Wilson, Inc., New York. Mr. 
Wilson is a financial advertising ex- 
pert and bankers will find his views on 
the future of this branch of their busi- 
ness both interesting and helpful. 

Mr. Wilson said: 

“What of the Night?” was asked of 
the watchman on the wall in days long 
past, and ever we hear the echo of that 
question. We advertising men are watch- 
men'on the walls of business and we should 
recognize the rieht of business men to ask 
us “What of the night?” — “What of the 
morrow?” 

We financial advertising men have a spec- 



ial responsibility as lookouts on the parapets 
of business, because the financial institu- 
tions are the outpost bulwarks of all busi- 
ness j and their safety, their security, are 
essential to the safety, the security or all 
business. 

HOW CAN WE KNOW ABOUT THE FUTUBE ? 

What of tomorrow? How can we know 
anything about the future? One of the most 
important functions of history is to point 
out paths in the unknown future. History 
consists of what has happened and is hap- 
pening; it enfolds the past and the present 
One does not have to be a prophet in order 
to determine a wise course for the future 
AH one has to be is a faithful learner of 
past and current lessons. I sav learner 
advisedly because many persons study with- 
out learning. 

WHAT OF YESTERDAY’S FINANCIAL ADVERTISING ? 

To look ahead into financial advertising, 
then, we have only to lenrn what has hap- 
pened and is happening in that field of 
history. 

To answer “What of tomorrow?” we must 
first answer “What of yesterday?” and 
“What of today?” 

Well, what of yesterday? Yesterday, yes- 
termonth, yesteryear Financial Advertising 
was in its swaddling clothes of false conser- 
vatism, conventional meaningless, fear of 
criticism, lack-courage of convictions. 
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Yesteryear Financial Advertising had not 
the strength to cry out in real human voice 
and accents the truths it wanted to utter, so 
bound was it by its swaddlings. It was al- 
most as helpless as an Egyptian mummy. 

Yesteryear some of the fathers, mothers 
(real and foster), nurses, doctors and spec- 
ialists began to question whether Financial 
Advertising was worth trying to save, so 
feeble and inarticulate was it, half smothered 
in its bindings. But there were those who 
had faith in the child and declared that if 
some of the wrappings that encased it were 
removed, if it were properly nourished and 
nursed, it would grow into lusty, healthy, 
strong-lunged, strong-voiced youth and even 
attain to manhood’s virile estate. 

WHO WAS THE FATHER OF FINANCIAL ADVER- 
TISING 

I am not going to try to identify to you 
the parents of Financial Advertising. Prob- 
ably each one of you has his own theory 
about the parentage of the child. Fred Ells- 
worth has been accused of being the father 
of Financial Advertising, and one friend of 
his who heard the rumor said: “That may 
account for the general homeliness of Finan- 
cial Advertising.” My own opinion is that 
Fred is only one of many foster fathers 
who have helped to bring up the child and 
that the facial resemblance which some have 
noticed is due to close association in child- 
hood rather than to blood relationship. A 
banker in St. Louis once confessed to me 
in a burst of confidence that he was the 
father of Financial Advertising, but I am in- 
clined to think that he was misinformed by 
somebody, perhaps by one of the nurses. 

There is a man in Cleveland who has 
been mentioned in connection with the origin 
of Financial Advertising, but I do not be- 
lieve he is old enough to claim the honor. 

However that may be, it took a lot of 
doctoring and nursing and mothering and 
fathering to bring the baby through his 
early years and to present him to the 
business world of today as a full-grown, 
honest, hard-working, straightforward, full- 
voiced man of affairs and accomplishments. 

FINANCIAL ADVERTISING HAS GROWN UP 

That once half-smothered voice of infancy 
has developed to a basso profundo of widest 
range that can be heard when necessary 
around the world; that once feeble chi’d that 
struggled in vain against his swaddlings has 
attained to full power of strength and wields 
at times a mighty pen and a mighty sword 
of truth; that once shrinking creature that 
cringed and blushed when anyone of finan- 
cial standing looked straight at him now 
faces the world open-countenanced, honest 
and unafraid — unafraid even of his parents, 
doctors and nurses; unafraid even of those 
unirracious old-school bankers who do not 
like Financial Advertising and delieht to re- 
call his childhood davs in order to disparage 
and humiliate him — “You are getting too up- 



pish; I can remember when you were not 
even tolerated in conservative banking 
circles” — that sort of taik, you know. But 
Financial Advertising, now sure of himself, 
laughs at old-school scruples and replies: 
“ That was in the dear dead days beyond 
recall.” 

Yesterday, yesteryear, Financial Advertis- 
ing grew and grew by being properly fed 
(with fair-sized appropriations, albeit there 
were times of famine when he went hungry), 
by being taught how to give expression to 
his thoughts, bv learning to think before 
trying to speak, by being doctored and 
nursed and fathered and mothered, and at 
times sternly disciplined. 

GREATEST GROWTH DURING THE WAR 

You will admit, I think, that Financial 
Advertising made his greatest growth and 
development after the great war began. In 
common with many other youngsters he sud- 
denly leaped from boyhood to the full- 
fledged strength and capacity of grown 
manhood. Financial Advertising suddenly 
had to assume heavy responsibilities and he 
tackled them like a man. He had to help 
to sell billions and billions of war bonds 
and raise millions and millions of war con- 
tributions. Not even the keenest bond sales- 
man with an honor record can deny that 
Financial Advertising was an everywbere- 
present, all powerful assistant salesman and 
solicitor; the collossal task of marketing 
war securities and gathering war funds could 
not have been accomplished but for the 
stupendous work done by this young giant 
whom some would have allowed to die in the 
cradle. 

You cannot know the futirre of Financial 
Advertising without knowing his history. 
You can know the most important part of 
his history if you know what he did from 
1914, when the great war started, until today, 
when we are trying to get it stopped. 

FINANCIAL ADVERTISING AND OUR ALLIES 

Financial Advertising’s first great work 
was done of course in the countries of our 
allies, where vast sums of money were 
raised by his suddenly-awakened energy and 
ingenuity. With his buoyant, youthful won- 
derful enthusiasm he touched the hearts 
of misers and spendthrifts alike and made 
men and women by millions lay their offer- 
ings of loans and gifts upon the altar of 
humanity’s freedom. He shook off for the 
time being every vestige of the wrappings 
with which some of his foster-parents and 
nurses had persisted in still hampering him — 
false conservatism, fear of criticism, lack- 
courage, conventional meaningle«snes c — and 
stood out strong-armed and limbed, honest- 
faced, square-jawed, and with a new lirht of 
a new spirit in his eyes, and he did things 
that for daring made financial men gasp and 
wonder. They wondered still more when 
they saw that what Financial Advertising did 
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accomplished what he intended to do — 
burned home the lessons of the cause in the 
hearts of men and set them aflame for 
liberty and justice. Billions of pounds 
sterling, billions of francs, billions of lire, 
and billions of yen were raised by Financial 
Advertising to wage the war against Ger- 
many’s unrighteous might before the United 
States came into the fight. 

FINANCIAL ADVERTISING AND UNCLE SAM 

When Uncle Sam took a hand and Persh- 
ing’s crusaders sailed to join the battle. 
Financial Advertising seemed to reach the 
maximum of power and tenacity of purpose 
and nothing was too difficult to attempt, 
nothing too difficult to accomplish. 

Bankers, financiers who had pursued a 
laissez-faire policy became a militant, ag- 
gressive army under the strong leadership of 
Financial Advertising. They turned their 
establishments inside out to accommodate 
our young friend, because he was working 
heart and soul for Uncle Sam and the 
Great Cause. 

It would be unkind perhaps to remind 
you of the many things that Financial Ad- 
vertising led the financial houses into doing 
to further the' war financing. They did 
things for their country that they would 
not have dreamed of doing for themselves. 
They used methods of advertising that per- 
haps would not be suitable for them to use 
in advertising any selfish private interests. 
The important thing is that they learned 
something about the wisdom and power of 
financial advertising that they could not have 
learned in a life-time of normal business. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES AND MOTIVES 

It might be unkind, I say, to review the 
great things that Financial Advertising did 
or caused to be done during those tremen- 
dous years 1914 to 1918, but I believe you 
will bear with me if I point out some funda- 
mental principles underlying what was done 
and of the greatest importance in taking the 
measure of Financial Advertising and in 
determining what he will do tomorrow. 

Financial Advertising’s work for the great 
cause of human liberty was characterized 
by the following motives: 

First: Money for the cause. 

Second: 7eal for the cause. 

Third: Help for the cause. 

Fourth: Cooperation for the cause. 

Fifth: Love for the cause. 

Sixth: Affection for those working for 
the cause. 

Seventh: Brotherhood for humanity. 

MONET FOR THE CAUSE 

First in order, money had to be raised in 
vast quantities. The making of money and 
the gathering of money have e'er been a 
great motive in making men exert themselves. 
Never before in humanity’s history had so 



much money been necessary to carry on an 
enterprise. The effort, therefore, had to be 
commensurately prodigious. Financial Ad- 
vertising measured his strength against the 
task and found he was equal to it. 

ZEAL FOR TIIE CAUSE 

Zeal that has made men walk into the 
dens of lions and into streams of liquid fire 
and into clouds of tormenting gasses actu- 
ated the financial men who worked behind 
the lines. Financial Advertising, inspired 
by their zeal, showed a courage of convic- 
tion that he had never manifested before — 
a burning, melting zeal that dissolved all 
opposition of selfishness and made men give 
and lend as they never did before and 

HELP FOR THE CAUSE 

Help for the cause came from every 
quarter. Little slum babies in arms of 
shabby mothers dropped their pennies in the 
Red Cross hat. Mothers who had given 
their own flesh and blood to the cause 
hastened to give their mite of copper and 
silver that the war might be won for lasting 
peace; millionaires whose hearts had been 
touched, put their millions into the chest; 
all classes came with their help to the cause. 
That universal help helped mightily to in- 
spire Financial Advertising to greater and 
greater efforts. 

COOPERATION FOR THE CAUSE 

Cooperation — had anything like it ever 
been seen before? Men and women who had 
thought in class and worked in c’ass learned 
to think in mass and to work in mass. 
Strangest sight of all, perhaps, was the 
bankers and other financial men working 
together. You know the story. I need not 
remind you of the magnificent cooperation 
of the various financial interests, local, na- 
tional and international, to bring to your 
mental vision a picture of rival bank presi- 
dents working together like partners, of 
heads of rival financial syndicates pooling 
interests and forgetting selfish ends in the 
great cause. Financial Advertising, seeing 
this inspiring sight, spurred his Pegasus to 
loftier heights than he had ever dreamed. 

LOVE FOR THE CAUSE 

Love for the cause — the greatest of all 
human passions, the moving power of the 
universe, the driving power of mankind, 
filled the hearts of millions upon millions 
and made them give of their blood, their 
strength, their time and their mon°v. Fi- 
nancial Advertising caught the spirit of 
love for the cause and his posters and news- 
paper advertisements and booklets were a 
mandate of devotion that made them reach 
the hearts of million who cried out: “Here I 
am and here are my possessions which I give 
for love of the cause.” 
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AFFECTION FOE THOSE WORKING FOE THE CAUSE 

Love for the cause created affection be- 
tween those working for the cause and 
friendship like David and Jonathan’s sprang 
up among the workers. Men learned to know 
one another as never before. They saw the 
love of humanity and country burning strong 
in the other fellows’ breasts and were drawn 
to them by a common devotion. Financial 
Advertising’s followers shared in this feel- 
ing and acquired a greater, stronger liking 
for one another. 

BROTHERHOOD FOE HUMANITY 

Brotherhood feelings for humanity at 
large were engendered as never before in 
human history. Humanity’s heart beats were 
examined by experts and found to be about 
the same all over the world, with the sad 
exception of that part of humanity that had 
lost its humanity. It came home to men 
all over the world that all men are kin and 
children of the same All-Father. Financial 
Advertising quickly discovered that he could 
touch the heartstrings of all branches of the 
human race and get the same harmonious 
sounds of money, seal, help, cooperation and 
love for a great cause. 

I repeat that to understand the history 
of Financial Advertising we need understand 
only the past few years, because those crucial 
years have made a full-powered man of bun, 
a giant in power, vision and purpose, who 
can never turn back. We have seen the mo- 
tives working with and within Financial Ad- 
vertising that have made of him the fully- 
developed creature of might and service he 
is today. 

WHAT OF TODAY’S FINANCIAL ADVEETT8I NC f 

Well, what of today? You have only to 
look at the works of Financial Advertising 
today to know what he is and to realize 
that he is the product of his mighty war 
experiences. 

Today Financial Advertising is using the 
knowledge born of the war financing and ac- 
quired in war finance advertising. Billions 
of after the war financing has already been 
accomplished with comparative ease and Fi- 
nancial Advertising’s wisdom and might 
have everywhere been used to help distribute 
the burden to the millions of small investors. 

Not as in pre-war days Financial Ad- 
vertising going about in sackcloth and ashes, 
but in full and shining armor of light and 
truth he stalks the pages of magazines and 
newspapers and parades across the street 
car cards and billboards today. 

F’nancial advertisements today are full of 
interest and vitality. Many of them are 
beautifullv illustrated and compete in inter- 
est' with the advertisements of enterprising 
manufacturers and merchants. You will 
agree with me, I believe, tint Financial Ad- 
vertising can never po back to the old in- 
nocuous days of swaddling clothes, of sack- 



cloth and ashes, to the old days of unimagin- 
ative, inarticulate and unproductive utter- 
ances like those of “an infant crying in the 
night.” 

Today is a new day for Financial Adver- 
tising and tomorrow will be a better day. 

WHAT OF TOMORROWS FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING? 

What of tomorrow? Let us look into the 
immediate future by recalling the experi- 
ences and trend of the recent past. 

FINANCIAL ADVERTISING MUST RAISE TH1 
MONEY 

Financial Advertising has learned how to 
get the money out of the millions of little 
channels into the fewer bigger channels for 
increasing production. It is but a logical 
step from selling Liberty Bonds and other 
war securities to selling municipals and in- 
dustrials and railroads and utilities and sav- 
ings accounts. Financial Advertising has 
learned how to get money for worthy enter- 
prises and one of his greatest accomplish- 
ments in the near future, we can easily be- 
lieve, will be to gather into the channels 
for constructive investment the millions of 
small bits of capital that should be used for 
investment, and akin to that great accom- 
lishment will be the work of inducing mil- 
ons of persons to save in order that they 
may have little and big bits of capital to 
pour into the treasury for the sake of the 
general prosperity. 

FINANCIAL ADVERTISING MUST HAVE ZEAL 
FOR THE CAUSE 

Financial Advertising found that zeal for 
a great cause accomplished miracles of hero- 
ism ®nd unselfishness. A great cause is not 
lacking now, a cause as great as that which 
led millions of men and billions of money 
to battle. I mean the cause of World-Re- 
construction in which America must have 
so great a part and in which financial men 
must be leaders and in which financial ad- 
vertising men must be leaders of the leaders. 
Financial Advertising must be fired with the 
same degree and quality of zeal that made 
him so mighty and useful during the war. 
There must be no tiring, no relenting, no 
let up in the ardor with which we pursue 
the path of duty and patriotism. For the 
world must be revived and reconstructed, 
and money, monet,, MONEY must be gath- 
ered and conserved for that purpose. Let 
us tackle the job with a zeal worthy of the 
followers of Financial Advertising, inspired 
by a Great Cause. 

FINANCIAL ADVERTISING MUST HAVE HELP 
FOR THE CAUSE 

• Help for the cause will not- be wanting 
or even scarce. Financial and other busi- 
ness men, with a few deplorable exceptions, 
are keenly alive to the needs of the world 
and the demands of the crisis. Financial 
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Advertising now has the support of the 
great leaders of the financial world and the 
others can be counted on to follow the lead- 
ers. Let Financial Advertising help with 
all his might and he will And, I firmly be- 
lieve, the necessary support and help of the 
financial world. 

FINANCIAL ADVERTISING MUST HAVE COOPERA- 
TION FOR THE CAUSE 

All signs of recent history and present 
happenings point to a greater degree of 
cooperation among financial advertising men. 
They are exchanging ideas and holding con- 
ferences and studying the situation together. 
Team-work may be assuredly looked for on 
a greater scale than ever. In helping the 
Government and the allied cause Financial 
Advertising’s followers have learned that it 
pays to help one another. One of the sig- 
nificant facts is a tendency toward commun- 
ity efforts by banking institutions. There is 
a strong sentiment today, for instance, for 
a national campaign of advertising to sell 
the Trust Company Idea to the public at 
large, in order that the individual advertis- 
ing of all trust companies may be more 
fruitful of results and that many more per- 
sons may be brought to know the great ad- 
vantages of trust company administration of 
estates. The efforts of national and state 
banks to take on trusteeship powers are 
being welcomed by the broader-minded trust 
company managers as having a tendency to 
increase trust business all around. In candid 
cooperation lies a great measure of Finan- 
cial Advertising’s future efforts and suc- 
cesses. 

FINANCIAL ADVERTISING MUST HAVE LOVE 
FOR THE CAUSE 

Patriotism, which is another name for love 
of country and cause, must and will be a 
powerful motive in the future activities of 
Financial Advertising. We can all work 
successfully for a cause we love, and surely 
we can love the great cause of healing the 
wounds of humanity, of reconstructing a 
war-trodden world, of placing America on 
a sure foundation of true world leadership. 
Financial Advertising has a task to do in 
this great work, the importance of which we 
financial advertising men may not fully real- 



ize, and I beg of you to consider most 
thoughtfully your relationship in this mat- 
ter. Know the cause and you will love it; 
love it and you will work for it with all 
your heart and all your strength and Finan- 
cial Advertising will be enabled to accom- 
plish his great tasks of the future with great 
success and credit. 

FINANCIAL ADVERTISING MUST HAVE AFFECTION 
FOR FELLOW-WORKERS IN THE CAUSE 

Stronger bonds of affection among mem- 
bers of the same fraternity will enable 
Financial Advertising to do greater things. 
Men who fight side by side learn to like 
one another. Men who work side by side in 
the same cause learn to like one another, 
if they forget themselves in their devotion 
to the common purpose. This Financial 
Advertisers Association has helped, is help- 
ing and will help to bring about a better 
understanding among financial advertising 
workers, and that means a greater liking 
for one another, greater zeal, greater help, 
greater cooperation, greater love for the 
great cause and greater accomplishments in 
bringing into the Reconstruction Treasury 
the billions of money needed. 

FINANCIAL ADVERTISING MUST HAVE THE 

FEELING OF BROTHERHOOD FOR HUMANITY 

In conclusion let me say that I believe the 
Brotherhood of Humanity Idea must under- 
lie all future business efforts that will or 
can have permanent success. To be eminent- 
ly successful financial advertising men we 
have got to understand human nature and 
know how to appeal to the nobler side of 
human nature. If we know humanity really, 
we will have a feeling of brotherhood for it, 
and if we have that feeling highly developed 
as a foundation for our thought and writing, 
we will be able to talk to men and women 
in human-heart language that they can un- 
derstand and that will move them to do the 
right thing in this great world crisis. 

If this talk has seemed too much like a 
sermon and lacking in practical, concrete 
suggestions, please forgive me on the ground 
that I am a member of the Brotherhood of 
Financial Advertising Men — the Financial 
Advertisers Association. 
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The Laws of Modern Production 

By Baron du Marais, Director Credit Lyonnais, Paris 



Shortage of production causes the sufferings of the 
world. 

Production does not depend upon the workingman 
alone. A weaver in India produces barely several inches 
of coarse cloth as a result of an entire day’s work. 

Production does not depend upon the director of indus- 
try alone. Without capital he can not utilize his machines. 

Production does not depend upon capital alone. Capi- 
tal without the workingman and the director of industry 
would be sterile. 

Production depends rather upon the harmonious com- 
bination of workers, technical knowledge and capital. 
It is the fruit of these three elements. 

In order to have work well paid, its output must 
be large. Human effort must be directed and co- 
ordinated through the intelligence and technical knowl- 
edge of the head of the enterprise. Production mu:t be 
multiplied by the use of the machine, which is the issue 
of capital. 

Every increase in wages that does not carry with it a 
corresponding increase in production raises the cost of 
living. It is but a deceptive phantom. When everyone 
will be brought to a realization of this point, it will mean 
that the chief part of economic difficulties has been solved 
or at least lessened and that an important step forward 
has been taken towards social progress. 
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Aircraft Development Financially 

Neglected 



By MOIS H. AVRAM, M. E., President Aeronautical Society 

of America 



P RIDE and vanity are weaknesses 
which might well be pardoned 
in Americans when considering 
aviation in heavier than air machines 
as it is practised today. Whatever of 
progress or advancement in aircraft 
development other nations have achiev- 
ed, while admirable, is the direct result 
of American genius and the man who 
propounded this marvelous development 
in its first practical phase, after scores 
of others through scores of years had 
failed, is now living and is not fifty 
years of age. 

But America is the home of great 
achievements and she has mothered 
almost all the great commercial inven- 
tions of the earth of first importance. 
The steamboat, telegraph, telephone, 
cable, phonograph, moving pictures, 
the automobile and the present high 
development of modern railroad trans- 
portation, to say nothing of the thou- 
sands of our contributions to the use 
of arts and sciences which have done 
more to raise humanity to a higher 
plane of civilization and advancement 
in the past one hundred years than 
thousands of generations of world 
history and activity had accomplished, 
are all products of American creative 
genius. Hence, perhaps, the reason 
why Americans have come to look un- 
stirred and with equanimity upon de- 
velopments of first importance in world 
progress — have come, in fact, to regard 
the most transc Tiding achievements in 
the light of the commonplace. Familiar 
ity if not breeding contempt, does at 
least in this case breed neglect. 

The great war into which we were 
plunged by inscrutable fate disclosed 
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to the world, and to ourselves, probably 
for the first time the full power of 
accomplishment , of which the United 
States was capable, and yet, when the 
war ended “we had not yet begun to 
fight/’ nor yet accomplish. Any one 
of a dozen of the great achievements 
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which the United States accomplished 
in the last two years of the great con- 
flict might cause the world to marvel, 
and even ourselves now that we get 
time to think of them. The rapidity 
with which we raised and trained 
an army of 5,000,000 men and put 
2,000,000 on the field of battle, the 
speed with which our industries were 
marshalled and organized for the cause 
of war until they were supplying not 
only the needs of our own armies but 
in a large measure the needs of our 
Allies, the ease with which we raised 
twenty-two billions of dollars to finance 
our own war efforts and strengthen the 
weakened financial condition of our 
comrade countries, all are achievements 
at which to marvel. 

ONE GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 

But there is one outstanding achieve- 
ment which has never been given the 
full light of publicity and of which 
the public as a whole is ignorant. Due 
largely to the fact that while the war 
was on secrecy was of vital importance. 
Since the armistice the necessity for its 
development is no longer urgent and 
as a consequence has fallen into some- 
what of neglect if not of total forget- 
fulness, and it was not so many months 
ago either that it was the pivotal 
point of the greatest hub-bub, furore, 
criticism and investigation of any of 
our war activities. Namely, aviation. 

As a matter of fact when the arm- 
istice was signed the United States 
was ready to launch on the western 
front the greatest and most effective 
armada of airplanes the world or war- 
ring armies had ever seen. They re- 
presented the most advanced develop- 
ment in aircraft construction ever 
achieved. They were of a type em- 
bodying all the best features of the 
composite efforts of England, France 
and Italy, plus the scientific knowledge, 
engineering skill and constructive ex- 
cellence of American creative genius 
and originality. They had cost the 
country approximately one billion dol- 
lars, but they were the best in the 
world. Not satisfied with the designs 



and experience of three years in in- 
tensive development and building of 
airplanes which our Allies had to offer 
our fervent and capricious minds set 
about developing something better. We 
were in the conflict to devour science 
as it then stood and disgorge promptly 
thereafter superior science. We did, 
but the end of the war also terminated 
the necessity for further effort. But 
what became of the net result of our 
attempts ? 

HAS DEVELOPMENT ENDED? 

To this day that is a question about 
which no one is certain. A billion 
dollars has been spent, but how? That 
too is a question which people with 
retentive memories are asking. We 
hear rumors and baseless charges of 
waste and even ruthless destruction but 
there is no answer forthcoming, at 
least from the Government. To all 
intents and purposes the development 
of aviation and aircraft construction 
of this country seems to have ended 
not only with the war but for all time. 
On every hand, however, we are daily 
receiving object lessons of the fore- 
handedness and forsightedness of 
European and other countries of the 
world who are making use of the know- 
ledge and science gained in the develop- 
ment of aircraft for purposes of war 
to adapt them to the purposes of com- 
merce, industry and commercial flying. 
Here in the United States we hear 
nothing but silence and A wrinkled 
brow of annoyance when we venture to 
suggest that we do likewise. 

Persons thoughtful of the value of 
aviation and aircraft development as 
a contribution to the future commercial 
relations and intercourse of nations, 
and as a means of transportation with- 
in our own national boundaries are 
constantly recommending that some- 
thing be done. As far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned all recommendations 
to this effect seem to fall upon deaf 
ears and encounter a lethargy of action 
which seems to indicate that aviation 
in this country has been relegated to 
an untimely and unwarranted demise. 
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Is that the fate that aviation deserves 
at the hands of the land of its birth, 
or are we mistaken as to the Govern- 
ment's activities in regard to the de- 
velopment of aircraft for commercial 
usage ? 

DEFINITE METHOD OF PROCEDURE 
NECESSARY 

As the president of the Aeronautical 
Society of America, and for a long 
time prior to my accession to that 
position, I have continually through 
articles in leading newspapers and 
periodicals of the country, and in ad- 
dresses before various civic, scientific 
and commercial bodies, urged the 
necessity for outlining a definite method 
of procedure with regard to commercial 
development of aviation. I have also 
made suggestions which I feel sure if 
adopted by the Government would form 
the nucleus for the formation of such 
a program around which could be built 
a very definite mode of action. So far 
it would seem mine has been a voice 
howling in the wilderness. 

By that I do not mean to infer that 
Government is entirely to blame. There 
seems to be a rather firmly set opinion 
in the public mind that the Government 
alone is responsible for the failure to 
evolve some comprehensive plan of 
aircraft development. Such is far 
from the case, as the Government limits 
itself to inter-state interference and 
regulation in all things, but when it 
comes to the general development of 
aviation in this country the individual 
states have much of the jurisdiction or 
within state control and regulation. 

ONE WAY OF UTILIZING MATERIAL 

There is nothing to deter the Federal 
Government, however, from assuming 
leadership and laying the foundation 
which will encourage the various states, 
counties, cities and moneyed individuals 
to participate and financially interest 
themselves in this most promising field 
of industry. One concrete way of 
utilizing the material and experience 
which the Government has at hand 
governing the scientific and mechanical 



aspects of aviation would be as follows: 

( 1 ) Distribute airplanes and air- 
plane engines, instruments, parts,- etc., 
to selected technical schools with all 
technical information upon which a 
course of aircraft engineering could 
be based, either as a complete course 
in aircraft engineering, or as a part 
of the now existing courses of engineer- 
ing. 

In this regard, I have already pro- 
posed that a committee of members of 
the Aeronautical Society of America 
be authorized to work out a complete 
course in aeronautics to be offered free 
to technical institutions. This comr 
mittee is to be instructed to operate 
with other scientific bodies and the air- 
craft section of the Navy and Army 
in order to gather and perfect its 
material. 

(2) A committee should be organ- 
ized by the Government to work out 
geographical air routes throughout the 
United States in a complete manner, 
showing the postal routes as dis- 
tin gushed from possible commercial 
routes, and where necessary a combina- 
tion of both. 

Under this section should be in- 
cluded : 

(a) City landing stations graded 
according to importance. 

(b) Specifications for such landing 
stations should be worked out in 
detail, including all equipment 
necessary. 

(c) Cost of operation of flying 
machines for definite purposes, 
viz., mail, freight (kind of freight) 
and passengers, and the number 
of machines necessary to operate 
in order to render such operation 
profitable. 

(d) The types of machines to be 
used for certain routes as com- 
pared to other routes. In other 
words, each route indicated on the 
proposed map will specify a cer- 
tain type of machine. This is 
necessary in view of the fact that 
some routes will be over plain ter- 
ritory, others over water, and yet 
others over mountainous country. 
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One can readily realize that the 
Federal Government can prescribe 
everything required under heading (2) 
for it does not interfere with states or 
cities. It merely indicates that a body 
of specially trained men have deter- 
mined as the best geographical (a) 
route, (b) equipment, (c) operation 
costs, and (d) respective types of ma- 
chines best adapted for commercial 
development of the industry. 

Can it be conceived that any state 
or city government, or individual enter- 
prise will find it to their disadvantage 
to employ such rules or suggestions? 
Can it be imagined that the evolving of 
such plans can be considered in the 
light of a political move? Whether or 
not it is the one or the other it is read- 
ily to be seen that any steps tending 
to the unification and coordination of 
our national air resources under gov- 
ernmental initiative cannot but result 
in great national benefit. 

(8) The preliminary work having 
been done, it would then be well for a 
second committee to be appointed by 
the Federal Government to create a 
body of rules for licensing aviators. 
These rules should then be offered to 
the various states as a guide in organ- 
izing their license bureaus under which 
aviators must qualify before being li- 
censed to fly. 

(4) It would also be a part of the 
Government programme to keep in 
commission a number of flying fields, 
not for training aviators, but as fields 
for trying out applicants for state 
licenses before application is made. 
A certificate could then be issued to a 
worthy flier by the Government and 
could be accepted by the license hoard, 
in the state in which application is 
made as an indication of merit; or, 
in the event the individual states should 
organize and maintain such testing 
fields of their own, the Government 
certificate could be ignored. 

PERMANENT TRAINING CENTERS 

Six such testing fields kept in opera- 
tion by the Federal Government would 



be sufficient for all purposes and could 
be maintained without inordinate new 
expenditures inasmuch as a vast amount 
of material and equipment for such 
fields is now in possession of the Gov- 
ernment, and lying inactive. Further, 
the present Government flying fields 
could be utilized to excellent advantage. 
These same fields could also be utilized 
by the Government as permanent train- 
ing centers for the military air army of 
the nation. 

In this latter suggestion there is 
nothing to interfere with the state con- 
trol of their own air affairs. These sug- 
gestions for Government initiative in 
outlining a constructive aviation pro- 
gramme are made merely as pointing a 
feasible way of overcoming many ob- 
stacles and questions which might be 
raised against state control by utilizing 
the rich aviation stores now in the hands 
of the Government and by virtue of 
whose position in this regard is better 
qualified to undertake the immediate 
work than anv other source. 

Another valuable feature of the Gov- 
ernment’s programme would be in mak- 
ing use of the facilities it has at hand 
for stimulating to interest and action, 
through widespread publicity, the vari- 
ous state governments, municipalities 
and individual initiative and enterprise 
who accepting their cue from Govern- 
mental precedent would at once take 
steps to organize and locate landing 
fields under the guidance of the speci- 
fications evolved by the Government. 
In this way much of the burden and 
detail of working out plans, and which 
for the present is deterring action, 
would be avoided, and practically every 
city of size and importance, prompted 
by civic pride, would at once be stirred 
to action. 

ENLIGHTENING THE PUBLIC 

It is a well proven axiom that tells 
us that we are inclined to shun that 
which we do not understand. Here 
again the Government could do yeoman 
service bv enlightening the public on 
what other governments and people are 
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doing: in the way of such development. 
If the American public actually knew 
what other world countries are doing 
in developing their air resources espe- 
cially England, France and Italy, it 
would be aroused to such a storm of 
national pride and consciousness that 
the development of our own resources 
would not lag until we at least equalled 
their exploits, or surpassed them. 

As a matter of fact the British Gov- 
ernment has appropriated no less than 
$350,000,000 dollars to be used for 
aeronautical experimentation and equip- 
ment alone, in addition to which sub- 
stantial prizes have been offered to 
arouse individual enterprise and com- 
petition. Further than this, the Brit- 
ish Ministry is preparing to turn over 
to individual corporations who will un- 
dertake the formation of commercial air 
companies, existing airdromes and 
equipment including flying machines, in 
large numbers. Government sheds and 
wireless stations have also been placed 
at the disposal of such companies that 
they, may have the assistance and ad- 
vice of trained and experienced per- 
sonnel in carrying out their plans. As 
an indication of the importance in which 
the British Government holds the de- 
velopment of aircaft, it has been 
declared that aircraft manufacturers 
have been urged to build and design 
any type of machine they see fit for the 
reason that any ship would be more 
useful in hostile circumstances than no 
ship at all. 

NO LONGER A DREAM 

What a potent force it would be if 
our Government could say to unbeliev- 
ers and skeptics that aviation has out- 
grown its infancy — that it was no 
longer the mere fancy and dream of a 
“Da Vinci”, but a wonderful practi- 
cally proven fact which has carried in 
the buoyant air as many as twenty-nine 
passengers. As a matter of fact, 
Alfred W. Lawson only recently flew 
from Syracuse to Mineola, L. I., with 
nine passengers in two hours and 
thirty-two minutes — a rate of more than 
100 miles an hour. Lawson accom- 
plished the stunt as if it were a matter 



of course and with no noise or heraldry 
accompanying the exploit. 

But how far behind the procession 
our seeming indifference to the fate of 
aviation in the United States has 
plunged us is indicated by the fact 
that commercial concerns in Eng- 
land are now building aeroplanes 
capable of carrying forty passengers. 
Frenchmen, too, have left France by 
by air and reached without difficulty 
their destination in the Sahara. Pelou. 
the French aviator is preparing to fly 
from Paris to Melbourne, Australia, 
making stops at a few of the important 
cities along the way. All these accom- 
plishments point definitely to the fact 
that commercial aviation as a means 
of intercourse between nations and 
parts of nations is approaching a con- 
dition where it can no longer be con- 
sidered as a thing apart, but must 
henceforth be considered in the light 
of a necessary activity worthy of our 
best possible efforts if we are to keep 
pace with modern world advancement 
and development. The achievements 
of our own flyers have proven that 
beyond a doubt and we can hold to our 
bosoms the conciliating satisfaction that 
it was our own flyers who pointed the 
way by first spanning the Atlantic. 



A CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAMME NEEDED 

All these facts considered, can it be 
conceived that our own Government can 
stop short of some definite and sub- 
stantial action by failing to initiate a 
constructive programme for carrying on 
the excellent work already accom- 
plished ; or that our states and cities 
will fail of cooperation in the same 
great purpose? 

And by failing such action there is 
one outstanding feature. Business 
men, and men of capital and influence 
cannot be expected on their own initia- 
tive to organize and finance a campaign 
for aircraft development for commer- 
cial flying without first receiving some 
definite assurance from the Government 
that they can expect its cooperation. 

There is another angle, too, to the 
problem of aircraft development about 
which few people have thought, and 
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that a sad one. There is perhaps no 
other great gift to the world for which 
so many men have died that the world 
might benefit, than aviation. Do we 
not owe to them some tribute in the 
way of material aid for the science for 
which they gave their lives, that it may 
be adapted to the uses of mankind, or 
must they have died in vain? We owe 
them something of sacrifice in the form 
of which we can give, not in the mem- 
ory of those who have sacrificed, but in 
the thoughts of what they have given 
us. 

But to point and moral, let us go back 
to the story of the great inventor of 
the telegraph, Morse, who during the 
period of his greatest hopes wrote to a 
friend: “I find myself without sym- 
pathy or help from anyone associated 
with me, whose interests, one would 
think, would impel them to at least 
inquire if they could render me some 
assistance. For nearly two years past 
T have devoted all my time and scanty 
means, living on a mere pittance, deny- 
ing myself all pleasures and even neces- 
sary food, that I might h ive the sum to 
put my telegraph into such a position 
before Congress as to insure success to 
the common enterprise/* 

Later on Morse’s apparatus was ex- 
hibited in New York. In order to 
arouse public interest a charge of 
twenty-five cents a head was made. 
The public refused to patronize this 
exhibit in sufficient numbers and the 
exhibits were so shabby and the exhibi- 
tors so poverty-stricken that the sleek 
capitalists passed it by without in- 
vesting. Some of the exhibitors slept 
in chairs, or on the floors of bare rooms, 
and the man who later gave his name 
and fortune to Cornell University was 
overjoyed at finding a quarter on the 
sidewalk as he was enabled to buy the 
first hearty breakfast he had eaten in 
days. 

The moral is, that the telegraph came 
not into being through private capital 
until after a doubting Government had 
much to its surprise proven it to be all 
Morse claimed for it, and only after 
the Senate in an attempt to show Morse 
to be a crack-brained inventor had 



authorized an appropriation of $30,- 
000 to build a line between Washing- 
ton and Baltimore. As a matter of 
fact some of the Senators had requested 
Morse to go home and forget it. Once 
proven, however, capital was not long 
in putting this greatest link between 
nations that the world had ever known, 
on a practical commercial basis. 

THE PRESENT 8TATUS OF AVIATION 

That is exactly the status of aviation 
today. It needs but Government in- 
terest and initiative to actively engage 
capital in its commercial development. 
Doubters, like the poor, are always with 
us. They must first be shown. A most 
distressing story surrounds the inven- 
tion and the laving of the first Atlantic 
cable. But determination, and the in- 
domini table spirit of Cyrus Field, final- 
ly won for it the recognition it de- 
served. And more, who can but recall 
the crushing distress of Alexander 
Graham Bell during that period when 
he was endeavoring to prove to un- 
believers the merits of his telephone, 
and who insisted that it presented no 
business possibilities. 

The same skepticism accompanied 
the history of the development of the 
typewriter, adding machine and auto- 
mobiles. Was not the original auto- 
mobile the laughing stock of all who 
saw it? And were not its inventors so 
sensitive to the constant ridicule they 
received that they secluded themselves 
from the gaze of everyone when con- 
ducting their tests? 

It would seem that with all these 
graphic lessons of the past our men of 
affairs could no longer turn their backs 
upon the sensational advancements of 
the times, and would long since have 
ceased to look upon new endeavors with 
either awe or contempt. They must 
fully realize that pioneers in com- 
mercial, industrial and scientific ad- 
vancement are persistent souls that no 
discouragement, not even death, phases. 
The age in which we live produces men 
of different heart and different vision. 
Our men of affairs of today are no 
longer reactioinary, they are willing to 
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study the new things and more patient 
with the originators than were our 
fathers. Then why is it that aviation 
has come to such a difficult time in gain- 
ing the recognition it so much needs ? 

CAPITAL SHOULD TAKE HOLD 

History need not always go on re- 
peating itself. The facts which made 
the evolution of our great commer- 
cial developments so difficult need not 
always dog the footsteps of original 
conception. Surely aviation deserves 
a better fate than that if only for the 
reason that so many believers have 
given their lives in its cause. And this 
will have to continue to be the case un- 
less capital takes hold and by supply- 
ing the sinews make possible the con- 
struction of aircraft of such mechanical 
perfectness that unnecessary dangers 
may be overcome. A practical way is 
to supply facilities for the training of 
pilots, the establishment of landing 
fields at strategic points throughout the 
country and the encouragement of pri- 
vate enterprise for commercial manu- 
facture. 

There is, however, one overwhelming 
point in our favor. We possess a good 
number of aircraft engineers and ex- 
perts, and a goodly number of promis- 
ing plants wherein airplanes may be 
commercially manufactured, and which 
are well equipped with facilities for 
such manufactures but have been left 
wavering uncertainly on the edge of 
abandonment by the failure of the 
Government to supply the necessary ap- 
propriations to keep them operating un- 
til capital can be obtained from private 
sources. With the exception of one or 
two plants which are waiting in the 
hope that they may be the only ones in 
the field and without competition in the 
future, the greater majority of such 
concerns are facing much the same 
situation as was faced by our early 
automobile manufacturing plants and 
railroads. They wait from day to day 
not knowing whether they will be forced 
tc close down, and not knowing from 
whence the wherewithal will come to 
continue. 



MUST CAPITAL WAIT FOR GOVERNMENT 
ACTION ? 

The great question is: “Must caoital 
wait for Government action before car- 
rying into effect a programme for de- 
finite action in financing our aircraft 
industry ?” The Government could 
easily lead the way if it only would, 
and without inordinate expenditure. 
Failing Government action men of 
finance should take the initiative into 
their own hands, obtain all facts re- 
garding the industry as it stands today, 
list all airplane factories, grade them 
and determine their ability to build air- 
planes, and then finance them on a plan 
calculated to place the industry on a 
paying basis, not at once, but in the 
very near future. It can be done. 

Capital should not be influenced or 
deterred from action by the mere ex- 
amination of a balance sheet, or failure 
to find immediate profits on a schedule 
of earnings. Personally, I would not, 
if I were asked, work out a statement 
or schedule of earnings for such an 
enterprise, for it should be expected 
that those who would invest would do 
so not so much for what it would bring 
to the individual investor, but for what 
would result in national prestige for 
the United States, not at once but in the 
future. 



AN INTELLIGENT ANALY8IS 



A study of the situation brings the 
conviction that if airplane factories 
which now exist were to be financed not 
only for the purpose of building ma- 
chines upon orders or for sale, but to 
build machines for themselves as exhi- 
bits, or for weight carrying purposes 
and fly along certain routes, a revenue 
would thus be earned. With an intelli- 
gent analysis of the art a return can 
be had much quicker than our conserva- 
tive investors imagine. There are a 
number of well-equipped airplane con- 
cerns in the east with worthy men at 
their head — men who since boyhood 
have slept and dreamed aircraft and 
who are in a large measure responsible 
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for the advancement of the art. What 
are these men to do? What else could 
they do so well? 

Is it not up to all of us to provide 
some way by which these men, and the 
scores of others in all parts of the 
country, may be encouraged to go on 
with their important work, and relieve 



them from the depression which habitu- 
ally follows lack of finance and under- 
standing? Surely there is no reason 
why New York City, the metropolis of 
America, could not of itself initiate 
some method whereby a civic pro- 
gramme for the development of aviation 
might be worked out. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 



The following decisions are selected from the most important of the current 
decisions, handed down by State and Federal Courts, passing upon questions of the 
law of banking or negotiable instruments. The word “opinion,” where used, indi- 
cates that the matter following Is the opinion written by the court, in whole or in part 



Usury for Bank to Hold Back 
Part of Loan as Deposit 

Planters’ National Bank of Virginia 
v. Wysong & Miles Company, 
Supreme Court of North 
Carolina, 99 S. E. 

Rep. 199. 

T HE plaintiff, a national bank in 
Virginia, loaned money to the 
defendant on three promissory 
notes, aggregating $10,349.54 at 6 
per cent, interest which is the highest 
rate allowed by law in the State of 
Virginia. The bank charged interest 
on the entire amount of the loan, but 
required the plaintiff to leave 20 
per cent, of the loan on deposit in the 
bank. The amount withheld was not 
subject to the borrower’s check. When 
the bank brought suit on the notes the 
court decided that the transaction was 
usurious. The bank was therefore per- 
mitted to recover only the principal 
amount of the loan and was not allowed 
to recover any interest whatever. Under 
the Federal statute, which applies to 
national banks, where usurious interest 
has been charged, the penalty is a 
forfeiture of the entire interest and the 
borrower is entitled to recover back 
twice the amount of interest which he 
has actually paid. In this case the 
borrower counterclaimed for twice the 
amount of the interest which he had 
paid. The court held that while he 
was entitled to this penalty, he could 
not recover it by counterclaim in this 
action, but would have to bring a 
separate action for it. 



OPINION 



Action by the Planters National 
Bank of Virginia against the Wysong 
& Miles Company and others, with 
counterclaim by defendants. Verdict 
and judgment for plaintiff in a certain 
amount, and both parties appeal. Error 
on plaintiff’s appeal, and no error on 
defendant’s appeal. 

The action was brought by the plain- 
tiff, a national bank, to recover of the 
defendants the amount of three promis- 
sory notes aggregating $10,349.54; 
one dated September 10, 1917, for $4,- 
349 54, and due on January 15, 1918; 
another dated September 24, 1917, for 
$1,000, due January 15, 1918, and a 
third, October 8, 1917, for $5,000 due 
on January 15, 1918. These several 
notes were payable at the office of the 
plaintiff in the city of Richmond, state 
of Virginia. Plaintiff sues for the 
recovery of the face value thereof with 
interest from maturity, to wit, January 
15, 1918, at the rate of 6 per cent, per 
annum. 

WALKER, J., (after stating the 
facts above). There are three principal 
questions raised in this case: First, 

was there usury? Second, if so, can 
it be recovered by way of counterclaim? 
Third, is the action barred by the 
statute ? 

First. If a bank loans $2,000, at 
6 per cent, interest, with the under- 
standing and agreement that it shall 
retain $500 of the amount as a deposit 
of the borrower in the bank, which shall 
not be subject to his check or his with- 
drawal of it but remain on general de- 
posit under control of the bank, it is 
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evident that the bank is charging and 
receiving 7*4 per cent, interest, or 
1 Y 2 per cent, in excess of the legal rate 
of interest. The transaction has not 
even the merit of being an ingenious 
device to hide or conceal the usury, for 
it is perfectly apparent what the legal 
effect is, as the borrower is paying 6 
per cent, on $2,000, when he is to re- 
ceive only $1,500. The usury is plain 
and palpable, and there can be no doubt 
of the intent, on the part of the bank, 
to violate the law against the payment 
of excessive interest, or usury. There 
are, generally speaking, four elements 
of usury: (1) a loan or forbearance 

of money, either express or implied; 
(2) upon an understanding that the 
principal shall be or may be returned; 
(8) and that for such loan or for- 
bearance a geater profit than is author- 
ized by law shall be paid or agreed 
to be paid; (4) entered into with an 
intention to violate the law. The fourth 
element may be implied if all the others 
are expressed upon the face of the con- 
tract; the other three must be estab- 
lished by a sufficiency of evidence. 
The transaction in question clearly em- 
braces all of these elements. The usury 
is indisputable. 29 Am. & Eng. Enc. 
(2d Ed.) p. 509, states that — 

“In the case of loans or discounts 
by a bank at the highest legal rate of 
interest, a provision that the proceeds 
of the loan or discount or any part 
thereof shall be kept as a deposit in the 
bank during the period or a portion of 
the period of the loan renders the tran- 
saction usurious, for the reason that the 
borrower thus pays interest on money 
which he does not receive or have the 
use of.” 

It was held in Gilder v. Heame, 79 
Tex. 120, 14 S. W. 1081, that where 
the statute provides that all contracts 
which, either directly or indirectly, 
stipulate for a higher rate of interest 
than 12 per centum per annum, shall 
be void and of no effect for the whole 
rate of interest, a note for $1,380, bear- 
ing interest at 12 per centum, for which 
only $1,200 is received by the maker, 
is usurious. Judge Denio, in East 



River Bank v. Hoyt, 82 N. Y., 119, 126. 
said that — 

“The character of the transaction, 
and particularly the material feature, 
that $500 of the money borrowed and 
for which interest was paid, was to be 
retained by the lender until the expira- 
tion of the credit, is conceded by all 
the evidence. It was illegal to stipulate 
for such an advantage. In that, the 
case shows a contract for usury, with 
scarcely an attempt at disguise.” 

Chancellor Halstead said of a tran- 
saction substantially similar to this 
one: 

“I think it is well calculated to show 
how very hard is the way of the trans- 
gressor; and to impress upon us the 
truth that if shallow devices are to be 
permitted to succeed in overcoming the 
defense of usury, great elasticity of 
conscience, and great injury to the 
cause of morals, will be the result.” 
Cummins v. Wire, 6 N. J. Eq. 78, at 
page 84. 

He added that the plaintiff with 
“studied sentences” could not disguise 
or conceal the usury, which was so glar- 
ing, and that his replication to the 
charge of demanding and receiving 
usury amounted “to nothing and a little 
less,” and concludes that the case, then, 
as it stood when the bond and mort- 
gage were executed, is clearly proved 
as set up in defense by the answer of 
Magie and Sandford. It was a loan 
of $1,900, and the taking, therefor, a 
bond and mortgage for $2,000, and 
interest thereon. This is clearly 
usurious. 

Another case like the one at bar is 
Butterworth v. Pecare, where it was 
held that, in an action by the receiver 
of a banking incorporation against the 
indorser of a note, an answer alleging 
that the bank of which plaintiff is re- 
ceiver discounted the note on which he 
sues, upon a corrupt agreement against 
the form of the statute that the defend- 
ant should reseive $800 (the amount 
of the note being $500, and it being 
payable three months from its date), 
and leave the remaining $200 in the 
bank until the note became due, then 
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to be anolied towards its payment, 
sufficiently states the defense of usury. 
Where it is proved that the bank dis- 
counted the note at the full legal rate 
for the time it had to run, and required 
the indorser to give them his check for 
$200, in pursuance of an agreement to 
that effect, on which it was discounted, 
and the next dav charged this check 
against the credit given on the dis- 
count, a verdict finding usury should 
be sustained. Charging the check in 
account shows that the indorser was to 
have the use of only $300, less the dis- 
count on $500, and was to pay there- 
for interest on $500. Upon such facts 
it would be proper to instruct the jury 
to find for the defendants. 8 Bos worth 
(N. Y.) 671. And to the same effect 
is Barr v. Am., etc., Pisgah Church, 
10 Atl. (N. J. Ch.) 287. It was there 
held that where one, as agent of the 
mortgagee in the negotiation of a mort- 
gage after the execution of the same, 
held it for three of four months, and 
delayed payment of the money due, and 
then, oil the order of the mortgagors, 
advanced part of the money, and col- 
lected interest on the full amount of 
the mortgage, and on foreclosure pro- 
ceedings it appeared that the subse- 
quent acts of the agent were in part, 
if not altogether, the acts of the mort- 
gagee, held that the mortgage was 
subject to the penalty of the New 
Jersey statute respecting usury, which 
provides that the true sum loaned, with- 
out interest or costs, only can be col- 
lected. It has also been held that where 
a person lends a sum of money, the re- 
payment of which with interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent, is secured by a 
mortgage, and at the time of the loan 
and in consideration of it a portion 
of the money in excess of the legal 
rate of interest is returned to him by 
the borrower, the transaction is usur- 
ious. Andrews v. Poe, 80 Md. 486. 
See also Vilas v. McBride, 62 Hun, 
824, 17 N. Y. Supp. 171. 

This kind of usurious agreement has 
been cast in various forms, but the 
courts have invariably stripped it of its 
flimsy disguise, and decided according 
to its substance and its necessary 



tendency and effect, when the purpose 
and intent of the lender are unmistak- 
able. And this is the correct rule. 
Uhlf elder v. Carter’s Adm’r, 64 Ala. 
527. In Clark v. City of DesMoines, 
19 Iowa, 199, 87 Am. Dec. 423, it 
was held that warrants issued by a 
municipal corporation in payment of a 
judgment at the rate of $1 in warrants 
for every 75 cents due on the judg- 
ment are tainted with usury. See, also, 
Webb on Usury, § 27 et seq. But we 
are of the opinion that the principle 
of Ehringhaus v. Ford, 25 N. C. 522 
and 529, denounces this kind of transac- 
tion as usurious. It was held that, where 
a bank of this state agreed to lend to 
an individual notes of a Virginia bank, 
which were at a depreciation in the 
market, below both specie and the 
notes of the bank in this state, and 
the borrower was to give his note at 
90 days, to be discounted by the bank, 
and to be paid in specie or in the notes 
of the bank making the loan, the note 
given in pursuance of this agreement 
was void for usury, though the borrower 
stated at the time that he could make 
the Virginia notes answer his purpose 
in the payment of his debts to others. 
Usury consists in the unlawful gain, 
beyond the rate of 6 per cent., taken or 
reserved by the lender, and not in the 
actual or contingent loss sustained by 
the borrower. The proper subject of 
inquiry is, what is the lender to receive, 
and not always what the borrower is 
to pay, for the forbearance. In the 
course of the opinion it was said by 
Judge Gaston: 

“If the agreement was that the bor- 
rowers should receive the amount lent, 
after deduction of the discount, in notes 
known to be depreciated at their 
nominal value, and at the expiration 
of the term should repay that amount 
in lawful money, or in a currency less 
depreciated than that in which it was 
advanced, without further explanation, 
an assurance to carry that agreement 
into execution would be usurious. It is 
manifest that by that assurance there is 
reserved to the lender, after taking out 
legal discount, the difference between 
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the actual value of what was lent and 
what is to be returned. This is pro- 
hibited gain.** 

And again: 

“The proper subject of inquiry is 
what is the lender to receive, and not 
always what the borrower is to pay, 
for the forbearance. Where the entire 
gain of the lender is derived from the 
borrower, the profit of the former and 
the loss of the latter are necessarily 
commensurate. But it is always safer 
to apply, when we can, the standard 
given by the law, than to make use of 
any other, however exactly in general 
it may appear to correspond therewith.’* 

While the transaction is usurious, and 
the plaintiff can recover only the 
principal of the debt (Barnet v. Bank, 
98 U. S. 555, 25 L. Ed. 212), the de- 
fendant cannot counterclaim for twice 
the amount of interest actually paid, 
because the federal court of last resort, 
whose decisions upon the construction 
of the statute are both authoritative and 
conclusive upon us, has decided, in 
several cases, that the recovery cannot 
be had by way of counterclaim, but that 
payment of the penalty can be enforced 
only by a separate and independent 
action “in the nature of an action of 
debt.’* The principle is well stated by 
that court in Barnet v. Bank, supra (98 
U. S. at pages 555, 558, 25 L. Ed. at 
pages 212, 213), as follows: 

“(1) Where illegal interest has been 
knowingly stipulated for, but not paid, 
there only the sum lent without interest 
can be recovered. (2) Where such il- 
legal interest has been paid, then twice 
the amount so paid can be recovered in 
a penal action of debt or suit in the 
nature of such action against the of- 
fending bank, brought by the persons 
paying the same or their legal repre- 
sentatives. The statutes of the states 
“upon the subject of usury may be laid 
out of view.” They cannot affect the 
case. Where a statute creates a new 
right or offense, and provides a specific 
remedy or punishment, they alone ap- 
ply. Such provisions are exclusive. 
Bank v. Dearing, 91 U. S. 29, 23 L. 



Ed. 196. * * * In the third defense 
is set forth the like payment, * * * 
and there is a claim to recover double 
the amount paid by way of counter- 
claim in the pending suit on the bill. 
This pleading is also fatally defective 
for the same reason as the first one. 
The remedy given by the statute for 
the wrong is a penal suit. To that the 
party aggrieved or his legal represen- 
tative must resort. He can have re- 
dress in no other mode or form of pro- 
cedure. The statute which gives the 
right prescribes the redress, and both 
provisions are alike obligatory upon the 
parties. While the plaintiff in such 
cases, upon making out the facts, ha3 
a clear right to recover, the defendant 
has a right to insist that the prosecu- 
tion shall be by a suit brought specially 
and exclusively for that purpose, where 
the sole issue is the guilt or innocence 
of the accused, without the presence of 
any extraneous facts which might con- 
fuse the case and mislead the jury to 
the prejudice of either party.” 

In Schuyler Natl. Bank v. Gadsden, 
191 U. S.451, 24 Sup. Ct. 129. 4 L. 
Ed. 258, the court, through Justice 
White, said: 



“The question of decision is: Did 
the Supreme Court of Nebraska rightly 
decide that the controversy concerning 
usurious interest paid was to be gov- 
erned by the statutes of Nebraska on 
that subject, and not by the laws of the 
United States on the same subject, as 
expressed in section 5198 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, 
p. 3493) ? We say this is the sole 
question, because it is undoubted that 
if the rights of the parties are to be 
determined by the law r s of the United 
States, the ruling below was wrong. 
This results from the prior adjudica- 
tions of this court holding that, where 
usurious interest has been paid to a 
national bank, the remedy afforded by 
section 5198 of the Revised Statutes 
(U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3493) is 
exclusive, and is confined to an inde- 
pendent action to recover such usurious 
payments. Haseltine v. Central Nat. 
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Bank, 188 U. S. 182, 46 L. Ed. 118, 
22 Sup. Ct. 50, and cases cited/' 

The court then held that the Nebras- 
ka court should have laid out of view 
the state law, and determined the rights 
of the parties according to the law of 
the United States, which is that the 
penalty cannot be recovered by 
counterclaim, but only by a separate 
and distinct action. The cases in the 
highest federal court have been per- 
fectly uniform to this effect, and we 
cannot disregard them; but it is our 
duty to follow the decisions of that 
court, though we may radically disagree 
with the reasoning. These are the 
cases: Barnet v. Bank, 98 U. S. 555, 
25 L. Ed. 212; Bank v. Dearing, 91 
U. S. 29, 28 L. Ed. 196; Driesbach v. 
Bank, 104 U. S. 52, 26 L. Ed. 658; 
Stephens v. Bank, 111 U. S. 197, 4 
Sup. Ct. 886, 28 L. Ed. 399; Bank 
v. Morgan, 132 U. S. 141, 10 Sup. Ct. 
37, 33 L. Ed. 282; Haseltine v. Bank 
183 U. S. 132, 22 Sup. Ct. 50, 46 L. 
Ed. 118; Bank v. Gadsden, 191 U. S. 
451, 24 Sup. Ct. 129, 48 L. Ed. 
258; and perhaps others. Those above 
cited are sufficient to show that the rule 
of construction in respect to this matter 
has been well established so that we 
cannot depart from it, it being the law 
and as much so as if the very words, 
“by a separate and an original action," 
had been inserted in the statute. We 
must adopt that construction by follow- 
ing the highest judicial court, as said 
by us at the last term, through Justice 
Hoke, in Belch v. Railroad Co., 176 N. 
C. 22, 96 S. E. 640, where it was held 
that our rule cannot prevail, where 
there is, according to the construction 
of the highest federal court, provision 
to the contrary in the federal statute, 
citing United States v. Boomer, 183 
Fed. 726, 106 C. C. A. 164. This con- 
struction of the federal statute (U. S. 
Rev. Statutes, § 5198 [U. S. Comp. St. 
§ 9759]), as to usury, has been so firm- 
ly settled that state courts, which had 
held otherwise, reversed their decisions 
when Bank v. Dearing, supra, and 
Bank v. Barnet, supra, were decided, 
and attention is called to that fact by 



the United States Supreme Court in 
one of its decisions. Notable instances 
of such reversals are Haseltine v. Bank, 
155 Mo. 66, 56 S. W. 895, affirmed in 
183 U. S. 132, 22 Sup. Ct. 50, 46 L. 
Ed. 118; Bank v. Dushane, 96 Pa. 340; 
Bank of Lewis, 81 N. Y. 15; Caponi- 
gri v. Altieri, 165 N. Y. 255, 59 N. E. 
87; Huggins v. Bank, 6 Tex. Civ. App. 
33, 24 S. W. 926. This court, in Old- 
ham v. Bank, 85 N. C. 241, holds that 
we are to be governed by the ruling of 
the federal court of last resort; Justice 
Ruffin saying: 

“The result of the decisions, both of 
this and the Supreme Court of the 
United States, is that no state law upon 
the subject of usury can be made to ap- 
ply to national banks, and that the 
only law which touches them in this 
respect is the provisions of the statute 
under which they are organized. The 
construction given to those provisions, 
too, by that court must be respected 
and accepted by every other tribunal, 
seeing that it is the court of last resort 
whose jurisdiction extends to the sub- 
ject. And it is well, perhaps, however 
some of its determinations may differ 
from preconceived opinions, that we 
have a court whose judgments in such 
matters can have universal prevalence." 

He then refers to Barnet v. Bank, 
98 U. S. 555, 25 L. Ed. 212, as de- 
ciding that usurious interest paid to a 
national bank cannot be pleaded by 
way of set-off or payment on the 
principal of the debt, the sole and ex- 
clusive remedy being bv a separate, 
and simple, action of debt umnixed 
with any other matter, and follows that 
decision. He further says: 

“Influenced by this decision [Barnet 
v. Bank, supra], as we feel ourselves 
to be, the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, in * * * Bank v. Dushane, 96 
Pa. St. 340 [recently decided], made a 
similar ruling by which it overruled 
many of its previous adjudications. As 
w r e read the decision, it goes to the 
full length of saying that in an action 
brought by a national bank the plea 
of usurious interest paid, whatever be 
its form, can avail nothing, and that 
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no action for a like cause, of whatever 
nature, lies against such an institution 
save the one given in terms by the 
statute.” 

The Court of Appeals of New York 
held, in respect to this question and 
the federal statutes of 1882 (Act July 
12, 1882, c. 290, 22 Stat. 162) that, 
in an action brought to recover the 
amount of a promissory note discounted 
by a national bank, it cannot be set up 
by way of counterclaim or set-off that 
the bank, in discounting a series of 
notes, the proceeds of which were used 
to pay other notes, knowingly took a 
greater rate of interest than that al- 
lowed by law. The remedy in such case 
is a separate action of debt to recover 
back twice the amount paid. The rule 
laid down in this case upon a former 
argument (Nat. Bank of A. v. Lewis, 
75 N. Y. 516, 81 Am. Rep. 484), was 
modified, as above, in conformity with 
the decision in Barnet v. Nat. Bank, 
98 U. S. 555, 25 L. Ed. 212, which 
the court held to be controlling. 

The other exceptions are untenable 
or without merit. It would seem that 
they now become irrelevant, as we will 
direct judgment to be entered for the 
plaintiff according to the finding upon 
the fourth issue, and the prayer of his 
complaint; that is, for the principal of 
the debt without interest, except as 
specified in that issue. But we discover 
no error in the other rulings to which 
exceptions were taken. A decision of 
the question raised by the plea of the 
limitation contained in the federal 
statute becomes, of course, unneces- 
sary. 

It all results in this: That the coun- 
terclaim must be dismissed, and that 
the j udgment be modified so as to strike 
therefrom all recovery upon the same, 
and that judgment be entered for the 
plaintiff upon the fourth issue and the 
answer thereto, without deduction 
therefrom, or diminution thereof, by 
reason of any penalty for unlawful 
interest paid, the amount to be inserted 
in the judgment being $10,449.54, with 
interest from January 15, 1918. This 
gives the defendant the benefit of the 



forfeiture of interest, but not of the 
penalty, under the federal statute. 

Denial of Application for 
Bank Charter 

State ex rel. Dodd v. Hill, Banking 

Commissioner, Supreme Court of 
Appeals of West Virginia, 

100 S. E. Rep. 286. 

The laws of West Virginia provide 
that “no charter shall be issued to any 
bank to do business in this state until 
the application therefor has been ap- 
proved in writing by the commissioner 
of banking.” Under this provision it 
is held that the matter of approving 
applications rests in the discretion of 
the banking commissioner and that, 
where he refuses to approve, his de- 
cision will not be overruled by the 
courts unless it clearly appears that 
he has wilfully and arbitrarily disre- 
garded his duty. 

OPINION 

Mandamus by the State, on the re- 
lation of C. I. Dodd and others, aginst 
J. S. Hill, Banking Commissioner, etc. 
Writ denied. 

LYNCH, J. Guided by his own con- 
struction of section 78, c. 54, Code 
(sec. 8081), as amended by chapter 21, 
Acts 1918, prescribing his authority as 
commissioner of banking, J. S. Hill 
declined to issue a certificate of ap- 
proval of the application of C. I. Dodd 
and others for authority to establish 
a state bank at Elk View, in Elk dis- 
trict, Kanawha county, to be called and 
known as Elk View Banking Company. 
To compel the issuance of such certi- 
ficate, petitioners applied to this court 
for and obtained an alternative writ 
requiring him either to comply with the 
writ forthwith or appear and show 
cause for not doing so. To the petition 
respondent appeared and demurred, 
moved to quash the writ, and filed his 
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return, to which petitioners demurred. 

Speaking as of the date at which 
the amendment of 1913 became effec- 
tive, the Legislature declared that 
“hereafter no charter shall be issued to 
any bank to do business in this state 
until the application therefor has been 
approved in writing by the commis- 
sioner of banking/’ It is by virtue of 
this power that respondent seeks to 
justify his action in withholding the 
certificate without which no new state 
banking institution lawfully may open 
its doors for the transaction of business 
in this state. 

As to the power of the Legislature 
to enact a provision of this character 
there is no question raised, but the 
existence of the power is conceded, 
and nothing need be said upon that 
subject except to remark that while 
judicial decisions are not entirely in 
accord, the greater number uphold 
such or similar enactments as within 
the scope of the regulatory authority 
of Congress and of the Legislatures 
of the oeveral states. 

Respondent’s return, petitioners say, 
is not sufficient to justify the with- 
holding of the commissioner’s approval 
of their preliminary application for 
the privilege of engaging in the bank- 
ing business, and that upon such appli- 
cation the only duty he then was re- 
quired to perform was to determine 
the formal sufficiency of the papers 
presented for examination and approv- 
al. The language of the statute does 
not so limit or circumscribe the powers 
it purports to confer upon the office 
thus created. Besides, there was no 
need to regrant such a right to test the 
legal sufficiency of such preliminary 
documents, as that right then belonged 
and still belongs to the office of the 
secretary of state, and it is there that 
such a test is made. 

Respondent in the return defends his 
action in part by showing like action 
by former occupants of the office in 
similar circumstances, and a virtual 
ratification or indorsement of the con- 
struction given by him and them of 
the provisions of section 78 in this: 
That the Legislature of 1919, presum- 



ably knowing and consenting to such 
construction, amended and re-enacted 
the section in other particulars, but 
left intact the provision so construed. 

But, granting the scope of the power 
to be as broad as the respondent says 
it is, petitioners claim that his action, 
nevertheless, was wholly unjustifiable 
and arbitrary, and that none of the 
reasons relied on to justify the rejec- 
tion of their application were sufficient 
for that purpose. Before condemning 
as arbitrary and unreasonable the ac- 
tion of an officer charged with the per- 
formance of an important public duty, 
a court should carefully scrutinize the 
grounds assigned for so doing. Look- 
ing to these we find the only charge 
to be that the banking commissioner 
acted adversely upon the application on 
the day it was persented to him for ap- 
proval. Promptness in the discharge 
of a public duty ordinarily is worthy 
of commendation rather than adverse 
criticism of the officer. It does not 
necessarily signify failure to give 
thoughtful consideration to the matters 
involved before determining what ac- 
tion a proper discharge of his duty re- 
quired him to take. Besides, according 
to his return, he “seriously considered 
all questions connected with the loca- 
tion of said bank and reached the con- 
clusion that from a banking stand- 
point a bank was not needed at such 
place, and would not be able to be of 
any value to the stockholders, or any 
real value to the people of that com- 
munity ; that respondent was of opinion 
that the territory in a commercial sense 
tributary to said Elk View would be 
very small and was not sufficient to 
properly support a bank and enable 
that bank to pay the heavy expenses 
connected with the operation thereof 
and make any returns to the stock- 
holders, and respondent’s experience 
has been that unless a bank can make 
sufficient money for such purposes it is 
of no value to the public, and in many 
instances has been really a menace to 
the interests of the community. 

“Respondent further says that in 
view of late events in one section of 
West Virginia it can be better appreci- 
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ated that there is a grave responsibility 
resting upon respondent in connection 
with his duties under the law, and that 
respondent is advised under the law 
that one of the methods given to him 
for the protection of the public is to 
carefully scrutinize every application 
for a charter for a new bank, and to 
take into consideration everything con- 
nected therewith in each individual 
case, and that this especially includes 
the location of the bank, the territory 
contributory thereto, its possibilities 
and probabilities from a banking stand- 
point, and that in this case he has given 
much attention to all these and other 
questions connected therewith, and in 
the exercise of his best judgment as a 
sworn officer of the state of West Vir- 
ginia he has arrived at the conclusion 
that this application should not be ap- 
proved/’ 

If, as we believe and hold, the mat- 
ters stated are fairly considered within 
the scope of the authority conferred by 
the Legislature, and the officer upon 
whom such authority devolved duly con- 
sidered them, as he solemnly swears he 
did before deciding to withhold ap- 
proval, the writ ought not to issue; for 
while this court may by mandamus com- 
pel action in good faith by an officer 
clothed with discretionary power, we 
will not award the writ for such pur- 
pose unless it appears that he lias clear- 
ly and wilfully disregarded his duty, 
or that his action was flagrantly wrong 
working unjust results, or that his de- 
cision was due to caprice, passion, par- 
tiality or corruption. Dillon v. Bare 
& Carter, 60 W Va. 483, 56 S. E. 390. 

Two recent decisions, one by the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois, in People ex 
rel. Schweder v. Brady, 268 111. 192, 
108 N. E. 1009, the other by the Su- 
preme Court of New York, Appellate 
Division, in In re Lunghino & Sons, 
176 App. Div. 285, 163 N. Y. Supp. 
9, construing provisions regulating 
banking institutions and confering au- 
thority on specified public officers simi- 
lar to that dealt with here, support the 
principle stated in Dillon v. Bare, su- 
pra. Speaking of the provision of the 
New York Banking Law (Consol. 



Laws, c. 2) which "makes the approval 
of the superintendent a condition pre- 
cedent to the doing of any act,” the 
court held that it lay within his sound 
discretion to grant or refuse his ap- 
proval, and, though a later section con- 
ferred upon the court the right to re- 
view the action of such official, the ex- 
ercise of that right was held to be re- 
stricted to instances where he acted ar- 
bitrarily and without good cause, or 
where there had been an abuse of dis- 
cretion, and that "acts properly within 
such discretion are not subject to judi- 
cial review at the instance of some one 
claiming that a different decision 
should have been made.” 

Likewise, First Nat. Bank of Capi- 
tol Hill v. Murray, 212 Fed. 140, 128 
C. C. A. 652, held not reviewable acts 
of the Comptroller of the Currency 
done within the scope of the powers 
conferred on him by the National 
Banking Act (Act June 20, 1874, c. 
343, 18 Stat. 123) as to control and 
visitation. 

Some of the matters alleged by re- 
spondent for his refusal to approve the 
initial steps taken for the establishment 
of the proposed bank may not, as peti- 
tioners say, be sufficient. But when the 
return is considered in its entirety in 
the light of the objects of the state 
banking act taken as a whole, and in 
view of the authorities, it presents 
facts, circumstances and conditions 
such as we think do not warrant us in 
awarding the peremptory writ. Ap- 
parently the chief purpose of the 
Legislature in enacting the state bank- 
ing law w T as to regulate the banking 
business and render it more efficient and 
more safe for those who intrust money 
to them. These considerations and 
numerous others of similar and like 
character have co-operated to induce 
such legislation by many if not all 
of the states, following congressional 
action as the safest and best criterion. 
Depositors have suffered severe losses 
by the failure of banks, due sometimes 
only to the lack of business enterprise 
in the community to create a demand 
for capital, but generally because of 
the dishonesty or incapacity of bank 
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officers or agents , and when insolvency 
occurs, as it often does from one or 
both causes, it is usually the depositor 
least capable of sustaining the loss who 
suffers most seriously. 

What motive prompted the creation 
of the office and the enactment of the 
provision granting such authority if 
the Legislature did not intend the 
public to derive some substantial benefit 
and protection from the power granted ? 
Certainly there was no public demand 



for protection against injury from in- 
formality in the application for the 
privilege of engaging in the business. 
No serious results have flowed from 
that source. It was to reduce the prob- 
ability of mishaps and losses of the 
nature mentioned above that the bank- 
ing commissioner was intrusted with 
such power, and to achieve that end a 
certain discretion must be allowed him 
in the exercise of his duties. 

Wyit denied. 



IIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIH 

Labor and Production 



By NOBLE FOSTER HOGGSON 



T HE chief reason Bolshevism has 
failed and will continue to fail 
to make any headway in this coun- 
try is that the American workingman, 
in spite of the high cost of living and 
other troubles, real or imagined, is the 
most prosperous laborer in the world. 
In fact, he is the representative of the 
most prosperous class in this country if 
his prosperity be estimated on a scien- 
tific basis of comparative values rather 
than money values, for he has made 
greater strides toward equalizing in- 
come and outgo than any other person 
in the social scale, and he alone has been 
able to demand and get an increase in 
income as soon as living costs have 
risen. Business men who would post- 
pone the resumption of industrial ac- 
tivities at full pressure while waiting 
for the wage level and other cost levels 
to fall, hoping by such action to force i 
decline in the cost of labor, are un- 
knowingly attempting to blast holes in 
the dykes that are protecting our na- 
tion from all the horrors of blood- 
soaked Russia. 

The newspapers have told us of the 
concerted efforts that have been made 
for a year or more to introduce Bol- 



shevist doctrines and Bolshevist methods 
of misgovernment in this country; but 
the same men who were terrified six 
months ago by the outlook for the im- 
mediate future are agreed today that 
the radical doctrines of Russian extrem- 
ists cannot be transplanted successfully 
to American soil. To some persons who 
know the workingmen of this country 
only through the utterances of a few of 
their more radical spokesmen, it has 
come as a surprise to learn that the fail- 
ure of the Bolshevists to gain a foot- 
hold here has been due largely to the 
American workingman himself, who 
heard the Bolshevists’ arguments only 
to laugh them aside. 

The average laborer in this country, 
even the unskilled laborer, is not an icr 
norant person. He knows that he is 
prosperous, and that he will continue 
to be prosperous if he continues to 
watch out for his own welfare as as- 
siduously as he has done in the past and 
does not become too unreasonable in 
his demands; he knows that as soon as 



the cost of living advances his wages 
will advance, and that, whatever the 
conditions of life may be for others, he 
will always be able to earn a living 
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wage. Knowing that his trades unions 
and his special representatives in Con- 
gress and elsewhere are capable of 
looking out for his welfare in the future 
as in the past, the American working- 
man is well satisfied to rely upon the 
machinery he has at hand without ex- 
perimenting with the strange contriv- 
ances of a disturbed Europe. 

Leaders of industry who are dis- 
turbed by the high labor cost of their 
products and who are hoping to see the 
cost of labor decline in the near future 
are due to be disappointed, for the rela- 
tive cost of labor will remain the same 
a year from today and the likelihood is 
that the actual cost will be higher rath- 
er than lower. Those industrial lead- 
ers who, in addition to hoping for 
such a decline in the wage scale, 
are intentionally or unintentionally 
helping to bring it about by de- 
ferring necessary business activi- 
ties such as building operations are, as 
a matter of fact, unwittingly helping, 
instead of checking, a tendency which 
would give the Bolshevist the oppor- 
tunity he seeks in America — they are 
threatening the sources of that pros- 
perity which is today making the Amer- 
ican workingman one of the strongest 
bulwarks against the Bolshevist and 
are undermining the workingman's con- 
fidence in the good sense and far-sight- 
edness of his employer. 

The danger that such a situation as 
this may be created is not, however, an 
imminent danger, because the industrial 
leaders who take this short-sighted view 
are growing fewer every day. The num- 
ber of contracts for new construction 
operations that have been let in the 
past few months and are due to be let 
in the next few weeks show that many 
business men are awake to the need of 
going full speed ahead instead of waiting 
for cost declines that will not come. The 
slower investors will be forced to trail 
behind their more progressive leaders 
and in the end will pay as high, or per- 
haps higher, for their postponed work, 



in addition to losing time and profit that 
a little foresight would have saved them. 

A lesson learned from the war itself 
points the way out of the maze of un- 
certainty and unrest which has followed 
the sudden transition from war to peace. 
The employer, the merchant, the indus- 
trial producer, all are confident of the 
future, yet few dare start ahead with 
firm tread. The reason for the uncer- 
tainty is lack of confidence. The broad 
confidence which every man had in his 
neighbor while the war was on dwindled 
to a pin-point when the war emergency 
disappeared. . 

Yet here lies the opportunity for 
making the industrial life of the nation 
a better and more stable element in its 
welfare. If each class that is engaged 
in the task of restoring the country's 
prosperity would help revive the spirit 
of trust, confidence and cooperation man- 
ifested during the war, believing that 
their better natures should stand re- 
vealed in peace times as well as during 
the stress of war, a happy start would 
be gained toward the reconstruction of 
America into a better, happier, more 
prosperous place in which to live. The 
trend toward such a movement for the 
substitution of cooperation for compe- 
tition has already shown itself, and it 
promises to bring business and indus- 
trial relations to a higher level than 
has ever been reached before. 

Without close cooperation the war 
would never have been won, and with- 
out continued cooperatoin along both 
ideal and practical planes it will never 
be possible for this country to meet suc- 
cessfully the vital issues created by the 
complex reconstruction problems of the 
day and the sudden change from ab- 
normal war conditions to subnormal 
peace conditions. But no amount of 
cooperation will be of much avail if it 
consists merely of a passive laying aside 
of jealousies and antagonisms. The 
immediate, urgent need is for produc- 
tion — active production on a scale such 
as America has never seen. 
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Economic Conditions in France 



i 

THE FRENCH MERCANTILE MARINE 

A BILL has been introduced by Mr. 
Klotz, the French Minister of 
Finance and Mr. Claveille, the 
French Minister of Public Works, ask- 
ing for one billion 950 millions of 
francs for the reconstruction and aug- 
mentation of the French mercantile 
marine. The growing need of France’s 
foreign trade and the necessity of re- 
pairing the losses suffered during the 
war are the chief reasons advanced in 
behalf of such a measure. Moreover, 
France is determined to take a more 
active part in world’s shipping demands 
than has been possible hitherto. To 
accomplish such a purpose a material 
encouragement on the part of the state 
is imperative, although the private com- 
panies have already augmented their 
tonnage and have received financial as- 
sistance from the French public. 

In his special report to the Chamber 
of Deputies Mr. Claveille calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the French mercan- 
tile marine was before the war inferior 
to the commercial needs of the country. 
This situation has been aggravated by 
the submarine war. The total of 
France’s mercantile marine before the 
war amounted to only 2,440,000 tons. 
The losses sustained by it during the 
war amounted to 900,000 tons. The 
programme which must be carried out 
for the rehabilitation of France’s mer- 
cantile marine should consist, according 
to Mr. Claveille, of the following 
points. In the first place regular ser- 
vice must be reestablished between 
France and Corsica, Algeria, Tunis, 
Morocco, Occidental Africa, and all 
other colonies. The French mercantile 
marine should be augmented so that it 
should be large enough to carry all 
French merchandise destined for export 
as well as the goods imported from 
foreign countries. To meet this demand 



it will be necessary to build a mercantile 
fleet of at least five million tons. 



France’s trade with italy 

French export trade with Italy has 
considerably diminished in proportion to 
that of the last two years. The mer- 
chandise exported during the first six 
months of 1917 amounted to 563,730,- 
000 francs, and during the same period 
of 1918 it amounted to 389,483,000 
francs. On the other hand, the exports 
to Italy during the first six months of 
the current year amounted to only 154.- 

132.000 francs. The diminution in- 
cludes especially pit-coal (13 millions 
in 1919 instead of 112 millions in 1918), 
silk, cotton, and manufactured goods. 

The total of importations from Italy 
amounts to 323,202,000 francs for the 
first six months of 1919 against 389,- 

271.000 francs for the same period in 
1918. Among the imported goods are: 
manufactured cotton articles, sulphur, 
hemp, wines, fruit, silk, etc. 



COMPTOIR NATIONAL D’ESCOMPTE DE 
PARIS 



The operations of change at guaran- 
teed terms, which represent one of the 
most important forms of financial help 
given to the French State by the Comp- 
toir National d’Escompte in order to 
facilitate payments abroad, have reached 
on December 31, 1918 the amount of 
103,756,763 francs; which represents an 
augmentation of 49,961,783 francs over 
the amount of the preceding year. This 
difference was caused by the participa- 
tion of the bank in the Spanish credit 
of 455 million pesetas. 

Furthermore, the Comptoir National 
d’Escompte has taken a large share in 
the operations of the French Treasury, 
by renewing Bonds and Obligations of 
the National Defense, by rebuying for- 
eign securities and by contributing to 
the Loan of Liberation. The total of 
financial operations effected by the in- 
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stitution on behalf of the French State 
amount for the year 1919 to 5 billions 
750 million francs. 

Besides the help given to the French 
Treasury, the Comptoir National d’Es- 
compte has participated in placing the 
Moroccan Loan of 5 per cent, guaran- 
teed by the French Government, as well 
as in the obligations of the Company of 
the North Railway. Its participation 
in other private enterprises covers all 
branches of commerce and industry. In 
short, the Comptoir National d'Es- 
compte has contributed to the promotion 
of national wealth and production at a 
time when such help was mostly needed 
by the country. 



THE BONDS OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 

The introduction of Bonds of Na- 
tional Defense met with success 
throughout the country during the war. 
The following figures show their in- 
creasing popularity. The net product 
of the bonds amounted in 1915 to 7, 74-6 
millions of francs, 9,284 millions in 
1916, 11,518 millions in 1917, and 
15,856 millions in 1918. The product 
of Bonds in 1919 will, according to an 
official estimation, amount to about 24 
billions of francs. The success of the 
Bonds of National Defense is chiefly 
due to the absolute guarantee it carries, 
its facility as an elastic means of finan- 
cial business, and its interest bearing 
feature. 






Economic Conditions in Italy 



THE TAX ON CAPITAL 

j TAX on capital is proposed by 
Signor Sehanzer, the Italian Min- 
ister of Finance, the tax to take the 



form of a ‘‘forced loan” bearing inter- 
est at a small rate, not more than two 
per cent. The repayment of the amount 
loaned by the state will be effected grad- 
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ually and during a long period. The 
new “tax” will, however, not apply 
to small fortunes under 50 thousand 
lire. The amount claimed by the state 
will be progressive in proportion to the 
amount of the capital. The foreign 
capital invested in Italy will be ex- 
empted from such a measure. It is ex- 
pected that the state will receive about 
twenty billion lire by carrying out the 
proposed tax on capital. It is further 
believed that such a measure will not 
affect the financial operations of the 
country, but will merely contribute to 
the amelioration of Italy's financial pos- 
ition abroad. 

A special commission has been ap- 
pointed to study the means by which the 
“forced loan” will be effected. There 
are three categories into which all for- 
tunes fall according to the judgment of 
the commission. The first comprises 
fortunes from 50,000 to 100,000 lire; 
which will contribute one per cent of 
the capital; the second comprises the 
fortunes from 100,000 to half a million 
lire and will yield two per cent of the 



amount; the third category includes all 
fortunes above half a million lire and 
will loan to the state three per cent of 
their amount. A further category may 
be invented with a higher rate of con- 
tribution for very large fortunes. The 
duration of the “loan” will be from 
thirty to fifty years. 

Italy's commercial relations with 

RUMANIA 

Italy has inaugurated a new policy 
lately to develop commercial relations 
with Rumania. The president of the 
Rumanian Chamber of Commerce of 
Bucharest, together with several promi- 
nent Italian business men, has taken 
the initiative in promoting trade be- 
tween the two countries. Rumania's 
need of manufactured goods and Italy's 
demand for cereals and petroleum form 
a solid basis upon which such a trade 
may be developed in a spirit of mutual 
interest. It is urged that Italy should 
hasten to take the place of the Ger- 
man and Austrian industries, which be- 
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fore the war held sway in Rumania. 
For the realization of this purpose it 
is necessary that Italy send commercial 
agents and consuls to Rumania to study 
the special demands of the Rumanian 
market. The Rumanian Government 
has already sent several consuls and 
commercial attaches to Italy in order 
to facilitate the trade relations between 
the two Latin countries. 

ITALY AND BELGIUM 

The following points are extracted 
from an article in the “Revue Finan- 
ciere et Economique d'ltalie,” signed 
by Mr. Gaston Pomba, Secretary of the 
“Revue Belge.“ There was a tendency 
in Italy before the war to believe that 
Belgium had a market exclusively con- 
trolled by German industry. However 
justified might have been this opinion 
before the war, it is no longer tenable. 
To-day Belgium has recovered her com- 
plete economic independence and is 
looking for cooperation with the allied 
and Latin countric-.. Belgium needs 



Italian machinery in order to restart 
her industries crippled by the German 
invasion. Her industrial plants are be- 
ginning to work, but there is still much 
to be done before they will be able to 
accomplish their pre-war output. The 
chief obstacle to this development is 
the lack of machinery. Italy is in a 
position to help Belgium in this respect 
much easier than any other European 
country on account of her developed in- 
dustries during the war. 

THE MERCANTILE MARINE 

On 31 December 1918 Italy's mer- 
cantile marine consisted of 408 boats, of 
which 364 w’ere national and 44 seques- 
tered, amounting to 631,822 tons. Since 
that date the merchant fleet of Italy has 
been augmented bv the acquisition of 
several boats bought in England. The 
total of these acquisitions approximates 
600,000 tons, which brings the total of 
Italy's mercantile marine up to 1,231, 
822 tons. 
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Economic Conditions in Spain 



CREDITO DE LA UNION MINERA 

pUNDAMENTAL measures have 
been taken by the assembly of the 
stockholders of the Credito de la Union 
Minera. First of all the capital of the 
institution has been augmented from 20 
to 50 millions of pesetas with a fifty 
per cent, premium, the bank realizing 
thereby a benefit of 15 million pesetas. 
The council of administration is allowed 
to issue 10 million pesetas (nominal) 
with tbe said premium of fifty per cent., 
by offering the new shares on the basis 
of one for two old ones. The bank 
purposes to extend its financial opera- 
tions abroad and to promote the com- 
mercial and industrial development of 
the country. 

NEW BRANCHES OF SPANISH BANKS 

The Banco Hispano Americano has 
opened a new branch at Parrr*el'^a in 
order to meet the demand of its in- 



creased activities. For the same pur- 
pose the Banco de Albacete has inaugu- 
rated new branches at Ciudad Real, Ali- 
cante, and Murcie. The development 
of the Banco de Albacete has been 
especially important during the last few 
years. It already has a capital of 5 
millions of pesetas and a reserve fund 
of 2,700,000 pesetas. 

NEW BANK AT BARCELONA 

The Banco Urquijo Catalan has been 
founded at Barcelona with a capital of 
25 millions of pesetas. The new bank is 
designed to protect and promote the de- 
velopment of foreign trade as regards 
the province of Catalonia, by facilita- 
ting the import of raw materials and the 
export of manufactured products. It 
will equally support the production by 
allowing credit on merchandise and by 
opening branches abroad. It is thereby 
belif*' ed that the new financial establish- 
ment will | rove an important factor in 
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the constant growth of Spain's foreign 
trade, which during the war has attained 
a greater development than at any other 
period in the history of the country. 

The president of the bank is the 
Marquis de Urquijo. The direction of 
the establishment is under Mr. Juan 
Carrera and that of the council of ad- 
ministration under Mr. Felix Escalas. 

COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH FRANCE 

A French commercial office has been 
founded in Madrid for the purpose of 
adjusting the commercial relations be- 



tween France and Spain. It will be re- 
membered that these relations have been 
developed during the war, when Spain 
furnished France raw materials, food- 
stuffs and manufactured goods. The 
loan accorded to France by a consortium 
of Spanish banks has equally contribu- 
ted to increase the trade balance be- 
tween the two countries. The commer- 
cial office is under the supervision of the 
French Minister of Commerce and For- 
eign Affairs, and is run exactly like 
those established recently in Zurich and 
London. 
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The Financial Situation in Chili 

By Marcos G. Huidobro, Consul of Chile in New Orleans 



A CCORDING to the latest report 
of the Minister of Finance of 
Chile the financial situation of 
the country can be condensed as fol- 
lows : 

Revenue for 1918 $82,640,000.00 

Expenses 71,320,000.00 

Superavit $11 ,320,000.00 

in American currency converted at 
$0,365 for “peso" gold and $0.20 for 
“peso" paper. 



NATIONAL PROPERTIES 

During 1918, 263 properties were 
appraised and added to the general as- 
sets of the Government, valuation of 
which was 12,500,000 paper “pesos" or 
approximately $4,562,500.00 Ameri- 
can money. The total number of prop- 
erties, registered at the close of 1918 
as belonging to the Government was 
9,542 valued at $340,000,000 (pesos) 
or approximately $125,000,000 Ameri- 
can money, excluding colonization and 
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nitrate lands, railways, telegraph lines, 
etc. The Government owns about 
15,000 miles of railways valued at 
$95,000,000 American money. 

FOREIGN DEBT 

On December 81, 1918, the foreign 
debt of Chile amounted to approximate- 
ly $147,000,000 (American) or to be 
more exact to £80,266,540.00 as fol- 
lows : 







Sinking- 


Original 


Balance 


Issued 


Int. 


fund 


amount 


Dec., 1918 


1885. . . 


. . 4 Vi % 


Vi% 


£808,900 


£425,800 


1880. . . 


. .4Vi 


Vi 


6,010,000 


3,528,600 


1887. . . 


. . 4 V* 


v* 


1,160,200 


680,900 


1889. . . 


. • 4 Vi 


Vi 


1,546,400 


1,102,000 


1S92 . . . 


. .5 


Vi 


1,800,000 


1,285,600 


1892. . . 


. .6 


1 


149,000 


61,740 


1893. . . 


. .4Vi 


Vi 


630,000 


434,500 


1895. . . 


. .4 Vi 


Vi 


2,000,000 


1,489,800 


1895. . . 


. .4 Vi 


Vi 


265,000 


198,560 


1896. . . 


. .5 


Vi 


4.000,000 


3,136,600 


1896. . . 


. .svi 


2 


200,000 


12,800 


1905. ... 


. .5 


1 


1,350,000 


1,143,200 


1906. . . 


. .4Vi 


2 


3,700.000 


2,325.060 


1909. . . 


. .6 


Vi 


3,000,000 


2,816,400 


1909. . . 


. .5 


1 


2,600,000 


2.318,560 


1910. . . 


. .4 Vi 


1 Vi 


275.000 


230.880 


1911. . . 


. .6 


1 


4.905.000 


4,474,780 


1911. . . 


. .5 


1 


5,000,000 


4,600,760 








£39,399,500 


£30.266,540 



Interest and sinking fund has always 
been paid in due time even under most 
stressing conditions. 



INTERNAL DEBT 

There are two internal debts: gold 
and paper. The gold debt consists of 
the balance of an issue of 1904 for the 
construction of the Arica Railway, 
amounting to $5,268,000 Chilean gold 
(approximately $1,928,000 American 
money) as of December 81, 1918. 

The paper debt amounts to $65,770, 
454, equivalent to about $18,000,000 
American money. During the year 
there was paid off about $7,000,000 
paper. The internal debt, therefore, is 
in all about $15,000,000 American 
money. 

Considering the pound sterling at 
$4.20 the total debt of Chile, at present, 
internal and external, amounts to about 
$140,000,000 American money or about 
$85 per head of population on our 
4,000,000 inhabitants. 

PAPER MONEY 

We have, in Chile, two classes of 
notes ; one issued by the Government as 




Direct Connections 

with a very large number of 
banks in the South enable us 
to collect Cash Items and Bill 
of Lading Drafts quickly and 
economically. 

Our Foreign Department 

is closely affiliated with Amer- 
ican and Native Banks in Cu- 
ba, Porto Rico, Mexico, South 
and Central America, and 
offers unequalled service for 
handling collections on those 
countries. 

Hibernia 

Bank Trust Co. 

New Orleans 



a direct liability of the State, and an- 
other issued by the Conversion office 
to banks and merchants against depos- 
its, dollar for dollar, of their value in 
gold. 

On December 81, 1918, the outstand- 
ing amount was: 

Government issues $150,853,119.50 

Conversion office 70,588,953.00 

Total $221,441,372.50 

The Government carries in the con- 
version fund, against the balance of 
$150,858,119, deposits of $111,272,- 
288.29 in gold pesos considered at the 
rate of 18 pence per peso in the fol- 
lowing institutions: 

London — Bank of England $47,054,130.84 
Berlin — Disconto Gesellschaft 61,963.35 
New York — National City Bank 10,330.38 
Chile — Gold bars in Treasury 64,000,000.00 
In transit 145,813.72 

As the exchange rate in Chile is at 
present around 10 pence per peso those 
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Meeting the Needs 
of South Africa 




\ Y7 1 T H enormous natural resources South 
” Africa presents one of the most promising 
fields for development. Her needs represent 
practically the entire range of necessities and 
luxuries from mining, mill and agricultural 
machinery and building materials, to auto- 
mobiles, motorcycles and musical instruments. 

Our 400 branches are at the disposal of Ameri- 
can business men. 

Trade and credit information on request 

National Bank of South Africa, Ltd. 

New YorkOffice, 10 Wall Street R. E. Saunders, Agent 

Head Office London Offices 

Pretoria, Transvaal Circus Place, London Wall, E. C. 

E. C. Reynolds, General Manager 18 St. Swithin9 Lane, E. C. 4 

25 Cockspur St., S. W. 

Total Resources over $ 287,000,000 
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A NEW BRANCH 
IN SPAIN 



This Bank announces the es- 
tablishment of a branch in 
Madrid, Spain, Gran Via 14. 

The services of our Barcelona and 
Madrid offices are placed at your 
disposal for the financing of business 
transactions with Spain. We are 
prepared to make collections and to 
establish commercial credits in any 
part of Spain at moderate rates. 

MERCANTILE BANK 
OF THE AMERICAS 

o4n ^American Bank for Foreign Trade 



Affiliated Banks 

COLOMBIA 

Banco Mercantil 
Americano de Colombia 
Bogota, Barranquilla, 
Cartagena, Medellin, Mani- 
zales, Girardot, Cali, Honda, 
Armenia, Bucaramanga 

PERU 

Banco Mercantil 
Americano del Peru 

Lima, Arequipa, Chiclayo, 
Callao, Trujillo 

VENEZUELA 

Banco Mercantil 
Americano de Caracas 
Caracas, La Guayra 

BRAZIL 

American Mercantile 
Bank of Brazil 
Para, Pernambuco, 

NICARAGUA 

National Bank of 
Nicaragua 

Managua, Bluefields, Leon, 
Granada 

CUBA 

Banco Mercantil 
Americano de Cuba 

Havana 

HONDURAS 



44 PINE STREET 

New Orleans Office 
73 >2 Gravier Street 

Paris Office 
11 bis Boulevard 
Haussmann 



NEW YORK 

Madrid Office 
Gran Via 14* 

Barcelona Office 
Rambla de los 
Estudios-Canuda 2 



Banco Atlantida 

La Ceiba, Tegucigalpa, 
San Pedro Sula, Puerto 
Cortez 



Capital .... 
Surplus and Undivided 'Profits 



$ 5,000,000 
2,276,506 



*T0 
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Direct Banking Service 
to the Orient 

'THE FACILITIES of the Park-Union For- 
A eign Banking Corporation have been or- 
ganized particularly to meet the needs of 
American manufacturers and merchants, im- 
porters and exporters for a completely efficient 
and direct banking service to the Orient. 

Our branches at Yokohama and Shanghai are stra- 
tegically located to act for you in all matters affecting 
your Far Eastern trade. Branches in the United 
States at Seattle and San Francisco. Our officers 
will be glad to consult with you. 



OFFICERS 

Charles A. Holder 

President 

T. Fred Aspden 

Vice-President 

E. B. MacKenzie 

Secretary & 
Treasurer 



Park'IJnion 

FOREIGN BANKING CORPORATION 

56 Wall Street, New York 

Paid Up Capital and Surplus, $2,250,000 



(Chilean Gold Pesos) 

Nitrates $533,000,000 

Minerals 109,000,000 

Wool 32,000,000 

Cereals 18,000,000 

Flour 14,000,000 

Canned goods 8,000,000 

The nitrate industry, one of the main 
sources of wealth for the Government 
and the people, has continued to develop. 
During 1918 there were exported 
3,242,000 tons valued at over 500 mil- 
lion pesos (gold), or $182,500,000 
American money. Export tax amounted 



to about $22,000,000 American dollars. 
Since 1882 exports have grown from 
531,000 tons to 8,242,000. 

BANKING 

Banking in Chile has been successful 
during 1918 as never before. At the 
end of the year the Chilean banks and 
foreign banks operating in Chile had 
deposits amounting to 

Paper pesos 669,000,000 

Gold pesos 237,000,000 

or in all $232,500,000 American money. 



Semi-Annual Report of the Bank of Chosen 



HPHE report for the half-year ended 
*■“ June 30, 1919, of the Bank of 
Chosen comments upon the general eco- 
nomic situation in Chosen which is 
reported as unusually encouraging. 
Many new industrial companies have 
been organized and old ones have been 



extended. Also, various public works 
such as railways, harbor and buildings 
in general have been in progress. The 
production of rice showed such an en- 
couraging increase that the possibility 
of Chosen's becoming an important 
supply of foodstuff to Japm is much 
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Developing Commerce 
With the British Colonies 

The African British Crown Provinces are potentially the richest 
colonial possessions of Great Britain. Large exporters of natural 
products, they import manufactured articles in practically every 
known character of goods. Imports into Nigeria alone during the 
past year in nine important articles of commerce totalled more than 
$15,000,000, divided as follows: 

Cotton Goods $7,500,000 

Coopers Stores 1,759,000 

Tobacco 1,530,000 

Salt 1,500,000 

Flour 500,000 

Sacks and Bags 1,000,000 

Kerosene Oil 350,000 

Bread and Biscuits 160,000 

Iron and Steel 1,250,000 

Exports in four leading commodities were divided as follows: 

Palm Oils $5,000,000 

Palm Kernels 5,000,000 

Tin Ore 4,000,000 

Hides and Skins 3,500,000 

American merchants and manufacturers will find in British West 
and North Africa rich markets capable of wonderful development. 
To all desiring to enter them the bank of British West Africa extends 
its fullest facilities for co-operation and service in developing trade 
with that territory. 

BRANCHES: 



Egypt 
Morocco 
Canary Islands 
Gambia 



Sierra Leone 
Liberia 

French Ivory Coast 
Gold Coast and Ashanti 



Togoland 
Nigeria 
Fernando Po 



Out New York Agents will be glad to pro- 
vide information on trade to these colonies 

Bank of British West Africa 



Limited 



New York Office — 100 Beaver Street. 

Head Office, London R. R. Appleby, N. Y. Agent 



Subscribed Capital $ 10 , 000,000 



Paid Up $ 4 , 000,000 



Surplus and Undivided Profits $ 2 , 000,000 
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Effective Cooperation 

The strong position of the National Shawmut 
Bank in resources, and its extensive foreign 
and domestic connections, assure complete and 
effective cooperation with correspondent banks. 

We handle promptly and at lowest rates, all 
collection items or other business for merchants 
and manufacturers as well as for banks. 

THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 
OF BOSTON 

Resources over $225,000,000 



talked of. To accomplish this, irriga- 
tion systems will be necessary. 

Among the industries of Chosen, 
those reported making the most conspic- 
uous progress were sericulture and silk- 
reeling. It is predicted that sericulture 
will become the principal industry of 
Chosen. Silk-reeling has also made 
tremendous strides. Cotton growing 
is also showing important gains and 
is consistently encouraged by the au- 
thorities. * 

CONDITION OF THE BANK 

The condition of the bank is sum- 
marized in the report as follows: 

Without entering into details of accounts, 
for which shareholders are referred to the 
statement annexed to this report, we are high- 
ly gratified to be able to report that the 
business of the Bank has on the whole made 
a most satisfactory development, and in 
this it has quite kept pace with the finan- 
cial progress in general mentioned above. 
With regard to branch offices, the temporary 
office at Spascoe, Maritime Province, Si- 
beria, was closed in May last, its raison 
tf&tre having been lost on account of the 



removal of the troops from that town. On 
the other hand, a new branch was estab- 
lished in Shimonoseki, Japan, and prepara- 
tions are being made to open an agency in 
New York. We have stationed a number of 
officials in this great metropolis for some 
years past fo transact part of our business 
but the expansion of our business beyond 
the Pacific has induced us to take this im- 
portant step. The progress of business in 
many of the branch offices has been such 
that in some of them the existing buildings 
are quite inadequate to cope with the grow- 
ing requirements. Some of these are being 
rebuilt, and some extended. Those in thf 
course of construction are Tokyo, Dairen, 
Kaiyunn, Changchun and Szupingchieh ; tho9f 
for which plans are being made for new 
buildings are Taiku, and Kunsan, and those 
for which sites have been purchased are 
Shimonoseki and Harbin. 

The economic and financial situation in 
Chosen and Manchuria as outlined above has 
been carefully weighed in our conduct of 
business, and, while actiner with great cau- 
tion as required by the situation, our best 
efforts have been put forth to secure every 
possible development for the two countries' 
in trade and industry, which is undoubtedly 
one of the greatest reasons for our being 
in them. Signs already point out that, now 
that the War is over, the economic activity 
of all nations in the Far East is assumin g 
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a magnitude never known before. It is in 
the highest degree necessary, therefore, that 
we should now provide ourselves with ampk 
means to meet the situation, increase our 
reserve funds, and strengthen our founda- 
tion. It is a further pleasure to us to be 
able to report that our net profits for the 
half-year amounted to Yen 1,988,000, show- 
ing an increase of Yen 327,000 over those for 
the preceding half-year. 

Lastly, we may add that the Bank will 
finish in November next the full ten years 
since its establishment, during which it is 
a great satisfaction to note that the Bank 
has made very good progress. Doubtless 
we are much indebted for this success to the 
development of the public at large, and to 
proper government guidance, as well as to 
the generous aid of our banking friends at 
home and abroad and also that of our cus- 
tomers. We should, however, bear in mind 
that we owe it, in no small degree, to the 
praiseworthy services our staff have rendered 
us in a self-sacrificing spirit. On this occfr- 
sion we feel bound to express to them our 
sincere thanks in which we hope you will 
join. Needless to say that for the future 
development of the Bank we have to depend 
upon the ability and diligence of our staff. 
We are therefore giving our best attention 
to the task of strengthening them with new 
men of ability and to giving them fit train- 



ing. We must also endeavour to afford them 
adequate means and thereby enable them to 
keep in wholesome condition both in body 
and spirit so that they may work up to the 
best standard of efficiency. In this way 
the Bank will, we trust, prosper long if our 
members do their best in performing theif 
duties in perfect unity and cooperation. 

DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS 

The profits of the Bank, after deducting 
expenses, providing for interest on deposits, 
rebate on bills, and for all bad and doubtful 
debts, amounted to Yen 1,988,525.85, to 
which has to be added the balance from the 
previous half-year. Yen 361,033.03, making a 
total of Yen 2,349,558.88, which it is pro- 
posed to appropriate as follows: 



Dividend at 6 per cent, per annum 

on old shares Ten 600,000.00 

Dividend at 6 per cent, per annum 

on new shares 196.027.SS 

Additional dividend at 3 per cent. 

per annum on old shares 300,000.00 

Additional dividend at 3 per cent. 

per annum on new shares 98.013.69 

Reserve fund to provide for losses 650.000.00 

Reserve fund to equalize dividend 62,000.00 

Bonus and allowances 85,000.00 

Payment to Government 66,309.24 

Balance carried forward to next 
half-year 412.208.66 



Yen 2,349,658.68 



BANK OF CHOSEN BALANCE SHEET. JUNE 30, 1919 



Liabilities 



Capital subscribed 

Reserve fund 

Bank-notes issued ; 

Specie reserve Yen 84,504,471.00 

Security reserve 68,292,868.30 

Currency bills issued 

Government accounts 

Deposits 

Bills payable 

Loans 

Call money 

Acceptances on accounts of customers ra 

Due to other banks? 

Outstanding branch accounts 

Dividend unpaid 

Balance from last half-year 

Net profit for the half-year 



Yen 

40,000.000.09 

4.218.000.09 

102,797,839.30 



1.282.589.10 
1 , 200 , 000.00 
185,635.387.18 
2.023,914.98 
6.500.000.00 
33.300,000.00 
29 669.314.22 
17.597.725.31 
6,043,550.42 
50.516 06 
361.038.03 
1,988.525.85 



Yen 432,667,894.45 



Assets 



Capital unpaid 

Cash on hand 

Money at call and short notice 

Bullion 

Foreign money 

Bills receivable 

Bills discounted 

Loans and advances 

Advances to Government Yen 5,500,000 00 

Other advances 70,203.831.07 

Current accounts 38,774,650.18 

Bonds and debentures 

Due from other banks 

Liabilities of customers for acceptances per contra 

Bank premises, furniture, etc 



Yen 

10.001,425.00 

49.282.156.28 

6,530,000.00 

3,921.636.77 

64,298.10 

18.166.774.33 

166,922.941.65 

114,478,381.25 



14.537,441.16 

16.762,916.59 

29.669.314.22 

4,880.614.10 



Yen 432,667.894.45 
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Most Efficient Service 

We are enabled through our thoroughly 
organized and equipped departments, and 
our close affiliations with prominent bank- 
ing institutions throughout the world, to 
offer to merchants, manufacturers and 
bankers the most efficient service in all 
lines of banking, foreign and domestic. 

THE 

First National Bank 

of Boston 

Deposits ... - $179,000,000 

Resources - * over 260,000,000 

Branch at Buenos Aires, Argentina 



“Trading With Australia” 

T HE above is the title of a pamphlet 
recently issued by the Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York, in 
which the trade possibilities with Aus- 
tralia are discussed. 

Speaking of Australia’s resources, it 
is stated: 

The greatest producer of wool in the 
world, and ranking high among the nations 
exporting wheat, Australia is also a metal- 
lurgist’s paradise, containing rich workings 
of iron, zinc, gold, copper, tin, silver, molyb- 
denite, tungsten ores, platinum and radio-ac- 
tive uranium ores, as well as deposits of dia- 
monds, sapphires, emeralds, opals, turquoise, 
tourmaline, and rubies. 

Australia’s resources are such that she 
could easily support a population of 50,000,- 
000. The Eastern states, New South Wales, 
Victoria and Queensland, have compara- 
tively little arid interior. All the states 
are undoubtedly capable of great develop- 
ment. In Queensland, which runs into the 
tropical and subtropical zones, practically 
anything can be grown — dairy products and 
grain abound in the South, and a few hun- 
dred miles north pineapples, bananas, and 
sugar cane grow in abundance. South of 



Victoria the small island of Tasmania has 
a climate probably unequalled anywhere 
in the world, with fine resources of minerals 
and grain. 

The fact that the seasons in Aus- 
tralia are the reverse of those in the 
United States is pointed to as an ad- 
vantage to the American exporter. 

Owing to the custom of Australian mer- 
chants of placing their orders about nine 
months before the goods are required, orders 
in sufficient volume would enable American 
manufacturers to run continuously in the 
domestic “off season.” Australian orders 
could be filled during the dull season which 
occurs in the United States between the 
regular seasonal shipments for domestic 
trade. 

The matter of credits is air import- 
ant one. 

“One of the great drawbacks to trade 
relations between the two countries is. the 
question of credits,” writes American Trade 
Commissioner Ferrin from Melbourne. 
“American manufacturers would hardly con- 
sider appointing an Australian represen- 
tative ana allowing him to take orders on 
open account, with thirty to sixty days’ 
sight draft after arrival of the goods. The 
American salesmen would find considerable 
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difficulty in ascertaining the financial stand- 
ing of local merchants, and, on the other 
hand, Australian merchants accustomed to 
the liberal terms granted by English and 
German houses, would not be inclined to 
make purchases and pay cash when the 
goods were shipped. Some Australian bank- 
ers realize the situation and are willing to 
make arrangements with New York banks 
to pay American manufacturers for their 
goods upon receipt of the invoices and ship- 
ping documents, when properly authorized 
by the Australian merchants, who will pay 
the interest, exchange and collection fees 
upon terms prearranged with the bankers. 
This gives the American merchant the cash 
payment which he desires, guarantees the 
Australian that the goods have actually been 
shipped, and in addition local banks provide 
the credits necessary for the Australians 
to do business.” 

Australian merchants feel that while it 
is advisable for representatives of Ameri- 
can firms to make trips to the Australian 
market, in order to establish connections, 
local aorents can conduct the business more 
satisfactorily, as they know the financial 
standing of the prospective purchasers more 
intimately, and also the best time to make 
shipments and the grade of goods required. 




HARVEY D. GIBSON 
President Liberty National Bank, New York 



Visiting Scandinavian 
Countries 

JJARVEY D. GIBSON, president of 
the Liberty National Bank and 
Geo. F. Murnane, vice-president of that 
institution, sailed for Norway recently 
to make a trip through Norway, 




GEORGE F. MURNANE 
Vice-President Liberty National Bank, New York 



Sweden and Denmark as well as other 
European countries. 

This is in line with the aggressive 
policy which the Liberty National Bank 
has adopted toward financing of 
Scandinavian-American trade, and in 
which the recent consolidation with the 
Scandinavian Trust Company was an 
important step. Certain other members 
of the Liberty staff are accompanying 
Mr. Gibson and Mr. Murnane and a 
study of foreign conditions with partic- 
ular reference to the Scandinavian 
countries will be made. 

• 

Bank of Spain’s Earnings 
Large 

^^CCORDI NG to a report submitted 
to the Department of Commerce 
by Trade Commissioner Arthur N. 
Young, the Bank of Spain (Banco de 
Espana) stands at the center of Spanish 
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A Canadian Information Service 

Canadian-American trade annually amounts to over a bil- 
lion dollars : close upon one billion of American money is 
today invested in Canada, a considerable part of it in 
Canadian securities. 

With Statistical Departments in New York and Toronto 
and over 380 branches located in all parts of the Dominion 
of Canada, the Union Bank of Canada is in a position to 
furnish American bankers with up-to-date information in 
regard to Canadian conditions and corporations. All re- 
quests for information in regard to Canada will be cheer- 
fully and carefully handled. 



Union Bank of Canada 



Head Office 
AVinnipcg, Can. 



New York Agency, 49 Wall St. 

W. J. Dawson, F. L. Appleby, W. M. Forrest, 
Agents 



Capital & Surplus 

$9,786,522 



finance. Like the Bank of England, 
although privately owned, it is in a true 
sense the central and national bank. It 
alone has the privilege of note issue, and 
its notes are the only paper currency 
circulating in Spain. It holds and con- 
trols the reserves of gold and silver upon 
which Spain's monetary system is based. 
It is at the same time fiscal agent for 
the Government, the banker's bank, 
and the largest bank for the public. 

The Bank of Spain is preponderant in 
financial power in Spain. At the end of 
1918 it held a cash reserve of 2,870,- 
000,000 pesetas ($554,000,000), of 
which 2,228,000,000 pesetas ($430,- 
000,000), were gold and 642,000,000 
pesetas ($124,000,000) silver. During 
the first nine months of 1919 the bank 
added about 200,000,000 pesetas ($38,- 
600,000) of gold to these reserves, prin- 
cipally because of the raising of the 
American embargo on gold exports. 
Since July, 1914, the bank has in- 
creased its holdings of gold by over 
800 per cent. The bank's reserve is 
nearly ten times the amount of cash in 



the vaults of the other banks of the 
country. Its capital and surplus, 210,- 
000,000 pesetas ($41,000,000), were 
close to one-third of the total capital 
invested in banking in Spain, excluding 
that of the private bankers. At the 
close of 1918 its deposits, 1,159,000,000 
pesetas ($223,000,000), were nearly 
equal to a third of the total deposits of 
all the banks of the country. 

Since the outbreak of the war the 
amount of gold in the vaults of the 
Bank of Spain has increased by 315 
per cent., a larger percentage of in- 
crease than is shown by the national 
bank of any other country except the 
Netherlands. This great influx of gold 
has changed fundamentally the char- 
acter of the guaranty back of the note 
issue of the Bank of Spain. From 1900 
to 1914 the proportion of gold and silver 
reserves held against notes varied from 
50 to 75 per cent, somewhat more than 
half of which consisted of silver. But 
on June 28, 1919, the reserves amounted 
to 68 per cent., nearly four-fifths of 
which was gold. On that date the bank 
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The Union Bank 
of Manchester, 
Limited 

Nominal Capital 

Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Capital 

Subscribed Capital 
Reserves 

Surplus over Liabilities 



Hm(I Office 

17 York St., Manchester. Eng. 

Liverpool Office 

45 Castle St, Liverpool, Eng. 

and branches covering the whole of the 
district tributary to these two cities, 
and also West Yorkshire; including 
Leeds, Sheffield, Bradford, Sal- 
ford, Birkenhead, Oldham, Bolton, 
Burt, Rochdale, 8tockpokt, Hali- 
fax (Eng.), Huddersfield, etc., etc. 
($ 5 =£) 

$12,500,000 

3,750,000 

3.750.000 

. 7,500,000 

2.825.000 

. 10.325,000 



Bankers in the United States and Canada are invited to make use of 
the Bank’s services for all kinds of banking business in the district where 
the Bank operates, and in Great Britain generally. Collections promptly 
dealt with, and proceeds remitted by draft or cable transfer on New York, 
or as desired. Favorable terms. 

North American Mails are usually delivered in Manchester and Liverpool earlier than in London. 



held, in round figures, a cash reserve 
of 2,928,000,000 pesetas ($565,000,- 
000), of which 2,266,000,000 pesetas 
($488,000,000), were gold and 6 57,- 
000,000 pesetas ($127,000,000) silver. 

The earnings of the bank have been 
large, varying since 1875 from 16 to 25 
per cent annually. The profits distrib- 
uted annually to the shareholders dur- 
ing the last ten years were as follows: 
From 1910 to 1912, inclusive, 19 per 
cent; from 1918 to 1917, inclusive, 20 
per cent; in 1918, 21 per cent plus a 
dividend in bonds equivalent to about 
20 per cent, and in the first half of 
1919, 12 per cent. 

The profit and loss account in the re- 
port for the year 1917 contained an 
item, “profit from the acquisition of 
gold, 29,976,806.50 pesetas,” and this 
account showed a surplus carried over 
into 1918 of 88,000,000 pesetas. During 
the year 1918 the bank distributed this 
amount through the issue to sharehold- 
ers of 80,000,000 pesetas in 4 per cent 

678 



bonds (mentioned above), the bank not 
being allowed to add to its capital 
stock. These profits were gained by 
acquiring gold at less than par. At 
one time the dollar was only received 
by the bank at a rate of 4.85 pesetas, 
a discount of about 6 per cent as com- 
pared with the par of 5.18 pesetas. The 
bank was able to do this because it 
had practically a buying monopoly of 
gold in Spain. There was no other 
market for those importing it, except 
a minor market among jewelers, den- 
tists, etc., since the mint was not in op- 
eration. 

America- Japan-China Trust 
Co., Ltd. 

XHIS institution, which was recently 
organized, is a pioneer in the 
trust company field in Japan. The or- 
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London and River Plate Bank, Limited. 

HEAD OFFICE : 7 PRINCES STREET, E.C. 2, LONDON. 

Agency: MANCHESTER, 86 Crow Street 



Parte Branch; 16 Rue Halevy. 



Lisbon Branch : 32 Rua Aurea 



Antwerp Branch : 22 Place de Meir 



CAPITAL (Authorized) 
8UBNC CAPITAL 

PAID-UP CAPITAL - - 

RESERVE FUJND - - - 



($5 £1.) 

620.000,000 

15,000,000 

9,000,000 

10,500,000 



DIRECTORS. 



E. ROR8 DUFFTETVD, E8Q. HFRMAN^ b^I £ T eS?* 8 ® *** 
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ganization and functions of the com- 
pany are modeled along American lines. 

According to the articles of associa- 
tion the company has for its object the 
following functions: 

1. Investment of funds in foreign lands, 

the introduction of foreign capital, 
and the raising, broking and utilizing 
of funds for various enterprises. 

2. Subscription to, and underwriting, 

broking and transaction of bonds, 
shares, debentures and commercial 
bill?. 

S. Administration and disposal of estates 
of various descriptions, management 
for others of financial affairs of legal 
and individual persons, and doing 
all other trust business. 

4. Adjustment and relief of affairs re- 

lating to legal and individual per- 
sons, alteration in the organization 
of companies, and examination of 
and supervision over accounts. 

5. Execution of contracts or agreements, 

and guaranteeing of credits. 

6. Investigation, designing, broking, as- 

sisting and underwriting of various 
enterprises. 

7. Doing of nec^sary business in connec- 

tion with the foregoing objects. 



Trade Field in the Balkans 



r\ISCUSSING this topic the For- 
eign Trade Report of the Port of 
Boston, issued by the foreign depart- 
ment of the National Shawmut Bank, 
says that while statesmen in America 
and in Europe discuss the probable 
boundaries of the Balkan States, the 
bankers and merchants of the world are 
studying ways and means for improving 
the financial situation and opening up 
trade in those countries. Although un- 
certainty may exist with regard to the 
final adjustment of territorial demands 
of this or that nation, there is no uncer- 
tainty as their importance as factors in 
the future trade of the world. 

In so far as American merchants are 
concerned, the new Jugo-Slav State, to- 
gether with Roumania, Greece and Bul- 
garia, represents a large market for 
manufactured goods ranging from shoes 
and clothing to locomotives and other 
railroad equipment. In addition, this 
field is rich in natural resources which 
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offer opportunities for American enter- 
prise and the investment of American 
capital. Until territorial and other 
claims of the various States have been 
adjusted by the Peace Commissioners, 
an accurate estimate of the market rep- 
resented by this or that section is impos- 
sible. A general outline of the trade 
possibilities represented by the entire 
region is nevertheless suggestive of op- 
portunity for the expansion of our for- 
eign markets. A large amount of infor- 
mation is given supporting the commer- 
cial importance of that quarter of the 
world. 



Havre Branch for Guaranty 
Trust Company 

THE Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York opened a branch at 
Havre, France, October 1. It was stated 
by the company that its very large busi- 

©80 



ness in the financing of cotton ship- 
ments from this country to France had 
made the opening of a branch at Havre, 
in addition to the company’s office in 
Paris, necessary. The office is located 
at 122 Boulevard Strasbourg, near the 
Bourse. 

The official staff at the Havre Office 
will be as follows: Manager, Lucien 
Combe, formerly assistant manager of 
the Comptoir d’Eseompte in New Or- 
leans and for more than eight years 
manager of the same institution in Bom- 
bay; Assistant Manager, J. B. Avegno, 
formerly treasurer, Paris Office, Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York; sec- 
retary, Achille Leroux, formerly sub- 
manager of the Caisse de Liquidation 
du Havre; assistant secretary, Gustave 
Gibert, formerly an assistant in New 
Orleans to Albert Breton, vice-president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company, and 
for the past three years at the Paris 
Office of the Company. 
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I, on don : Nnf’l Bunk ml Scotland. Ltd. 
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lloniikoiia Kctlici In nd India Court Bank 
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llnnk 

New York: National City Bank. The Gnnr- 
3 i nt y Trn»t Company and The Equitable 
Trnnt Co. 
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Shnniilini: Bank of Canton, Ltd. 
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Ltd. 



Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebo- 
laget 

TTHE statement of condition of this 
*** bank dated August 81, 1919, re- 
veals the following figures: 



Cash 

Loans on securities ... 

Bills discounted 

Securities 

Current accounts 

Due from other banks. 

Sun lry accounts 

Bank premises 



Kr. 17,048,1 
292,354,! 
272,630.1 
33. 161. < 
293.060,! 
140, 530, ( 
66,332,: 
9.630,! 



Kr. 1.124,749.270.02 
LIABILITIES 

Paid-up capital. Kr. 73,840,000 

Reserve fund... 81,660,000 Kr. 1 55.500.000.00 

Deposits 430.287.881.84 

Current accounts 263.085.444.2' 

pue to other banks 177,768 978.84 

8undry accounts 83.409,662.30 

Bills in. circulation 14,697,302.83 

Kr. 1,124,749.270.02 



Cash in Hand and at bankers 

Loans receivable 

Bills receivable 

Exchange transactions out- 
standing 

Agencies 

Payments in advance including 
rent and telegraph deposits. . 

Furniture and fittings 

Organization expenses 

Acceptances on a/c. of cust- 
omers as per contra 



$814,135.19 

1,840,481.04 

696,230.76 

156,562.42 

1,257,714.10 

12,803.70 

13,959.11 

7,003.74 

71,878.49 

$4,870,768.55 



Capital 20,000 shares of $100 

each fullv paid $2,000,000.00 

Deposits / 2,217,693.57 

Sundry creditors 37,670.94 

Agencies 360,409.48 

Liabilities on a/c. of cust- 
omers as per contra 71,878.49 

Profit & loss a/c 183,116.07 



The Bank of East Asia 

HTHIS bank in its balance sheet for 
June 30, 1919, shows total assets 
of $4,870,768.55 and deposits of $2,- 
217,693.57. The complete report reads: 



Total $4,870,768.55 

The profit and loss account for the half 
year ending June 30, 1919, shows total profits 
from interest, exchange, etc. as $215,297.81 
of which $32,181.74 was applied to salaries, 
rent, taxes, etc., and $183,116.07 was carried 
forward. 
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National Bank of Greece 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE BANK SINCE 1900 




1900 




1910 


7,548,484 


1912 


9,878,910 


1914 


12,869,667 


1918 




1919* 





* Half-year ending June 80 



5,510,107 780,449 

5,819,879 2,974.965 

5.054,889 4,809,964 

8,498,081 8.187.414 

50,812,994 68.870.892 

58,847,208 78,199,970 

*• 16% for 



10,857.907 


160. 


15Vfc% 


12,928,817 


159. 


20% 


12,809,462 


171. 


20% 


17,702.820 


188. 


21*4% 


24.154.790 


806. 


80% 


24,981,888 


819. 


82%" 



the first half-year. 



THE authorized and fully paid up 
capital of the Bank amounts to 
£800,000. The balance of the reserve ac- 
count on December 81, 1900, was £540,- 
000; on December 81, 1918, it amounted 
to £1,884,000; and on June 80, 1919, to 
£1,420,000. The net profits, after 
deducting current expenses, interest 
paid, depreciation, taxes (including for 
688 



1918 excess profits tax at 50 per cent) 
and state participation in the profits, 
showed a steady increase; December 81, 
1900, £188,002; December 81, 1910, 
£171,960; December 81, 1918, £804,- 
450; first half-year, 1919, £178,814. It 
should be noted that the participation 
of the state in the profits of the Bank 
for the year 1918, and the amount of 
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taxes paid to the Treasury during that 
year, aggregated the sum of <£896,961. 
Securities deposited for safe custody 
with the Bank were valued as follows: 
December 81, 1900, £4,700,499; De- 
cember 81, 1910, £6,297,680; Decem- 
ber 81, 1918, £15,569,658. 



The Sumitomo Bank, Ltd. 



"M'ET profits for the half-year ending 
June 80, 1919, for this bank, the 
head office of which is in Osaka, Japan, 
were Yen 2,185,648.40. Yen 800,000 
were applied to reserve fund, Yen 975,- 
000 to dividends. Yen 900,000 to re- 
serve for doubtful debts, Yen 150,000 
to pension reserve and Yen 55,000 to 
bonus. Yen 787,038.55 were carried 
forward to the next half-year. The • 
complete balance sheet follows: 

ASSETS 



Loans, bills discounted and 

exchange purchased Y273,l 00,61 4.74 

Customers* liability on for- 
eign credits, acceptances 

and guarantees 32,309,178.84 

Account with the Postal 
Transfer Savings Office .. 932,231.31 

Government bonds 36,305,786.08 

Foreign treasury bills 10,843,313.25 

Municipal and other securi- 
ties 6,271,883.30 

Due from other banks 2,480,273.28 

Due from foreign banks .... 1,223,801.82 

Bank premises and furniture 3,808,917.06 

Real estate 18,579.93 

Foreign currencies 1,775.27 

Capital unpaid 3,750,000.00 

Money at call and at short 

notice 9,883,931.85 

Cash in hand 26,607,296.71 



Total 



Y 407,537,583.44 



LIABILITIES 

Deposit Y306,519, 664.84 

Exchange sold : 4,836,627.49 

Bills payable 4,677,359.44 

Margin of exchange unsettled 2,362,905.32 

Foreign credits, acceptances 

and guarantees 32,309,178.84 

Due to other banks 7,232,195.46 

Due to foreign banks 2,121,555.25 

Call money 900,000.00 

Foreign bills rediscounted . . 7,092,986.08 

Rebate on bills not yet due . 1,363,637.06 

Interest accrued on deposits 3,000,271.61 

Subscribed capital 30,000,000.00 

Reserve fund 4,500,000.00 

Reserve for doubtful debts . 600,000.00 

Pension reserve 150,000.00 

Dividends unpaid 4,163.50 

Balance brought forward 

from last half-year 681,390.15 

Net profit for the half-year 2,185,648.40 



Total Y 407,537,583.44 



The American correspondent of this 
bank is the National City Bank of New 
York. 



The Dai-Ichi Ginko, Ltd. 



TPHE forty-sixth semi-annual report 
of the directors for the half-year 
ending June 30, 1919, was submitted to 
and passed by the general meeting of 
the shareholders on July 26, 1919. The 
head office of this bank is in Tokyo. 

Gross profits for the half-year were 
Yen 12,695,146.99, from which were de- 
ducted the general expenses of the bank 
of Yen 9,687,891.65, making net profits 
of Yen 8,057,755.84. The balance of 
profit brought forward was Yen 1,104, 
347.86, making a total of Yen 4,162,- 
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102.70. This amount was disposed of 
as follows: 



To bonus for directors, auditors and 

chief officers Y 152,880.00 

To officers’ pension fund 61,150.00 

To be added to reserve fund (thus 
raising that account to Y 16,200,- 

000.00) 1,600,000.00 

To dividends at the rate of 12 per 
cent, per annum on 239,000 old 
shar s at Y 3.00 per share and 
215.000 new shares at Y 2.40 per 

share 1,233,000.00 

leaving a balance to be carried 

forward to next account 1.115,072.70 



Y 4,162,102.70 



The balance sheet for the close of 
business June 80, 1919, reads as fol- 

lows : 

ASSETS. 

Yen. 

Unpaid capital 2,150,000.00 

Cash In hand and with the Bank 

of Japan 38,739,450.57 

Money at call and at 
short notice with 

other banks 1,850,000.00 40,589,450.57 

Investments 59,405,253.96 

Bills discounted 115.621,842.49 

Boa ns and advances. 207,311,485.30 322.933.327.79 

Due from correspondents 5,371,060.26 

Liabilities of customers for ac- 
ceptances as per contra 2.695.708.31 

Bank premises and furniture.... 3,210,571.20 

Y 436.355,372.09 



LIABILITIES 

Yen 

Capital 22.700,000.00 

Reserve fund 14,600,000.00 

Redemption fund for the bank 

notes 4,334,000.00 

Current accounts. . . .154,311,754.75 

Deposit receipts 191.643.746.31 

Other deposits 12,547,076.96 358,502.578.02 

Due to correspondents 6,975.967.09 

Acceptances on behalf of cus- 
tomers 2,695.708.31 

Rebate on bills not due and ac- 
crued interest payable 5,408.245.45 

Other liabilities 16,976,770.52 

Balance brought 

forward 1,104.347.36 

Net profit for the 

half-year 3,057.755.34 4.162,102.70 



Y 436,355,372.09 

The American correspondents of this 
bank are the National City Bank of 
New York, the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York and the Yokohama 
Specie Bank, Ltd. 

• 

Conditions in Italy 

/^AETANO BIASUTTI, vice-presi- 
dent of the Italian Discount and 
Trust Company, who returned to the 
United States recently after spending 
nearly four months in Italy, offered* 
some interesting observations as a result 



of his first-hand study of conditions in 
the Kingdom. Mr. Biasutti, who was 
formerly manager of the Florence 
Branch of Banca Italiana di Sconto di 
Roma, has spent the better part of his 
life in international banking in Italy, 
France and England, and knows the 
conditions in Italy through years of 
familiarity with its domestic and inter- 
national affairs. He was a member of 
the Italian Delegation to the Interna- 
tional Trade Conference, held at Atlan- 
tic City last month. 

Mr. Biasutti said that it must be' ad- 
mitted that, just at this time, the general 
economic and industrial situation in 
Italy is serious. The country is in dire 
need of credit; the coal shortage is 
acute; tonnage facilities are lacking; 
industrial progress is being retarded, 
owing to the coal shortage; and the re- 
quirements for certain basic raw ma- 
terials are not being met, because of 
credit limitations and the adverse rate 
of exchange. But despite those ob- 
stacles, the situation is not as black as 
the first glance would indicate. Serious 
as it is, he is firmly convinced that 
Italy's predicament is only temporary, 
and will, with assistance, right itself in 
due course. 

The other side of the picture looks 
better. A close study of conditions 
throughout the Kingdom brines to the 
surface these outstanding fundamental 
factors contributive to the recovery of 
Italy. 

1. The country has available a tre- 
mendous volume of man-power — labor 
that is good, and honest, and low-priced 
— a commodity which is truly essential 
to the growth of any country. 

2. The sanity and patriotism of the 
population as a whole is proving itself 
right along, and under the most difficult 
circumstances. No country in Europe 
is undergoing more trying times than is 
Italy, but with characteristic fortitude 
and clear-sightedness, the Italian race is 
bearing up and will emerge victorious. 

3. The country's agricultural and 
industrial potentialities, and the broad 
preparations which are being made for 
the expansion of each, are bound to play 
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an important part in the successful re- 
construction of Italy. 

4. The richness of the neighboring 
Balkan States will form a splendid out- 
let for Italian foreign traders. Plans 
are now being laid for the intensive 
cultivation of this Balkan market. 



Yamaguchi Bank, Ltd. 

r I 'HE history of the Yamaguchi 
Bank, Ltd., of Osaka, Japan, may 
be traced back to the Genji era (1864) 
when the Yamaguchi family first en- 
tered into financial business, privileged 
as one of the main money exchangers 
or Ryegaeya in the City of Osaka. 

In accordance with the National 
Bank Act promulgated in 1871, the firm 
was transformed into a bank under the 
name of One Hundred Forty-Eighth 
National Bank. In 1898, its charter as 
a national bank having expired, the bus- 
iness was again transferred into a pri- 
vate bank under the sole proprietorship 
of Kichirobei Yamaguchi, from which 
time it developed rapidly due to its able 
management and its solid foundation. 

In order to meet the demands of the 
present day’s great expansion in 
Japan’s trade and commerce and as a 
preparation for further post-bellum de- 
velopment, the bank has been reorgan- 
ized into a limited corporation with a 
capital of Yen 20,000,000, of which one 
half is paid up. 

Its total assets are Yen 188,872,402.- 
60 and its deposits total Yen 158,224,- 



952.27. Kichirobei Yamaguchi is pres- 
ident of the institution. 



Japan’s Merchant Marine 



JAPAN has made remarkable strides 
of late as to the development of 
her merchant marine. To handle the 
increase of her overseas trade the Nip- 
pon Empire has added over three hun- 
dred ships to her mercantile fleet dt.ring 
the past year. Japan has now eight 
hundred and sixty five ships of over 
500 tons each and three hundred and 
twelve of these ships with a gross ton- 
nage of 484,704 were added during the 
past year as the following table will 
show : 



Present 
Last year 
Increase 





Gross 


D. W. 


No. 


Tonnage 


Tonnage 


865 


1 ,800,240 


2,674,646 


553 


1,315,53 6 


1,899,784 


312 


484,704 


774,862 



There are now eighteen Japanese ship 
companies operating which have a cross 
tonnace of 20,000 or more. 



Present Japanese Trade 
Tendencies 

JAPAN'S trade continues to grow, 
the figures for the first half of 
1919 showing a normal increase in 
the total result. On the other hand, 
this increase has resulted from the ex- 
pansion of imports, these being in ex- 
ass 
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cess of the exports throughout the 
period. This unfavorable balance of 
trade, however, began to decline in 
April, while the exports have been on 
the increase since June. 

Summarized for the period January- 
June, 1919, it is found that the foreign 
commerce of Japan presents the follow- 
ing situation in yen: 

1919 1918 

Export* S26.057.000 896,055.000 — *9. 998,000 

Import* 1.049,332,000 839,418.000 + 209.915.000 

Total= 1,875.390.000 1.735.474,000 139,917.000 

Balance 223,276,000 56.637,000 



The decrease in exports is to be found 
mainly in foodstuffs, raw materials, 
and partly-manufactured goods. Japan- 
ese manufacturing shows a gain in ex- 
ports. 



New Bank at Belgrade 

| ^HE statement is published by the 

* Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York that it is reported that the Jugo- 
slav Bank in cooperation with certain 
English institutions, is to establish a 
bank at Belgrade with a capital of 50,- 
000,000 dinars. The value of the dinar 
is nominally equal to that of the franc. 

* 

The Royal Bank of Canada 

HTHIS bank has announced the open- 
ing of a branch in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. A general banking business 
will be conducted, with special attention 
to collections. The management will be 
in the hands of G. V. Long, formerly 
manager of the San Jose, Costa Rica, 
branch. 

In addition to its 54*0 branches lo- 
cated in every important city and town 
in Canada and Newfoundland, the 
Royal Bank has sixty-seven branches 
in the West Indies, Central and South 
America. Arrangements to open 
branches at Sao Paulo and Santos, Bra- 
ail, Buenos Aires, Argentine, and Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay, are nearing comple- 
tion. 

C. C. Pineo, who was formerly man- 



ager of the branch in Havana, and who 
for the past four years occupied an im- 
portant banking position in Brazil, has 
been appointed supervisor of branches 
in Brazil, Argentine and Uruguay, with 
headquarters at 68 William Street, New 
York. Mr. Pineo is at present in Rio 
de Janeiro, and will remain in South 
America for some months, but any in- 
quiries regarding South American busi- 
ness addressed to the Agent, the Royal 
Bank of Canada, 68 William Street. 
New York, will receive prompt atten- 
tion. 

Office of the Societe Generale 
de Belgique Moved to 
Brussels 

nrHE office of the Societe Generale de 
Belgique, which was recently lo- 
cated at 4 Bishopsgate, London, has 
been transferred to Brussels. 



Foreign Credit Corporation 

* | '’HE Foreign Credit Corporation, 
recently inaugurated by the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, the 
Chase National- Bazik, New York, and 
a group of other banking interests 
throughout the country, has opened for 
business. 

The Corporation, which has a fully 
paid in capital and surplus of $6,000,- 
000, is organized primarily for the pur- 
pose of carrying on an acceptance busi- 
ness similar to that done by a class of 
British institutions known as “Accept- 
ance Houses.” The Corporation will 
accept the drafts of both foreign and 
domestic clients for the financing of im- 
port and export transactions. 

E. V. R. Thayer is chairman of the 
board of directors of the new company 
and the other officers are: Grayson 

M.-P. Murphy, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
president; G. M. Dahl, vice-president 
of the Chase National Bank, vice-pres- 
ident; D. Raymond Noyes, former!* 
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with Brown Brothers & Co., vice-presi- 
dent and manager; and Romaine A. 
Philpot for many years with Lazard 
Freres, secretary and treasurer. 

$ 

International Banking Notes 

The first American bank to be estab- 
lished in the Province of Shantung is 
the branch of the International Bank- 
ing Corporation at Tsingtao, announce- 
ment of the opening of which was made 
last month. With the opening of the 
Tsingtao branch the International 
Banking Corporation now has a total 
of 29 branches, eight of which are in 
China and 18 in the Far East. 

Backed by the Chinese Government, 
says a dispatch to the New York Sun 
from Vancouver, a bank capitalized at 
$10,000,000 being established in New 
York, will establish branches in Van- 
couver, Seattle, Washington, San Fran- 
cisco and Montreal, according to an- 
nouncement made by Hsu Un Yuen, 
Privy Councillor of the Chinese Cab- 
inet. He was formerly president of the 
Bank of China and is returning to 
Pekin with American bankers who hope 
to arrange a credit system between 
China and America. The New York 
bank will be known as the American 
Industrial Bank of China. 

According to a recent cable dispatch 
to the Journal of Commerce Barclays 
Bank has formed a working alliance 
with the Union Bank of Manchester by 
an exchange of shares. The separate 
entity of the Union Bank is safe- 
guarded. 



According to a press despatch 
from Madrid Major James S. Case, of 
the American International Corpora- 
tion, has completed the organization of 
the Hispano- American International 
Corporation. The new organization, as 
a subsidiary of the American corpora- 
tion, will undertake financial develop- 
ment work in Spain. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, has ap- 
pointed Irving J. Greene, assistant sec- 
retary of the Company at its Brussels 
office. Mr. Greene, who is twenty-six 
years old, entered the service of the 
company March 22, 1916. He was sent 
to the Paris Office in September, 1916, 
and in August of this year he was trans- 
ferred to the Brussels Office. 

The Asia Banking Corporation has 
opened a branch at Canton. The Far 
Eastern branches of this institution now 
include Shanghai, Hankow, Peking, 
Tientsin, Hongkong, Canton and Ma- 
nila. Branches are to be opened in the 
near future at Changsha, Harbin and 
Vladivostok. 

The executive committee of the board 
of directors of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York has appointed 
L. Michoud to be assistant manager and 
B. A. Baker to be treasurer of the Paris 
office of the company. Mr. Michoud is 
a well-known French banker, having 
been for twelve years sub-manager of 
the Banque Privee, Paris. Mr. Baker, 
after a service of six years with the 
London County Bank at their main of- 
fice, spent six years at the Paris office 
of the same bank as sub-manager in 
charge of foreign exchange. 
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Book Reviews 



Results op Municipal Electric 
Lighting in Massachusetts. By 
Edmond E. Lincoln. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston. 

In this study thirty-nine municipal 
electric lighting plants under commis- 
sion regulation are compared with a cor- 
responding number of the most nearly 
comparable private plants. 

The result is a profoundly illumina- 
ting book on the whole subject of pub- 
lic ownership, a book that deals not in 
theory but in fact and that has particu- 
lar value today. 

m 

The World Flat-Globe and Inter- 
national Geographical History of 
the World. Edited by Joseph Ed- 
mund Woodman and Rear-Admiral 
Robert E. Peary and Associates. New 
York: World Flat-Globe Corpora- 
tion. 

Foreign departments of banks will 
find this work a valuable addition to 
their equipment. 

It consists of two parts, one a vol- 
ume presenting in interesting fashion a 
description of the earth's surface in its 
economic and physical aspects, together 
with a scientific popular explanation of 
its phenomena and an analytic account 
of its political divisions, and the other 
a flat-globe, or chart projected on a 
flat surface, circular in form, showing 
approximately in their proper propor- 
tion and relation, on one side the politi- 
cal and natural divisions of the Eastern 
Hemisphere and on the other those of 
the Western. This flat-globe, the novel 
feature of the publication, follows the 
provisions of the Peace Treaty, and is 
an up-to-4ate, accurate, and convenient 
substitute for the more familiar round 
globe, than which it is also much 
cheaper. 

On the flat-globe are clearly indi- 



cated the political boundaries of states, 
their physical configuration, and the ele- 
vation of the land above sea level; the 
highways of the sea, the distance in 
miles between ports and the direction 
of ocean currents; the limits of ordinary 
navigation toward the poles, the limits 
of the heavy ice drift, and the coral 
reefs and islands. On the margin 
are indicated the zones of the planetary 
winds. By a series of twenty-four clock 
faces, running along the equator, the 
variations of time for every fifteen de- 
grees of longitude are shown. 

u J 

Putnam’s Investment Handbook. A 
Stimulus and a Guide to Financial 
Independence. By Albert W. At- 
wood. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 

Any book which has for its object 
the cultivation of thrift and economy 
should be doubly welcome at this time 
when there is a crying need for saving 
rather than spending as the only sure 
method of combatting rising costs. 

“Of great importance,” says the au- 
thor, “is the fact that the ownership 
in a good bond or stock gives one a 
feeling of personal interest, of partner- 
ship, in the country. House owners 
have long been considered better citi- 
zens as a class than renters. They have 
more interest in the community. Every 
earner in this country ought to own 
something tangible. If he has a sub- 
stantial stake in the country he will not 
be a ready convert to Bolshevism, the 
disease which destroys the poor man’s 
living along with the rich man’s prop- 
erty.” 

This book shows the average man of 
modest means how to invest wisely and 
how to avoid the tragic mistakes that 
have brought financial ruin to so many 
homes. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 

Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets, folders and other advertis- 
ing matter issued by them. Subscribers can get on this list free of charge 



Watch for New Names and Other Changes 



A 

Adams. P. R., Will County National Bank, 
Joliet. 111. 

American National Bank, Pendleton, Oregon. 
American Savings Bank, Springfield, Mo. 
Analey, D., Central Trust Co., San Antonio, Tex. 



Bader, A F„ assistant cashier. Old State Na- 
tional Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

Baker, I. W.. Mgr., Advertising Dept.. Guardian 
Savgs. and Tr. Co., Cleveland. Ohio. 

Bailey, C. W.. cashier. First National Bank of 
Clarksville, Clarksville, Tenn. 

Banco Mercantll Americano Del Peru, Lima, 
Peru, S. A. 

Bankers Magazine. The, New York. 

Bauder, Ray E.. manager new business depart- 
ment. National City Bank, Chicago, 111. 

B&ugher. E. M.. president. The Home Building 
Association Co.. Newark. Ohio. 

Bennett. H. D., assistant cashier. Capital Na- 
tional Bank. Lansing, Mich. 

Bernhtlm, E., Ph D.. Foreign Dept., The Nation- 
al Shawmut Bank of Boston, Mass. 

Billings. K.. asst, advertising mgr.. Scandinavian 
American Bank. Tacoma, Wash. 

Blze, L. A., president Citizens Bank and Trust 
Co.. Tampa, Fla. 

Branham, D. R., director publicity, Heilman 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Brooks. T. J., vice-president. The Guaranty 
Trust and Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Brown. G. W . C., assistant secretaiy. Tidewater 
Tank A Trust r 0 .. Nor fe'fc. Va 

Brown. R. A., assistant cashier. Citizens Na- 
tional Bank. Rnltlgh, N. C. 

Bunch. F B , cashier. Merchants and Farmers 
Bank. Statesville. N. C. 

Burton. E C.. vice-president. Penn National 
Bank. Chester, Pa. 

Buzbee. Minnie A., manager Advertising Depart- 
ment, American Pnnk of Commerce A 
Trust Co.. Little Rock. Ark. 

C 

Conhalm, Herbert J.. publicity manager. Fort 
Dearborn National Bank, Chicago. Til. 

Cotton Belt Savings A Trust Co.. Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 

Cox. Ray, cashier, American Savings Bank, 
Springfield, Mo. 

Crowson. M. Clarence, cashier. Home Banking 
Co. Hierh Point. N C. 

Culbreth, Eugene E., Commercial National 
Bank, Raleigh. N. C. 

D 

Davis. Clark B.. asst. secy.. Franklin Tr. Co., 
Montague St.. Brooklvn. N Y. 

Dayton. T 8., publicity manager. Guaranty 
Trust Co.. New Vork City. 

Deily. H . FI.. Tradesmen’s National Bank, Phila- 
delphia. Pa 

Dysart W. R.. assistant cashier. First National 
Bank, Ripon, WIs. 

E 

Eberspacher. J. C.. assistant cashier. First Na- 
tional Bank, Shellyville, 111. 



Eklrch. A. A., secretary. North Side Savings 
Bank, New York City. 

Ellsworth. F. W., vice-president, Hibernii Bank 
A Trust Co., New Orleans, La. 

F 

Finch. E. W., assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Trust and Savings Co., Birmingham. Ala. 

Fisher, C. J. (Miss), Hoggson Bros., 485 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. C. 

0 

Gehrken, George A., manager. New Business 
Dept.. Seaboard National Bank, New York. 

Germo, Eleanor, manager publicity department, 
Loe Angeles Trust A Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Grimm. H. B., director. Dept, of New Business, 
St. Joseph Valley Bank. Elkhart, Ind. 

Groves, J. W., advertising manager, Minnesota 
Loan and Trust Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

H 

Hall, J. Comly, Farmers and Mechanlca Trust 
Co., West Chester. Pa. 

Hamsher, C. F., president First National Bank, 
Los Gatos, Cal. 

Haskell, E. G., Barnett National Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Hatton, E. A., cashier. First National Bank, 
Del Rio, Tex. 

Hillyer, E. L., secretary. Union Trust Co. of 
D. C.. Washington. D. C. 

Hodglns, J. H.. Statistical Dept., Union Bk. of 
Canada, Toronto, Canada. 

Hoffman, A. C., manager, department of pub- 
licity. Security Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Hckanson. N. M., advertising manager. State 
Rank of Chicago. Chicago, in 

Holdam, J. V.. advertising manager, Chatta- 
nooga Savings Bank, Chattanooga. Tenn. 

Holderness. M E.. vice-president and adv. mgr.. 
First National Bank in St. Louis, Mo. 

Hudson. Paul L.. ass stant cashier. First Na- 
tional Park, Corona. Cal 

Hunter. Harold G.. Sec’y and Treas. Kansas 
Cltv Terminal Trust Co.. Kansas City. Mo. 

Hutchins. E. M-. Seaboard National Bank, New 
York. 

1 

Imhoff. Charles H., vice-president. Union Na- 
tional Bank. Newark, N. J. 

J 

Jarvis. Charles D., publicity manager. Savings 
Bank of Utica. Utica. N. Y. 

Jessup. Theodore, assistant cashier, Woodlawn 
Trust and Savings Bank. Chicago. 111. 

Johnson. E. W., Warren National Bank. War- 
ren. Pa 

Jones. Marshall H.. asst, cashier First and Citi- 
zens National Bank. Elizabeth City, N. C. 

K 

Kahn. A. T., vice-president. Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Shreveport, T.a. 

Keller. C. B.. Jr., assistant cashier. Stroudsburg 
National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Keeton. Monroe, manager Savings Department. 
M-f' heats A Farmers Dank. Meridian. Miss. 

Ivittredge, E. H.. publicity manager, Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Kommeri, W. .T., vice-president, Union Trust 
Co., Spokane, Wash. 

L 

Lanier, B. W., asst, treas.. United States Tr. 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Lanng, Edgar R.. advertising manager, Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 

Logan, John, cashier, Columbus State Bank, 
Columbus, Mont. 

Lovett, W. R.. Atlantic National Bank of Jack- 
sonville. Jacksonville, Fla 

Lyons, Chas. S.. Puget Sound Bank and Trust 
Co., Tacoma, Wash. 



McCorkle, Josephine C. f publicity manager. The 
City National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

McDowell. J. H.. American Trust and Banking 
Co., Chattanooga. Tenn. . _ 

Mann, Ralph H.. treasurer. Park Trust Co*. 
Worcester, Mass. A 

Marvel. Charles S., cashier, The First-Second 
Savings and Trust Co.. Akron, Ohio. 

Matthews. Dave S.. advertising manager. Farm- 
ere and Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 

Matthews. H. B., advertising manager, S. w. 

Strauss A Co.. 150 Broadway, New York 

City 

Mead. Harold O.. asst, cashier, The Bkg. Cor- 
poration of Montana, Helena. Mont. 

Merrill, Frank, advertising manager, Northwest- 
ern National Bank. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Meyer, A. J.. publicity department, Union Trust 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. __ . 

Mills W. C.. New Business Department, Metro- 
polltan Trust Co.. 60 Wall Street, New York. 

Monlteur dee Interets Materiels. 27 PI. de 

Louvain. Brussels. Belgium. „ 

Muralt, Henry de. secretary, Swiss Banking 
Association. Zurich, Switzerland. 

N 

Nye, Frank T.. cashier. First National Bank, 
North boro, Iowa. 

O 

Overton, J. A., cashier. National Bank of Smith - 
town Branch, Stnithtown Branch, N. Y. 



Shoven, A. M., cashier, Kankakee County Trust 
and Savings Bank, Kankakee, 111. 

Smith. A. C., vice-president. City National Bank. 
Clinton, Iowa. 

Smith, Allen T.. manager Special Service De- 
partment, Industrial Savings Bank, Flint, 
Mich. 

Staker, F. M., manager, safe deposit dept.. Com- 
merce Trust Co.. Kansas City, Mo. 

Slein, Rudolph, assistant cashier, John Nemeth 
State Bank, New York City. 

Stewart, F. E., 1505 Jefferson St., Toledo, Ohio 

Stoner, T. H. f cashier. The Peoples National 
Bank. Waynesboro. Pa. 

Stover. J. C., secretary-treasurer Indiana Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, South Bend, Ind. 

Sutton. Frederick T., publicity mgr.. Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas. New York. 

T 

Taylor, C. E., Jr., president, Wilmington Sav- 
ings and Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

Tidewater Bank and Trust Company. Norfolk. 
Va. 



V 

Van Blarcom, Wessels, assistant cashier. Second 
National Bank, Paterson, N. J. 

Van Name, Miss M. L., 515 Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W 

Wadden, John W.. president, Sioux Falls Na- 
tional Bank, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 

Wadden, Thomas A., vice-president, Lak# 
County Bank, Madison, £'. D. 

Wilkes, W. H., assistant to the president. Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce. St. Louis, Mo. 

Williams. F. H., treasurer, Albany City Savings 
Institution, Albany. N. Y. 

Williams, J. E., assistant cashier. Third Na- 
tional Bank, Scranton, Pa. 

Wlnshlp, Addison L.. vice-president and man- 
ager. New Business Department, National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston. Mass. 

Z 



Pierce, Matthew G., publicity manager. Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank. Chicago. 111. 

Poole, John, president. Federal National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. _ _ _ 

Potts. W. W.. secretary and treasurer. The Fed- 
eral Title and Trust Co., Beaver Fails, Pa. 

Powell. V. M., cashier. Home Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Pratt, Thomas B., Henry L. Doherty A Co., 60 
Wall Street. New York City. 



B 

Raven, F. J.. American Oriental Banking Cor- 
poration, Shanghai. China. 

Reid, Carol S., publicity manager, People a 
Bank. Ltd., Hilo, T. H. 

Rittenhouse. C. M., Farmers Loan and Trust 
Co., New York. 

Rouff, Melvin, assistant cashier, Houston Na- 
tional Exchange Rank. Houston. Tex. 

Ruff, William J.. cashier, Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 



8 

Sacramento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

Schlenker, Almot. cashier. First National Bank, 

Brenham, Tex. _ ,, 

Sclater, A. G., Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wall 
St.. New York. 

Soott. Walker, vice-president, Virginia Trust Co., 
Richmond. Va. 

Shepherd, George W., c/o International TYust 
Co., Boston, Mass. 



Zimmerman, Frank A., treasurer, Chambere- 
burg Trust Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 
Zimmerman, Paul B.. cashier. Oak Park Trust 
and Savings Bank. Oak Park, 111. 



NEW NAMES 

Delson, Louis E., publicity manager. Central 
Trust Co. of Illinois, Chicago. 111. 

Gehle. Frederick W., manager advertising de- 
partment, Mechanics A Metals National 
Bank, New York. 

Gehle, William A., Liberty National Bank, New 
York. 

Higley. J. N., advertising department. First 
National Bank. Youngstown. Ohio. 

Garner. Percy, publicity manager, Wachovia 
Bank A Trust Co,. Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Pollock, Willlts, manager commercial service 
department. First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wls. 

Wells. Oeo. T.. assistant cashier, Denver Na- 
tional Bank, Denver, Colo. 

Williams, Jno. L., vice-president. Farmers A 
Merchants Bank, Greenville, S. C. 

Withers, C. K., trust officer and publicity man- 
ager, Mechanics National Bank, Trenton, 
N. J. 



Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upo n, ad s 
are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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Banking and Financial Industry 



SPECIAL ^BANKERS SECTION 

MAGAZINE 




THE LIBERTY 
NATIONAL BANK 
y' NEW 'YORK 

CAPITAL - - - - $5,000,000.00 
SURPLUS - - - - 5,000,000.00 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS 2,080,000.00 



HARVEY D. GIBSON . 
DANIEL G. REID . 
ALEXANDER V. OSTROM 
CHARLES W. RIECKS 
ERNEST STAUFFEN, Jr. 
JOSEPH A. BOWER 
BENJAMIN E. SMYTHE 
JAMES G. BLAINE, Jr. 
JOSEPH S. MAXWELL 
GEORGE MURNANE . 
SIDNEY W. NOYES 
MAURICE F. BAYARD . 
FREDERICK W. WALZ 
FREDERICK P. McGLYNN 
THEODORE C. HOVEY 
LOUIS W. KNOWLES . 
RAYMOND G. FORBES 
DANFORTH CARDOZO 
C. CARLTON KELLEY 
EDWARD J. WHALEN 



President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
. Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
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Are You Going to Build a New 
Home For Your Bank? 

Depositors prefer to do business with a Bank 
having a modern up-to-date distinctive building, 
first class equipment throughout and absolute 
security in its vault work. Convincing evidence 
that we furnish complete service in all these 
departments is shown by the fact that we have 
been selected by the following banks and very 
many others : 

Seaboard National Bank, New York 
National Bank of Commerce, New York 
Asia Banking Corporation, New York 
Mercantile Trust Company, New York 
American Exchange National Bank, Dallas, Texas 
Charlotte National Bank, Charlotte, N. C. 

First National Bank, Jersey City, N. J. 

Greenwich Trust Company, Greenwich, Conn. 
Colonial Trust Company, Greenwich, Conn. 
Colonial Trust Company, Titusville, Pa. 

First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Lynchburg National Bank, Lynchburg, Va. 

Hibernia Bank Sc Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 

^^e shall he pleased to make suggestions regarding 
the most efficient and economical methods of meeting 
your requirements without obligation on your part. 



Alfred C. Bossom 

Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 

366 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Mercantile Trust Company 



O WING to the large growth in 
its volume of business, the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company of New 
York has found it necessary to greatly 
enlarge its banking quarters at 115 
Broadway. 

Not three years ago the company 
moved into quarters on . the north side 
of the building, and very: shortly it was 
evident that its equipment was totally 
inadequate. Since then it has more 
than doubled its space, taking over the 
entire ground floor of this large build- 
ing in addition to placing a number of 
its departments upon the lower floor. 

The building itself is arranged with a 
public corridor and a battery of eleva- 
tors in the center so that a rather un- 
usual nroblem was introduced, as tli* 
bank had to be divided. Formerly there 
were separate entrances from * Broad- 



way, but it appeared desirable to elim- 
inate these and make the main entrance 
to the bank from the public corridor of 
the office building. This has been 
worked out successfully from the bank's 
point of view by installing its Trust 
Department in the newly acquired space 
on tfie south side of the corridor, and 
retaining its main banking room in the 
original quarters which have been con- 
siderably enlarged. 

Effort has been made to make the 
officers' quarters readily accessible to the 
bank’s customers, and the public gener- 
ally. 

The vaults are arranged in #te base- 
ment and are of the heaviest construc- 
tion and modern in every detail*' 

The general treatment of the ropms 
is in dull yellow, with a dull gold" en- 
richment on the ceilings, a light cloud 
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JOHN J. TEAL 

ASSISTANT SECRET ART 



H. D. CAMPBELL 

VICE PRESIDENT AND SECRETARY 



HENRY R. JOHNSTl 

ASSISTANT TO THE 



Officers Mercantile Trust Company. New York 
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Senior Officers’ Quarters ♦ 



marble and bronze treatment on tlic 
north side and mahogany and bronze ou 
the south side. 

With the additions and modifications 
that recently have been completed, the 
bank now has facilities for handling the 
very marked increase in its business, 
and has provided for considerable ex- 
pansion for the future. The remodel- 
ing work was handled by Alfred C. 
Bossom, architect, of New York City. 

THE company's OFFICERS. 

The bank is exceptionally well offi- 
cered by men who combine practical ex- 
perience with progressive ability. 

The president is Chellis A. Austin. 
Mr. Austin was born at West Berkshire, 
Vt., in 1876, and at an early age moved 
to Canton, St. Lawrence County, N. Y., 
where he was educated in public schools 
and at St. Lawrence University, finish- 
ing his college course at Columbia Uni- 
versity in the class of 1898. After 
leaving college he entered a brokerage 



office as messenger. In 1899 he began 
service with the Erie Railroad as clerk 
in the president’s office. In order to 
obtain a practical education in the 
operation of railroads, he gave up a 
clerical position in the general offices, 
and became night yard clerk in the 
Erie yard at Hornell, N. Y. He was 
promoted to the position of night yard- 
master, and f rom that worked gradually 
up to be trainmaster of the Jersey City 
Terminal Division of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad. In the fall of 1911 Mr. 
Austin gave up railroading and entered 
the Columbia Trust Company of New 
York as a solicitor of new business. 
He was successively promoted to credit 
man, assistant treasurer, assistant sec- 
retary, and was elected vice-president 
in December, 1916. He left the Col- 
umbia Trust Company to become presi- 
dent of the Mercantile Trust Company, 
having won his promotion at the age of 
forty to the chief executive position in 
this important institution. 

Charles D. Makepeace, vice-presi- 
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dent, was born in Barnstable, Cape 
Cod, Mass., in 1875. He was educated 
at Worcester Academy, Mass., and 
graduated from Williams College in 
1900. After graduation he spent sev- 
eral years inNew York banks and trust 
companies, notably with the Garfield 
National Bank, and the Manhattan 
Trust Company. He is interested 
actively in large agricultural develop- 
ments in Southern New Jersey. He 
also organized, and was president of. 
the First National Bank, Mays Land- 
ing, N. J., resigning to become vice- 
president of the Mercantile Trust Com 
pany. 

H. D. Campbell, vice-president, was 
formerly a prominent figure in banking 
circles in Seattle, Wash. He was born 
in Danville, 111., in 1879 and moved to 
Minneapolis at an early age. He is a 
graduate of the academic and law de- 
partments of the University of Minne- 
sota. After leaving the University, he 
practiced law in Minneapolis, moving 
to Seattle in 1906 to become assistant 
manager of the Independent Telephone 
Co. Mr. Campbell was made secretary 
of the Washington Mutual Savings 
Bank in 1912 and a vice-president in 
1914. He came to New York in Sep- 
tember, 1917, to take the position of 
secretary and treasurer of the Mercan- 
tile Trust Co. In 1918 he was made 
vice-president of that Company. He 
was Chairman of the 1918 Red Cross 
roll call committee for New York City. 

Peter S. Duryee, vice-president, was 
born December 2, 1874, at Englewood, 
N. J., and was educated in the private 
and public schools of Englewood. 
In 1890 he started business witii 
B. H. Howell Son & Co., sugar 
importers and refiners, and was later 
associated as salesman with H. W. 
Banks & Co., in the coffee business. 
In 1898, he started business for him- 
self, forming the firm of Duryee & 
Barwise, jobbers in tea and coffee. 
This firm was subsequently incorpor- 
ated, and Mr. Duryee was president un- 
til his resignation on May 1 , 1917. 
He then became associated as assistant 
to Mr. Seward Prosser, chairman of the 



first Red Cross $100,000,000 drive, and 
continued with the Red Cross until 
September 1 , 1917, at which time he 
became associated with the Mercantile 
Trust Company as assistant to the 
president. He became vice-president 
January 1 , 1919. 

J. C. Traphagen, treasurer of the 
company, was until recently secretary 
of the Scandinavian Trust Company, 
which has now consolidated with the 
Liberty National Bank. Previous to 
that he was assistant secretary of the 
Franklin Trust Company of New York, 
having supervision of the purchases and 
sales of the company's securities, and 
assisted in its re-organization work. 
His bond experience dates back to an 
early engagement with the bond house 
of George C. White & Co. In 1910 Mr. 
Traphagen was made manager of the 
Standard Statistics Bureau, elected a 
director in 1914 and one year later was 
chosen its vice-president. 

John A. Burns, trust officer, was born 
at Cold Spring, N. Y., August 16, 
1889. He graduated from the Haldane 
High School, Cold Spring, N. Y., June, 
1906, from the New York Chapter A. 
I. B. in 1918. From January, 1907, 
to May, 1917, he was connected with 
the Knickerbocker Trust Company and 
its successor, the Columbia Trust Com- 
pany, starting as runner and sub* 
sequently engaging in all branches of 
trust business. He first became con- 
nected with the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany in May, 1917, as assistant secre- 
tary and in December, 1918, he was 
appointed trust officer. 

Cornelius J. Murray, assistant treas- 
urer, gained his first banking experi- 
ence, after preparatory school, with 
the First National Bank of Sioux City, 
la. He came to New York in August, 
1915, in the employ of the Mechanics & 
Metals National Bank and left this in- 
stitution in October, 1916, to go witty 
the New York Produce Exchange Bank. 
In May, 1917, he severed his connection 
with the latter institution to become 
assistant treasurer of the Mercantile 
Trust Company. ( 

James M. Wade, assistant treasurer, 
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was born November 18, 1887, at Union, 
N. J. He was graduated from the 
Union Township High School in 1904, 
at which time he took a position with 
the Union Exchange Bank as messenger. 
In 1905 he left this institution to go to 
the Coal and Iron National Bank, being 
assistant paying teller when he left on 
November 15, 1912, to take a teller's 
position with the Elizabeth Trust Com- 
pany, Elizabeth, N. J., where he stayed 
until May 1, 1917. Then he came to 
the Mercantile Trust Company as pay- 
ing teller. He was made assistant treas- 
urer in August, 1918. 

F. Rogers Parkin, assistant secre- 
tary, was born August 25, 1898, at 
Flushing, New York. He was educated 
in various schools and at Princeton 
University until June, 1914. He served 
the Irving Savings Institution, New 
York, from July, 1914, to December, 
1914, and also the Trust Department 
of the Union Trust Company from 



December, 1914, to May, 1917. On 
May 1, 1917, he entered the Mercantile 
Trust Company as trust clerk. He was 
appointed assistant secretary, January 
1, 1919. 

John J. Teal, assistant secretary, 
entered the Mercantile Trust Company 
July 9, 1918, taking charge of 

credit work. Before that he had 
worked in various executive positions 
with the Erie and Lehigh Valley 
railroads. He was assistant to the vice- 
president, in charge of tralfic with the 
latter at the time of leaving its service 
for that of the Mercantile Trust 
Company. 

H. R. Johnston, assistant to the pres- 
ident, became connected with the com- 
pany on January 1st, of this year, after 
his discharge from the Naval Aviation 
service. Mr. Johnston graduated from 
Williams College in 1909 and prior to 
the outbreak of the War had practiced 
law for six years, being a member of 
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the firm of Greene & Hurd, New York 
City. 

THE DIRECTORS 

The directorate of this company is 
exceptionally strong and represents 
some of the strongest business and 
financial interests in the United States, 
as will be seen from the list of directors 
given herewith, with their affiiliations: 
Chellis A. Austin, president of the 
company; Elliott Averett, vice-presi- 
dent United Cigar Stores Company; 
Earl D. Babst, president American 
Sugar Refining Company; Edward J. 
Barber, president Barber Steamship 
Lines, Inc.; Henry S. Bowers, Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co., bankers; Harry 
Bronner, president Missouri Pacific 

R. R. Co.; Frank N. B. Close, vice- 
president Bankers Trust Company; J. 

S. Coffin, chairman Franklin Ry. Sup- 
ply Co.; Delos W. Cooke, associate di- 
rector the Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd. ; 
C. G. DuBois, president Western Elec- 



tric Company; Frederick F. Fitzpat- 
rick, president Railway Steel Spring 
Company; William Giblin, president 
Mercantile Safe Deposit Company; 
Harvey D. Gibson, president Liberty 
National Bank; Thomas Hildt, vice- 
president Bankers Trust Company; 
Alfred R. Horr, financial vice- 
president Equitable Life Assurance 
Society; Herbert P. Howell, vice- 
president National Bank of Commerce; 
N. D. Jay, Morgan, Harjes & Co., 
Paris ; Elgood C. Lufkin, presi- 
dent Texas Company; John Mc- 
Hugh, vice-president Mechanics & 
Metals National Bank; Theodore F. 
Merseles, vice-president and general 
manager National Cloak & Suit Com- 
pany; Albert G. Milbank, Masten & 
Nichols, lawyers; Samuel H. Miller, 
vice-president Chase National Bank; 
Sherburne Prescott, treasurer Consoli- 
dated Textile Corporation; John J. Ras- 
kob, vice-president E. I. Du Pont de Ne- 
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mours & Co.; Jackson E. Reynolds, vice- 
president First National Bank; Charles 
S. Sargent, Jr., Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
bankers; Eugene V. R. Thayer, presi- 



dent Chase National Bank; Edward 
R. Tinker, vice-president Chase Nation- 
al Bank; F. T. Walker, agent Royal 
Bank of Canada. 
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CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK 

The statement of the condition of the 
Chemical National Bank, New York, at 
the close of business. Sept. 12 , 1919, 
shows total assets of $130,892,625.57 
and total deposits of $86,678,520.55, di- 
vided as follows: Individuals, firms. and 
corporations, $58,484,475.32 ; banks, 
bankers and trust companies, $19,346,- 
310.68; U. S. Government Deposits, 
$2,165,810.96; time deposits, $6,681,- 
923.59. 

CELEBRATES FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 

Francis Halpin, vice-president of the 
Chemical National Bank of New York, 




FRANCIS HALPIN 

Vice-President Chemical National Bank, New York 
Mr. Halpin recently celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of his entrance into the service of the bank 

celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
his entrance into the service of the bank 
last month. 

On October 20, 1869, when Mr. Hal- 
6 



pin entered the bank as a runner, he 
had the district north of Chambers 
Street and from the East to the North 
Rivers. At that time there was only 
one cross line of street cars in the city, 
running from Houston Street ferry on 
the East to 34th Street ferry on the 
West side. As there was no business 
above Forty-second Street, that thor- 
oughfare was as far north as his duties 
ever took him, and for this he received 
a salary of $250 a year. 

There were no subways, no elevated, 
and but few horsedrawn surface cars in 
those days ; no telephones, no type- 
writers and no adding machines. The 
Chemical National at that time had de- 
posits of approximately $5,000,000 with 
a capital of $300,000, and surplus and 
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Proposed building for the New York Federal Reserve Bank as it will look from the Liberty Steet side. 
The building will not be erected immediately, but plans are being prepared now in order 
to provide for the future growth of this bank’s operations. 



profits of $2,500,000. It had two of- 
ficers and 20 clerks and occupied the 
entire space which is now only the 
Broadway entrance corridor to the 
present bank quarters. 

Mr. Halpin advanced through various 
positions in the institution, becoming 
discount clerk, then in 1892 assistant 
cashier, cashier in 1898 and vice-presi- 
.dent in 1917. 

During this period of half a century 
the Chemical National has rendered 
such service to the public as to earn 
the right to use the slogan “we solicit 
business on our record,” for the record 
of the bank is such that it can be 
pointed to with pride and satisfaction. 
It now requires 12 officers and 250 
clerks to handle the business, with the 
most modern machinery used by banks, 
and on September 12 last the official 
statement showed a capital of $3,000,- 
000, of which $2,700,000 was earned, 
in addition to an earned surplus and 
profit account of $10,059,056. The 
total resources w'ere $130,892,625. 

OPINIONS ON THE PLUMB PLAN 

The Liberty National Bank of New’ 
York in a recent bulletin lias made a 



very careful compilation of public opin- 
ion on the Plumb Plan as reflected in 
press comments throughout the country. 
Newspaper comment in all sections of 
the country is quoted, giving a very 
clear summary of what the country as a 
whole thinks of the plan. 



ANTI-STOCK SWINDLING LEAGUE 

According to the New York Times , 
the Board of Governors - of the New 
York Stock Exchange has put the stamp 
of its approval upon the campaign be- 
ing w r aged bv the Business Men's Anti- 
Stock Swindling League, of w r hich 
Myron T. Herrick is chairman, against 
the sharpers, cheats, and “common” men 
who urge owmers of Liberty Bonds and 
War Savings Stamps and certificates to 
exchange them for worthless stocks and 
bonds. 

The governors of the Exchange, in 
adopting a resolution endorsing the 
work of the League, urged members to 
cooperate with the organization in an 
effort to check the activities of unscrup- 
ulous vendors of worthless paper who 
are defrauding Liberty bondholders of 
millions of dollars. 

The Business Men’s Anti-Stock 
Swindling League w T as formed follow- 
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ing a meeting in the local Chamber of 
Commerce, at which it was decided that 
responsible interests throughout the 
country should be united against the 
stock swindler, exposing his methods 
and marking him through a campaign 
of publicity and education so that he 
would be easily recognizable and treated 
as a public enemy. The League pre- 
pared a statement outlining its plans, 
which was sent to all business associa- 
tions, chambers of commerce, and other 
civic and economic bodies. It read, in 
part: 

“It is believed that the intelligence of 
American business men can be relied 
upon to supply the first requisite of 
united support of the movement when 
the effect of the unchecked defrauding 
of their customers is put plainly before 
them. Accumulated savings build up 
the nation’s capital, which employs la- 
bor and pays wages. Wages in turn 
provide the purchasing power upon 
which business thrives. Thus, the oper- 
ation of the swindler in draining the 



people’s savings undermines the founda- 
tion upon which prosperity rests and 
upon which the success of all business 
large and small alike, depends. 

“In addition and of equal seriousness 
to business is the depressing effect of 
the discouragement and loss of confi- 
dence in our institutions and the reac- 
tion against our Government felt by the 
millions of innocent victims who were 
taught to practice patriotic self-denial 
so that they might lend to the Govern- 
ment, and then abandoned to the wiles 
of swindlers.” 

Among those who compose the 
league’s executive committee are: Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo, W. Fellowes Morgan, 
president of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion; Francis H. Sisson, vice-president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company; W. G. 
Lee, president of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen; A. M. Chambers, 
Second Federal Reserve Bank; William 
Green, vice-president of the American 
Federation of Labor; Jason Westerfield 
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of the New York Stock Exchange, J. E. 
Kavanagh, vice-president of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, and 
W. C. D’Arcy. 

CHASE NATIONAL HA8 FIDUCIARY 
PRIVILEGE 

The Chase National Bank of New 
York has been granted fiduciary powers 
under the amendment to the Federal 
Reserve Act, and has organized a trust 
department for the administration of 
the needs of its clients. 

NEW DIRECTOR FOR MERCANTILE BANK 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas of New York, held on Decem- 
ber 4, George Willets Davison, presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Central Union Trust 
Company, was elected a Director. Mr. 
Davison takes the place on the board 
of the Mercantile Bank of the Ameri- 
cas left vacant by the recent death of 
James N. Wallace. 

NEW HEAD FOR CENTRAL UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 

George Willetts Davison, vice-presi- 
dent of the Central Union Trust Com- 
pany, has been elected to succeed the 
late James N. Wallace, as president of 
that institution. Mr. Davison came to 
the Central Trust Company in 1912, 
being offered a vice presidency by Mr. 
Wallace, following his work in connec- 
tion with the reorganization of the 
Third Avenue Railway, and for the last 
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five years prior to Mr. Wallace's death 
had come to be known as the latter’s 
right hand man. 

Mr. Davison was born in Rockville 
Center, N. Y., in 1872, graduating from 




GEORGE W. DAVISON 
Recently elected President Central Union Trust 
Company, New York 



Wesleyan University twenty years later. 
In 1894 he received the degree of LL.B. 
from New York University, and in 1912 
the degree of LL.D. was conferred 
upon him by Dickinson University. 
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From 1894- to 1912 he practised law, 
becoming Assistant District Attorney of 
Queens County in 1897 and subsequent- 
ly District Attorney. He first attracted 
the attention of the financial communi- 
ty when he assisted the late F. W. 
Whitridge as counsel in the resuscitation 
of the property of the Third Avenue 
Railway, serving at the request of Mr. 
Wallace. Shortly after his appointment 
as vice president of the trust company, 
he was left in complete charge, while 
Mr. Wallace took a three months’ vaca- 
tion in Europe. He played an active 
part in the Liberty Loan campaigns, 
in 1917, for a time serving as Acting 
Deputy Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank in charge of the organiza- 
tion of the redeposit of Government 
funds. 

In addition to being a trustee of the 
Central Union Trust fompany, Mr. 
Davison is a director in the American 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company, Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit and subsidiaries. 
People’s Trust Company, Platt Iron 



Works, Third Avenue Railway Com- 
pany, Wabash and Sloss-Sheffield. He 
is also a trustee of Wesleyan University. 

A. C. BOSSOM IN NEW QUARTER8 

Alfred C. Bossom, the bank architect 
and engineer, has removed his offices 
from 366 Fifth Avenue to 680 Fifth 
Avenue, where he has taken the entire 
top story of that handsome structure, 
recently built by John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., and has arranged it to accommodate 
a most complete architectural and en- 
gineering organization. 

Among some of the bank building 
operations that Mr. Bossom is working 
on at this time are the new homes for 
the Seaboard National Bank, New 
York; First National Bank, Jersey City, 
N. J.; National Bank of Commerce, 
New York; Columbia Trust Company, 
New York; Virginia Trust Company, 
Richmond, Virginia; First National 
Bank, Richmond, Virginia, and the 
Colonial Trust Company, Farrell, Pa. 

Mr. Bossom has issued a cordial in- 
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vitation to his bank clients to make use 
of his office while in New York. 

FORMER KANSAS TREASURER ATLANTIC 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 

Frank E. Grimes of Topeka, former 
treasurer of the state of Kansas, has 




FRANK E. GRIMES 

Recently appointed Kansas City representative, 
Atlantic National Bank, New York 
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been appointed, effective December 1, 
as representative for the Atlantic Na- 
tional Bank of New York in the state 
of Kansas and surrounding territory. 
Mr. Grimes needs no introduction to 
the bankers of that section. His long 
residence in the state, as well as his 
activity in a public wav, has given him 
the intimate knowledge of business 
conditions so necessary to a represent- 
ative of this kind. 

It has long been the policy of the 
Atlantic National Bank to give close 
personal attention to its correspond- 
ents, and the appointment of Mr. 
Grimes is w r ith the view’ to further 
improving the bank’s service. 

TO HEAD DIRECTORATE FRENCH AMERI- 
CAN BANKING CORPORATION 

James S. Alexander, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New 
York, has been elected chairman of the 
board of directors of the French Ameri- 
can Banking Corporation. 

NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE EM- 
PLOYEES FORM AMERICAN LEGION POST 

m 

Employees of the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York who were in 
war service have perfected the organi- 
zation of a Post of the American Le- 
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gion, the charter for which has been 
approved. The preliminary meeting, 
held in the Commerce Club’s rooms at 
the bank, was presided over by E. H. 
Lee. 

James S. Alexander, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce, spoke of 
the possibilities of such an organization 
when devoted solely to fostering and 
perpetuating the spirit of devotion, pa- 
triotism and self-sacrifice which war ser- 
vice called into life. He said it was 
always advisable to make sure of the 
real ends and possibilities of such asso- 
ciations. He expressed appreciation 
of the service which the bank’s em- 
ployees rendered in responding to the 
nation’s call, and pride in their accom- 
plishment, and in conclusion he said ht 
was sure that all were equipped to live 
better and fuller lives because of such 
service. 

More than two hundred employees of 
the National Bank of Commerce were 
in war service, five making the supreme 
sacrifice. There are now in the bank’s 
employ one hundred and twenty men 



and women eligible to membership in 
the American Legion. 

INDUSTRIAL BANK OF NEW YORK 

According to the New York Times, 
the new bank to be known as the In- 
dustrial Bank of New York, has had its 
capital stock, which has been fixed at 
#1 ,000, 000, four times over-subscribed 
This new institution, which will start 
business with a capital of $1,000,000 
and a paid-up surplus of $500,000, will 
probably open its doors soon, in its tem- 
porary quarters at the corner of Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-fourth Street. Its 
board of directors includes several vice- 
presidents of big Wall Street banks and 
trust companies and other representa- 
tives of important interests. 



u. S. MORTGAGE AND TRUST COMPANY 



The United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company has been appointed 
transfer agent for the first preferred, 
second preferred and common stock of 
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A. G. Spalding & Bros. This company 
has also been appointed depository for 
the capital stock of the American Ex- 
change National Bank in connection 
with the organization of the American 
Securities Corporation. 

Frank J. Parsons, vice-president of 
the U. S. Mortgage and Trust Company 
is making a trip through the West vis- 
iting the company’s mortgage represen- 
tatives. 

NEW SECRETARY FOR MERCANTILE 
BANK OF THE AMERICAS 

At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas held October 22, William 
Todd was appointed assistant secretary. 



Company, which recently was absorbed 
by the Liberty National. The new di- 
rectors are Alexander V. Ostrom, for- 
mer president of the Scandinavian 
Trust Company and now a vice-presi- 
dent of the Liberty National; Freder- 
ick W. Hvoslef of Bennett, Hvoslef k 
Co.; C. M. McNeill, president of the 
Utah Copper Co.; Jeremiah Milbank, 
Alexander R. Nieol and E. A. Cappel- 
en-Smith. 

The Norwegian Advisory Board, 
which formerly acted for the Scan- 
dinavian Trust Company, will act in 
similar capacity for the Liberty Nation- 
al Bank. The board consists of Chris- 
tian Bonge of Bergen, S. E. Dahl and 
G. K. Hegge of Christiania, K. Jeb- 
sen of Bergen, Viktor Plahte of Chris- 
tiania, and C. Thaulow of Trondhjem. 



BANK ADD8 FIVE DIRECTORS 



U. 8. MORTGAGE P08T ELECT OFFICERS 



The board of directors of the Liberty 
National Bank of New York has been 
increased by the election of five former 
directors of the Scandinavian Trust 
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At a meeting of the United States 
Mortgage Post of the American Legion 
the following officers were elected: 
President, John C. Foley; vice-presi- 
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dents, B. F. Yates, John S. Mayer, 
Robert H. Moulder, Jr.; treasurer, W. 
J. Wittman; secretary, G. B. Coit; 
member executive committee, J. W. 
Nurge. 



NEW GUARANTY APPOINTMENTS 

The following appointments were 
made at a recent meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York: Harold D. Bentley, 
investment trust officer; Rowland B. 
F. Randolph, Sigmund Metz, and Al- 
den S. Blodget, assistant managers, 
London Office; Edward Graham Hum- 
phreys, assistant secretary, London 
Office; Edward de Lima, assistant man- 
ager, Paris Office; Duncan R. Paton, 
agent; Reginald Fleming, sub-agent; 
and Frank E . Bower, assistant sub- 
agent, Liverpool Office. 

Joseph R. Slipper was appointed an 
assistant treasurer, and Harry V. Bab- 
cock was appointed an assistant secre- 



tary of the Guaranty Trust Company 
at a meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Board of Directors held 
October 2. 

Mr. Slipper was born in Brooklyn on 
April 25, 1877, and was educated in 
the public schools there. He entered 
the employ of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, then known as the New York 
Guaranty and Indemnity Company, in 
1898 as a messenger. He became a 
bookkeeper, then receiving teller, anti 
then paying teller, in which appoint- 
ment he served for many years. In 
February, 1918, he became an assistant 
to the officers in the banking depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Babcock was born in New York 
City on November 1, 1874. After three 
years at the College of the City of New 
York he went to Princeton University, 
where he was graduated in 1897. He 
began work immediately with the Fifth 
Avenue Bank and continued there until 
May, 1900, when he came to the Guar- 
anty. He has served in the bookkeep- 
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AUGIJS ROBERTSON 
Westchester Trust Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

This young banker was decorated by the Prince of 
Wales, during his recent visit to the United States. He 
has also received the D. S. C. from the U. S. Govern- 
ment and a citation from General Pershing. 



ing, auditing, securities, and bond de- 
partments. In March, 1918, he became 
managing clerk of the bond department. 
Mr. Babcock was president of the Guar- 
anty Club during 1917-18, and has tak- 
en an active part in this organization 
since it was first established. 

Holt F. Callaway was recently ap- 
pointed an assistant credit manager. 
Mr. Callaway was born January 14, 
1890, at Macon. Georgia, and was 
educated in the public schools there and 
at Mercer University. He engaged in 
the insurance business and w T as special 
agent for the New Hampshire Fire In- 
surance Company at the time war with 
Germany was declared. During the 
war he served on the U. S. S. “Man- 
churia/’ He came to the Guaranty 
Trust Company in January, 1919, and 
was assigned to the credit department. 



Later he was detailed to special work 
in the foreign department for Vice- 
President Parker. Mr. Callaway will 
have charge of the Foreign Division of 
the credit department under the gener- 
al supervision of F. X. Finger, credit 
manager. 

NEW OFFICER FOR MERCANTILE BANK 
OF THE AMERICAS 

Herman Olavarria, w T ho was formerly 
vice-president of the Banco Nacional 
de Cuba, Havana, has recently been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the Mer- 
cantile Bank of the Americas. 

#5, 000,000 INCREASE IN SURPLUS FOIl 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 

The board of directors of the Nation- 
al Bank of Commerce in New York 
have voted to transfer $5,000,000 from 
undivided profits to surplus, increasing 
the surplus account from $20,000,000 
to $25,000,000, a figure equalling tlu 
$25,000,000 capital of the institution 

This is the third increase of similar 
amount in the bank's surplus since Jan- 
uary 1 , 1918. The bank now has cap- 
ital and surplus of $50,000,000 and un- 
divided profits of more than $3,000,000. 

When James S. Alexander became 
president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York in 1911, the sur- 
plus account stood at $10,000,000. On 
January 2, 1918, the surplus was iu 
creased fifty per cent., to $15,000,000. 
A year later, on January 2, 1919, the 
increase to $20,000,000 w T as voted. The 
present increase to $25,000,000, com- 
ing within less than a year afterward, 
is in line with the steady progress of 
the bank under Mr. Alexander's direc- 
tion. The latest statement of condi- 
tion made by the bank, that at the 
Comptroller’s Call for September 12, 
1919, shows total resources of over 
$554,900,000. At the time of his becom- 
ing president the total resources were 
about $207,000,000. 

NEW YORK BANKER BACK FROM ITALY 

Gaetano Biasutti, vice-president of 
the Italian Discount and Trust Corn- 
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pany, of New York, lias returned after 
a three and one-half months’ trip to 
Italy. While abroad Mr. Biasutti was 
appointed a member of the Italian del- 
egation to the International Trade Con- 
ference. 

AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY OPENS NEW 
BRANCH OFFICES 

The Superintendent of Banks for the 
State of New York has authorized the 
American Trust Company of New \ork 
to open two new branch offices, located 
in the Borough of Queens; one at Long 
Island City, and the other at Jamaica. 
The offices are those formerly occupied 
by the Queens County Trust Company. 

The American Trust Company has 
taken over the banking and trust busi- 
ness of the Queens County Trust Com- 
pany, including its deposits, amounting 
to more than $3,000,000, making the 
total deposits of the American Trust 
Company over $8,000,000. 

Daniel W. Quinn, Jr., who has been 
President of the Queens County Trust 
Company and who was formerly con- 
nected with the Banking Department of 
the State, has been elected one of the 
vice-presidents of the American Trust 
Company, and will assume charge of 
both of the Queens County offices. 

NEW OFFICERS FOR AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANY 

Owing to the large increase in busi- 
ness resulting from the establishment of 
new branches at Jamaica, L. I., and 
Long Island City the American Trust 
Company of New York, has found it 
necessary to elect additional officers as 
follows: Daniel W. Quinn, Jr., vice- 
president; Harry V. Hoyt, assistant 
treasurer; Frank L. Stiles, assistant sec- 
retary; W. E. Steelier, assistant secre- 
tary; Thomas F. Haste, assistant sec- 
retary. 

TUCKER, MORRIS & LOCKWOOD, INC. 

The Investment Banking House of 
Tucker, Morris & Lockwood, Inc., 
Buffalo, has opened a branch office at 
Lockport, New York. This house, 
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which was recently formed, has in its 
membership five who were formerly 
officers of the Citizens Commercial 

Trust Company, Buffalo. 

« 

NEW P08T FOR WILLIAM H. RADCLIFF 

William H. Radcliff, formerly trust 
officer of the Westchester Trust Com- 
pany, Yonkers, New York, has been 
elected secretary-treasurer of the Rock- 
land County Trust Company, Nyack, 
N. Y. 

NATIONAL BANK OF TARENTUM OCCUPIES 
ENLARGED QUARTER8 

The banking quarters of the National 
Bank of Tarentum, Pa., have just been 
thoroughly modernized and equipped by 
Hoggson Brothers. 

The new banking room has been prac- 
tically doubled in area and handsomely 
decorated, and will provide ample ac- 
commodations not only for present 
needs but as well for future require- 
ments. 

714 



The National Bank of Tarentum was 
organized in November, 1890, and its 
history has been one of steady devel- 
opment along conservative lines. Con- 
tinuity in office of its president and 
cashier since organization has been a 
strong factor in the remarkable success 
of this bank. Its officers are: John 
W. Hemphill, President; O. C. Camp, 
cashier; H. M. Brackenridge and J. D. 
Wilson, vice-presidents, and J. M. Hess, 
assistant cashier. 

UNION NATIONAL BANK OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA 

In its financial statement of Septem- 
ber 12, 1919, the Union National Bank 
of Philadelphia shows total resources 
of $28,861,264.81, and deposits of $14, 
410,067.82. This bank has a capital of 
$500,000 and surplus and net profits of 
$678,059.71. 

SHAWMUT CORPORATION IN NEW YORK 

The Shawmut Corporation of Boston, 
has opened a branch office at 65 Broad- 
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way. New York. This corporation, 
which is under the supervision of the 
Federal Reserve Board, finances exports 
and imports, deals in acceptances, drafts 
and bills of exchange, and conducts a 
general banking business for foreign 
commercial transactions. 

CANADIAN EXCHANGE 

The exchange situation between the 
United States and Canada, says the 
trade letter of the First National Bank 
of Boston, is the cause of considerable 
anxiety across the line, and is interfer- 
ing materially with the conduct of busi- 
ness. The conditions in a general way 
are the same as have obtained in the 
exchange market with European coun- 
tries. We have been selling to Canada 
a larger value of goods than we have 
been purchasing, and Canada has not 
been in a position to ship gold to this 
country in payment of its balances, ow- 
ing to the fact that Canada receives 
a large part of its gold as payment 
for its credit balances in London and 



this gold is available at present to only 
a limited extent. The United States 
dollar, therefore, is selling in Canada 
at a premium of three to four cents and 
the Canadian dollar is selling here at a 
corresponding discount. This means 
that Canada is paying a premium for 
all the goods that it purchases in this 
country. During the fiscal year ended 
March 81, 1919, Canada imported from 
the United States goods valued at $746,- 
917,509, and exported goods valued at 
$454,878,170; a balance against Canada 
of $292,044,839. For the ten years 
ended March 81, 1919, the balance of 
trade against Canada with the United 
States amounted to $2,881,678,562. Th„ 
remedy lies in the curtailment of im- 
ports from the United States by Canada 
or the increase of exports, thus reducing 
Canada’s debit balance; or in such im- 
provement in the exchange situation 
with Great Britain as will permit the 
resumption of normal shipments of gold 
to Canada or to the United States for 
the account of Canada. This of course 
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is not at all probable for some time 
to come. 

CALL LOANS UN-LIQUID ASSET8 

“Until the unsatisfactory and unsci- 
entific Stock Exchange call loan is elim- 
inated bv a semi-monthly settlement 
on the Stock Exchange, most of the 
larger banks, because of the higher 
y’ield from this class of loan, will be 
tempted to continue to carry their re- 
serves in this wav instead of in bank- 
ers’ acceptances. There is, however, a 
growing tendency" among the most pro- 
gressive banks to divide their secondary’ 
reserves between call loans and accept- 
ances. Eventually’ the reserves of near- 
ly’ every important bank will include 
the latter class of paper.” 

This statement is made by F. Abbot 
Goodhue, vice-president of the First 
National Bank of Boston, in a booklet 
entitled “Acceptance Corporations”, 
just published bv the American Accept- 
ance Council in connection with its na- 
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tion-wide educational campaign Tie 
author says further: 

“When one realizes that a so-called 
‘call loan’ is only callable in fair weath- 
er, and is, in fact, the most unliquid 
asset outside of a mortgage a bank can 
hold it seems remarkable that this form 
of investment has continued for so many 
y’ears to be regarded as a satisfactory 
second reserve, and that this impression 
still persists in spite of the many su- 
perior qualities of the bankers accept- 
ance as a readily marketable liquid 
asset. 

“L T ntil the larger banks of the coun- 
tiy generally adopt a policy of employ- 
ing their day-to-day surplus funds by 
the purchase of bankers acceptances 
and of making good their clearing losses 
by the sale of these bills, the American 
importer, exporter, investor and banker 
cannot enjoy the benefits of a real open 
discount market.” 

Copies of Mr. Goodhue’s pamphlet 
are obtainable on request at the offices 
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of the American Acqeptance Council. 
Ill Broadway, New York. 

WEALTH FROM FOREIGN TRADE 

Immense prosperity, says a recent 
bank letter of the National State and 
City Bank of Richmond, must come to 
this nation ultimately as a consequence 
of the new wealth represented by our 
foreign trade totals. The government’s 
figures show that, during the fiscal year 
ended June 30th last, the American peo- 
ple exported $1,129,000,000 more mer- 
chandise than they imported. Never 
before has the world been so heavily 
indebted to us on foreign account. In 
the month of June alone exports footed 
up $918,000,000, a record total for one 
month. The foreign commerce of this 
country — meaning both imports and ex- 
ports — for the last fiscal year was also 
much the largest ever reported in u 
twelve-months period, standing at $10,- 
320,617,889. These figures offer indis- 
putable evidence that the United States 
has become, temporarily at least, the 
great source of supply for foreign na- 
tions to resort to. No other nation ever 
made such a showing before, and econo- 
mists agree that if we make the best 
use of our foreign trade opportunity 
the United States will exert a command- 
ing influence in world-trade for years 
to come. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, RICHMOND, VA. 

At the close of business, September 
12, 1919, the First National Bank of 
Richmond, Va., showed total resources 
of $36,161,273.42 and net denosits of 
$28,439,333.50. This bank has a capi- 
tal of $2,000,000, a surplus fund of 
$1,000,000 and undivided profits of 
$724,997.79. 

BANK AUDITORS ASSOCIATION FORMED 

A cooperative organization known as 
the Virginia Bank Auditors Association 
was recently formed in Richmond, the 
object of which is to provide a medium 
for the exchange of ideas on bank ac- 
counting and for safeguarding methods 
and the fostering of a fraternal spirit 
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among those of the bank auditors' pro 
fession. w liiie the membership in thi 
new association is limited to those who 
live in Virginia, it is hoped soon similar 
associations in other states will be 
formed and eventually a national or- 
ganization will result. It is felt such 
an organization will result in increased 
efficiency in banking methods and safe- 
guards. 

The following officers of the Virginia 
Bank Auditors Association were elected 
for a term of one year: John S. Haw, 
president, auditor of the First National 
Bank of Richmond; John S. Walden, 
Jr., vice-president, auditor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, and John M. Mill- 
er, 3d, secretary, auditor of the Planters 
National Bank of Richmond. A suit- 
able constitution and by-laws have been 
adopted and regular meetings will be 
held from time to time. Eventually 
the more important papers read at these 
meetings will be published in bulletin 
form and distributed to those inter- 
ested and should prove a valuable ad- 
718 



dition to the practical banking litera- 
ture of the day. 

Bank auditors not only in Virginia 
but other states as well who are in- 
terested in this organization should 
write John M. Miller, 3d, secretary, 
care of Planters National Bank, Rich- 
mond, for details of the organization, 
as those interested in this work are 
anxious to see other associations formed, 
and as quickly as possible the national 
association. 



INCREASE SPACE 

UNION TRUST & DEPOSIT COMPANY TO 

Contract has been let by the Union 
Trust & Deposit Company of Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., to Hoggson Brothers, of 
New York, to remodel and increase the 
banking home of this institution. Expan- 
sion in business has made these alter- 
ations imperative and active work is 
scheduled to commence at an early date. 

The Union Trust & Deposit Com 
pany was incorporated in 1 908 and has 
a capital of $150,000. Its present offi 
cers are: S. D. Camden, president; W. 
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HOWARD W. LEWIS, Vice-President 

WILLIAM S. MADDOX, Vice-President 

HORACE FORTESCUE, Vice-President 
O. HOWARD WOLFE, Cashier 



E. Davis and J. X. Camden, vice-pres- 
idents; B. T. Neal, Jr., treasurer; and 
George F. Frederick, secretary. 

NEW BANK FOR GREEN FIELD, S. C. 

The organization has been completed 
of the Woodside National Bank of 
Greenville, S. C\, which opens for busi- 
ness with a capital stock of $200,000. 

The officers of the new bank are Rob- 
ert I. Woodside, president; John L. 
Williams, vice-president, and T. P. P. 
Carson, cashier. 

Robert J. Woodside, prseident of the 
new institution, is now president of the 
Farmers & Merchants Bank and of the 
Farmers Loan and Trust Company. 
John L. Williams, vice-president, came 
to Greenville recently from Wilming- 
ton, where he was cashier for a num- 
ber of years for the Wilmington Sav- 
ings and Trust Company. T. P. P. 
Carson, cashier, is at present assistant 
cashier of the First National Bank of 
Greenville, and was formerly assistant 
cashier for the Fourth National Bank 
of Greenville. He has had a long 
7 



number of years’ experience in the 
banking business. 

The directors are as follows: 

Capt. Ellison A. Sinvth, Major W. 
D. Workman, O. P. Earle, V. M. Man 
ning, Robt. I. Woodside, Jesse R. , 
Smith, W. L. Patton, John H. Williams, 
Jno. W. Arrington, Jr., Jno. T. Wood- 
side, W. E. Mason, John L. Williams. 

L. A. Cochran, James H. Morgan, Jr., 

J. D. Woodside, G. F. Norris, W. S. 
Griffin, W. W. Sullivan, Albert W. An- 
derson, E. F. Woodside, L. O. Patter 
son, W. N. Watson, B. F. Neeves. F. 
D. Hunter, R. E. Henry. 



NECESSITY OF FOREKiN MARKETS 



The National Bank of the Republic, 
of Chicago, takes little stock in the 
contention that the United States should 
reduce its exports in order to relieve the 
exchange situation and to lower com- 
modity prices. In a recent trade letter 
the bank states: 

“The suggestion has frequently been 
heard that exports of merchandise be 

7U> 
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curtailed, both as an aid in lowering 
commodity prices and as a means of 
rendering the financing of foreign trade 
less imperative. With regard to the 
former object sought, there would un- 
doubtedly ensue some temporary reduc- 
tion in prices, but offset bv a very de- 
cided curtailment in the production of 
wares manufactured principally for for- 
eign markets. As regards foreign trade 
financing, which has to do with the cor- 
rection of the exchanges, a ban on ex- 
ports no doubt would also be efficacious 
in restoring foreign currencies to a level 
nearer their mint parities. As against 
these purely temporary advantages, we 
could expect to lose, almost beyond hope 
of recall, the markets which we have 
painstakingly built up abroad, and 
which as a world power in industry and 
finance, as well as in politics, we shall 
need as never before in our history. 

“It is to be remembered that the 
country just now is in process of filling 



its shelves; once filled, we shall have 
a very substantial margin of industrial 
capacity in many products for which 
export is the only outlet. The upper- 
most consideration, however, is that we 
are morally bound to furnish Europe 
with the materials and machinery neces- 
sary to the revival of her industry, by 
which alone she can rehabilitate her- 
self industrially and financially. From 
another point of view we are in exactly 
the same position as a creditor who ex- 
tends further assistance to a temporar- 
ily embarrassed debtor as a means of 
recovering his original investment in- 
tact. Europe has no need of credit ex- 
cept as the wherewithal to purchase 
goods. Pending the setting up of the 
financial machinery necessary to render 
her that credit assistance, it would do no 
harm to forego a favorable balance of 
trade for the time being, not by re- 
ducing our exports to the level of our 
imports, but by increasing our purchases 
abroad and thereby fulfilling what is the 
very essence of trade — the exchange of 
goods for goods.” 

ANOTHER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
FOR CHICAGO 

Another large Chicago bank, The Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago, has an- 
nounced the organization of a securities 
corporation as an auxiliary of the bank. 

The new company will be named the 
City Securities Company, and its chart- 
er will enable it to engage in financial 
operations of many kinds which are 
more advantageously handled by such 
a corporation than by a bank. 

The officers and directors of the City 
Securities Company are: H. E. Otte, 
president; It. U. Lansing, vice-presi- 
dent; W. G. McLaury, secretary and 
treasurer; David R. Forgan, Robert R. 
Forgan and F. A. Crandall. 

OFFICERS NAMED FOR BANK’S NEW 
TRADE CONCERN 

The Continental and Commercial Se- 
curities Company has secured its char- 
ter from the state of Illinois, and its 
organization has been determined upon, 
with Arthur Reynolds as president. 
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George M. Reynolds chairman of the 
board, John J. Abbott and Henry C. 
Olcott vice-presidents, and Roy H. 
Goddard, secretary and treasurer. 

The directors include primarily the 
ranking officers of the Continental and 
Commercial National bank and the Con- 
tinental and Commercial Trust and 
Savings bank. All important heads of 
departments are included, so that the 
Securities company will have the bene- 
fit of the information of the two banks. 
The capital is $1,000,000 and the sur- 
plus $75,000. 

ROBERT R. FORGAN RESIGNS 



HULBERT PRESIDENT ILLINOIS TRUST 

E. D. Hulbert, president of the Mer- 
chants’ Loan & Trust Company, of Chi- 
cago, has been elected president of the 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank to suc- 
ceed John J. Mitchell, who becomes 
chairman of the board of directors. This 
completes the executive organization of 
the merged banks. Mr. Mitchell has 
been at the head of the Illinois Trust 
& Savings Bank forty years, and feels 
he has earned a rest from active duties. 
In his new position he will be in su- 
preme direction of affairs of the com- 
bined banks, which will be known as 
the North American Trust Company. 



Robert R. Forgan has resigned as 
vice-president of the National City 
Bank, Chicago, effective December 31. 
Mr. Forgan will remain a director of 
the bank, but wished to be relieved of 
the duties of an active vice-president 
in order to give more of his time to 
other enterprises in which he is interest- 
ed. 



PAMPHLET ON TRUST DEPARTMENTS 
OF NATIONAL BANKS 



Virgil M. Harris, trust officer of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis, recently addressed the Financial 
Advertisers’ Association at New Orleans 
on “The Development of a -Trust Der 
partment of h 'National Bank.” This 
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address is now available in pamphlet 
form and copies will be mailed to any 
banker interested in the subject. 

OHIO STATE SUPERINTENDENT RESIGNS 

Philip C. Berg has resigned his posi- 
tion as Ohio state superintendent of 
banking, to become vice-president of the 
Guardian Savings and Trust Company 
of Cleveland. 

Mr. Berg was appointed superintend- 




•UHILIP C. BERG 

Vice-President Guardian Savings & Trust 
Company, Cleveland 
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ent by Governor Cox on January 25, 
1917, and his term does not expire until 
January. 1921. Before becoming a state 
officer he was a national bank examiner. 
The government has made overtures to 
him several times to return to the feder- 
al service, and only recently offered him 
an important federal financial post. 

Superintendent Berg has had an un- 
usually busy administration. The War 
and its problems materially increased 
the duties and responsibilities of the 
banking department and made utmost 
care necessary in administration. One 
serious problem which confronted the 
department during the war period was 
the evolving of a plan to give banks 
every facility for their liberty loan and 
war savings work for the government. 
This situation was met bv Mr. Berg 
through rulines giving wider elasticity 
to the law and suspending, to a degree 
consistent with safety, limitations en- 
forced during normal times. 

State banks have had a big growth 
during the present administration. When 
Mr. Berg became superintendent less 
than three years ago, their combined 
resources were $900,000,000. Now they 
exceed $1,200,000,000 and are the 
largest in the banking history of the 
state. 

Superintendent Berg took an active 
part in the movement for the enactment 
of the new state banking code, passed 
by the general assembly, and which 
went into effect on July 11, this year. 
This measure is said to be the most pro- 
gressive piece of banking legislation 
ever enacted by any state. 
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Omaha National 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

Established 1866 

Capital .... $1,000,000 

Surplus (Earned) • . $1,000,000 

Total Resources . $33,000,000 

J. H. Millard, President 
f Walter W. Head . . . . Vice-President 

I Ward M. Burgess Vice-President 

{ B. A. Wilcox Vice-President 

| Frank Boyd Vice-President 

J Ezra Millard Cashier 

| O. T. Alvison .... Assistant Cashier 





J. A. Changstrom .... Assistant Cashier 
W. Dale Clark .... Assistant Cashier 
Edward Neale Assistant Cashier 



Direct Transit Facilities 1 

| 

The result of years of effort to improve service to correspondent banks I 

i 



Many state banks have become mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System 
during the administration of Super- 
intendent Berg. The resources of the 
state member banks now amount to ap- 
proximately half a billion dollars. The 
superintendent has urged banks to join 
this system and that this appeal has not 
been unheeded is indicated by the num- 
ber that have become members. 

In his efforts to conduct the work 
of the department conservatively and 
impartially and to prevent politics from 
creeping into its affairs, Superintendent 
Berg has had the co-operation of the 
banking fraternity. In a statement an- 
nouncing his resignation, he thanks the 
bankers for their support. 

Mr. Berg’s career as a financier be- 
gan when he was appointed cashier of 
a national bank in Hillsboro, his birth- 
place. He still makes that place his 
home. 

The Guardian Savings & Trust Com- 
pany has resources of more than $81,- 
000,000. The bank has had a wonder- 



ful growth. It is known as a young 
men’s bank because most of its officials 
are men not yet of middle age. At 
the end of the’ first ten years of its ex- 
istence in 1908, it had some four thou- 
sand customers on its books. A decade 
later this roll had increased to more 
than one hundred thousand, and the 
deposits had increased from $11,000,- 
000, to $53,000,000. 

In leaving the state banking depart- 
ment after an exceedingly busy tenure, 
Mr. Berg will take with him the best 
wishes of his official associates and those 
of the banking fraternity generally, wi* 
whom the relations of the department 
have been marked by harmony. 

CLEVELAND BANK MERGER 

A merger of the Cleveland Trust 
Company with the Peoples Savings 
Bank Company and the West Cleve- 
land Banking Company became effective 
October 24. This action marks the 
combination of the largest trust com- 
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| In The Great Northwest 

3 Our new sixteen story building is now under construction, and will, upon com- 

H pletion in 1920, be one of the finest banking institutions on the Pacific Coast. 

3 We recently increased our capital to One Million Dollars and our surplus to 

3 $250,000. 

B Our increase in deposits during the last two years is nearly $4,000,000.00. 

B Banking institutions, corporations or individuals having business transactions in 

B the Northwest, will find this bank equipped to render the most efficient service. 

| 3candinavian A merican Bank 

3 PbciBo. Avenue at Eleventh Street . TdCO/nfl 



pany and one of the largest savings 
and commercial institutions in Ohio. 

This gives the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany total resources of over $85,000,- 
000 and an authorized capital and sur- 
plus of $8,000,000. Its total deposits 
are now over $78,495,000 and its sav- 
ings deposits are in excess of $48,- 
567,000. Its individual depositors num- 
ber over 175,000. 

increase deposits $14,372,790.39 

Between the called statements of 
June 30, 1919, and November 17, 1919, 
the National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis increased its deposits $14,372,- 
790.39. The statement of November 17 
is the best ever published by the bank 
and shows total deposits of $77,007,- 
167.06 and total resources of $99,322,- 
593.92. 

“makers of history” 

This is the title of a half-page adver- 
tisement of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in St. Louis which appeared in 
the Globe-Democrat during the Con- 
vention. 

“On the Broadway side of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce Building,” 
says the advertisement, “about five feet 
from the pavement, there is a bronze 
tablet, erected in commemoration of 
William Clark of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition — a maker of history. 

“Within this building there is housed 
The National Bank of Commerce — like- 
wise a maker of history. For it has 
been truly said that real history is not 
merely a record of wars and expedi- 



tions, but also of those peaceful 
achievements which tend to the indus- 
trial and social advancement of a com- 
munity or nation. 

“And considering history in this 
broader sense. The National Bank of 
Commerce in St. Louis points with 
pride to some of the facts which entitle 
it to rank as a maker of history.” 

A LIVE PUBLICITY MANAGER 

Putting as big a punch in as few 
words as possible is the ambition of 




FRED M. STAKER 

Publicity Manager Commerce Trust Company, and 
Commerce National Bank. Kansas City. Mo. 



Fred M. Staker, publicity manager of 
the Commerce Banks, Kansas City, Mo. 
In order the better to realize this ambi- 
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Is It Not Sound Policy 

to send your Baltimore business to the bank 
whose half century of experience gives assur- 
ance of efficiency and strength? 

For the handling of collections and all other 
banking business, this institution is admirably 
equipped. 

Large capital, surplus and resources enable 
this bank to offer you complete banking facili- 
ties and services which are real and not 
visionary. 

The National Exchange Bank 

Baltimore, Md. 

Capital & Surplus , $2,500,000 Resources, $22,880,000 

WALDO NEWCOMBS, President 
8UMMERFIELD BALDWIN, Vice-President 
PAUL A. 8EEGEB, Vlce-Pres. CLINTON O. MORGAN, Vioe-Pree. 

JOSEPH W. LEFFLER, Cashier WILLIAM R WEBB, Asat. Cash. 



tion Mr. Staker has recently re- 
linquished the duties of manager of the 
safe deposit department of the Com- 
merce Trust Company and will devote 
his time exclusively to the work of 
publicity manager of that institution 
and the National Bank of Commerce. 

Mr. S taker’s work has attracted at- 
tention and much favorable comment 
among bankers and publicity experts, 
for his advertising not only presents 
the services of the Commerce Banks to 
the public in a convincing way, but he 
also manages to get in a good word 
occasionally for Kansas City, the 
Southwest, and not infrequently for 
the whole United States. 

Mr. Staker is a native of the great 
Middle West, having been born at 
Clayton, Illinois, in 1885. He was 
educated in the schools there, and in 
1907 was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois with the degree of LL.B. 
In October, 1912, he became manager 
of the safe deposit vaults of the Com- 
merce Trust Company, Kansas City, and 



remained in charge just seven years 
during which time the business^ was 
built up to the limit of the capacity 
which the vaults afforded. For the past 
five years Mr. Staker has managed the 
publicity work for the Commerce Trust 
Company and during the last two years 
for the National Bank of Commerce 
also. 

Mr. Staker is live and energetic, and 
deservedly personally popular because 
of his industry and ability, and espec- 
ially for the reason that his most 
marked characteristic is to forget him- 
self in the service of others. 

NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
KANSAS CITY 

Total resources of $83,181,882.62 
are shown in the September 12 state- 
ment of the National Bank of Com- 
merce of Kansas City, Mo. At the same 
time the bank’s statement showed total 
deposits of $59,295,771.08. 

The Commercial Trust Company, 
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Audits and Systems | 
for Banks 

Our specialty is con- 
ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the ![■ 

installation of account- | 

ing systems for banks, 
trust com parries, and | 
foreigp exchange de- 
partments. i 

McArdle, |j 

Djorup & McArdle jj 

42 Broadway, New York I 



whose capital stock is owned by the 
stockholders of the National Bank of 
Commerce showed total resources of 
$41,648,891.24 and deposits of $38,- 
985,668.20. 

These two affiliated institutions have 
a combined capital, surplus and profits 
of $8,283,199.22; combined deposits of 
$98,281,439.23, and combined total re- 
sources of $124,825,223.86. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF WINFIELD 
(KAN.) TO REMODEL BANKING 
QUARTERS 

Active work on remodelling the bank- 
ing quarters of the First National Bank 
of Winfield, Kan., will be commenced 
in the near future by Hoggson Broth 
ers, the New York and Chicago build- 
ers. The plans call for extensive al- 
terations which will result in a banking 
home with ample accommodations not 
only for present requirements, but also 
for future needs of the bank. 



The First National Bank was organ- 
ized in 1872 and its history is one of 
steady, consistent growth along conser 
vative lines. Its present officers arc: 
W. C. Robinson, president; J. E. Dunn, 
vice-president; H. A. McGregor, cash- 
ier; H. E. Cooper, C. S. Dever and H. 
H. Hanlen, assistant cashiers. 

NEW BRANCHES FOR AMERICAN ST AT 
BANK 

The American State Bank of Detroit 
has announced the purchase of the priv 
ate banks of Ferdinand Palma, located 
at Russell and Monroe avenues and 
Scott and Riopelle. 

These will be operated bv the Arneri 
can State Bank as branch banks and 
will increase the number of branches of 
this institution to fifteen. 



SHORTAGE OF COMMODITIES IN 
NORTHWEST 

Under-production in the East is hav- 
ing its effect on the Northwest, accord- 
ing to a review of business conditions 
by the Northwestern National Bank. 
A shortage of commodities of many 
sorts, delays in receiving goods and can- 
cellations by factories of long-standing 
orders are common impediments in the 
business of Twin City wholesalers. 
Lines affected are textiles (noticeably 
cotton goods), hardware, toys for the 
holidays, food products to some extern 
— almost every class, in fact, to a great- 
er or less degree, f rom wrenches to 
diamonds. The shortage is chiefly due 
to labor trouble, both in factories and 
the process of transportation. The ex- 
odus of industrial workers to munition 
and other wartime plants has not been 
followed by a complete return to the 
former status, and this complete return 
could hardly be expected. The mosaic 
formed by our pre-war social structure 
which presented a pattern that was 
roughly harmonious, suddenly buckled 
up by war, will never reassemble itself 
into quite the same design. 



V. C. BONESTEEL GOES TO SIOUX CITY 



Verne C. Bones teel, until recently 
national bank examiner for central and 
western .South Dakota, has been elected 
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a director and vice-president of the 
Security National Bank, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 




VERNE C. BONESTEEL 
Recently elected Director and Vice-President of the 
Security National Bank, Sioux City, Iowa. Mr. 
Bonesteel was formerly National Hank Ex- 
aminer for central and western 
South Dakota 



Mr. Bonesteel w r as graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin in 1912 ar 
then went into the James Valley Bank, 
Huron, South Dakota, and was cashier 



of this bank and also president of the 
Guaranty State Bank, Ree Heights. 
South Dakota, when he was appointed 
national bank examiner for the district 
above-named in September, 1918. He 
has given special study to the subject 
of bank credits. 

INCREASE IN RENO BANK CLEARINGS 

Bank clearings for the year ending 
October 81 in Reno, New, amounted to 
$38,368,198.80, an increase of $6,886,- 
061.10 over the previous year. Officers 
of the Clearing House Association were 
elected as follows: 

President, Fred Stadtmuller, assistant 
cashier, Washoe County Bank; vice- 
president, J. O. Walther, assistant cash- 
ier, Reno National Bank; secretary, L. 
S. Reese, with Farmers and Merchants 
National Bank; treasurer. Bank of 
Sparks. 



SPOKANE BANK HAS $20,000,000 
DEPOSITS 



Doubling its deposits for the seventh 
time the Old National Bank of Spok- 
ane, Wash., passed another milestone in 
its history last month when its deposits 
went beyond the $20, 000,000-mark for 
the first time. The bank doubled its 
deposits in 1895, 1897, 1902, 1904. 

1905, 1913 and 1919, considering only 
the round figures. 

The greatest gains were made in the 
six years between 1913 and 1919 when 
deposits doubled for the last time, in- 
creasing $10,000,000 in that period. In 
the seven-years’ period preceding 1913 
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A Service 
For Banks 



E ACH of our Correspondent Offices 
is equipped to render unusual invest- 
ment service to banks. 

Whenever you wish to buy bonds, short 
term notes or acceptances, or wish bids and 
quotations or information concerning any 



issue, simply call us up on the telephone. 
To facilitate quick service we have added 
10,000 miles of private telegraph wires. 

Among (he principal cities are the 
following in which you may find the near- 
est National City Correspondent Office. 



Albany 

Ten Eyck Building 
TeL 6090 Main 
Atlanta 

Trust Company of 
Georgia Bldg. 

Tel. 7541 Ivy 
Atlantic City 
Chalfonte Block 
Atlantic City 749 

Baltimore 

Charles & Fayette Sts. 

TeL 5898 St.Paul 

Boston 
io State Street 
Tel. 8100 Main 

BurFALO. 

Ellicott Square Bldg. 

Tel. (Bell) 

2472 Seneca 

Chicago 

137S0. La Salle St. 

Tel. 7200 
Randolph 

Cincinnati 
4th Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Tel. 422 Main 

Cleveland 
Guardian Building 
Tel. (Bell) 

. 763 Ontario 



Dayton 

Mutual Home Bldg. 

Tel. 1621 Main 

Denver 

718 Seventeenth St. 

Tel. 1475 Main 

Detroit 

147 Griswold Street 
TeL 2632 Cherry 
Hartford, Conn. 
Mutual Bldg. 

Tel. 8475 Charter 
Indianapolis 
Fletcher Sav. & Tr. 
Building 

Tel. 5011 Main 

Kansas City 
1017 Baltimore Ave. 

TeL 2706 Main 
Los Angeles 
507 So. Spring Street 
Tel. 10203 
Milwaukee 
First Nat'l Bk. Bldg. 

TeL 2880 B’way 
Minneapolis 
Builders’ Exchange 
Building 

TeL 8060 Nicollet 
Newark 
700 Broad Street 

Tel. 1943 Market 



New Orleans 
301 Baronne Street 
TeL 3882 Main 
Omaha 

First NaO Bk. Bldg. 
TeL 3316 
Douglass 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Citizens Sav. Bk. Bldg. 

Tel. 385 Colo. 
Philadelphia 
1421 Chestnut Street 
TeL 5400 Locust 
Pittsburgh 
Farmers’ Bank Bldg. 

TeL 5926 Grant 

Portland, Me. 

Union Mutual Bldg. 

Tel. 6905 Main 
Portland, Ore. 
Railway Exch. Bldg. 

TeL 6095 Main 
Providence 
Industrial Trust Bldg. 

TeL 3262 Union 

Richmond 

923 East Main Street 
Tel. 3436 Mad. 
Rochester 
Wilder Building 
TeL (Bell) 

4007 Main 



San Francisco 
424 California Street 
Tel. 921 Kearny 



Seattle 
Hoge Building 
Tel. 2254 
Elliott 



Springfield, Mass. 
3rd Natl. Bk. Bldg. 
TeL 325 
Walnut 



St. Louis 
415 Olive Street 

TeL 7140 Olive 

Washington 
74i-i5th StreetjN. W. 
TeL 3176 Main 

Wilkes-Barre 
Miners’ Bank Bldg. 
TeL (Bell) 2120 
Wilkes-Barre 



London, E. C. 2, Emo. 
34 Bishopsgate 

Montreal, Canada 
74 Notre Dame St. W. 
Tel. 8480 Main 

Toronto, Canada 
10 King Street East 
Tel. 623 Main 



In other cities, over 50 in all 

The National City Company 

National City Bank Building New York 



BONDS V SHORT TERM NOTES PREFERRED STOCKS 
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it also doubled its deposits, the increase 
then being $5,000,000. 

Deposits have increased more than 
$1,000,000 since the last call, Septem- 
ber 12, when the official figure was 
$18,959,000. 

The Old National was organized and 
opened for business in 1892 with capital 
of $250,000, when Spokane had a pop- 
ulation of 28,000. The capital was dou- 
bled in 1906 to $500,000. It was again 
doubled in 1910, making it $1,000,000, 
and was increased to $1,200,000 in 
1918, at which figure it now stands. 

While Spokane increased in popula- 
tion from 28,000 to 185,000 the Old 
National’s deposits increased from 
$100,000 to $20,000,000. Population 
gained 490 per cent., while the bank’s 
deposits gained 20,000 per cent. 

W. D. Vincent, vice-president, is the 
only officer still with the bank who was 
on the staff when the bank was organ- 
ized. He was assistant cashier in 1892. 
J. A. Yeomans, cashier, has been with 




JOHN J. ARNOLD 

Supervisor of Foreign Business Bank of Italy. 
San Francisco, Calif. 




'"p'H ROUGH years of constructive 
service the Collins Publicity 
Staff has become, in effect, the 
Business Extension Department of 
progressive bankers throughout the 
entire country. The modern methods 
employed and broad experience drawn 
upon is available to one banker in 
each community. 

Write for “Service" Brochure. 

Collins PubMIy Service 



PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 




the bank since 1895, when he entered its 
employ as a bookkeeper. 



J. J. ARNOLD GOES TO SAN FRANCISCO 

After having served the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago in various 
capacities, and since January, 1914, 
as vice-president and manager of the 
foreign department, John J. Arnold has 
recently gone to San Francisco as 
supervisor of the foreign business of 
the Bank of Italy. Besides being a 
recognized foreign exchange expert, ’ 
Mr. Arnold has given close study to 
international trade problems and has 
written and spoken extensively on such 
subjects. In his new position with the 
Bank of Italy he finds a congenial and 
profitable field for the exercise of his 
banking tastes and abilities. 

California’s prosperity 



The American National Bank of San 
Francisco report continued prosperity 
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Scientifically Simple— A Few 
Minutes’ Demonstration Proves It 




On request, The Dictaphone representa- 
tive calls with a machine, and gives the 
bank official and his secretary an adtual 
working demonstration. 

The official dictates a letter or two, and 
the girl transcribes them. And once they 
both learn how quick and convenient it is for 
getting out the daily mail, neither of them 
will ever want to see it go out of the office. 

Phone or write to branch nearest you for 
15-minute demonstration. See your tele- 
phone book. 



™ E iMrmPAVflE 

k RnriKttTfd in the U. S. and Fore Um Countries 

j Dept. 126-K, Wool worth Building, New York City 

Branches Everywhere Write for Booklet, 44 The Man at the Desk M 

There is bat one D : rtaphone, tr«de-marfced‘Tbe Dictaphone,** 
made and merchandised by the Colombia Graphophone Company 




“ The Shortest Route to the Mail-Chute ' * 
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Hr /tr ntiuretl by courtesy of Ilanhitaly Life 

SAN FRANCISCO S FIRST BANK 
Henry Naglee, who arrived in San Francisco in 
March 1847, established the first bank, January 9, 1849. 
under the firm name of Naglee & Sinton. The bank 
was known as “The Exchange and Deposit Office” and 
was opened in the Parker House, on Kearny Street, 
where the Hall of Justice now stands. 



in California. It states in the trade 
letter issued October 25: 

If money returns are the symbol of 
prosperity, there can be no doubt of 
the solid basis upon which California’s 
prosperity rests. This is essentially 
an agricultural state, and never before 
w r ere the cash receipts in the agricultur- 
al pocket so large as in this year of 
grace one thousand nine hundred and 
nineteen. Not only have the products 
of soil and sunshine yielded beyond 
expectation, but in the matter of mar- 
kets the grower has been uncommonly 
favored. 

It is of record that the shipments 
of citrus fruits from this state from 
November 1, 1918, to October 12, 1919, 
w r ere 47,140 cars, with shipments still 
going at the rate of nearly a hundred 
carloads a day. For the same period 
of the previous year the shipments were 
22,897 cars. Production of oranges 
for the present season is estimated to 
reach 14,500,000 boxes. By the first 
of November shipments of the new na- 
vel crop will be going forward from the 




An Investment 
Strongly Safeguarded 
Yielding 7&% 



Cities Service Co. in addition 
to being one of the world’s largest 
producers of oil, controls and 
operates 84 public utility prop- 
erties in the United States and 
Canada. 

This diversity in business as 
well as location provides unusual 
safeguards for the investor. 

Preferred Stock Dividend Re- 
quirements were earned five 
times over in 1918. 

Statement of Earnings sent to 
stockholders each month, keeping 
them in close touch with the com- 
pany’s progress. 

Dividends payable monthly. 

Ask for circular IIM-L 

Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 

Bond Department 

60 Wall Sireet, New York 



Tulare County district, and there is 
worry over the shortage of refrigerator 
cars, which the Railroad Administration 
seems unable to supply in the quantity 
required. 



CANADIAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 



At the annual meeting of the Cana- 
dian Bankers’ Association, E. L. Pease, 
managing director of the Royal Bank 
of Canada, retired from the presidency 
after filling that position for the past 
three years. C. A. Bogert, Toronto, 
general manager of the Dominion Bank, 
was elected to the office in conformity 
with the usual rotation followed by the 
assoeiat ; on in alternating its choice be- 
tween 1 lontreal and Toronto bankers. 
Mr. Pei se was made an honorary presi- 
dent of the association. 

The dee-presidents eJ ted at the 
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Bank# Use the PHOTOSTAT 

(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 

FOR COPYING 

With Speed Absolute Accuracy Low Cost 

In the Administrative Department — 

Reports, Ledger Pages* Signature Cards, Checks 
In the Business Information Department — 

Letters, Prospectuses, Charts, Graphs 
In the Foreign Exchange Department — 

Drafts, Acceptances, Bills of Lading, Shipping Lists 
In the Trust Department — 

Wills, Deeds, Trustee Accountings, Bonds, Inventories 
In the Legal Department — 

Contracts, Court Exhibits: Pages from Books 

Photostat Copies are accepted in lieu of originals 



These are characteristic 
reports : 

(1) “The really efficient 
way, we believe, is by 
the PhostoBtat — the 
Photographic Copying 
Machine." 

(2) “Photographic cop* 
ies are in a class by 
themselves *» b» re is 
no substitute for 
them — they are Iden- 
tical In every respect 
with the original ; 
they will hold in any 
court the same as 
though they were the 
original." 

(3) “We have used the 

Photostat for Photo- 
graphic copying for 
over two years — it Is 
very simple to oper- 
ate (an intelligent 
boy can learn in less 
than a half day) and 
the speed with which 
it works is remark- 
able." This Cut Shows a Photostat Installation 




The copies are made direct upon paper and in a few minutes 

are ready for use 



Manufactured by the Eastman Kodak Company exclusively for the 



Commercial Camera Company 

343 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

Chicago, New Tork City, Phlladephla, Providence. Washington. 

( Alfred Herbert, Ltd., Coventry, England, 
i/nrwrnpfl. l Soclete Anonyme Alfred Herbert. Paris, Prance, 

AUifiNtiKB . < societa Anonlma Italiana Alfred Herbert, Milano, Italy, 

( Graham Brothers, Stockholm, Sweden. 
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“PERFECTION” 

Memo Record and Date Combination 

Keeps a Permanent Record of Important 
Data Right at Your Finger Tips 

Memoranda on scraps of paper are easily lost. If the memo is 
worth putting down, it is worth writing where it can be found. 
Leaves for each day of the year mounted on Iron, Steel and 
Wood Bases. 

Unequaled for high class publicity purposes. If you are unable 
to obtain from your local stationer, write 

Hale Specialty Co., Inc., Sole Mfgrs., 
120-124 IV. Jefferson St., . Chicago, 111. 



meeting were as follows: Sir Frederick 
Williams-Taylor, general manager of 
the Bank of Montreal; M. A. Richard- 
son, general manager of the Bank of 




C. A. BOGERT 

Manager Dominion Bank of Canada, recently elected 
President Canadian Bankers Association 

Nova Scotia; Sir John Aird, general 
manager of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, and C. E. Neill, general manager 
of the Royal Bank of Canada. 

The president and vice-presidents, to- 



gether with Edward C. Pratt, general 
manager of the Molsons Bank, and J. 
P. Bell, general manager of the Bank 
of Hamilton, constitute the Executive 
Committee of the association. 

BANK OF TORONTO 

A branch of this bank has been 
opened at Fort William, Ontario, under 
the management of J. C. Wolfraim. 

ROYAL BANK COMPLETES FIFTY YEARS 

On October 1 8 the Royal Bank of 
Canada celebrated its golden jubilee, 
its doors having first been opened on Oc- 
tober 18, 1869. Several other Canadian 
banks are older than the Royal, but as 
regards total assets it is second only 
to the Bank of Montreal; the progress 
of the Royal Bank has, therefore, been 
rapid, and in the West Indies and South 
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Furs of Finest Quality 

IN THE 

Latest Fashions 

Embracing the very latest foreign models, together 
with many beautiful and original styles by our own 
designers, may now be seen in our showrooms. 

ALL THE 

Richest and Choicest Furs 

such as Russian Sable, Alaska Seal, Silver Fox, Chin- 
chilla, Black Fox, etc., are represented in our Coats, 
Wraps, Neckpieces and Muffs. 

Every article of our manufacture satisfies the eye 
with the quality of style, an element of the utmost im- 
portance to those who desire an air of distinction in 
their attire. 

Our stock includes every desirable fur, not only the 
costliest, but those of moderate price, equally stylish 
and fashionable. 

MEN’S FUR AND FUR LINED COATS 
CLOTH COATS WITH FUR COLLARS 

c. C. SHAYNE & CO. 

Manufacturers of 

STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 
126 West 42nd Street New York 
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and 3 copying 
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\ American Lead Pencil Company 
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America it has established remarkably 
extensive connections. 

When founded the Royal Bank was 
known as the Merchants Bank of Hali- 
fax. It took over the Merchants Bank 
(of Halifax), a private partnership 
bank. At the outset it had a capital 
of $300,000, and a reserve fund of 
$20,000. Total deposits amounted to 
$284,655; total loans, including call 
loans, $266,970 and total assets $729,- 
000. For a number of years its busi- 
ness was confined entirely to the mari- 
time provinces. At the end of ten years, 
however, the number of its branches had 
grown from one to twelve, and in 1879 
its capital had increased to $900,000, re- 
serve fund to $180,000, total deposits 
to $1,097,025, total loans to $2,092,729, 
and total assets to $2,667,000. 

In 1899 Mr. Pease was formally ap- 
pointed joint general manager and had 
under his direction the branches in 
Montreal, in British Columbia and in 
Cuba. D. H. Duncan, who had been 
general manager since 1882, continued 



the supervision of the business at the 
head office, in the maritime provinces 
and in Newfoundland. In this year 
also a further new departure was made 
in the opening of a branch in New York 
City. In 1916 Mr. Pease assumed the 
office of vice-president and managing 
director, and C. E. Neill became gen- 
eral manager. 



INCOME WAR TAX ACT OF CANADA 

The Royal Bank of Canada has com- 
piled a very valuable digest of the In- 
come War Tax Act of Canada and the 
amending acts of 1918 and 1919. 



NEW SECRETARY FOR A. B. A. 



The American Bankers Association 
has announced the selection of Guy E. 
Bowerman of Idaho as general secre- 
tary of the association to succeed Fred- 
erick E. Farnsworth, resigned. Mr. 
Bowerman has accepted and will as- 
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e/I National Experiment to 

Reduce Sales Expense 

In Which You Map Participate 



ant YOU realize that it has been 

/JU costing you up to 45 per cent 
wJrW of the price of every adding 
machine you buy, just to be 
induced to buy it ? 

For years die established price of a 
9-column adding and listing machine has 
been $300 or more. Nearly half of this 
represents selling expense, but the Federal 
Adding Machine Company is seeking to 
determine by means of a national economic 
experiment, whether this price cannot be 
greatly reduced . 

We believe a great number of business 
men are convinced that adding machines 
are a necessity and are now ready to buy 
without having adding machines Hold to 
them by expensive sales organizations. 

Every business and financial house east 
of the Mississippi will receive through the 
mails within the next two weeks, an 



announcemement of the Federal experi- 
mental selling plan — an offer of 1000 
si aw hi rd $300 Federal Adding 
Machines at $233 50. 

We are doing this in order to determine 
the actual selling cost, and to establish the 
future selling policy of this company. 

The "serve-self" idea is gaining recogni- 
tion in all lines of business. That is, the wise 



in getting merchandise into the co nsumer 1 ! 
hands. 

By being your own salesman, you can 
save in selling cost. When that cost in the 
past has run as high as 45 per cent, it 
means a real saving to you. 1 his is the 
idea behind this experiment, which we be- 
lieve meets the new conditions and busi- 
ness needs of the present time. 

We would have no trouble marketing 
the Federal along the old sales lines for $300. 
It is the " last word " in adding machines, 
designed by the veteran adding machine 
designer and builder, Charles Wales, as the 
crowning result of his genius and experi- 
ence. It is backed by a well-financed 
corporation, and is manufactured by one 
of the finest mechanical and engineering 
organizations in the country — Colt's Fatent 
Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 

But we know that right now American 
business men are demanding that needless 
waste be eliminated in merchandising 
methods just as truly as in factory methods. 

Are ve right? You who use and 
need adding machines — would y»u 
rather B U Y one for $222.50 or BE 
SOLD one for $300. 

Federal Adding Machine Corp’n, 



economy of cutting out all expensive "frills" 2S1 Fourth Avenue New York 



In constant use for Jive 
years by some " of the 
largest corporations In 
the East, including the 
Federal dor eminent. 
Exacting tasks have 
proved its merit finally. 



The Standard Federal “ A " Adding and t Uttny Machine 
has nine column capa> ity. eight one keys; 1,1 inch carriage; 
roll-pay r holder; flexible key hoard: east/ handle pull 
(motor equipment if des redl. Only half a* many parts 
in the Federal as in other standard machines. Stronger 
construct on, standardized intere • an gable parte. Evrry 
item v is hie. Adding machine service guaranteed. If nte 
for sixteen page UlustraUd booklet. 
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sume the duties of liis office January 
1, 1920. 

Guy E. Bowerman was born at Cold- 
water, Mich. He began his banking 
career in South Dakota, where he spent 
fifteen years before going to St. An- 
thony, Idaho, some twenty years ago. 
He organized the First National banks 
of St. Anthony, Ashton and Driggs, 
Idaho, in which institutions he later dis- 
posed of his interest. He participated 
actively in the organization of the Idaho 
State Bankers Association and his talent 
for organization work, coupled with his 
own personal interest in the passage 
of necessary and beneficial banking leg- 
islation, resulted in his being honored 
a number of times by the organizations 
with which he became identified. He 
has been president of his District Bank- 
ers Association and of the Idaho State 
Bankers Association, vice-president of 
the American Bankers Association for 
the State of Idaho, and in 1915 was 
elected a member of the executive coun- 
cil of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion for a three year term. He has 
also served on the State Legislative 
Council and the Federal Legislative 
Council. He is at present interested in 
banks at St. Anthony, Sugar City, Rex- 
burg, Rigby and Brookland, Idaho, as 
well as two banks in Salt Lake City. 
He is also vice-president and director 
of two banks and a director of the Home 
Fire Insurance Company at Salt Lake. 

Mr. Bowerman’s service to his state 



in a broader way may be realized from 
the fact that he served as a member of 
the Id^ho Legislature and was chairman 
of the appropriations committee of the 
House. He was a member of the Idaho 
Committee on War Activities and is at 
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present Commissioner of Finance for the 
State of Idaho. This office he accepted 
at the urgent request of Governor Davis, 
in view of Mr. Bowerman’s known abil- 
ity to handle intricate details of state 
finance, including the subject of taxa- 
tion. 

Mr. Bowerman is a man of independ-. 
ent fortune, for besides his banking in- 
terests, he has an extensive investment 
and real estate loan business, which it 
has taken many years to build. His 
broad experience in banking and busi- 
ness affairs combined with the fact that 
his training and environment enable 
him to get the viewpoint of the country 
banker, makes Mr. Bowerman an ideal 
man for the office of general secretary 
of the American Bankers Association. 
He possesses a commanding presence, 
unusual dignity, and a pleasing person- 
ality. 

The regard in which Mr. Bowerman 
is held in his own community is shown 
by the fact that he has served as mayor 
of the City of St. Anthony, and has 
been honored by high office in the Ma- 
sonic fraternity, of which he is a mem- 
ber. 

Mrs. Bowerman is a woman of un- 
usual culture and is well-known through- 
out the west bv reason of her activities 
in women’s elub work. They have one 
son, Emerson, who left his work at 
\ ale to spend two years in France with 
the Red Cross during the war. 

The administrative committee believes 
that in Mr. Bowerman it has selected 
a man whose personality and training 



make him peculiarly fitted to be of in- 
estimable service to the American Bank- 
ers Association. 

Colonel Frederick E. Farnsworth, 
whose resignation as general secretary 
of the American Bankers Association 
was tendered at the recent convention 
at St. Louis, to take effect on the selec- 
tion of his successor, has announced that 
he will leave that office January 1, to 
take up his new duties as president of 
the Bankers Statistics Corporation of 
New York. 

GROWTH t)F THE MORRIS PLAN 



The high wages now, and for some 
time past, paid to industrial workers 
throughout the United States do nol 
seem to have lessened the necessity of 
borrowing to meet their current econo- 
mic needs. Reports to the end of 
August from 104 cities show that loans 
on The Morris Plan, which in the first 
eight months of 1918 amounted to a lit- 
tle less than $23,000,000, aggregated 
$32,000,000 in the corresponding period 
of the present year — an increase of over 
$9,000,000, or about forty per cent. In 
Chicago alone the increase during the 
eight months amounted to nearly $500.- 
000, the business done being nearly 
fifty per cent greater than in the same 
period in 1918. In New York City the 
number of loans in the first nine months 
of 1919 was 29,113, which was 7,753 
more than a year ago; and the amount 
increased from $3,758,491 to $4,557,- 
106 — a gain of nearly $800,000. 

The recent attempts of the New York 
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I N the 600 pages of this book Mr. Kniffin 
covers every phase and detail of the op- 
eration of a modern bank. There is not 
a detail from the handling of the morn- 
ing’s mail to the extension of credit, from the 
duties of the messenger to the functions of 
the president, that he does not consider care- 
fully and describe in an interesting way. 

Mr. Kniffin has had a banking experience 
extending over twenty- five years, and is an 
acknowledged expert. But he has not de- 
pended upon his own knowledge and expe- 
rience. He has, in addition, gone to leading 
bankers throughout the country adding their 
experience and their methods to his own. 
“The Practical Work of a Bank” is some- 
thing more than a book. It is an encyclo- 
paedia, a complete text hook for the student 
of banking. 

A valuable feature of this book is the 
large number of charts and forms which are 
reproduced. These are the actual forms 
which are used by some of the leading bank- 
ing institutions in their various departments 
and a careful study of them will give the 
reader many valuable ideas and suggestions. 

Bank equipment is discussed in detail. The 
author goes into the subject of the best ar- 
rangement of the banking room, the location 
of the cages, the best place for the officers* 
quarters. He discusses filing, the various 
books used in the bookkeeping department, 
the statement system, employees* pensions, 
days off, stationery and supplies, and the best 
methods of handling the mail. 

Particular attention has been given to the 
subject of bank credit, one hundred and fifty 
pages being devoted to that subject. On 
this subject the author writes with excep- 
tional information and force. He holds the 
prize offered in 1911 by the late James G. 
Cannon to the men of the New York Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking for the 
best essay on this important topic. 
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policemen and firemen to induce the 
Board of Aldermen to increase their 
pay is supported by overwhelming testi- 
mony to the effect that a large propor- 
tion of the members of the city's uni- 
formed employees have been forced by 
necessity to become habitual borrowers 
from the Morris Plan Company. 

"the fabric of civilization” 

Because the cotton industry is at 
present undergoing a number of pro- 
found changes which will affect, direct- 
ly or indirectly, the vast majority of 
the peoples of the earth, the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York has just 
issued an illustrated booklet sketching 
in their broad outlines the chief phases 
of the industry, from the grower to the 
consumer as they exist today. The 
book, which is called "The Fabric of 
Civilization, a Short Survey of the 
Cotton Industry in the United States” 
has been distributed at the World’s 
Cotton Conference held this month in 
New Orleans. Not the least interesting 
feature is a chart giving the range of 
cotton prices from January, 1918, to 
September of this year. 

A short historical sketch of the de- 
velopment of the industry, first in 
India, and then in Europe, and finally, 
with the invention of the Cotton Gin, 
in the United States, is followed by a 
description of the raw cotton and cloth 
markets, and a discussion of the 
financial methods by which growing, 
manufacture, and merchandising are 



made possible. There are chapters de- 
scribing the various methods of cultiva- 
tion, and the technical operation inside 
the mill and in the finishing plants. 

The book points out that while the 
United States produces more than half 
the cotton fibre grown in the world, the 
leadership in manufacturing is held by 
Great Britain, whose spindlage, in the 
year the war began, was almost twice 
that of this country. The opportunities 
now open to American manufacturers 
to extend their sales in foreign 
countries are considered in a separate 
chapter of the book. 

"Despite the very remarkable growth 
which took place between 1910 and 
1918,” says this section in part, "the 
United States ranked fifth among the 
nations exporting cotton goods. The 
reasons for this might be summed up 
almost in a word. The attractiveness 
and rapid growth of the home market 
provided an outlet for practically the 
whole output of American mills. With 
high prices prevailing in the home 
market, the manufacturer was not 
called upon to exert himself to stimu- 
late sales in regions where competition 
would inevitably be keen And profits 
small. 

"The war served to disarrange the 
system of cotton cloth distribution of 
the whole world. It is now a common- 
place to say that the United States, by 
the cutting off of the usual sources of 
supply, succeeded for the first time in 
entering in force markets which hither- 
to had been closed. It would probably 
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be truer to say that foreign buyers, 
finding it impossible to secure their 
customary supply from their regular 
sources, came to the United States and 
asked American manufacturers to sup- 
ply their imperative wants. 

“Just what this meant is found in the 
statement that while in 1913 our total 
exports of cotton goods amounted to 
about 445,000,000 yeards, in 1917 the 
figure was about 690,000,000 yards, 
an increase of 55 per cent. 

“The United Kingdom, during 1917, 
exported nearly 5,000,000,000 yards of 
cloth, so there is no immediate prospect 
that the United States will be a 
dangerous competitor for that country, 
except in a few limited lines and in a 
few markets. The chief gain to the 
American cotton industry brought by 
the war was the opportunity it gave 
merchants to introduce their goods 
abroad at a time when loss was next 
to impossible. Operating at an assured 
profit they were able to learn the 
markets without the long and discourag- 
ing fight which would have been neces- 



sary had the competitive power of the 
other nations been at full force. If, as 
seems likely, the economic forces which 
projected the United States so suddenly 
and dramatically into the world’s mar- 
kets shall continue to operate, then the 
future will see a further development 
of our sales. 

“The general opinion sems to be that 
if the United States is to keep what she 
has gained by , the war in the cotton 
goods trade the same care and agres- 
siveness will have to be shown in the 
foreign as in the domestic trade. Eng- 
land’s position today as the foremost 
exporter of cotton manufactures is the 
result of careful study of foreign mar- 
kets and their requirements, of catering 
to the tastes of the people, of aggressive 
advertising, of competent foreign sales- 
men, of reliability in filling orders, of 
good packing and of more or less liberal 
credit terms. Manufacturers in the 
United States will have to follow the 
same procedure if this country is to 
keep her present position in inter- 
national trade.” 



The Cure for Industrial Ills 



By HON. GEORGE B. COUTELYOU 
Ex-Secretary of the Treasury 



T ^HE business life of the world is in 
a state of extraordinary readjust- 
ment. In this critical period America 
will lead, as she has led in the past, 
along the pathway of sound principle 
and enlightened progress. We have 
made great contributions to human bet- 
terment, and, while we falter at times, 
we seek to realize, as far as human 
frailty will permit, ideals of truth, jus- 
tice and right-living. But today, as in 
all times of unrest, we are beset by a 
multitude of the hasty, the unthinking 



or the evil-minded with panaceas for 
the relief of conditions about which 
even the wisest among men and women 
hesitate to reach definite conclusions. 
The great mistake most of our present- 
day theorists are making is that while 
they are correct in the opinion that wr 
are living in a world distraught, their 
remedies overlook the fact that the only 
effective cure will come through the age- 
tested formula of hard work, frugal 
living, economical government and thor- 
ough cooperation. 
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Annual Report of the Secretary of the 

Treasury 



W ITHIN the limits of an ordinary magazine article it is 
practically impossible even to summarize the Annual 
Report on the Finances, which this year covers 210 pages 
of printed matter. All that can be done is to make a few quota- 
tions from the Secretary’s report and to mention a few of the more 
salient points. At the outset the Secretary says: 

“In this period of readjustment from war to peace, of recon- 
struction of regions swept bare by the havoc of the greatest war of 
all time, of political and economic change, and of world-wide unrest 
and anxiety, America stands strong economically, financially, and 
politically among the nations of the earth. She has emerged from 
the colossal struggle with strength tested and unimpaired. The 
impious hand of the enemy has not touched any part of her fair 
land, and there are no waste places here to restore. A large share 
of the cost of the war already has been paid for by taxes, and the 
public debt is but a fraction of our national wealth, our credit and 
financial structure is sound and secure, our gold reserves are the 
greatest in the world, prosperity flourishes in every branch of 
industry and in every part of the Nation, and the people of the 
country are fully employed. 

“On the other hand, there are serious and grave problems that 
challenge our statesmanship and our patriotism. In the train of 
the great physical and spiritual effort the Nation put forth in the 
supreme task of winning the war it is not surprising, in the light of 
the experience of mankind following wars of every age, that there 
should appear a certain spirit of reaction that finds its concomitant 
in discontent and dissatisfaction. The continuation of prosperity 
and the financing of our domestic and foreign trade, the full and 
peaceful employment of labor and capital, credit expansion, specu- 
lation and the cost of living are great social and economic problems, 
but they are susceptible of American solution. To entertain the 
thought of failure in finding an effective remedy for every phase of 
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discord and dissatisfaction in America is to shatter the hopes of 
mankind. The answer to these great questions, which are far less 
• grave in the United States than elsewhere in the world, is to be 
found in the courage and ability and spirit of Americans and their 
love of the United States. These are attributes which have stood 
the test of time from the birth of thirteen struggling colonies to 
the maturity of a great nation. The men who went to Europe to 
fight for the freedom of the world, and their compatriots who 
mobilized to support them to the utmost at home, will not be found 
wanting in these critical times and can be relied upon to grapple 
with these questions in the same indomitable and loyal spirit that 
won the war and with the traditional appreciation and respect of 
Americans for the rights of their fellowmen, in full confidence of 
the vindication of right and justice in every element of our life 
as a nation. 

“This spirit of optimism and hopefulness is bom of the Nation’s 
performances of the past and has its immediate revival in the great 
achievements of the people during the war and in the index afforded 
by the Treasury’s favorable outlook for the future, if our course is 
directed along intelligent lines of efficiency and rigorous economy 
in public and private finance. During the nineteen months of 
active warfare the people of the country cheerfully contributed 
taxes for the support of the Government in greater measure than 
ever before in our history, and generously subscribed to four great 
popular Liberty loans. The success of these stupendous operations 
was made possible only by the devoted patriotism of the American 
people. In the highest and truest sense, the people of the country 
financed the war, and they deserve the credit for the great achieve- 
ment. The loyal and efficient work of the organization in the 
Treasury, the Federal Reserve Banks and the Liberty Loan com- 
mittees, great and effective as it was, would have amounted to 
naught had it not sounded the note of patriotic appeal. 

“Since the signing of the armistice, taxes have been paid with 
equal willingness in even larger amounts than during the period of 
hostilities, although not so great as would have been necessary if 
the war had continued. During the year that has elapsed since the 
previous report of the Secretary of the Treasury, it has been neces- 
sary to issue only one popular loan — short-term Victory Liberty 
notes — as compared with four issues of long-term bonds in the 
previous nineteen months. In the face of many gloomy forecasts 
that the Victory issue must be sold on a strictly commercial basis 
and that it would be impossible again to appeal to the patriotism 
of the American people, the loan, launched without the impulse of 
the enthusiasm of war, was another overwhelming success that 
again reflected the financial and economic strength of America 
and the solidarity and patriotism of the people of the country.” 
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Regarding the present condition of the Treasury, the Secre- 
tary states that tax receipts, payments of Victory Loan subscrip- 
tions and the diminishing expenditures of the Government have 
permitted the issue of Treasury certificates of indebtedness on a 
decreasing scale for the purposes of temporary financing. This has 
been particularly true since the close of the fiscal year 1919 . On 
October 31 , 1919 , the total amount of outstanding Treasury certifi- 
cates, which on April 30 aggregated $ 6 , 250 , 000 , 000 , had been 
reduced to $ 3 , 736 , 352 , 300 , of which only $ 1 , 634 , 671,000 were loan 
certificates. There are no maturities of certificates to provide'for 
prior to 1920 , as the certificates maturing December 15 , 1919 , are 
more than covered by the income and profits tax installment due 
on that date. 

In these circumstances, the Secretary expresses the belief that 
the time will soon be in sight when the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment, including interest and sinking fund charges on the public 
debt, may be met by current receipts, without incurring new float- 
ing debt except Treasury certificates of indebtedness issued in 
anticipation of income and profits taxes. He confidently expects- 
that by the time the cumulative sinking fund begins to operate on 
July 1 , 1920 , temporary financing will be substantially over and 
the certificates will have disappeared from the market except to- 
the extent that financing may be done and certificates issued in 
anticipation of income and profits taxes. That is the goal toward 
which the Treasury is aiming, but its realization, the Secretary 
points out, is dependent upon the continuation of taxes at the pres- 
ent aggregate level and the vigorous enforcement of economy. 

The financial programme of the Treasury is set forth in a letter 
addressed to the chairman of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee under date of July 9 . This letter was followed on July 25 , 
1919 , with a statement that, allowing for all the elements of uncer- 
tainty, the Treasury had no reason to believe that the expenditures 
of the Government during the fiscal year 1920 would exceed the 
amount of revenue to be received under existing law and from the 
remaining installments of the Victory Liberty Loan. This would 
mean a deficit for the year of only $ 1 , 032 , 000,000 and a net increase 
in the gross public debt at the end of the year by that figure, which 
was the amount of the deferred installments of the Victory Liberty 
Loan. This estimate was contained in an open letter to the bank- 
ing institutions of the country apprising them of the financial pro- 
gramme for the ensuing five months, including the period of 
heaviest expenditure during the fiscal year 1920 . The plan con- 
templated the resumption of the issue of loan certificates after an 
interval of three months, during which it had been possible to sus- 
pend the issue of such certificates by reason of the rapid decrease 
in the current expenditures of the Government, the very large 
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early payments on the Victory Loan, and the ready sale of tax 
certificates. 

The response to these two offerings of tax certificates was so 
great that it was found desirable to close the issue in three days 
after September 15. The total subscriptions aggregated $758,- 
600,500, of which $101,131,500 represented the 4*4 per cent six- 
month series and $657,469,000 the 4 1 /? per cent one-year series. In 
view of the success of the issues, it was possible to suspend for 
another period the offering of further loan certificates. 

THE INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL SITUATION 

So much interest attaches to what the Secretary has to say on 
this important subject that his views are quoted in full: 

“The international financial situation is one of great importance 
and in which we are seriously interested. The present position 
relative to foreign financing and the general policy of the Treasury 
concerning this vital problem should be fully stated. 

“Since the armistice the United States has advanced to the Gov- 
ments of the Allies, as of the close of business October 31, 1919, the 
sum of $2,329,257,138.55, and there remained on that date an unex- 
pended balance of $593,628,111.45, from the total loans of $10,000,- 
000,000 authorized under the Liberty Loan acts. 

“The Treasury asked and obtained power for the War Finance 
Corporation to make advances up to the amount of $1,000,000,000 
for non- war purposes, and the War Finance Corporation is pre- 
pared to make such advances. 

“By the act approved September 17, 1919, the Federal Reserve 
Board is authorized to permit, until January 1 , 1921, national 
banks to invest to a limited extent in the stock of American corpora- 
tions principally engaged in such phases of international or foreign 
financial operations as may be necessary to facilitate exports. 

“The Secretary of War is authorized to sell surplus Army 
stores on credit. 

“The United States Wheat Director is authorized to sell wheat 
to Europe on credit. 

“The power which at present exists in the Government or gov- 
ernmental agencies to assist in meeting Europe’s financial needs is, 
therefore, considerable. This power must, of course, be exercised 
with extreme caution and with the most careful regard for the 
urgent needs of our own people for an ample supply of foodstuffs 
and other necessities of life at reasonable prices. 

“The Treasury is considering with representatives of the Gov- 
ernments of the Allies the funding of the demand obligations which 
the United States holds into long-time obligations, and at the same 
time the funding during the reconstruction period, or say for a 
period of two or three years, of the interest on the obligations of 
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foreign Governments acquired by the United States under the Lib- 
erty Loan acts. 

“The Treasury believes that the need of Europe for financial 
assistance, very great and very real though it is, has been much 
exaggerated both here and abroad. Our hearts have been so 
touched by the suffering which the war left in its train and our 
experience is so recent of the financial conditions which existed 
during the war (when men were devoting themselves to the busi- 
ness of destruction) that we are prone to overlook the vast recupera- 
tive power inherent in any country which, though devastated, has 
not been depopulated, and the people of which are not starved 
afterwards. We must all feel deep sympathy for the suffering in 
Europe to-day, but we must not allow our sympathy to warp our 
judgment and, by exaggerating Europe’s financial needs, make it 
more difficult to fill them. 

“Men must go back to work in Europe, must contribute to 
increase production. The industries of Europe, of course, can not 
be set to work without raw materials, machinery, etc., and, to the 
extent that these are to be secured from the United States, the 
problem of financing the restoration of Europe belongs primarily 
to our exporters. Governmental financial assistance in the past 
and talk of plans for future Government or banking aid to 
finance exports have apparently led our industrial concerns to the 
erroneous expectation that their war profits, based so largely on 
exports, will continue indefinitely without effort or risk on their 
part. To them will fall the profits of the exports and upon them 
will fall the consequences of failure to make the exports. So soon 
as domestic stocks, which were very low at the time of the armistice, 
have been replenished, those industries which have been developed 
to meet a demand for great exports, paid for out of Government 
war loans, will be forced to close plants and forego dividends unless 
they maintain and develop an outlet abroad. The industries of the 
country must be brought to a realization of the gravity of this 
problem, must go out and seek markets abroad, must reduce prices 
at home and abroad to a reasonable level, and create or cooperate 
in creating the means of financing export business. There is no 
reason for high commodity prices in the specter of European 
demand nor for high interest rates in the specter of European 
credits. Our fear must be that the cessation of war exports will 
result in closed plants, passed dividends, and general depression. 
The way to avoid those evils is to stimulate production and encour- 
age industrial and commercial activity, and not to burden them 
with high interest rates, which are a deterrent to these things, but 
unfortunately are not a deterrent, except temporarily, in such times 
as these to speculation. 

“Since armistice day, the consistent policy of the Treasury has 
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been, so far as possible, to restore private initiative and remove gov- 
ernmental controls and interferences. It has been the view of the 
Treasury that only thus can the prompt restoration of healthy eco- 
nomic life be gained. The embargoes on gold and silver and con- 
trol of foreign exchange have been removed, as well as the volun- 
tary and informal control of call money and the stock exchange 
loan account. The control exercised by the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee over capital issues has been discontinued. Thus the financial 
markets of the United States have been opened to the whole world, 
and all restrictions removed that might have hindered America’s 
capital and credit resources, as well as its great gold reserve, from 
being available in aid of the world’s commerce and Europe’s need. 

“There are those who believe that the dollar should be kept at 
par — no more, no less — in the market of foreign exchange. If 
effective action were taken to carry out such a policy, it could only 
he done by drawing gold out of the United States when the dollar 
would otherwise be at a discount and by inflating credit when the 
dollar would otherwise be at a premium. 

“The dollar is now at a premium almost everywhere in the 
world. Its artificial reduction and maintenance at the gold par of 
exchange in all currencies is quite unthinkable unless we propose 
to level all differences in the relative credit of nations and for our 
gold reserve substitute a reserve consisting of the promises to pay 
of any nation that chooses to become our debtor. Inequalities of 
exchange reflect not only the trade and financial balance between 
two countries, but, particularly after a great war such as that we 
have been through, the inequalities of domestic finance. The 
United States has met a greater proportion of the cost of the war 
from taxes and bond issues than any other country. Largely as a 
consequence of this policy, the buying power of the dollar at home 
has been better sustained than has the buying power at home of the 
•currency of any European belligerent. For the United States to 
determine by governmental action to depress the dollar as meas- 
ured in terms of foreign exchange and to improve the position of 
other currencies as measured in terms of dollars would be to shift 
to the American people the tax and loan burdens of foreign coun- 
tries. This shifted burden would be measured by the taxes to be 
imposed and the further loans to be absorbed by our people as a 
consequence, and by increased domestic prices. 

“United States Government action at this time to prevent in 
respect to foreign exchange the ordinary operation of the law of 
supply and demand, which automatically sets in action corrective 
causes, and to prevent the dollar from going to a premium when 
its natural tendency is to do so, would artificially stimulate our 
exports, and, through the competition of export demand with 
domestic demand, maintain or increase domestic prices. 
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“The view of the Governments of the Allies, I take it, is that 
had they (after the war control of their imports had been relaxed) 
attempted to continue to ‘peg’ their exchanges here at an artificial 
level by Government borrowing, the effect would have been to 
stimulate their imports and discourage their exports, thus aggra- 
vating their already unfavorable international balances. 

“It is not, of course, to be expected that the breach left by the 
withdrawal of governmental support of exchange can be filled by 
private initiative until the ratification of the treaty of peace has 
given reasonable assurance against the political risk which, rather 
than any commercial or credit risk, now deters private lenders. 
Some progress has already been made in placing here through pri- 
vate channels the loans of allied and neutral European countries 
and municipalities. The Treasury favors the making, in our mar- 
kets, of such loans, which contribute to relieve the exchanges. I 
am sure that when peace is consummated, and the political risk 
measurably removed, American exporters and European importers 
will lay the basis of credit in sound business transactions, and I 
know that American bankers will not fail then to devise means of 
financing the needs of the situation nor American investors to 
respond to Europe’s demand for capital on a sound investment 
basis. 

“Meanwhile it is well to remember the invisible factors which 
are always at work toward a solution of the problem. Immigrants’ 
remittances to Europe are, and will continue to be, a very large 
item in rectifying the exchanges. As soon as peace is concluded 
foreign travel will be a further item. Another very important 
factor is the purchase of European securities and properties and 
repurchase of foreign-held American securities by American invest- 
ors. But the principal factor in Europe’s favor is the inevitable 
curtailment of her imports and expansion of her exports. These 
processes, of course, are stimulated by the very position of the ex- 
changes which they tend to correct.” 

The Secretary then reviews the recent course of the foreign 
exchanges. He also makes a strong plea for public economy, 
pointing out that Government expenditure is “the most vital, 
fundamental factor in increasing the cos'* of living.” The follow- 
ing information is given respecting the public debt: 

“The gross public debt, on the basis of the daily Treasury state- 
ments, amounted to $ 26 , 210 , 530,000 on October 31 , 1919 , without 
any deduction for loans to the Allies or other investments. Of this 
sum only $ 3 , 736 , 352,000 was in the form of Treasury certificates 
or floating debt. The total figures mentioned represented a gross 
debt increase since April 6 , 1917 , of $ 24 , 928 , 561 , 000 . Deducting 
the net increase in the general fund balance from the gross debt 
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increase results in a net debt increase for the war period from April 
6, 1917, to October 31, 1919, of $24,182,846,000.” 

CUMULATIVE SINKING FUND 



Holders of United States bonds and notes will be especially 
interested in what the Secretary has to say respecting a cumulative 
sinking fund for retiring these obligations. 

“Provision for the establishment of a cumulative sinking fund 
in the Treasury for the retirement of bonds and notes issued under 
the first, second, third and fourth Liberty Bond acts and the Vic- 
tory Liberty Loan act is made by section 6 of the act approved 
March 3, 1919 (Exhibit 7, page 285), in accordance with recom- 
mendations submitted by the Treasury and adopted by the Con- 
gress. The law permanently appropriates for such sinking fund 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1920, and for each fiscal year 
thereafter until the debt is discharged an amount equal to the sum 
of ‘ ( 1 ) 2 y 2 per centum of the aggregate amount of such bonds and 
notes outstanding on July 1, 1920, less an amount equal to the par 
amount of any obligations of foreign Governments held by the 
United States on July 1, 1920, and (2) the interest which would 
have been payable during the fiscal year for which the appropria- 
tion is made on the bonds and notes purchased, redeemed, or paid 
out of the sinking fund during such year or in previous years.’ 

“It will be noted that the Secretary of the Treasury, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the law, will ascertain the aggregate amount 
of such bonds and notes outstanding on July 1, 1920, less the par 
amount of obligations of foreign Governments held by the United 
States on that date. Two and one-half per cent of that sum is 
appropriated annually as a fixed amount and without variation for 
the payment of such bonds and notes at maturity or for their 
redemption or purchase before maturity. As bonds or notes are 
paid, redeemed, or purchased from this appropriation, there is also 
appropriated yearly and cumulatively for the sinking fund an 
amount equivalent to the interest which would have been payable 
on such bonds or notes if they had not been retired. 

“A cumulative sinking fund has the advantage of making the 
amount to be set aside for the service of the debt both on account 
of interest and sinking fund substantially a permanent item at a 
fixed figure until the debt is retired. The maturities and redemp- 
tion dates for Liberty Loan bonds, as stated in my testimony before 
the Ways and Means Committee, were arranged with great wisdom 
and thoughtfulness by Secretary McAdoo, the bonds of the second 
loan being redeemable during the period between 1927 and 1942, 
those of the third loan being payable in 1928, those of the fourth 
loan being redeemable during the period between 1983 and 1938, 
and those of the first loan being redeemable during the period 
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between 1932 and 1947. The notes of the Victory Liberty Loan 
are of short maturity, being redeemable in 1922 and payable in 
1923. With redemption dates and maturities stretching over the 
period from 1922 to 1947, it will always be in the power of the Gov- 
ernment to use the sinking fund effectively for the redemption or 
payment of bonds and notes of the Liberty loans. 

“It is calculated that the operation of the cumulative sinking 
fund provision will retire the funded war debt of the United States 
in the neighborhood of twenty-five years, except with respect to an 
amount equal to the loans to foreign Governments outstanding on 
July 1 , 1920. The retirement of the latter is provided for by the 
authority to apply repayments of foreign obligations to the retire- 
ment of United States obligations, and as foreign obligations are 
paid a corresponding amount of United States obligations may be 
redeemed or purchased, and canceled and retired. 

“The act of March 8 , 1919, also repealed the old sinking-fund 
statutes which had proved unworkable and resulted in nothing more 
or less than a bookkeeping account. They did not retire the* debt. 
The new law which takes the place of the provisions thus repealed 
can never descend to the state of uselessness which they occupied 
as long as the Government keeps faith with investors in its obliga- 
tions. The formal offering of the Victory Liberty Loan by Depart- 
ment Circular No. 138 quoted the cumulative sinking-fund section 
of the Victory Liberty Loan act. To make the plan effective, sink- 
ing-fund charges must be met out of revenues received from taxa- 
tion. Any thought in the future of suspending the operation of 
the cumulative sinking fund or of meeting its charges through the 
sale of securities would be not only unwise in the extreme from the 
standpoint of the Government’s finances and the ultimate wiping 
out of the war debt, hut would be a breach of faith with every sub- 
scriber to the Victory Liberty Loan and with every holder of the 
Liberty bonds. Whatever may be necessary in the future financing 
of the Government, nothing must be permitted to interfere with the 
effective operation of the cumulative sinking fund and the conse- 
quent gradual retirement of the war debt.” 

The Secretary makes a strong argument in favor of the budget 
system for handling Government appropriations. 

ESTIMATES FOR THE FISCAL YEARS 1920 AND 1921 



“The estimates of receipts and expenditures for the fiscal years 
ending June 80, 1920, and June 30, 1921, are given in the sub- 
joined tables. The estimates of receipts are based upon existing 
laws. The estimates of expenditures were made by the respective 
Government departments and independent establishments. 

“The following tabulation summarizes the estimated receipts 
and expenditures for the fiscal year 1920 and, on the basis of the 
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latest information received from the various departments, shows 
the estimated results at the close of the year: 

FISCAL TEAR 1920 

Balance in the Treasury June 30, 1919, free of current obligations $1 ,002,733,04ft 

Estimated receipts: 



Ordinary $6,100,250,000 

Panama Canal 7,200,000 

Public debt 1,210,556,634 

Total $7,318,006,634 



Estimated expenditures: 

Ordinary (exclusive of expenditures from 
such additional appropriations as may 
be made for the Railroad Administration) 6,097,337,892 

Special and Panama Canal 715,284,837 

Public debt (including $3,683,804,490 certifi- 
cates of indebtedness outstanding June 30, 

1919) 4,664,104,490 

Total (incomplete) 11,476,637,219 



Excess of estimated expenditures (incomplete) over estimated receipts 4,158,620,585 

Estimated deficit in the general fund June 30, 1920 $3,155,888,543 

Estimated amount necessary for balance in the general fund June 30, 1920 750,000,1)00 

Estimated gross deficiency June 30, 1920 $3,905,888,543 

“There are many uncertainties in connection with the above fig- 



ures which must be taken into consideration in attempting to fore- 
cast the condition of the Treasury at the close of the current fiscal 
year, and, of course, this department is not in possession of informa- 
tion that would enable it to form an opinion as to the deficiency 
estimates which may be presented to the Congress nor as to the 
additional appropriations the Congress may make. 

“The following is a summary of the estimated receipts and 
expenditures for the fiscal year 1921 and, on the basis of incomplete 
information, shows the estimated results at the close of the year:* 

“The above figures* show that the estimated expenditures for 
both of the fiscal years 1920 and 1921 are incomplete. This is par- 
ticularly true with respect to the latter. Even in their incomplete 
form, the figures indicate that there will be a deficit in the Treasury 
at the close of the two-year period ending June 80, 1921, of $1,509,- 
336,528, if the floating debt is decreased by the amount of certifi- 
cates of indebtedness outstanding on June 30, 1919. The amount 
of such debt should be reduced as rapidly as possible, and certainly 
to the extent of receipts on account of salvage from war materials 
and supplies, the repayment of stock bf Government-owned cor- 
porations, and the like. 

“Comparison of the estimates for 1921 with the appropriations 
for 1920 shows a decrease in the 1921 estimates of $1,155,790,- 
000.80, including the Panama Canal and sinking fund.'’ 

•See page 763. 
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FISCAL TEAK 1991. 

Estimated deficit in general fund June SO, 1990 (as above) $3,155,888343 

Estimated receipts! 



Ordinary $5,419,000,000 

Panama Canal 8,000,000 

Public debt 900,350,000 



Total 5,690350,000 



Estimated expenditures! 

Ordinary (exclusive of expenditures by the 
Railroad Administration, of expenditures 
from appropriation of $980,000,000 in- 
cluded by the Shipping Board in the Book 
of Estimates, of expenditures on account 
of increased compensation of Government 
employees, of expenditures on account of 
increased compensation in the Postal Serv- 
ice, of expenditures on account of new 

construction in the Navy) 3,517,759,594 

Panama Canal 18,945,391 

Public debt 437,800,000 



Total (incomplete) 3,973,797,985 



Excess of estimated receipts over estimated expenditures (incomplete) 1,646,559,015 

Estimated deficit in the general fund June 30, 1991 $1,509,336,598 

Estimated amount necessary for balance in the general fund June 30, 1991 500,000,000 

Estimated gross deficiency June 30, 1991 $9,009,336,598 

* 



The Folly of Class Antagonisms 

That which advantages not the hive advantages not the bee . — Marcus Aurelius. 

O UR community life may be likened to a hive composed of 
numerous individual bees. Capitalists, hungry for extor- 
tionate profits, have proceeded upon the theory that they could 
enrich themselves as individuals and take no thought of the effect 
upon the hive of which they themselves formed a part. Labor lead- 
ers, intent upon wringing the highest wages possible out of the 
employers, seem to think that their own individual interests can be 
advanced without respect to what may be the effect upon their 
employers or upon the “general public,” of which both employers 
and employees form a part. Acting upon this mistaken theory, we 
have entered upon a war between groups and classes, each one seek- 
ing to gain advantage for itself alone. These selfish attempts 
invariably react upon those who are guilty of them, and ultimately 
we find the community engaged in something resembling self- 
destruction. 

Have we not witnessed something analogous to this in the great 
war just closed? Even the victorious nations find themselves almost 
exhausted by the force of the recent struggle. This does not mean 
that they would hesitate again to expend their strength in self- 
defense should it become necessary. A father might become prac- 
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tically exhausted in defending those of his own household, but he 
would keep up the fight as long as his strength permitted. 

As time passes and the great European war may be studied in 
its historical perspective, one may see rather more clearly than now 
what the famous victory was about and what they killed each other 
for. Of course, we may discern even now one lesson from the war, 
namely, that seemingly overwhelming military strength and unlim- 
ited ambition for aggression constitute grave sources of national 
weakness. Possibly we may also see that the war has at last taught 
the world the lesson of international cooperation; or, at least, that 
nations will best serve their own interests by recognizing and 
respecting the rights of other nations rather than by attempting to 
gain an undue advantage through military aggression or by eco- 
nomic warfare. Society may also learn from great industrial strikes, 
with their almost universal resultant injury, that these conflicts 
which are apparently between a single group of employers and 
employees affect practically the entire community. 

Neither of these conclusions leads to internationalism or to 
socialism, for nations and individuals will most surely develop the 
best of which they are capable under the incentives of nationalism 
and individualism; but the experience of nations and of commu- 
nities would seem to indicate that a closer cooperation between 
nations and among individuals and groups within a particular 
nation is not only highly desirable but almost indispensable to the 
preservation of civilization itself. That the prosperity of any sepa- 
rate nation is bound up with the prosperity of other nations, and 
that the well being of individuals or of groups within respective 
national boundaries is inseparable from the general welfare. 
Nations, individuals and groups should be expected, however, to 
conform to the general rules of the game. 

These would seem to be lessons deducible from the great war 
and from recent industrial conflicts. Perhaps the most salutary 
lesson of all is that the big capitalists, the war-crazed despots and 
i the over-ambitious labor leaders have been taught that a public 
opinion exists that is not only nation-wide but world-wide, and 
\ that to battle against its mighty power is futile. 

Mankind has seen the results of working at cross purposes. 
Would it not now be the part of wisdom to try what can be done 
by working together? 

* 

The Will of Henry C. Frick 

I N bestowing large amounts upon educational and philanthropic 
institutions the late H. C. Frick has followed the usual pro- 
cedure of men of large wealth. That this is a wise and beneficent 
use of money no one would dispute. Besides the bequests of the 
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character indicated, Mr. Erick bequeathed property and securities 
of an approximate value of $65,000,000 to be devoted to the Frick 
collection of art. This means that nearly one-half his estate is to 
be devoted to this purpose. 

Without in the least questioning the ennobling influences of 
art, and applauding fully the fine spirit which makes the great mas- 
terpieces of painting and sculpture available to the people, one may 
at least wonder whether some more practical form of public service 
might not have been more useful at the present time. Such a specu- 
lation may be indulged in without any purpose to criticise the 
beneficent objects to which Mr. Frick devoted his large fortune. 

If there is any condition more than another which to-day would 
seem worthy of the attention of men of great wealth it is that relat- 
ing to the mode of life of the great masses of the people who dwell 
in the large cities of the country and of the industrial workers in 
the smaller cities. Here is a field for practical philanthropy so vast 
and promising that it is a wonder that it has thus far received so 
little attention. Possibly its very vastness has appalled even men 
as wealthy as Mr. Frick, who may have been excused for consider- 
ing this more properly a field for public than for private philan- 
thropy. But at least men of great wealth could make a beginning 
in providing an outlet into healthful and attractive surroundings 
for the masses of urban dwellers and for industrial workers. To 
the hundreds of thousands huddled together in dark and squalid 
city tenements the opportunity to view a fine painting in the Frick 
home on Fifth Avenue would hardly prove so inspiring and so per- 
manently beneficial as would the opportunity to live amid pleasant 
surroundings where landscapes more beautiful than painter ever 
put upon canvas might be seen at every hour of the day. Unless 
the bodies of men are properly nourished and their lives developed 
in a healthful environment, the opportunity of an occasional 
glimpse of a painted canvas which at best is but a counterfeit of 
nature constitutes little less than a mockery. 

Whatever claims may be made for the spiritualizing influences 
of art, it can not be denied that much of the vast collections upon 
which millions have been expended consists of mere trivialities. 
Until the masses of dwellers in large cities and many industrial 
workers in smaller places are provided with more comfortable 
homes, they are apt to scoff at attempts to spiritualize them through 
the contemplation of works of art. 

Something of the same sort may be said in regard to Mr. 
Frick’s bequests to education. These go largely to Princeton and 
Harvard, to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and to the 
Education Fund Commission of Pittsburgh. The two institutions 
first named get a total of $20,000,000. They belong to a class of 
educational institutions chiefly devoted to training men for pro- 
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fessional pursuits — the making of clergymen, lawyers, editors, etc- ; 
in other words, toward educating men away from the more rudi- 
mentary forms of employment whose ranks are depleted and train- 
ing them for those lighter forms of employment whose ranks are 
already filled. Perhaps in bestowing substantial sums upon the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and the Education Fund 
Commission Mr. Frick was not unmindful of these considerations 
and endeavored to balance up his contributions between these two 
types of education. Training men for life’s primary duties by 
example and demonstration rather than by mere precept would 
seem to be a form of education which the times demand. For this 
homely object an hour’s hoeing in a garden or work at the car- 
penter’s bench may be safely matched against the contemplation 
of Raphael’s angels. 

Mr. Frick’s large bequests to hospitals, homes and dispensaries 
are beyond all praise. The fact that he left only about one-sixth 
of his fortune to his family and friends, the remainder going to the 
public, stamps him as a generous philanthropist. 

Whether it would have been possible to have made a better use 
of some of his money or not, it is certain that his splendid bequests 
will be of incalculable benefit to millions of people for long years 
hence. 

* 

The Flag Still There 

R EJECTION of the peace treaty by the Senate, both with and 
without reservations, was a rather puzzling event. Appar- 
ently the Senate did not want the plain treaty as submitted 
by the President nor the drastic reservations proposed by the For- 
eign Relations Committee. From this might it not be fair to con- 
clude that, having rejected both these extremes, the Senate favors 
something between them? It can hardly be supposed that the 
Senate wishes the country to remain forever even technically at 
war with Germany. 

In rejecting the League of Nations covenant the Senate has 
shown a disposition not to limit the sovereignty of the United 
States in the manner proposed by this instrument and has refused 
permanently to entangle the country in old-world broils and petty 
j political squabbles. We are thus to retain our national independ- 
l ence and not become a tail to the European kite. Any other course 
1 would have subjected the Senate to a suspicion of its Americanism. 

What will be the future course of the Senate with respect to the 
* treaty no one can foretell. Ultim ately we shall have some form of 
|1 international conference to~define international law and some 
\ agreement among nations to observe the laws when thus defined. 
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Meanwhile the Stars and Stripes have not been 
an international emblem. 



supplanted 



byf 



* 



National Thrift Week 

B EGINNING January 17 a week will be devoted to the carry- 
ing on of special thrift propaganda under the auspices of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. This is an exten- 
sion of the thrift day idea, originating a few years ago in Phila- 
delphia. 

The observance of a single day or week devoted to thrift will no 
doubt have a beneficial effect, and by concentrating the effort 
within this short space of time probably much greater interest will 
be aroused than if a more extended period were employed. Of 
course, in devoting a single day to thrift it is not to be inferred that 
this virtue is to be practiced on one day of the year only, no more 
than the people who go to church on Sunday are expected to 
lay aside their religion for the remainder of the week. Thrift 
day or thrift week, however, by setting aside a certain period for 
emphasizing the great value of this virtue serves a most useful pur- 
pose. And, while thrift is desirable at all times, perhaps there never 
was a period in the country’s history when the people needed so 
much as now to understand the necessity for the wise and eco- 
nomical employment of their incomes. Extravagance in spending 
money is contributing materially toward keeping up the high cost 
of living. Besides, we are liable at almost any time to experience a 
reversal of present prosperous conditions with the attendant 
enforced economy that will be seriously felt by those who do not 
now make some advance provision against that inevitable period of 
diminished earnings. Then our people have an opportunity of 
assisting in the rehabilitation of Europe, but they can do so only by 
saving. 

From every standpoint — that of the individual, the Nation, and 
internationally — the thrift week movement is to be commended. 
Naturally, it will have the practical support of the bankers of the 
countrv. 

* 



Right to Use the Term “Investment Bankers” 

A N interesting case has come up in the courts of Ohio relating 
to the right of a firm dealing in securities to employ the term 
“investment bankers” as descriptive of the nature of the busi- 
ness transacted. At the instance of Otis & Co., investment bank- 
ers of Cleveland, a petition was filed against the Superintendent of 
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Banks on account of the interpretation given by that official to the 
act of April 4, 1919, relating to the organization of banks and their 
inspection. This act was passed pursuant to the following pro- 
vision in the Constitution of the State of Ohio: 

“No corporation, not organized under the laws of this State, or 
of the United States, or person, partnership or association, shall use 
the word ‘bank,’ ‘banker’ or ‘banking’ or words of similar meaning 
in any foreign language, as a designation or name under which 
business may be conducted in this State, unless such corporation, 
person, partnership or association shall submit to inspection, exam- 
ination and regulation as may hereafter be provided by the laws 
of this State.” 

The matter was heard in the Court of Common Pleas, and on 
October 14 an opinion was rendered by Stevens, J., from which the 
following extracts are taken: 

“In attempting to make this provision of the Constitution 
operative, the Legislature passed the act above mentioned. By sec- 
tion 2 of the act, the term ‘bank’ is defined. By that definition the 
term ‘bank’ includes only what has hitherto been known as banks 
of deposit; and the act provides that all banks as thus defined shall 
be subject to inspection, examination and regulation as provided 
by law. Section 3 restricts the use of the words ‘bank,’ ‘banker’ or 
‘banking,’ as a designation or name, or part of a designation or 
name under which business is or may be conducted in this State, to 
banks as defined in the preceding section, and a severe penalty is 
provided by the act for the violation of that prohibition. 

“The petition in this case sets out the provisions of the State 
banking law, in so far as they may affect the business of Otis & Co. 
To the petition a general demurrer has been filed. The demurrer 
therefore admits as true all the pertinent matters contained in the 
petition which are properly pleaded. It is thus revealed that for 
many years Otis & Co., in their letter-heads and advertising mat- 
ter, have followed the name, ‘Otis & Co,’ with the term ‘investment 
bankers.’ If it may be said properly to have been pleaded, the 
demurrer admits that the term ‘investment bankers’ accurately 
describes the business in which Otis & Co. are engaged. 

“The petition, at some length, sets forth the very great value 
to Otis & Co. of the use of this phrase in juxtaposition with the 
name of the partnership, and alleges that this phrase has been used 
throughout the country to characterize business such as that con- 
ducted by Otis & Co. 

“It is claimed that the use of this phrase is a violation of the act. 
The prayer of the petition is that the partners in Otis & Co. be 
restrained from removing the words, ‘investment bankers,’ from 
the advertising of Otis & Co., and from its stationery, and that the 
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Superintendent of Banks be restrained from bringing any action 
to enforce penalties against Otis & Co. or the individual members 
of the partnership, for the use of the words ‘investment bankers.’ 

“It is a matter of common knowledge among those who have 
any familiarity at all with terms used in the business world that the 
word ‘bank’ is a rather broadly generic word. Those possessed of 
this familiarity with the use of business terms would understand 
that the words ‘investment bankers’ did not describe banks of 
deposit. The words are an announcement that the concern employ- 
ing them is not a bank of deposit. They differentiate rather than 
include. They serve to distinguish such an institution from an 
institution which does deposit or commercial banking. 

“If there is given to the statute the interpretation urged by the 
Superintendent of Banks it must be held that Otis & Co. are for- 
bidden to use a term which accurately describes their business and 
which pointedly differentiates it from the business of deposit bank- 
ing and from the kind of banking described in the act as the only 
kind which is permitted to use the words ‘bank,’ ‘banker,’ or 
‘banking.’ 

“The business of investment banking for many years has been a 
recognized, legitimate business, and should not be interdicted 
unless, by the plain provisions of law, such action is required. To 
forbid the use of the phrase as descriptive of the business would, to 
a greater or less degree, be a prohibition upon the conducting of 
that business.” 



After considering the rules properly applicable in the construc- 
tion of the statute in question, the court thus concludes the opinion 
in the case: 

“I am of opinion, for the reasons thus indicated, that the words 
‘investment bankers,’ employed as they are by Otis & Co., are not a 
designation under which business is conducted, and that Otis & Co. 
•are, therefore, in using those words, not in violation of the act. 

“I feel like adding that, if it were necessary to inquire into the 
constitutional questions raised, a very serious question arises out of 
the attempt which the Legislature has made to act under the con- 
stitutional provision. Investment banking is a legitimate business. 
Section 3 of Article XIII of the Constitution forbids the use of 
the words ‘bank,’ ‘banker’ or ‘banking,’ as a designation or name 
under which business may be conducted in this State, unless such 
partnership, etc., shall submit to inspection, examination and regu- 
lation as may hereafter be provided by the laws of this State. The 
Legislature has made short work of the matter by forbidding the 
use of those words to any save deposit bankers. The constitutional 
provision, it seems to me, quite plainly contemplates the legitimate 
use of those words by any class of bankers who shall submit to 
inspection, etc., to be provided by the laws of the State. Invest- 
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ment bankers have by this act been given no opportunity to submit 
to the inspection provided by those laws. The statute, if inter- 
preted narrowly, simply puts them out of business so far as con- 
cerns their right to use the word ‘banking.’ It seems to me a 
peculiar use of the grant of authority, to limit the words ‘bank,’ 
‘banker’ or ‘banking’ to a particular class of persons whose business 
is no more legal or legitimate than is that of the excluded classes.” 

Doubtless the only aim of the statute in question was to exclude 
irresponsible seekers after deposits from using the words “bank” 
and “banker.” This aim could have been accomplished without the 
virtual destruction of a most important branch of the banking 
business, that of investment banking. And certainly it is arbitrary, 
to say the least, to deny to investment bankers the right of submit- 
ting to the inspection which the statute provides for other classes of 
banking institutions. 

That investment bankers should be under some kind of govern- 
mental regulation is perhaps generally conceded, but that is not 
the issue in the present case. The Ohio law would appear to pro- 
hibit them from using the words “investment bankers” without any 
relief which inspection might afford. 

The function which the investment banker performs is far too 
important to the community thus to be flatly prohibited. Besides, 
the investment of money in securities constitutes a banking func- 
tion quite as much as does the receiving of deposits and the dis- 
counting of commercial paper, though it may differ in character 
and may not even be a proper part of commercial banking. 

By using the single word “banker” after a firm name the public 
might be deceived into thinking such a concern a bank of deposit; 
but, as the court says in the case under consideration, the use of the 
term “investment bankers” serves to distinguish such an institution 
from an institution which does deposit or commercial banking. 

In the past the services of investment bankers have been of in- 
calculable value in marketing 1 sound securities and thus providing 
funds for states and municipalities, for public utility corporations 
and for many private industries. In the future, with the growth 
of our domestic and foreign financing, we shall require their serv- 
ices even more than in former years. As these institutions per- 
form one of the multifarious functions of modern banking, they 
are clearly entitled to the use of a term which fairly and accurately 
describes their business. 

* 

Consequence of the Recent Rise in Silver 

S ILVER has risen of late to such a point that there is already 
discussion of the possibility that the silver dollars and sub- 
sidiary coins may be exported or find their way to the melt- 
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ing pot. A bill has been prepared proposing to reduce the silver in 
the half-dollar from 192.9 grains to 150 grains and also to reduce 
the amount of silver in the quarters and dimes. 

Even with silver at $1.37 l /2 an ounce it is hardly thought likely 
that the subsidiary coins would be melted, since their mint valua- 
tion is about $1.38 per ounce, and particularly since many of the 
coins, having been in circulation for some time, are considerably 
worn. But should the price go as high as $1.40 an ounce, the coins 
would probably find their way to the melting pot. The rate at 
which the dollar is coined, $1.29 an ounce, puts it in danger of the 
crucible at the recent quotations for silver bullion. 

The chief explanation given for the abnormal increase in the 
value of silver consists in the enlarged demands for the metal from 
India and China to balance their heavy excess of exports over 
imports and to the falling off in the production of silver, especially 
in Mexico. 

Last year, to relieve the silver situation in India, an act was 
passed authorizing the sale of 350,000,000 of silver dollars as 
bullion* and under authority granted in this act some $260,000,000 
has been converted into bullion and sold, leaving about $90,000,000 
yet to be disposed of. 

In order to stabilize the price of silver an arrangement has been 
consummated between the Treasury of the United States, acting 
through the Federal Reserve Board, and the International Bank- 
ing Corporation, Asia Banking Corporation and the Park-Union 
Foreign Banking Corporation, whereby standard silver dollars 
that are free in the Treasury will be delivered against other forms 
of money to the Division of Foreign Exchange of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, cooperating with branches of Ameri- 
can banks in the Orient, to employ such dollars in regulating our 
exchanges with silver-standard countries. For some time these 
exchanges have been adverse to the United States, and recently 
large gold shipments have been made to the East. By pegging 
the dollar exchange rate in Shanghai it is hoped in part, at least, 
to obviate the necessity for such shipments. 

The advance in the value of silver to a point which brings the 
bullion value of a silver dollar above the coinage value has already 
revived the talk about bimetallism, and William J. Bryan, the 
ardent champion of silver, has derisively alluded, in a letter to New 
York “financiers,” to the gold dollar as “a cheap dollar.” Since 
Mr. Bryan’s popularity arose largely on account of his champion- 
ship of the poor and despised silver dollar, he could hardly expect 
now to gain popularity as the friend of a dollar that is worth more 
than a gold dollar. If the recent course of silver has added to his 
reputation as a prophet it has correspondingly dashed his hopes as 
a politician championing the lowly silver dollar. But if the relative 
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value of gold to silver goes low enough, we may see Mr. Bryan run- 
ning for President in 1940 on a platform denouncing silver as the 
money of the plutocrats, and declaring to those who are trying to 
maintain the use of the white metal as money: “You shall not 

press down upon the brow of labor this crown of thorns; you shall 
not crucify mankind upon a cross of silver.” 

* 

A Joyous Year Ahead 

What the people need in these times is to keep in good humor . — Myron T, Herrick, 

W ELL, why shouldn’t they keep in good humor? Isn’t there 
enough doing to entertain, instruct and to amuse anybody 
not a hopeless old curmudgeon? 

Let us look at the case and see. 

A French savant has discovered that the life of certain microbes 
persists for at least five hundred years. Mankind being but a com- 
• pound of microbes, does this not argue a longevity approximating 
that of Methuselah, even if it does not point to possible physical 
immortality? 

Then another scientific gentleman, guessing by the progress of 
the stars, has destroyed that pretty story about Sir Isaac Newton, 
sleeping in his garden and being hit on the nose by a falling apple, 
deducing from this trifling event the law of gravitation. The twen- 
tieth century scientist, if not actually denying the existence of any 
such law, shoots it full of holes. Mr. Gompers and other labor 
leaders had already abolished the law of supply and demand, and 
if now we are to lose the law of gravitation as well, where indeed 
are we at? Is there any wonder that the world is slipping its intel- 
lectual cables, so to speak? 

But there are other things of interest and of joy, science again 
being the contributor. Pursuing a subject which has long fasci- 
nated the alchemists, a European investigator has discovered some 
magical gland which, being implanted in the human frame, imparts 
to the senile the energy and freshness of youth. Under its potent 
spell the aged frisk and gambol like the young lamb. Wives whose 
husbands have long labored under the burdens of years and the 
ailments which are the concomitants of the scriptural allotment 
of life express Tegret and indignation, however, because their 
rejuvenated spouses instead of tackling the household chores for 
which they have been incapacitated no sooner feel the enlivening 
impulse imparted by the interstitial gland than they caper off nim- 
bly to a cabaret. Such are still the lingering imperfections of 
human nature even in the glorious new day in which the world is 
now living. 
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And the joy of watching the alternate hopes and fears of those 
who have expected a wet interregnum before the whole country 
becomes more arid than Sahara’s burning sands! To-day a judge 
decides that the ban is off, and the liquor begins to flow adown the 
parched throats but, alas! to-morrow another judge claps the lid on 
again, and the hopes of the thirsty are crushed. 

Next up pops our old friend Doctor Wiley, the food expert. 
He has been figuring on the high cost of living, and finds it as 
much of a myth as the law of gravitation. Arriving first at the 
conclusion that a man can live on fourteen cents a day, he subjects 
his findings to the test of logarithms, differential calculus, quad- 
ratic equations and the fourth dimension, with the surprising result 
that he discovers that he was off three cents on his original esti- 
mate, and that a man can live well enough on eleven cents a day on 
a diet of mush and milk. 

How dire have been the influences of this high cost of living 
and how far its ramifications have extended may be inferred from 
recent reports that in those countries where a plurality of wives is 
permitted it has been found necessary to economize in this respect. 
Doubtless Doctor Wiley’s mush-and-milk diet may serve to pre- 
serve the numerical strength of Eastern harems intact. 

But the end is not yet. Look at the statesmen, near and other- 
wise, trying to convince the people that they measure up to the 
stature of the Presidency of the United States. All these persons 
will be much in evidence in nineteen hundred and twenty, and their 
antics will afford an endless fund of humor. 

Nor should Bryan be forgotten. His impudent note remind- 
ing the New York financiers that they must, as opponents of a 
cheap dollar, insist on paying their debts in silver, which is now the 
dearer metal, ranks as one of the joy-provoking incidents of the 
times. And, as if gold were not already cheap enough, another 
scientist announces that he can make it out of lead and bismuth, 
and that the long-dreamed-of transmutation of metals is now a 
reality. 

Surely, all these things afford a fund of good humor for a full 
twelvemonth ahead. 

Should there be any who see nothing to be happy about in 
aught else, let them go out at night and look up at the eyes of 
heaven twinkling with laughter as they look down upon the fan- 
tastic doings of those who inhabit the earth. 
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Window Display Advertising 



By W. R. MOREHOUSE, Author “Bank Window Advertising,” 
Bank Deposit Building,” “Bank Letters,” etc. 



N OT long ago a merchant of na- 
tional reputation writing in a 
leading magazine, made the 
statement that “goods well displayed 
are half sold. Among other things 
that this merchant said was that his 
windows were his silent salesmen, and 
to them he attributed much of his suc- 
cess in business. 

How long could American merchants 
remain in business if a law was passed 
compelling them to cover up their beau- 
tiful windows with heavy shutters and 
iron bars, very much the same as some 
of our banks have done? Not very 
long. Such a law would so stifle the 
retail trade that many of these merch- 
ants would be compelled to discontinue 
business. Not only would it retard 
business, but such a law would make 
the down-town streets of our cities un- 
attractive and uninviting at night. 

For many years merchants and 
bankers have worked in opposite di- 
rections. The merchants have been 
using every means at their command 
to make their windows attractive. They 
have finished them in the finest of wood 
and decorated them with plush. In 
these beautiful windows they display the 
smartest of the season's merchandise, 
with the result that they are able great- 
ly to increase the volume of their busi- 
ness. While the merchants have been 
making their windows earn them big 
dividends, many bankers have remained 
content to leave theirs uninviting, dark 
and gloomy — an expense to them in- 
stead of a profit-gatherer. 

Banks Coming to Realize the Ad- 
vertising Possibilities of 
Their Windows 

But gradually the bankers are begin- 
ning to see that the merchants are on 



the main line and they are on the siding, 
in this regard. 

Contrast the old type of bank, with 
its narrow windows set high above the 
walk, its heavy shutters and its iron 
bars, with the bank I shall describe to 
you. I have in mind a bank that keeps 
its shutters fastened back to admit the 
light of day and to allow the warm 
sunshine to flow in. Within this bank 
everything is homelike and pleasant. 
Its windows are within easy reach of 
your vision as you pass by in the street 
— a frontage of one hundred and forty 
feet is devoted to window display, 
twelve separate displays, each one dif- 
ferent, all of them interesting and sug- 
gestive of the service which this partic- 
ular bank has to offer. At night these 
displays are well lighted. They com- 
mand your attention, and you draw 
near in order to study each more closely. 
There is a certain friendliness about this 
particular bank that compels you to go 
in and open an account at your first 
opportunity. 

The difference between these two 
types of banks is in their windows and 
the use made of them. One draws bus- 
iness by using window displays, while 
the other keeps its windows dark and 
gloomy. 

Tangible Results of Window Dis- 
play Advertising. 

In this article I will undertake to 
show that window display advertising 
produces results so tangible that you 
can record them and know what they 
aie; no guesswork as with some adver- 
tising mediums. I will show that the 
cost of window display advertising is 
small compared with other forms of 
advertising, and will further show how 
window display advertising can be used 
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A Typical Bank Window Display, Showing Arrangement of Curtoins and Advertising 



successfully in securing the “good will” 
of a whole community. 

How are you to know that window 
display advertising produces results ? 
This is how I proved it out. 

Our bank had just published a new 
booklet advertising its trust depart- 
ment. The title of this booklet is, 
"Your Will.” On a certain day before 
the bank opened its doors for business 
I built in one of our windows a display 
featuring this new booklet. On a 
poster which occupied a prominent place 
in the display was the annnouncement 
that free copies of the booklet were ob- 
tainable inside. Just exactly at the 
opening hour I stationed myself near 



this particular display to await results. 
People were passing in the street; here 
and there a person would drop out of 
the line, approach the display, read the 
poster, about-face and walk deliberately 
inside the bank intent on securing one 
of the booklets. The first day this 
display was the means of distributing 
fifty booklets to persons interested in 
making their wills. As the days passed 
the number of booklets distributed in- 
creased rather than diminished. 

Let us take another example in or- 
der that no mistake be made as to the 
effectiveness of window display adver- 
tising. About the same time that the 
booklets were on display the bank was 
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making a drive for savings accounts. 
This drive was part of a thrift cam- 
paign, and so in this case a window dis- 
play was used that would have a strong 
appeal to persons who found it hard to 
save money. A display consisting of 
small home safes was used in this in- 
stance. A poster in the display an- 
nounced that the safes would be found 
a great aid to saving money, and that 
they would be loaned free with every 
savings account of one dollar or more. 
Within a few minutes after the bank 
opened for business that day strangers 
began to drop in and open savings ac- 
counts. There could be no doubt as to 
the pulling power of that window dis- 
play for these new depositors asked for 
the loan of the home safes shown in 
our windows. 

Helping Local Manufacturers. 

I will now try and show how a bank 
can get large results from window dis- 
plays by cooperating in various muni- 
cipal campaigns; as, for instance, cam- 
paigns inaugurated by local merchants 
and manufacturers having as their ob- 
ject the stimulating of consumption of 
home manufactured and locally as- 
sembled goods. 

In what better way can a bank help 
to get locally manufactured goods be- 
fore the public than to display the 
goods in the windows? 

When “Made in Los Angeles Week/* 
was observed in that far western me- 
tropolis, the local banks were invited 
to join with the merchants in display- 
ing in their windows and lobbies locally 
manufactured merchandise. 

The Guaranty Trust and Savings 
Bank, with which the writer is asso- 
ciated, contributed to this occasion the 
space in its twelve large windows, ag- 
gregating one hundred and forty feet 
of frontage on two principal streets. 

In one of its large windows was a 
display showing how glass is manufac- 
tured. Well to one side of the window 
and to the right could be seen the raw 
materials which enter into the manufac- 
ture of glass, while by the side of each 
pile of chemicals a poster defined the 
material and gave the name of the place 



from which it was secured. Moulds of 
various sizes and different designs, with 
other tools used in the manufacture of 
glass, made up another part of the dis- 
play. Bottles in different stages of 
manufacture as well as other articles 
of glass, many of them in fancy shapes 
and variegated colors, contributed ma- 
terially to the attractiveness of the ex- 
hibit. 

Without the least exaggeration I can 
say that this window display proved so 
popular that hundreds studied it dur- 
ing the week. But did it produce tan- 
gible results for the manufacturer? 
The week had not yet closed when I 
met the manufacturer, and being curious 
to learn the results, asked him for a 
report. He told me that he had re- 
ceived inquiries from at least fifty in- 
dividuals, firms and corporations as a 
result of the one display, and that he 
had more orders than he could fill. 

The best way for you to estimate the 
value of this window to the glass man- 
ufacturer is for you to put yourself in 
his place. A prominent bank in your 
city invites you to display your goods 
in its windows, which you do, with the 
result that you receive many orders for 
your goods. The very least that you 
would think of doing under these cir- 
cumstances would be to “boost” this 
particular bank at every opportunity. 

What did it cost to get the “good 
will** of this glass manufacturer, his 
employees and his friends and .business 
associates? The manufacturer furn- 
ished the materials and the posters, and 
the only item of expense to the bank was 
the time of one man, forty-five minutes. 
The cost to the bank was less than $1.00 
— a figure so small as compared with 
the value of the results obtained that it 
isn*t worth mentioning. 

In the next window was a display of 
fourteen “Kaybee” dolls, the produc- 
tion of another local enterprise. Why 
did the bank select dolls for this win- 
dow? Because it wanted a window dis- 
play that would be of especial interest 
to women and children. 

As anticipated, this display caught 
the eye of nearly every woman and 
child who was passing by the bank. 
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There in the foreground were Uncle 
Sam and Liberty, dressed in their red- 
white-and-blue clothes. Near them were 
twelve other dolls, just as handsomely 
and attractively dressed, each repre- 
senting some well-known character. 
Not one wore an expression of sadness, 
gloom or disappointment, but all four- 
teen made up a happy, jolly party. 

From the moment that this display 
was installed it proved a big winner 
and had the bank been in the retail 
doll business, it could have sold dozens 
of these dolls. Although the bank had 
no dolls for sale it was instrumental in 
creating a brisk demand for “Kaybee” 
dolls by telling those who inquired to 
ask their merchants for, and insist on 
having, dolls bearing the “Kaybee” 
trademark. 

It cost the bank less than $1.00 to 
get the “good will” of the doll manu- 
facturer. 

We will pass by the display in the 
next window with the mere statement 
that it contained auto-theft signals. A 
goodly crowd of automobile owners 
were soon seen bunched in close to the 
window in order to get a close-up view 
of this useful automobile accessory. 

As you catch your first glimpse of 
the display in the next window you are 
curious to know how a bank can use 
macaroni in its windows. But there it 
is,, in its many different shapes, from 
seashells to alphabets, from thread-like 
strings to others one-quarter inch in 
diameter, some straight, some curled in 
loops, some clipped in short lengths, 
the whole making a most interesting 
study of a food which one relishes as 
he does few other edibles. In many 
ways this display was a winner. It 
was unsual, something different, and 
even to the hundreds of housewives 
who saw it the large variety making up 
the macaroni family must have been a 
revelation. 

As a direct result of this display, the 
■president of the company manufactur- 
ing the particular brand of macaroni 
•exhibited, opened his personal account. 
Hut he did not stop with an account 
with the bank. It so happened that he 
was also president of a local organiza- 



tion of manufacturers in all lines. Ap- 
preciative of what the bank was doing 
to cooperate with manufacturers, he 
made arrangements between the mem- 
bers of his organization and the bank 
whereby these manufacturers number- 
ing fifty, were to display their goods in 
the bank's windows. Thus as the re- 
sults of a window display featuring 
macaroni, the Bank secured a good ac- 
count besides being placed in a position 
to secure the good will and the accounts 
of fifty manufacturers. 

Like the other displays, the cost to 
the bank was only nominal. Space 
precludes reference to the other eight 
window displays in this series. In pass- 
ing I will say that they were equally 
interesting and as successful as those I 
have described. 

Did the twelve displays get results 
for these manufacturers? I can best 
answer that question by saying that they 
were so effective that manufacturers’ 
agents selling eastern goods in the Los 
Angeles market protested the Bank’s 
action, stating that it was “boosting” 
home manufactured goods at the ex- 
pense of their trade. 

How did the average citizen of Los 
Angeles regard this campaign? Every 
loyal citizen approved of the campaign 
and not a few so expressed themselves 
to the bank. They were 100 per cent, 
behind it, if for no other reason than 
it meant employment for home people 
at better wages. 

After using window displays for 
three years, in which time I have aver- 
aged nearly one new display a day, cov- 
ering a wide range of subjects, I am 
convinced that the possibilities for bank 
window display advertising are practi- 
cally limitless. Besides the cost is ri- 
diculously low, considering the large 
results obtained. 

Window Displays Get Attention. 

But someone asks, does window dis- 
play advertising get good attention? I 
can best answer that question by refer- 
ring to the “flu” epidemic last year. At 
the time the “flu” was prevalent in Los 
Angeles the health department of that 
city ordered the Guaranty Trust and 
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Savings Bank to remove its twelve win- 
dow displays, giving as the reason for 
such drastic action that the displays 
were causing people to congregate in 
groups in front of the bank. When the 
health department of a city like Los 
Angeles takes such measures, you may 
rest assured that the window displays 
were bringing the people together in 
large groups. 

Value of Window Displays Easily 
Tested. 

In conclusion I wish to leave these 
few facts with you. When you use 
window display advertising you don’t 
need a mountain of faith to believe that 
it is going to produce results. There is 
no occasion for you to speculate on 
what it will produce sometime, some- 
how in the future. Put your displays 
in at 9 A. M. and before noon of the 
same day you will be getting tangible 
results. Window displays get quick re- 
sults because they make a compelling 
appeal at a time when those whom you 
wish to reach are just outside the bank, 



and therefore they can act upon your 
suggestion without any effort on their 
part. Compare this with the case where 
a prospect reads your advertisement in 
his home. Regardless of how favorably 
it impresses him, there are many things 
that may intervene between the hour he 
reads your advertisement and the time 
when it is convenient for him to get to 
the bank. He may make other plans, 
he may decide to invest in real estate 
or buy an automobile, or do a hundred 
and one other things that will keep him 
from opening an account with you. But 
if you can appeal to him when he is just 
outside your bank, your chances of get- 
ting his business are much better than 
they would be under the other circum- 
stances I have just cited. 

Use window display advertising; the 
merchant does it and it pays him; your 
bank can do it and it will pay you 
equally large dividends. In your next 
year’s programme of business-building 
include window display advertising — it 
will round out your campaign and help 
put your bank in the lead. 



M AN is bom into the universe with a personality that 
is his own. He has a right that is founded upon the 
constitution of the universe to have property that is 
his own. Ultimately property rights and personal rights 
are the same thing. The one cannot be preserved if the 
other be violated. Each man is entitled to his rights and 
the rewards of his service, be they never so large or never 
so small. — Calvin Coolidge. 
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Letters of Credit 



By THOMAS C. JEFFERIES, Assistant to the President, 
Manufacturers Trust Company, New York 



T RAVELLER'S letters of credit 
are letters of introduction which 
also give their holder absolute 
control of a certain amount of money 
which the letter specifies. 

Character and credit are the guide- 
posts by which a bank is governed in 
the issuance of such letters, and natur- 
ally not a little discrimination is nec- 
essary on its part. 

Such an instrument in the hands of 
dishonesty or incompetence becomes 
the source of great annoyance and loss. 
Hence special provision is made to safe- 
guard them, when they are issued and 
at all times thereafter. For that very 
reason they are held in high regard by 
foreign banks and bankers, and holders 
of such letters are invariably the ob- 
jects of marked consideration and at- 
tention. If, however, such a letter is 
lost through the carelessness of a hold- 
er, or is stolen or fraudulently secured, 
the harm likely to result can readily be 
imagined. # 

Armed with a traveller's letter of 
credit a traveller is introduced, recom- 
mended and given access to certain 
funds. 

These letters are generally limited, 
however, as to the time in which they 
may be used, according to the custo- 
mer's desires, and they are issued in 
the currency of the country on which 
they are drawn, unless they are issued 
in American dollars — which has the 
practical effect of making them good 
almost anywhere, and at any time. 

The amount of each payment on a 
traveller's letter of credit is endorsed 
on the back of the letter of credit, *and 
on the last payment, exhausting its face 
amount, it is taken up by the paying 
bank and sent to the issuing bank with 



accompanying transmission note and 
memo of charge made. 

When a client applies for a credit 
available in a foreign country and the 
credit is issued, the client’s signature is 
affixed to the letter of credit and speci- 
men signature is also secured for file. 
The customer is furnished with a list 
of paying agents in the different coun- 
tries, all of whom have on file speci- 
men signatures of the signing officers 
of the issuing bank. 

Limited and Circular Letters 



There are two kinds of travellers' 
letters of credit — limited and circular 
(all of them are engraved on special 
safety paper) the former being ad- 
dressed to specified paying banks and 
the latter “to correspondents." Thus 
the first are limited for use to certain 
specified institutions while the latter 
can be used at any point where the issu- 
ing bank has correspondents. 

For the issuance of circular letters 
of credit certain banks in foreign cities 
are selected in advance as paying 
agents and to them are furnished spe- 
cial lists showing specimen signatures 
of issuing bank’s signing officers. For 
the issuance of limited forms of let- 
ters of credit only the specified insti- 
tutions whose names appear on the 
credit are notified and furnished with 
specimen signatures of the one for 
whom the credit is issued. 

The form of a dollar circular letter 
of credit is illustrated in Forms A 
and B. 

Sterling and franc letters of credit 
are similar to these excepting that the 
former specifies sterling and the lat- 
ter is written in the French language 
and calls for payment in francs. 
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Commercial Letters of Credit 

A commercial or import letter of 
credit is a letter written by a bank, at 
the request of a client, addressed to a 
firm in a foreign country, guaranteeing 
payment of a certain amount on presen- 
tation of a number of specified docu- 
ments covering a shipment of stipu- 
lated merchandise from the said for- 
eign country to this country. 

It is an absolute guarantee by means 
of which merchandise can be bought 
throughout the world on a cash basis, 
without the putting up of any cash 
whatever. 

These letters of credit can be issued 
for the importation of any commodity 
and are accepted readily by foreign 
merchants in any part of the world as 
they know that as soon as the merchan- 
dise has been shipped they can obtain 
reimbursement through their own local 
banks by presenting the credit along 
with the stipulated documents. 

The details of a letter of credit are 
matters for arrangement between the 
American importer and the foreign 
shipper. They can, when necessary, be 
established by cable, saving the delay 
in waiting for their transmission by 
mail. 

Naturally, before issuing such a 
credit, a bank must ascertain a client’s 
financial condition. This information 
is gained from the client’s latest bal- 
ance-sheet, reports from other banks, 
and from reputable and unbiased peo- 
ple in trade circles. When a client ap- 
plies regularly for letters of credit, a 
line or limit is usually fixed, up to 
which a customer’s business will be 
taken care of. For instance, if a con- 
cern buys 10,000 hides in South Amer- 
ica at $10 per hide, c.i.f. (to include 
cost, insurance and freight). New 
York, terms ninety days* sight, bank- 
er’s credit, the buyer applies to its bank 
for a credit. The bank, satisfied with 
the customer’s credit, issues the Letter 
of Credit which is illustrated in Form 
C. 

The following particulars are cabled 
to a South American bank: 

We have established credit in favor of 
Brown & tjompany, Buenos Aires, for 
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$100,000 available for ninety days sight 
drafts on us accompanied by Invoice, con- 
sular invoice, bills of lading, marine In- 
surance policies covering shipment of 
hides to New York account Jones, Smith 
& Company Credit expires December 81, 
1919. Notify beneficiaries. 



The bank notifies the seller, and the 
seller ships the hides, getting the 
steamship company’s receipt known as 
a bill of lading which specifies the num- 
ber of hides, the carrying vessel and 
the destination. The seller makes out 
his own bill, called a commercial in- 
voice, and with the above papers se- 
cures from the American consul in his 
city, a consular invoice, which is neces- 
sary for custom house purposes on all 
goods coming into this country. From 
his insurance broker the seller secures 
policies covering the risks. A draft at 
ninety days’ sight is then drawn on the 
bank here opening the credit. The 
draft and documents are taken to the 
bank which notified them of the credit. 
If the documents are all in order, the 
bank buys the draft from the seller, or 
discounts it. The South American bank 
sends the draft and documents to some 
New York bank where they have an 
account. If this does not happen to be 
the opening bank, the latter institution 
receives it later and, if the papers are 
found in order, accepts it. The draft 
is then handled by the presenting bank 
as instructed by the South American 
bank; the latter may want it discounted 
or may prefer to have it credited to 
their account when it becomes due. 

In any event the documents are re- 
tained by the accepting bank and the 
buyer advised. When shipment ar- 
rives the buyer applies to the bank for 
the documents, which are delivered to 
him against what is known as a trust re- 
ceipt which specifies among other things 
that ownership of goods remains with 
the bank. The buyer thus gets its 
goods and by the due date of the draft 
the hides are probably being worn on 
the avenues of the metropolis. 

It can thus be seen that the advan- 
tages of a letter of credit are manifold. 
The buyer did not have to pay for the 
goods until at least arrangements could 
be made for securing some return on 
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them, and yet the seller received his 
money, perhaps before the goods left 
his own port. The opening bank was 
protected by the credit and standing 
of the buyer. For this service the buy- 
er paid a small commission. 

Before the war, practically all let- 
ters of credit were drawn in sterling. 



which countries make tremendous ex- 
ports to this country, is done on the 
basis of dollar credits. 

Of course, the credits issued for use 
in British colonies probably always will 
be on a sterling basis. In France, Italy 
and Spain the commercial letter of 
credit business is usually done in local 



MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
AND BROOKLYN. 

Circular Letter of Credit. 

No 492 $5,000.00 U. S. 

New York, ....October 1st, 1919...... 

Gentlemen: 

Wo beg to introduce to you, and to recommend to your 

courtesies JAMES CORWIN in whose favor we 

have opened a credit of ....Five thousand.... dollars, U. 
S. Currency and whose drafts to that extent at eight upon 

the MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY OF NEW 

YORK AND BROOKLYN we engage shall meet with 

due honor if negotiated prior to October 1st, 1920 

The amount of each payment must be endorsed on this 
letter, and your negotiation of the drafts will be consid- 
ered a guarantee that the requisite endorsements have been 
made. 

You will please observe that all such drafts be marked 
as “Drawn against the Manufacturers Trust Company of 

New York and Brooklyn, Letter of Credit No 492 

This letter must be attached to the last draft drawn. 

We remain. Dear Sirs, 

Yours faithfully, 

. . . .NATHAN S. JONAS,. . . . 
Signature of President. 

JAMES CORWIN 



....JAMES H. CONROY 

Secretary. 

To Messieurs Our Correspondents. 



Form A. A Dollar Circular Travellers’ Letter of Credit 



Ixmdon was the money market of the 
world. One could buy silk in Japan, 
or hides, wool and coffee in South 
America and the prices that were 
quoted to the buyers or importers here 
were so many shillings or pounds per 
unit. 

But a great change in that respect 
has occurred, for ever since the begin- 
ning of the w^r the dollar credit has 
Tjeen growing in favor until to-day prac- 
tically all of the business done with 
South America and Japan, both of 



currency ; that is to say, commercial 
letters which are issued for use in Spain 
are available by drafts drawn in pesos, 
credits for use in Italy in lire, and 
credits for use in France in francs. 
Fundamentally the principles are the 
same, but drafts instead of being drawn 
on New York are drawn on local banka. 

A confirmed letter of credit is one 
which cannot without the consent of 
the beneficiary be withdrawn or can- 
celled before the expiration date men- 
tioned in the credit. Most commercial 
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credits are confirmed and bear a clause 
reading somewhat to this effect: 

We guarantee that all drafts drawn 
under this credit and complying with Its 
terms shall be duly honored if negotiated 
before (date). 

An unconfirmed letter of credit would 
bear the same clause with the addition: 
“Unless previously revoked.” 



institution. The second is that form of 
credit which is granted by an American 
bank to one of its own exporting clients 
to enable an export transaction to be 
consummated. 

The export credit domiciled in Amer- 
ica by a foreign bank is more or less 
of a recent development due to the 
war. Prior to 1914 most of our ex- 



SPECIFICATIONS 

of all payments made under this Letter of Credit. 
(Please endorse all payments in Dollars, U. S. Currency, in 





which this Credit is 


issued) 




Date 

When Paid 


Paid By 


Dollars, amounts 
in words 


Dollars, amounts 
in figures 


Oct. 10, 1919. 
Oct. 12, " 


Thos. Cook & Co., Chicago 
Boatmen*s Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 

j 


Ninety 
Two hundred 


$200.00 

90.00 

i 






Amount carried 
forward 


j* 










Form B. 


On the Reverse Side of the Letter of Credit, (Form A), a Record is Kept as Above 



This latter form, however, is seldom 
specified. 

Export Credits 

Export letters of credit cover credits 
of two kinds. The first is a form of 
credit which is in reality established 
abroad by a foreign bank in favor of 
an American trader, but which is ad- 
vised to or domiciled with an American 



ports were financed by drafts drawn 
on the foreign buyers, as our exports 
were more or less limited to certain 
large lines of staples, such as cotton, 
grain, tobacco, meat, oil, sugar and 
lumber, all of which were, for the most 
part, in the hands of large operators 
of undoubted credit; and whilst some 
of these exports were covered by cred- 
its established abroad, and especially 
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cotton shipments, by far the greater 
part of them were paid for through the 
negotiation of bills on the foreign buy- 
ers, and which were, and even now are, 
the backbone of foreign exchange. 

As a result of war, America was 
called upon to supply in addition to 
the before-mentioned staples, diversi- 
fied merchandise, to supply it to all 
parts of the world and to people abso- 
lutely unknown to our commercial com- 
munity. To meet this situation foreign 
banks were compelled to open credits 
here to pay for these goods, and so the 
export credit, which hitherto had played 
but a trifling role in our international 
commercial relations, suddenly came to 
take a very prominent part in the day’s 
activities and will doubtless continue to 
do so for a long time to come. 

The handling of an export credit es- 
tablished by a foreign bank is not in 
itself regarded as a difficult transaction 
but it is one that requires very careful 
attention to details. In connection with 
operations of this kind the negotiating 
bank does not act for itself but for a 
correspondent whose interest and rights 
must be of primary importance since 
it is paying out the correspondent’s 
money. 

Confirmed Credits and Unconfirmed 
Credits 

These credits, owing to prevailing 
conditions, are opened by cable and 
may be confirmed or unconfirmed. A 
confirmed credit is irrevocable; that is 
it cannot be cancelled or annulled with- 
out the consent of the beneficiary. An 
unconfirmed credit may be cancelled at 
the pleasure of the bank establishing 
it. The former is, of course, regarded 
as the more desirable instrument from 
the shipper’s point of view ; the. latter 
being a rather hazardous document and 
not held in high favor. 

Export credits granted by American 
banks to their clients to facilitate ex- 
port transactions are in reality exten- 
sions of credit by the banking institu- 
tions; since this is a form of lending 
money, such negotiations and arrange- 
ments come under the jurisdiction of 



the lending officers of the institutions 
concerned. 

Such credits are sometimes merely 
subsidiary ones based on original cred- 
its from abroad and which may pres- 
cribe payment against ocean documents. 
An original credit, for example, might 
be in favor of, say, a New York export 
house for $50,000 and cover steel bars. 
The exporter is buying from Pitts- 
burgh and the mill will not accept the 
order unless accompanied by a bank 
credit. The exporter would therefore 
lodge the original credit with his bank- 
er, and request the issuance of a sub- 
sidiary credit in favor of the mill with 
which he could obtain the goods. As a 
rule these operations are not attended 
with any great degree of risk provided 
the basic credit fulfills the require- 
ments, but in such transactions the 
banker must exercise the greatest care 
and watchfulness and thoroughly un- 
derstand all of the features that have a 
bearing on such transactions lest the 
bank finds itself some day loaded with 
several tons of steel or other merchan- 
dise that must be liquidated at a loss 
“for account of whom it may concern” 
after they have been carried to sea- 
board and paid for but cannot be 
shipped owing, perhaps, to the freight 
situation. As a rule, however, by the 
exercise of due care, these transactions 
can be consummated to the satisfaction 
of all parties concerned. 

The other form of export credit is 
that in which the operation is based on 
a sale made to a foreign buyer, where 
no credit is established, and in which 
transactions the banker extending the 
credit must look into, around and under 
the proposed operation. Before under- 
taking to grant the accommodation, he 
generally asks the last question first, 
how, when, where and by whom is the 
ultimate payment to be made. That to 
him is the crux of the whole transaction 
and those points must be determined be- 
fore any further steps are taken in the 
matter. If it is planned to liquidate 
the indebtedness arising out of the pro- 
posed transaction by a :bill of exchange 
drawn on the foreign buyer, the com- 
plete credit ratings of all parties to the 
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IMPORT LETTER OP CREDIT (DOLLARS) 

MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
of New York and Brooklyn. 

Credit No 134567 

$100,000— U. S. C 

Foreign Department 
New York, September 11, 1919.... 

Messrs. Brown & Company, 

Buenoe Aires, Argentine. 

Dear Sirs: 

At the request and for the account of Messrs. Jones, 

Smith & Company, New York,.... we hereby authorize you 
to value on 

MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
AND BROOKLYN 

at ninety days sight for the sum or sums not exceed- 
ing a total of One hundred thousand dollars ($100,000) 

accompanied by commercial invoice, 

consular invoice, bills of lading Marine insurance cer- 
tificates representing .... cost, insurance 

and freight shipment of ... .hides. .. .from Buenos Aires 

to New York 

Insurance Marine insurance to be effected by the ship- 
pers 

Bills of lading for such shipments must be drawn to the 

order of Manufacturers Trust Company of New York 

and Brooklyn, New York..... 

A COPY OF THE CONSULAR INVOICE AND ONE 
BILL OF LADING MUST BE SENT BY THE BANK 
NEGOTIATING DRAFTS, DIRECT TO MANUFAC- 
TURERS TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK AND 

BROOKLYN NEW YORK. 

The amount of each draft must be endorsed hereon. 

We hereby agree with bona fide holders that all drafts 
drawn by virtue of this Credit, and in accordance with the 
above stipulated terms, shall meet with due honor upon 
‘presentation at the Manufacturers Trust Company of New 
York and Brooklyn, New York, if drawn and negotiated 
prior to. . . .December 31, 1919 

MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN, 



N. B. Drafts drawn under this Credit 
must bear the clause "drawn 
under Letter of Credit No. 
134567 Dated Sep- 
tember 11, 1919.” 



Form C. Form for an Import Letter of Credit 



deal must first be ascertained and 
passed on. If the bank’s requirements 
in this particular are met, the nature 
of the goods involved is considered; it 
is important whether they are staple 
goods readily salable in case of default, 
or whether they are perishable; wheth- 
er they have been specially marked or 



imprinted so as to be useful to one 
house only and worthless to everyone 
else; whether they are liable to deteri- 
orate en route; whether there is danger 
of missing a market in case a delay 
should occur; all these features must 
be considered and weighed by the bank- 
er as he estimates the risk to be in- 
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curred in opening a proposed credit. 

A banker may not care to assume the 
entire burden of paying the full pur- 
chase price of material in a transac- 
tion of this kind; he is apt to have a 
strong preference for an arrangement 
under which the party for whose ac- 
count the credit is being opened shall 
himself have some money in the deal 
instead of the banker carrying the 



whole burden of the financing; in such 
a case the banker will prudently insist 
that the buyer pledge twenty-five per 
cent, or thirty per cent, in cash as mar- 
gin, representing his actual financial 
interest in the transaction, which mar- 
gin acts as a measure of protection to 
the banker in case the deal is not com- 
pleted as contemplated and the goods 
have to be liquidated at a loss. 
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Banks as Custodians of Credit 



By VERNE C. BONESTEEL, Until Recently National Bank 
Examiner for Central and Western South Dakota 



I N these days of attempted upheav- 
als of our socio-economic order — 
a society and system far from 
ideal, but one under which the masses 
are continually lifting their standard 
of living — the American banker should 
understand the particular place of his 
own occupation. 

The banker is a dealer in media of 
exchange, and by far the most used 
medium is credit. Credit is something 
with which the banker feels so familiar 
that he rarely stops to inquire into its 
meaning or its function. The word is 
used by everyone and has various mean- 
ings. But to the banker the most ac- 
ceptable definition would seem that 
credit is a postponed payment of 
money. 

It is a commonplace that most busi- 
ness is done not with our own cash re- 
sources but because we are permitted 
to postpone payments. Credit sets to 
work the factors of production — na- 
ture, labor, capital and organization. 
Through credit, capital, which is 
wealth or goods used in further pro- 
duction, finds its way into channels in 



which it has the best chance of being 
profitably employed. 

Unique Responsibilities and Oppor- 

TUNITIES OF THE BANKER 

In the custody and furnishing of 
credit the banker has unique responsi- 
bilities and opportunities to be of ser- 
vice to his community. He must re- 
member, however, that in lending credit 
he holds most of it merely as custodian 
— it is not his own "money.” For that 
reason, while he should try to help the 
worthy and do all he can to serve and 
upbuild his community, it goes without 
saying that the first principle in the 
extension of credit is safety. 

With unsecured loans the banker 
must consider three points: first, the 
character of the borrower; second, his 
capital — the amount, nature, and con- 
vertibility of it; and, third, his capa- 
city and ability to produce. In secured 
loans the amount and marketability of 
the collateral or mortgaged property 
are the essentials. And it must be 
borne in mind that the question must be 
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the value of the security at the time 
payment comes due. As the uncertain- 
ty of the future value increases, the 
necessity for a larger margin increases. 
Of course, proper distribution of all in- 
vestments is necessary to safety. 

Because the credit or “money” that 
the banker lends is his merely as custo- 
dian, along with safety goes liquidity 
of investments. It must be held in 
mind that there are in general two kinds 
of banks; commercial and investment. 
Some of the most serious problems of 
finance have arisen out of the failure 
to appreciate the distinction. Commer- 
cial banking is related to the process 
of manufacturing and marketing con- 
sumers’ goods and concerns itself with 
furnishing credit that will be returned 
in a short time or on demand. Invest- 
ment banking has to do with the crea- 
tion of capital goods — machinery, tools 
and equipment, railroads — and furnish- 
es credit that is not expected soon to 
be repaid. Whether a bank’s deposits 
ate largely demand or whether they 
arte chiefly time deposits must deter- 
mine the necessity of liquidity of in- 
vestnaents. Liquid loans can be col- 
lectea\on demand or when due or can 
be disposed of or rediscounted at any 
time. N 

“What difference does it make to the 
banker how I use the money I borrow?” 
is not an uncommon query. But it does 
make a real difference; and if the bor- 
rower at a commercial bank uses the 
credit for building an addition to his 
factory, he abuses the trust of his 
banker. 

Borrowers Should Furnish Definite 
Information 

The borrower owes it to his banker 
and to himself to furnish definite in- 
formation. The Federal Reserve 
Banks and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency have done much to bring bank- 
ers to a realization of the importance 
of keeping up-to-date statements and 
other credit data. Before the inaugur- 
ation of the Federal Reserve System, 
whenever there was a period of strong 
demand, banks would have to lean 
heavily on their city correspondents, 



and money was usually tight. Now, 
however, with the outlet for demand 
into the Federal Reserve Banks, the 
pressure is less felt. A danger which 
now exists is that credit may be granted 
too freely, because the member banks 
can shift the load upon the reserve 
bank. But the Federal Reserve Board 
has partly eliminated cause for this 
fear, and a resulting inflation of cred- 
its, by its interpretation of Section 14 
of the Federal Reserve Act. A bill 
of exchange or acceptance to be eligi- 
ble for rediscount must not be for a 
speculation or a fixed investment: it 
must have arisen out of an actual com- 
mercial transaction. The proceeds of 
a note offered for rediscount must be 
used directly in producing, purchasing, 
or distributing goods. If the statement 
of the maker accompanying the note 
shows a reasonable excess of quick as- 
sets over current liabilities, it is con- 
sidered evidence that the proceeds were 
used in accordance with the terms of 
the Act. If, however, the statement 
does not show more than sufficient cur- 
rent assets to offset current liabilities, 
the extension of credit is based upon an 
investment of a permanent nature, such 
as land, buildings, or investment securi- 
ties: such notes are not acceptable for 
rediscount. 



Proper Use of Credit 

We cannot go on multiplying credits 
without ill results. Credit must be 
used only to put the physical agencies 
of production into effective use. Pro- 
duction must keep pace with credit ex- 
pansion. If the industrial equipment 
of the country is not working to full 
capacity; if land is standing untilled 
for lack of labor while labor is unem- 
ployed; if cattle are dying in one part 
of the country for lack of feed while 
in another section there is food going 
to waste; or wherever production may 
be increased by use of agencies now 
idle, then credit may be profitably em- 
ployed. But when all the physical 
agencies of production are already in 
full use, the attempt to use more credit 
brings inflation and drives up prices. 

Largely because of the constant ex- 
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pansion of credit daring the war, while 
production of goods not directly of use 
in winning the war fell behind, “money" 
is plentiful and its purchasing power 
small. Although we are on a new price 
level and prices will not go back to 
where they were, there will be some 
deflation which will cause prices to des- 
cend, as production catches up here 
and abroad — when we get down to 
producing instead of fighting among 
ourselves. Without hindering produc- 
tion, it is up to the country banker to 
discourage at the source all borrowing 
which is not absolutely necessary. The 
country banker will thus take his im- 
portant part in effecting the slight de- 
flation which is desirable. Most bank- 
ers do not see this. They are afraid 
that they will lose some business if they 
“turn down" the applicant for credit. 
Because of keen competition for coun- 
try bank accounts, city correspondents 
are taking practically any paper the 
country banks send. There is too much 
of this leaning on other banks at this 
time. 

During the war bankers willingly 



gave of their facilities and their time 
to an extent not generally appreciated. 
But a banker cannot ignore his respon- 
sibilities. The Government has been do- 
ing much to encourage thrift, which is 
of great benefit to the banker. Now 
it is for the custodians of credit to con- 
tinue the campaign of education. The 
people must realize that the high cost 
of loafing and the cost of high living 
are more dangerous than the high cost 
of living; that all who take part in the 
creation of economic utilities are pro- 
ducers — the railroad man, the farmer, 
the merchant — one as much as another; 
and that what we all must do now is to 
work and save. Those who save in- 
crease the production equipment of the 
country. As prices fall, as they will 
at least to some extent, the cheap dol- 
lar saved now will be a dollar plus. 

It is for the banker thus to educate 
the people, for he must bring together 
from numerous sources the small sur- 
plus funds upon which he can build a 
credit structure of indispensable service 
to his community and his country. 



A ND now look at the present I It is the intellectual 
part of creation alone that has forgotten its mutual 
love and unity. Here only we see no waters speed- 
ing to rejoin the parent stream. And yet, let man flee as 
fast as he will, he is none the less overtaken, and Nature 
is too strong for him. Observation will show the truth of 
what I say : for the seeker will sooner find earth untouched 
by earth than a single man absolutely divorced from his 
fellows. — Marcus Aurelius. 
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The Women’s Department of a Bank 

u- 



By G. JANE CREEL, Manager Women’s Department, 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis 



W OMEN’S departments in finan- 
cial institutions, while not al- 
together new, are not general, 
yet there is not a department that 
yields better results in proportion to 
the length of time it has been in exis- 
tence. 

The majqrity of women are not fam- 
iliar with banking and its many angles 
and the women’s department where 
they can be counseled, instructed and 
advised, is the logical solution for their 
present inexperience. 

Women are handling more money 
than they were ever known to handle 
before. They are becoming investors, 
managing estates, supervising proper- 
ties, operating industries, branching out 
in every direction in the financial world, 
and they are demanding service, from 
the bank or trust company that bids 
for their patronage. 

Women are buying stocks, bonds, 
foreign exchange, real estate notes and 
all manner of income-producing securi- 
ties — and the beginner in such matters 
must needs be advised. 

To most women the system of finance 
has been regarded as too mysterious to 
even contemplate, consequently all fin- 
ancial matters have been trusted to oth- 
ers, whose knowledge of finance was 
taken for granted; but women are be- 
ginning to recognize the advantage and 
need of personal supervision of their 
affairs. 

Not long since, a customer of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 
which I represent, said to me, “I have 
managed my own affairs ever since my 
husband’s death — have brought up my 
sons to manhood, sent them to college, 
and launched them in business, and I’ve 
not touched one cent of the principal 
of my money.” 



This woman is the exception now, but 
in a few years she will be the rule. 

The Women’s Liberty Loan Commit- 
tee took the first step in the financial 
education of women, and the women’s 
department is following closely in its 
wake, but unless one has personal con- 
tact with this department one cannot 




MRS. C. JANE CREEL 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis,' Mo. 



realize its importance, or how far- 
reaching its possibilities are. 

The woman in charge must be versa- 
tile, tactful, ever on the alert, and 
ready to answer any question put to 
her, whether it be, “What is to-day’s 
quotation on Russian Imperials” or “Is 
there an E in lonesome”? 

The ability to pass from one person 
to another without seeming to dismiss 
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the one and attend the other is an ad- 
vantage, for in spite of the fact that 
people hurry themselves, they resent 
being hurried. 

I find women less exacting than men. 
They think quickly and grasp things 
readily, and never does a thing have 
to be explained to them twice. 

All women are artists — they visual- 
ize. I recall a beautiful little woman, 
speaking the soft tongue of some Latin 
race, who used to come into the trust 
company and who could not write her 
own name, could not sign her own 
check, in spite of a credit to her ac- 
count reaching into five figures. 

I suggested that she should, at least, 
learn to make her signature, explaining 
how it could be done, by making re- 
peated copies of it as written by some 
one else. 

Instantly her face lighted up and 
she said, “O, you mean make picture!” 
That was just it — “make a picture of 
it” — and when a woman once has a 
mental picture of a check, a draft, a 
note, an inheritance tax blank or what 
not, you may be sure she is going to 
make no mistakes in the conduct of her 
banking. 

Judgment is usually the measure of 
training and experience — and when 
women have acquired this training and 
experience, they are going to display a 
soundness of judgment superior to that 
of a great many men. 

But they must be guided and directed 
by one who understands them and is 
interested in them. 

Women come to me for all manner 
of advice and all sorts of information, 
such as: 

Do trade acceptances require revenue 
stamps; how large does an estate have 
to be before a trust company will han- 
dle it; will this bank hold a check for 
me until I can deposit funds to cover 
it; what is the penalty for overdraw- 
ing ; what is to-day’s market quota- 
tion on XYZ, and is there likely to be 
a decline; will yon read and witness 
my will; what do you advise for a 
quick and safe investment for the in- 
surance money I'm to receive to-day; 
will you give me quotations on foreign 



money and send some away for me; 
do I pay inheritance tax on a joint sav- 
ings account; which is better, a letter 
of credit or travelers checks; how can 
I borrow money on an estate that is 
not settled ; will you explain these bonds 
to me ; will you open a checking account 
for my son for whom I must take com- 
plete charge; do you advise municipal 
bonds or real estate; how do you ad- 
dress Lloyd George? 

But why go on? You see the woman 
who presides over the women’s depart- 
ment must needs be banker, broker, 
lawyer, amenuensis, critic, etc. Hers is 
an interesting, broadening experience, 
and she must constantly improve her 
wits and resources if she is to be equal 
to her job. 




America Will Not Shirk 

C PEAKING at a farewell dinner 
given to the foreign delegates to 
the recent International Trade Con- 
ference, former Supreme Court Justice 
Charles E. Hughes said: 

Although the mechanism still remains to 
be worked out, the future is still assured, 
because I say this visit shows co-operation 
already has begun. I do not propose to 
enter into controversial matters, but I do 
say it is the spirit of the American people 
to give aid to Europe without sacrificing 
our own institutions. The fact that the 
United States is reluctant to make com- 
mittals regarding unknown matters does not 
mean that it is not ready to discharge any 
known duty. Our response will be imme- 
diate and effective. Unless we can erect a 
temple of international justice we cannot 
build a temple of international trade. 

We stand united with all liberty loving 
peoples for the establishment of such tribu- 
nals as may settle questions that may arise 
between the civilized nations of the world 
by peaceful conciliation. I do not believe 
America has any disposition to shirk her 
duties. Our spirit was manifested by our 
conduct in the great war. Do you suppose 
we entered it to remain forever isolated 
from the rest of the world? We intend to 
maintain American institutions, but will 
always be willing to do our part for the 
maintenance of liberty and the welfare of 
all mankind; and we insist that a contract 
shall be a sacred thing and shall never be 
violated by mere brute force. 
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Tax Record for Savings Banks 



By LEMUEL B. WILMARTH, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Albany Exchange Savings Bank, Albany, N. Y. 



of the most difficult proposi- 
tions arising in the conduct of a 
savings bank is a proper record of state 
and local taxes, paid or unpaid, by 
owners of real estate upon which the 
bank holds a mortgage. 

The system adopted by the writer 



Below is number of mortgage, number 
of ward, between what streets, side of 
street, street number, name of mort- 
gagor, amount of mortgage, rate and 
date when made. On the reverse side 
of the card are two parallel columns 
headed “Taxes” and “Water,” respec- 



DOCAL ASSESSMENTS 


TAXES 


WATER 




1918* 


1919* 




1919 


1920 




1920 


1921 




1921 


1922 




1922 


1923 




1923 


1924 




1924 


1925 




1925 


1926 




1926 


1927 


I 


1927 


1928 



STREET Main 

MORTGAGE NO.. 2046.... 

$ 1,000 6 % 

......... 1918 

WARD NO 10 

BETWEEN. .First and Second.. 

SIDE East 

STREET NO 225 

NAME Richard Roe 



A Handy Form for Keeping Tax Records 



serves the purposes of street index, in- 
spection card and tax record, and in- 
volves a search of the city and county 
tax records once each year in each in- 
stance where tax receipts have not been 
presented at the bank for inspection. In 
this manner a tax sale may be fore- 
stalled and much worry and inconven- 
ience avoided. 

The card used is of stock size, 8 by 6 
inches with name of street at the top. 



tively and containing year dates from 
1918 to 1927 in the first column and 
from 1919 to 1928 in the second. When 
these dates are checked, taxes are paid. 

The card shown above will illus- 
trate the various uses to which it may 
be put, and it is the sincere desire of 
the writer that others may reap as 
much benefit from this system as he has 
done. 
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A Model Statement Blank 



A MODEL statement blank for cor- 
porations is shown herewith. This 
form, which was prepared after a great 
deal of study by John N. Eaton, credit 
manager of the Merchants National 
Bank of Boston, has been adopted by 
several important Boston banks and is 
likely to come into more general use. 



The information called for in this 
form complies with recommendations 
of the American Bankers Association 
and the Federal Reserve Banks, who 
desire that a uniform statement be used 
by the borrowing clients of all banks 
and trust companies. 

Many statement blanks call for more 



To THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 

FOR TO FURFOEK or FRQPCBIMO CREDIT WITH YOU ON OUR NEGOTIABLE PATER OB OTHERWISE, WB FURNISH THE FOLLOWING U A TRUE AN® 
ACCURATE STATEMENT or OUR FINANCIAL CONDITION O N I t AB FEB INVENTORY OF IB 



ASSETS I LIABILITIES 









— J 




— 

NOTES PAYABLE roa ■aaca.att.a ...... 

NOTES PAYABLE, rntcrwi 


























— 


NOTES PAYABLE, aacvaaa. now — ntnsi a . a • 




— 
















MERCHANDISE 






















ACCOUNTS PAY ABLE r«4 • • • 










DEPOSITS OF MONEY »T ornrja a* una. 










LIBERTY BONDS . 

OTHER QUICKLY MARKETABLE INVESTMENTS rr.au > 






























INTEREST ON RONDS Ml in mu** a ■ a • 




































TOTAL QUICK ASSETS 

LAND AND BUILDINOS: 

toot TiLci (arras *jrr aomiaa t* uhiutib) 

Ituawuuin E. .. J 










TOTAL QUICK LIABILITIES 

BONDED DEBT: 

un a*ra ara 




































MORTGAGE DEBT DUE . • •§•••##• 










OOOD WILL 

PATENTS, TRADE MARKS. COPYRIGHTS. Bte. . . 

PREPAID EXPENSES 










ACCRUED TA XF-S. i^canto aaaaara roa n«o«a am 


_ 
















TOTAL LIABILITIES 










NOTES AND ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE or omcaaa. 
NOTES AND ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE or coaraouap 
INVESTMENTS — rrwuii 






— 




CAPITAL acraoaiiaa nacaa a*ra 
















% 




































— 












OTHER ASSETS 








SURPLUS 


















PROFIT AND LOSS (caamaaa raoma) . • • . 










TOTAL 


n i 


TOTAL 


= 


L_ 


— 


_ 



VALUE OF MERCHANDISE PURCHASED FOR NEXT SEASON'S BUSINESS 
AND NOT INCLUDED IN ABOVE ASSETS OR LIABILITIES . 
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details than this one, but it is felt that 
this covers most of the essential points 
and it has been made as simple as pos- 
sible. 

In Mr. Eaton’s statement form pro- 
vision is made for stating how the mer- 
chandise is valued, and the arrange- 
ment made for carrying out in the last 
column simply the total merchandise 
makes the figures easier to analyze. 

As practically all corporations now 
have Liberty bond holdings, a definite 
space is assigned for that item rather 



than have them included among securi- 
ties or other assets. An item of “Other 
Quickly Marketable Investments” defi- 
nitely sets aside any investments other 
than Liberty bonds, and is likely to 
clearly describe their value as quick 
assets. 

In this statement a specific place is 
given for “Reserve, for Income and 
Excess Profits Taxes” which, while they 
are not included among current liabili- 
ties are included in total liabilities. 
There is some prejudice against includ- 
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ing this item among quick liabilities, 
but this item placed where it appears 
on this statement should be sufficiently 
definite to satisfy everybody. 

One very important provision of this 
statement is “ Value of Merchandise 
Purchased for Next Season’s Business 
and Not Included in Above Assets or 
Liabilities.” With many concerns this 
is an important matter. With shoe 
manufacturers it is particularly so. 
The majority of shoe manufacturers 
close their books at the end of a sea- 
son’s run and have in many cases large 
quantities of merchandise which have 
been purchased for the next season's 



run which are not included among their 
assets, and the money owed for this 
new merchandise is not included among 
the liabilities. This is the customary 
way for a shoe manufacturer to handle 
his accounts. Many bankers, however, 
are entirely ignorant of this important 
point. 

Provision is particularly made in the 
important matter of outside means of 
endorsers on notes and the liabilities 
of endorsers. 

Mr. Eaton, in devising his form of 
statement, has aimed to eliminate all 
unnecessary details, yet covering all 
essential points. 



Bank Messengers in Livery 



By H. B. CURRY * 



The following article on the imposing 
porters and messengers that adorn the 
lobbies of London’s banks is reprinted by 
permission from the “New York Evening 
Post” in the belief that It will prove in- 
teresting to American bankers. — Editor. 

W HAT is the solution of the bond- 
theft evil which has cost Wall 
7 Street banking and brokerage 
houses upward of $1,000,000 in stolen 
securities within recent weeks? Why 
do bank messengers — to use a well-worn 
phrase — go wrong? 

Something must be radically wrong 
with a delivery system in which there 
have been lately so many leaks, and 
when the cost has to be counted in seven 
figures it is time to talk about reform. 
One reform already has been intro- 
duced at the instigation of the surety 
companies which underwrite bankers 
and brokers against such losses. Hence- 
forth messengers carrying large sums 



of money or negotiable securities are 
required to go accompanied by an armed 
guard. This may be, and probably is, 
only the forerunner of other changes — 
not the least of which may be the re- 
habilitation of the silk hat to a place 
of dignity and importance in the finan- 
cial district. In the past it was the 
bank president who always had first call 
on the tile, but if that badge of distinc- 
tion were now to be transferred to the 
head of the bank messenger there would 
at least be good precedent for the shift. 
London, less given to the use of armed 
guards for bank messengers, has tried 
the tile and found it effective. 

Because it is well nigh impossible 
even to think evil, much less to commit 
crime, beneath a silk hat’s halo, Lon- 
don financiers have adopted it as one of 
many precautions to assure the safety 
of stocks and bonds in the hands of 
messengers. The London bank messen- 
ger must wear a silk hat — a new and 
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shiny creation purveyed by a noted hat- 
ter and paid for by the bank. 

How much of the million dollars 
abandoned, “mislaid” or actually stolen 
by messengers in Wall Street recently 
would have been saved if Bennie or 
Mike or Jimmie or Jake had each up- 
held a silk hat and a sense of responsi- 
bility? Of course, one would scarcely 
like to be the very first messenger boy 
that would plunge into Broad or Nas- 
sau Street crowds “wid a silk lid on his 
nut.” “Things” might happen. 

But where the practice, as in London, 
is familiar custom, it must contribute 
its share of wholesome restraint, espe- 
cially because it is supplemented al- 
ways with a suit of rich, expensive liv- 
ery. In these times of psychological 
tests and psychological analysis, the 
truth cannot be ignored that there is 
more than empty sentiment in the break- 
ing of a cashiered officer’s sword, in 
the stripping of buttons from the breast 
of a criminal soldier, in the time-hon- 
ored warning to policemen or recruits 
that they must not disgrace their uni- 
form. 

Messengers Imbued With Proud Aus- 
terity. 

Carefully attuned in style and color, 
the London messenger’s livery is de- 
signed to maintain the wearer’s dignity 
— even to imbue him somewhat with a 
proud austerity. According to Hoyle it 
is a “plain livery of brown, blue or 
black superfine (broadcloth) cut in the 
style of an ordinary frock, or as a 
coatee, with gilt crest buttons, an or- 
dinary roll or step-collar vest and plain 
trousers.” The material is always 
broadcloth of superior weaves. 

Messengers who serve The Mercan- 
tile Bank of India in Gracechurch 
Street wear, for example, a brown liv- 
ery — by way of suggestion, as is sur- 
mised by the bank’s New York repre- 
sentative, Richard A. Edlundh, that the 
East Indian often wears brown and not 
much else. 

And the Bank of England decks out 
its messengers with the gayest of all 
bank liveries. They disport garments 
of a crushed strawberry color set off by 



scarlet facings and gilt buttons. Their 
black silk hats are adorned with dark 
gold bands and with cockades as well. 
Not that The Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street can be charged with an incon- 
gruous frivolity, but so many genera- 
tions of serious Britons in The City 
have associated “the Bank” with this 
blythesome costume that it’s now too 
late to change the fashion; especially 
as the livery when adopted, 200 years 
ago or more, was that of the royal 
household servants — in deference to the 
close alliance then existent between the 
throne and its chief fiscal agent. 

It is clearly improbable that any ur- 
ban Robin Hood would have the cour- 
age, or the heart, to “hold up” the im- 
pressively picturesque messenger from 
England’s premier bank. But even 
were his sartorial guardians reduced to 
a blue serge suit with a straw hat and 
a sport collar, the English messenger 
would doubtless prove trustworthy. For 
elaborate care is exercised by his em- 
ployers to engage only such men as will 
not discredit their official uniform. 

The bank messenger abroad is never 
a boy nor a mere youth. He is com- 
monly a veteran soldier or sailor who 
has retired after fifteen or twenty years 
of unsullied service. That his honor- 
able discharge was merited the bank 
takes care to ascertain. He will seldom 
be less than thirty-five years old — often 
much older. 

Modest Salaries. 

His salary is modest for his age, but 
it is not his sole source of income. As 
Mr. Edlundh recalls pre-war conditions 
— which may well have changed for the 
better — the messenger receives $15 to 
$20 a week in actual wages. But 
though he would never demean him- 
self by accepting tips for official ser- 
vice, he is not above the earning of 
gratuities from the bank staff or the 
bank patrons in case he goes on unoffi- 
cial errands. 

Then, as another link in the chain of 
checks upon his possible misconduct, 
he receives no inconsiderable part of 
his revenue at intervals far apart and 
from sources upon which he has no le- 
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gal claim. At Christmas he is sure to 
receive in gifts at least $50. And once 
a year also he will share with the other 
bank employees in the bonus which his 
institution is virtually certain to distri- 
bute. It will range from 10 to 20 per 
cent, of his annual wage and thus 
amount to $100 or more. Provided al- 
ways that his conduct, in the interim, 
has been as spotless as that of Madame 
Caesar. 

The bank not only provides a mes- 
senger with working clothes, including 
hats and shoes and overcoats, but it 
cares for him should he be ill; it en- 
ables him, if necessary, to take recu- 
perative j ourneys ; it assists him through 
domestic crises ; it gives employment 
often to members of his family; and 
when at last he becomes too old or too 
ill for service, it grants him a life pen- 
sion. 

Thanks to his rich and influential pa- 
tron, the messenger acquires a life em- 
ployment, wherein, shielded from many 
ills that confront the restless worker, a 
man of steady habits and modest ambi- 
tion may find no little content. Only 
the dissolution of the Empire, only 
the incredible failure of Britannia to 
supervise the waves, could jolt him 
from his job. 

Furthermore, as a veteran soldier or 
sailor, he also receives his pension from 
the Government. This regular allow- 
ance, which would, of course, be for- 
feited should he commit a crime, not 
only increases his income but also adds 
another signboard that keeps him to 
the right. 

Indeed, the London bank messenger 
« surprisingly hedged about, for an 
employee of humble position, with in- 
centives to be honest. The ordinary 
messenger in Wall Street has little or 
no past record to be investigated, no 
previous and rigid training in disci- 
pline, no current income exoept his 
wages, no assured income whatever, no 
present pension to forfeit, no prospec- 
tive pension to endanger, no important 
and regular gratuities to lose. Lacking 
all guarantees of future employment 
and receiving only such gifts from “the 
firm” as good times may warrant, he 



is merely “playing in luck” if his em- 
ployers are willing to assist him, should 
he encounter illness or misfortune. 

Differences in American and Eng- 
lish Customs. 

His London brother, on the other 
hand, will hesitate when tempted. 
Should he succumb, he not only wrecks 
his military record and overturns the 
“character” he has long and laborious- 
ly built up, but he sacrifices his well 
nigh certain prospects for an easy, com- 
fortable, respectable future, protected, 
so far as human life can be protected 
against harsh frowns of fate. 

Because of the difference between 
the methods followed respectively by 
the British and the American stock- 
broker in settling for purchased securi- 
ties, most of the daily transfers of 
stocks, bonds or money in financial 
London are in the hands of the bank 
messengers. Inasmuch as the London 
broker settles his stock and bond trans- 
fers every “fortnight,” and not daily, 
the interchange of securities between 
brokers on “settlement day” becomes a 
task too formidable for regular mes- 
sengers unaided. Once every two 
weeks, accordingly, nearly all the 
broker’s staff, but especially his junior 
clerks, enlist as messengers pro tem- 
pore. And such clerks customarily are 
young men of good family. They have 
provided satisfactory proofs as to their 
past, and they entertain settled ambi- 
tion to enjoy the promotion and the 
fairly assured careers which good con- 
duct will secure. This type of mes- 
senger never comes back to the office 
with the mournful explanation that two 
strangers held him up on the twenty- 
third floor and relieved him of shares 
and debentures worth some £7,000. 
And not because a “twenty-third floor” 
in Britain would sound like “high fi- 
nance.” 

When the London broker or banker 
requires an additional messenger tem- 
porarily for carrying securities, appeal 
is made to one of two “corps.” This 
concern will not provide an ordinary 
messenger boy such as the A. D. T. 
efinivslents who take parcels or deliver 
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invitations. The corps will be either 
The Corps of Commissionaires or The 
Veteran's Corps, and their agents will 
be also former soldiers or sailors dis- 
tinguished by rich livery. 

In all cases, moreover, the London 
banker and the “corps" that tempor- 
arily serves him will avail themselves, 
as a final precaution, of the one resort 
upon which the New York broker bases 
all his hopes of safety — that is, the 
messenger’s honesty will be guaranteed, 
to a limited extent, by a bonding com- 
pany. 

But the million dollars lost recently 
through defects in the Wall Street mes- 
senger system will not all be recovered. 
No small proportion will be lost whether 
by brokers, bankers or bonding com- 
panies. And the success of the London 
system in assuring a practical guaran- 
tee against such losses is at least sug- 
gestive, even though many concessions 
must be made by any reformer to in- 
herent differences between the two fi- 
nancial centres. 

No Losses Through Dishonesty. 

London, in any event, has solved the 
problem well. During the twenty years 
of his banking career Mr, Edlundh 
had never known, so far as he could re- 
call, any losses in “The City" because 
of dishonesty on the part of the regular 
messenger men, whether they were 
clerks or men in livery. Neither could 
he remember any “hold-ups" whereby 
such messengers were robbed. Indeed, 
so little apprehension of such excite- 
ment is felt in Lombard or in Princes 
Street that a youthful clerk may now 
and then be seen carrying with one 
hand a roll of shares as openly as if he 
held a copy of the Times. 

By methods very similar to those 
pursued in London, Paris has gained a 
like immunity from the loss of securi- 
ties entrusted to messengers. Accord- 
ing to Marcel Felsenberg, who repre- 
sents here the Credit Lyonnais — that 
great institution which, ranking next to 
The Bank of France, sent 30,000 em- 
ployees to the war — even the Parisian 
Apaches, during their spectacular raids 



some years ago, never assaulted, as he 
believed, any person conveying valu- 
ables through the financial quarter; but 
restricted their attacks to cashiers, tel- 
lers or other officials more visibly adja- 
cent to hypnotic piles of gold. 

In Gay Paris. 

In Paris, as in London, deliveries of 
stocks and bonds from brokers’ offices 
are made by brokers’ clerks. In Paris 
as well nearly all bank messengers are 
army or navy veterans allied to the 
banks, through various ties, as perman- 
ent, if lowly, members of the staff. 

But the gayety of the French capital 
extends to its bank messengers. Their 
possible esprit is not depressed with 
sombre liveries. They wear, as a rule, 
some cheerful uniform which, if it does 
not exactly include a laced coat, sug- 
gestive of duels and romance, is very 
often crowned with a gallant cocked 
hat. 

And, besides, the French bank mes- 
senger retains perpetual youth, if one 
may trust his title. He may have other 
duties in connection with his messenger 
service, but never is he accounted so 
mature as to deserve the name of junior 
clerk. Always he remains a “boy.” 
Not an office boy in the American sense, 
for such young aids are “pages" ’round 
about the Bourse. But despite his 
glowing livery, his military service, and 
very probably his veteran’s pension, the 
messenger— to use the title loosely — 
will answer to the call “garcon/" He 
may be a gar con de bureau, which is a 
sort of office boy ; or a garcon payeur or 
garcon de caisse, whose tasks have some 
association with payments; or a garcon 
recettes, more interested in receipts, 
etc., but he’s garcon to the last. 

Yet, whether boy or man officially, 
the carrier of stocks and bonds in Paris 
is a mature employee with a tested char- 
acter and a secure position, who dresses 
like a real official and feels his own im- 
portance. For the personage who 
bears a cocked hat and a due sense of 
many permanent advantages connected 
with said hat is not likely to be vam- 
pired by ciphers on a bond. 
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The Banker’s Opportunity in Promoting 
the Celebration of Thrift Day — 
January 17 



By P. H. JEWETT, of the Staff of Collins Publicity Service, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 



ANUARY 17 is the date that has 
been agreed upon for the celebra- 
tion of Thrift Day. Two reasons 
have governed this choice: First, it is 

the anniversary of the birth of the great 
American apostle of thrift — Benjamin 
Franklin; second, it comes at a time of 
the year when the average man realizes, 
if ever, the value of thrift. 

The individual who has entered too 
heartily into the extravagance of the 
holidays has his inevitable moment of 
reaction that follows the payment of 
his December bills. If they are still 
unpaid he is brought face to face with 
the realization of how much happier he 
would have been if he had used enough 
foresight to have provided for them. 
In any case, he's as near broke as he's 
likely to be at any time during the 
year. 

And yet the habit of thrift is unpopu- 
lar with many. Perhaps it has been 
overdone in the past. It is more likely 
that most people have the wrong idea 
of what thrift really is. They have con- 
fused it with miserliness and other 
forms of narrow-mindedness and little- 
ness. They do not yet appreciate that 
thrift may be practiced in wise spend- 
ing as much as in wise saving. 

THE BANKER^ PART IN THRIFT DAY 

It is well worth while for the banker 
as one of the recognized guardians of 
the country's wealth to accept whole- 
heartedly the celebration of Thrift Day 
and help to educate his clientele to an 
understanding of the true meaning of 
the word by suggesting to them the 

78 * 



various forms that their observance of 
the day may take and the motives that 
should actuate its observance. 

Those of us who were convinced that 
man is at heart a selfish animal follow- 
ing instinctively and often exclusively 
the path of his own interests, must have 
felt ourselves convicted of pessimism by 
the almost universal response to the 
Government's appeal to save and win 
the war. The subscriptions to Liberty 
Bonds and the purchase of War Sav- 
ings Stamps exceeded the expectation of 
the most sanguine advocates. Thai, 
with the signing of the armistice, came 
the almost immediate reaction. The 
sale of Thrift Stamps for the entire 
year of 1919 will perhaps be below that 
of any one month of 1918. And the 
brokers who are advertising their will- 
ingness to purchase stamps and bonds 
are often hard put to it to obtain cash 
enough to take care of their many cus- 
tomers. 

In other words, men will save for the 
country when they will not save for 
themselves and their families. It is all 
a question of the relative strength of 
the motive to save and the incentive to 
spend. But with the wage-earners mak- 
ing more than they have ever made be- 
fore, and in many cases literally not 
knowing what to do with their money, it 
is incumbent on everyone who is in a 
position to make his influence felt to 
supply the motives, to offer the facili- 
ties and to advance every available in- 
centive that will urge people to con- 
tinue saving. Thrift Day furnishes an 
excellent fulcrum with which to start 
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the movement. It is as much the bank- 
er's duty as it is to his self-interest to 
use it. 

TEACHING OF THRIFT A NECESSITY 

Anyone with eyes to see and the abil- 
ity to think must realize that never was 
the teaching of thrift so necessary in 
this country as it is to-day. With 
prices higher than ever within the 
memory of any but our oldest inhabit- 
ants, the general purchasing of useless 
luxuries is greater than ever before. 
People will pay anything for anything. 
Trade reports from all parts of the 
country agree that the demand for fur 
coats, pleasure cars, expensive jewelry, 
costly bric-a-brac and a thousand and 
one miscellaneous articles which can- 
not possibly be conceived of as neces- 
sities, greatly exceeds the available sup- 
ply. It is a matter of psychology 
rather than economics; it may be reac- 
tion from war-time tension, but it is 
obvious that habits of prudence, fore- 
sight and thrift have been thrown to 
the wind. 

It is useless to resort to platitudes, to 
quote the maxims of Benjamin Franklin 
and Samuel Smiles, or to tell people 
what will happen to them if they don't 
save. They are in no mood to listen. 
They are not concerned with the future, 
for they are having a fine time in the 
present. Half of that pleasure comes 
from the fact that they know they are 
taking chances and postponing the day 
of reckoning. And yet these are the 
same people who denied themselves 
during the four years of war. And they 
are still ready to do it again when they 
know that it’s for the good of the Na- 
tion. 

Yet their thrift means more to the 
Nation to-day than it does to them. 
There is no cause so potent in keeping 
up the high cost of living as this uni- 
versal willingness to spend so long as 
there is a cent left. It is the vicious 
circle — the worker demands an increase 
in salary, spends his increase on non- 
essential luxuries, finds that he is worse 
off than he was in the first place, de- 
mands a further increase, and so on in- 
definitely, while his employer passes 



each advance on to the public, which 
bears the burden in the high price it 
pays for the commodity on which he 
works. Already the deprivation which 
must come from the shortage of coal is 
being welcomed in many quarters as 
strong medicine which may yet cure the 
patient — if it doesn’t kill him. Sound 
economic thinkers have advocated that 
the best thing that could happen in the 
cloak and suit industry, for instance, 
would be to suspend all operations for 
sixty days. We would probably find 
rags to cover us in the meantime, and it 
is believed that sixty days of unemploy- 
ment might check expenditures and re- 
store the workers to temporary sanity. 

We suffered less from the war than 
any other combatant nation, but the 
chances are that it will take us longer 
to recover. Our thrift is not ingrained 
as it is in the European nations — it is 
an artificial product, an acquired art. 

The banker who allows Thrift Day 
to pass without making an effort to 
bring it to the attention of his clients 
has missed the best opportunity to serve 
his own interests that will occur until 
the day arrives again. There are many 
things he can do — he may display post- 
ers announcing the day and its plan and 
purpose; he may enlist the support of 
the local newspapers ; he may bring it- 
to the attention of the clergy in his 
town and to the attention of the school' 
authorities, or he may make it the sub- 
ject of a letter to his present and pros- 
pective depositors. 

There are a few obvious precautions: 
He should not attempt to tie up the 
spirit of Thrift Day exclusively to the 
saving of money, neither should he 
preach the old, familiar platitudes 
which previous thrift campaigns have, 
worn threadbare. He will stand the* 
best chance of success if he restricts; 
himself to the broadest treatment of the- 
subject — thrift in the saving of effort,, 
the saving of health, foresight in pur- 
chasing, the avoidance of needless ex- 
penditures and the refusal to pay in- 
flated prices for useless commodities be- 
cause of the effect that such extrava- 
gance is bound to have on high prices* 
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the general cost of living and the wel- 
fare of the country as a whole. 

PROGRAMME FOR THRIFT WEEK 

In this connection the banker can 
have no better ally than the Thrift 
Week inaugurated by the Y. M. C. A. 
The observance of this week provides 
a fitting setting for the observation of 
the day itself. The programme for 
Thrift Week is briefly as follows: 

Beginning with January 17, Benja- 
min Franklin’s birthday, comes the Na- 
tional Thrift Day hitherto observed on 
February 3. Its observance is to in- 
augurate the National Thrift Week. 
Then comes the ‘'Share with Others 
Day,” Sunday, January 18, a day 
which suggests a theme for everyone’s 
thoughts, and especially designed to 
furnish the subject of sermons, Sunday 
school talks and the like. Monday, 
January 19, is to be ‘‘National Life In- 
surance Day,” emphasizing the impor- 
tance of protecting our loved ones with 
insurance. Tuesday, January 20, is to 
be “Own Your Own Home Day,” and 
furnishes a chance to set forth the value 
of this policy in relieving the shortage 
in housing facilities. Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 21, is “Make a Will Day,” a plan 
for increasing future contentment. 
Thursday, January 22, is “Thrift in In- 
dustry Day,” emphasizing the need for 
factory thrift and the economic value 
of co-operation between labor and capi- 
tal. Friday, January 23, is “Family 
Budget Day,” the time for inaugurating 
the budget plan of operation in per- 
sonal or family finances. The week 
closes with “Pay Your Bills Promptly 
Day,” which is expected to bring home 
to everybody the moral obligation of 
prompt payment of debts. 

It is obvious that the observance of 
any one of these days is going to have 
a good effect on the banker’s business. 
Banks which extend trust facilities 
should be particularly active in making 
known what they have to offer. In 
formulating plans for home building 
and family budgets, the bank can be 
particularly useful. 



A BANK ACCOUNT A PRACTICAL EVIDENCE 
OF THRIFT 

But in the last analysis thrift will 
always mean for the great majority of 
the people the opening or the extension 
of bank accounts. It is inevitable that 
there will be a rapid increase in such 
accounts after January 17. Whether 
that increase is to be continuous and 
systematic, or whether it is to become 
merely spasmodic and its effects are to 
disappear within a few months, depends 
upon the initiative, vision and enterprise 
of the bankers themselves. 

PUSH NATIONAL THRIFT 
WEEK— CAPITALIZE NATIONAL 
THRIFT DAY. 




Relations of Employer and 
Employee 

ID ECENTLY the United States has 
had as a visitor Lord Leverhulme, 
one of the largest employers of labor 
in Great Britain. Speaking at Boston 
of the relations between employers and 
employees, Lord Leverhulme said: 

I am convinced of this: If we can bring 
the capitalist and the workingman together 
in some form of partnership then we have 
gone not only a long way to make satisfied 
workingmen, and to produce the best type 
of men and women, but to relieve our own 
shoulders of the burden of embarrassment 
which we now carry. 

And we want relief. I venture to say 
that the heads of business today have a 
greater load to carry, a greater responsi- 
bility, than ever it was intended that human 
beings should, single-handed, be called on 
to carry. And the only relief we will get is 
from our own staff. 

What the workman wants, both in Amer- 
ica and England, is a feeling of equality; 
that he, in his place, is doing his share, and 
is as important in the business in his own 
way as the president of the company, and 
that he occupies as honored and honorable 
a position. 

When you come to people who are apa- 
thetic, no strikes, no industrial unrest, hut 
the slumber of lethargy, the end of that 
nation is not very far off. 

We rejoice, every one of us — we ought to 
—that the American and British workman 
wants a greater share in life, a greater share 
for his wife and children. 

What is the most valuable asset in busi- 
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ness today? It is good will. We may not 
be able to call it a tangible asset, but take 
the good will away from any business in 
the United States and you have taken the 
profit away. 

The healthiest sign you have in your coun- 
try today, and that we have in ours, is in- 
dustrial unrest. Industrial unrest simply 
proves you raised the level of the workman. 
He is on a high peak, and he sees other 
higher peaks beyond. 

So it will go on indefinitely. There will 
be no saturation point in a healthy com- 
munity at which any of us say, “We have 
had enough, we don’t want more.” 

If this was a channel thaj led the worker 



to industrial unrest without the possibility 
of satisfying him, it would be hopeless. It 
is not. Under co-partnership he will feel 
with the president of the company, when 
he sees the figures of the company, that his 
channel for development is to increase the 
business, increase the output and reduce 
the cost. He will go on every year seeing 
new vistas, new mountain peaks to scale. 
And the country that owns such a man, full 
of industrial unrest, far from being to be 
pitied, is to be congratulated. And the 
nation that produces men of this type is a 
nation that can be proud of its past, enjoy 
its present and look forward without fear 
to its future. 
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First Annual Board Meeting American 
Acceptance Council 



TP HE first annual meeting of the 
board of representatives of the 
American Acceptance Council, 111 
Broadway, New York, was held De- 
cember 4. The officers were re-elected. 
There were few changes in the execu- 
tive committee. Officers and members 
are now as follows: 

President, Lewis E. Pierson, chair- 
man of the board, Irving National 
Bank, New York City; vice-president, 
Arthur Reynolds, vice-president Conti- 
nental & Commercial National Bank, 
Chicago; secretary, Jerome Thralls, 
secretary-treasurer, Discount Corpora- 
tion of New York, New York City; 
treasurer, Percy H. Johnston, vice- 
president, Chemical National Bank, 
New York City; executive secretary, 
Robert H. Bean. 

Executive Committee — C h a i r m a n, 
Paul M. Warburg, New York City; 
first vice-chairman, Daniel G. Wing, 
president, First National Bank, Boston; 
second vice-chairman, Fred I. Kent, 
vice-president, Bankers Trust Co., New 
York City. 

Members — John Bolinger, vice-presi- 



dent, National Shawmut Bank, Boston; 
Thatcher M. Brown, Brown Brothers 
& Co., New York City; Henry Burden, 
chairman finance committee. National 
Canners’ Association, Cazenovia, N. Y. ; 
E. W. Decker, president. Northwestern 
National Bank, Minneapolis; Charles 
W. Dupuis, vice-president. Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Cincinnati; Randall N. 
Durfee, chairman Cotton Buying Com- 
mittee, National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, Fall River, Mass.; For- 
rest Ferguson, Furguson-McKinney 
Manufacturing Co., St. Louis; Herbert 
C. Freeman, Touche, Niven & Co., New 
York City; Morton H. Fry, Bernhard, 
Scholle & Co., New York City; John 
H. Fulton, executive manager. National 
City Bank, New York City; P. W. Goe- 
bel, president, Commercial National 
Bank, Kansas City, Mo.; Dr. J. T. 
Holdsworth, vice-president, Bank of 
Pittsburgh, N. A., Pittsburgh; Kenneth 
R. Hooker, president, Putnam-Hooker 
Co., Cincinnati; Percy H. Johnston, 
vice-president, Chemical National Bank, 
New York City ; Archibald Kains, presi- 
dent, American Foreign Banking Cor- 
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poration, New York City; D. F. Kelly, 
Mandel Bros., Chicago; William A. 
Law, president, First National Bank, 
Philadelphia; J. T. McCarthy, treas- 
urer, Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., Hous- 
ton, Texas; A. L. Mills, president, First 
National Bank, Portland, Ore.; W. M. 
Nones, president, Norma Co. of Amer- 
ica, New York City; Lewis E. Pierson, 
chairman of the board, Irving National 
Bank, New York City; W. H. Porter, 
J. P. Morgan & Co., New York City; 
Arthur Reynolds, vice-president, Conti- 
nental & Commercial National Bank, 
Chicago; John Rosseter, Sperry Flour 
Mills Co., San Francisco; John E. Ro- 
vensky, vice-president, National Bank 
of Commerce, New York City; Oliver 
J. Sands, president, American National 
Bank, Richmond, Va. ; Jerome Thralls, 
secretary-treasurer. Discount Corpora- 
tion of New York, New York City; 
Melvin A. Traylor, president, First 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago; J. H. 
Tregoe, secretary-treasurer, National 
Association of Credit Men, New York 
City; Festus J. Wade, president, Mer- 
cantile Trust Co., St. Louis; David C. 
Wills, chairman, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Cleveland; George Woodruff, president, 
First National Bank, Joliet, 111. 

In making his report as chairman of 
the Executive Committee, Paul M. War- 
burg characterized the call loan to- 
gether with the treasury certificate, as 
the two most serious obstacles to the 
bankers’ acceptance attaining a position 
as the most desirable asset among the 
so-called secondary reserves of banks. 

On this subject Mr. Warburg said 
in part: 

“As long as this system continues, as 
long as banks all over the country dump 
their idle funds upon the Stock Ex- 
change, treating these Stock Exchange 
loans and New York balances invested 
therein as their quickest and most im- 
portant secondary reserve, just so long 
is the Stock Exchange in an unsound 
condition, and just so long will it he 
impossible to secure for our country 
the benefits of a wide discount market 
and effective bank rates. 

“At present our gold position is well 
protected by a trade balance phenom- 



enally in our favor. In the long run, 
however, our country will not be able 
safely to accomplish its new task as 
world banker without the protection of 
an effective discount rate regulating a 
wide discount market.” 

Discussing the changes that should 
be made with respect to Stock Ex- 
change loans on call, Mr. Warburg 
says: 

“The call money market ought to be 
based primarily on prime bilis thet can 
quickly be turned into cash balances 
while the bulk of undigested stocks and 
bonds ought to be carried by time loans 
rather than call loans. As a matter of 
fact many of these call loans are call- 
able only in name. Inasmuch as they 
are carried by loans that are actually 
subject to call, they are a source of 
unrest and danger.” 

In line with the position taken by 
Mr. Warburg in his report a resolution 
was adopted by the Board of Repre- 
sentatives as follows: 

Whereas, The present method 
of daily Stock Exchange settle- 
ments, with its dominating and 
often unsettling effect on the call 
money market, influences adverse- 
ly the development of a wide and 
healthy discount market in the 
United States; 

Resolved, That the chairman of 
the Executive Committee be auth- 
orized to appoint a committee con- 
sisting of members of the Execu- 
tive Committee and other individ- 
uals to study the advisability and 
ways and means of modifying the 
present system of settlements on 
the New York Stock Exchange and 
substituting therefor some system 
of periodical settlement, with 
power to take such steps as may 
seem advisable in the case. 

In his report as executive secretary, 
Robert H. Bean said that since its re- 
organization in January, 1919, the act- 
ive membership of the Council has 
practically doubled. The organization 
of local associations of the Council is 
now proceeding actively in various 
cities. The Cleveland Association was 
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organized on December 8 as a depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce of 
that city. Active membership of the 
Council comes from the following cities : 
Baltimore, 2 ; Boston, 8 ; Brooklyn, 1 ; 
Buffalo, 1 ; Cazenovia, N. Y., 1 ; Chi- 
cago, 6; Cincinnati, 3; Cleveland, 6; 
Detroit, 2; Fall River, Mass., 1; Fres- 
no, Calif., 1 ; Houston, Texas, 3 ; In- 
dianapolis, 1; Joliet, 111., 1; Jackson, 
Mich., 1 ; Lexington, Ky., 1 ; Minneapo- 
lis, 4; Mishawaka, Ind., 1 ; Newark, N. 
J., 1 ; New Haven, Conn., 1 ; New York 
City, 89; New Orleans, 5; Orange, N. 
J., 1 ; Philadelphia, 6 ; Pittsburgh, 3 ; 
Portland, Ore., 4 ; Rochester, N. Y., 1 ; 
Richmond, Va., 3; San Francisco, 10; 
St. Louis, 8 ; So. Bethlehem, Pa., 1 ; 



Syracuse, 1 ; South Bend, Ind., 1 ; 
Tulsa, Okla., 1 ; Utica, N. Y., 1 ; and 
Worcester, Mass., 1. It is composed of 
86 banks, 31 bankers, 14 national as- 
sociations, 58 commercial houses and 7 
individuals. 




The National Banks of the 
United States 

COME interesting charts have been 
^ prepared by the Comptroller of the 
Currency showing the growth of the 
national banks of the United States as 
expressed by the increase in their re- 




Growth of National Banks 
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sources, deposits and capital ; their 
stability and safety as shown by their 
immunity from failure during the pres- 
ent calendar year; and their prosperity 
as reflected in annual net earnings. 
These charts are presented herewith. 

These charts compare the results 
achieved during the last five and one- 
half years, from January 1, 1914, to 



been thirty times, or 3,000 per cent, 
better than the record for the forty- 
year period prior to 1914; and that for 
the current calendar year there has 
been no failure of any national bank 
in the entire country involving loss to 
depositors. 

The third chart shows that the an- 
nual net earnings of our national banks 




July 1, 1919 (covering the entire period 
of the European War and eight 
months of '‘reconstruction”), with the 
preceding forty years. 

The first chart shows that the re- 
sources of the national banks in the 
United States have had a greater 
growth during the past five and one- 
half years than in the forty years im- 
mediately prior to 1914. 

The second chart demonstrates that 
in the matter of immunity from failure 
the record for the past twenty-two 
months, since January 1, 1918, has 



increased more during the five-year pe- 
riod from July 1, 1914, to July 1, 1919, 
than in the entire forty years prior to 
that time. 

In presenting these charts, the 
Comptroller says: 

It is with genuine pleasure, and some 
pride, that I offer to the banks of the conn- 
try my warm congratulations upon these 
deeply gratifying results which have been 
achieved by their sound management, their 
closer observance of law, their able direc- 
tion and their enterprise during these last 
five and one-half momentous years. 
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T HE present disjointed, lumbering, inharmonious condition 
and the irritation and disapproval so often manifested among 
the sections of the country are mainly due to their lack of knowl- 
edge about one another. There must be found means of tearing 
away these veils of ignorance that prevent the people of each 
region from knowing and appreciating at their real worth the life 
and achievements of other regions. — Florence Fynch Kelly in 
the Yale Review. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 



The following decisions are selected from the most important of the current 
decisions, handed down by State and Federal Courts, passing upon questions of the 
law of banking or negotiable instruments. The word “opinion,” where used, indi- 
cates that the matter following is the opinion written by the court, in whole or in part 



Liability Under Depositors’ 
Guaranty Law Where State 
Bank Takes Out Na- 
tional Charter 

Citizens* National Bank of Broken Arrow 
v. State, Supreme Court of Okla- 
homa, 184 Pac. Rep. 63. 

HE DEPOSITORS’ guaranty 
fund law of Oklahoma levies an 
assessment against all state banks 
of 5 per cent, of the bank’s average 
daily deposits, to provide a fund for 
the security of the depositors in the 
state banks. The statute provides that 
“said assessment shall be paid one-fifth 
during the first year of existence of 
said bank or trust company, and one- 
twentieth during each year thereafter, 
until the total amount of said five per 
centum assessment shall have been 
fully paid. A question arose as to the 
status of a state bank, which took out 
a charter as a national bank and had 
paid all parts of the assessment as they 
matured up to the time of its conver- 
sion into a national bank. The ques- 
tion was whether the bank was liable 
for subsequently maturing parts of the 
assessment, until the entire amount of 
five per centum had been paid in. The 
Attorney General of Oklahoma con- 
tended that the bank was so liable and 
brought an action against the Citizens' 
National Bank of Broken Arrow, suc- 
cessor to the First State Bank of Broken 
Arrow, for $1,975.42, the amount which 
the Attorney General claimed had ac- 
crued against the bank, from the time 
of its change to a national institution 
to the time of the bringing of the action. 

It was decided that, when the bank 
surrended its state charter, liability un- 



der the guaranty law ceased. It was 
liable only for those parts of the assess- 
ment, which matured prior to the date 
of giving up the charter. 

OPINION. 

Action by the State of Oklahoma, on 
the relation of S. P. Freelin, Attorney 
General, against the Citizens’ National 
Bank of Broken Arrow. Judgment for 
plaintiff, and defendant brings error. 
Reversed and remanded, with direction 
to dismiss the action. 

KING, Special Judge. This was an 
action by the state, on the relation of 
the Attorney General, against the Citi- 
zens’ National Bank of Broken Arrow, 
Okl., to recover a balance of $1,975.42 
claimed to be due from it to the bank 
depositors’ guaranty fund, as the suc- 
cessor of the First State Bank of 
Broken Arrow, Okl., on the theory that 
the 5 per cent, assessment, levied by 
the state against all state banks to 
provide this fund for the security of 
depositors in state banks, created a 
present indebtedness, and, notwithstand- 
ing the First State Bank paid all parts 
of this assessment as they matured, up 
to the time it was converted into this 
national bank, still this national bank 
was liable for the whole of this 5 per 
cent, assessment. The trial court, in 
accordance with the previous decision 
of this court, by a divided court in State 
ex rel. West, Attorney General, v. Far- 
mers’ National Bank of Cushing, 47 
Okl. 667, 150 Pac. 212, sustained this 
claim of the state of a present indeb- 
tedness of the full 5 per cent, levy, 
but limited the recovery in this particu- 
lar action to the parts of the assess- 
ment maturing between the time of this 
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conversion and the filing of the peti- 
tion; and the bank appeals. 

While the amount involved in this 
particular case is small, it is stated in 
the briefs and on the argument that 
more than 100 national banks are in a 
similar situation, and the amount in- 
volved to the fund more than $600,000. 
The facts are not disputed, and the 
case turns on the construction of the 
statute creating this fund, section 8, c| 



81, Session Laws 1910-11. 

It is contended by the bank that it 
was liable only for such parts of this 
assessment as matured while it was do- 
ing business as a state bank. It is con- 
tended by the state that this statute 
created a present existing indebtedness 
of 5 per cent, of the average daily de- 
posits of this and every other bank, 
during their continuance in business as 
state banks, and further, by continuing 
to do business under the law, the bank 
assumed and agreed to pay the same— 
a contractual liability. If this is true, 
then this bank, which paid all these ma- 
turing assessments up to the time it 
nationalized, must continue to pay for 
some 15 years these remaining assess- 
ments, during which time neither it, nor 
its depositors, will have any benefit 
from these payments, nor from this 
fund— a plain act of injustice, and 
this on the ground of logic. It may 
be the logic of my Lord Coke. It cer- 
tainly is not the justice of my Lord 
Chancellor, and, when logic and justice 
part company, so much the worse for 
logic. Not that the judge may decide 
cases according to his particular ideas 
of justice, for it must never be for- 
gotten that this is a government of law 
and not of men. No doubt Nero and 
Ivan the Terrible administered justice 
according to their ideas of justice; and 
the Roman or Russian citizen had a 
sportsman's chance of guessing how 
Nero or Ivan would act under partic- 
ular circumstances. But even that 
poor privilege would be denied an Amer- 
ican citizen, for he cannot know in ad- 
vance what particular judge will decide 
his case. Justice, and not logic, is the 
object of the law. The Giver of all 
real law gave us a much better guide to 



the interpretation of the law than all 
the logicians, when he said: “By the 

fruit ye shall know the tree.” It must 
be presumed that the Legislature did 
not intend by this act an actual injus- 
tice. Such a motive should not be light- 
ly attributed to such a body; for the 
law, rightly enacted and rightly inter- 
preted, follows along the moral, rather 
than the logical, lines. 

It is contended that this act made a 
levy in praesenti, a present indebtedness, 
against all the banks operating under 
the law; and, as this bank did business 
for more than a year under this law, it 
is liable for the full 5 per cent, of this 
assessment. Both the premise and the 
conclusion of this proposition are un- 
sound. The parent and the child are 
alike discredited. Let us examine this 
act. It provides (section 8, c. 81, Ses- 
sion Laws 1910-11): 

“There is hereby levied an assessment 
against the capital stock of each and 
every bank and trust company organized 
or existing under the laws of this state, 
for the purpose of creating a depositors’ 
guaranty fund, equal to five per centum 
of its average daily deposits during its 
continuance in business as a banking cor- 
poration.” 

Now does this last clause, “during 
its continuance in business,” refer to 
the “five per centum of its average 
daily deposits,” or to the “assessment”? 
If the fund is to be “equal to five per 
centum of its average daily deposits 
during its continuance in business as a 
banking corporation,” no man can tell 
what the amount of this fund will be 
until every state banks goes out of bus- 
iness or this law is repealed, maybe 
more than 100 years; and unless the 
levy is to be unnecessarily excessive, 
some depositors may have to wait a long 
time for their money, from a very easy 
collector. That this clause does not 
refer to “its average daily deposits 
during its continuance in business” is 
made plain by the next sentence: 

“Said assessment shall be payable one- 
fifth during the first year of existence of 
said bank or trust company, and one- 
twentieth during each year thereafter un- 
til the total amount of said five per cen- 
tum assessment shall have been fully 
paid.” 
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This would be impossible, if the av- 
erage daily deposits of the bank during 
its continuance in business was the bas- 
is for computing the amount of the as- 
sessment. There must be some other 
basis, and it is accordingly given in the 
third sentence, as follows: 

“The average daily deposit of each bank 
during the preceding year prior to the 
passage and approval of this act shall 
be taken as the basis for computing the 
amount of the first payment on the levy 
hereby made.” 

Not the average for the existence of 
the bank. The fourth sentence pro- 
vides : 

“One year after the passage and ap- 
proval of this act, and annually there- 
after, each hank and trust company, do- 
ing business under the laws of this state, 
shall report to the bank commissioner the 
amount of its average daily deposits for 
the preceding year, and, if such deposits 
are in excess of the amount upon which 
the first or subsequent payment of the 
levy hereby made is computed, each bank 
and trust company, having such increased 
deposits, shall immediately pay into the 
depositors’ guaranty fund a sum sufficient 
to pay any deficiency on said first or sub- 
sequent payment, as shown by such in- 
creased deposits, by giving credit to the 
depositors’ guaranty fund and issuing a 
special certificate of deposit, payable to 
the bank commissioner, bearing four per 
centum interest per annum.” 

Evidently using the first year’s aver- 
age as the basis for computing the 
amount of each subsequent payment un- 
til there is an increase, and then using 
that, by the fifth sentence it is pro- 
vided : 

“After the five per centum assessment, 
hereby levied, shall have been fully paid, 
no additional assessment shall be levied 
or collected against the capital stock of 
any bank or trust company, except emer- 
gency assessments, hereinafter provided 
for, to pay the depositors of failed banks, 
and except assessments that may be nec- 
essary by reason of increased deposits 
to maintain such funds at five per cen- 
tum of the aggregate of all deposits in 
such banks and trust companies, doing 
business under the laws of this state.” 

Evidently this statute contemplates 
the raising of this fund in 17 annual 
payments, and when the seventeenth is 
paid in the 5 per cent, fund is paid in, 
or to use the language of the statute, 



“the five per centum assessment hereby 
levied shall have been fully paid/' So 
that it is clear that the basis of compu- 
tation is the preceding year's deposits, 
and not the average daily deposits dur- 
ing the continuance of the bank in bus- 
iness. It is evident, therefore, that 
these words, “during its continuance in 
business as a banking corporation," 
have no reference to the preceding 
clause, “equal to five per centum of its 
average daily deposits." The only other 
part of this sentence to which they 
could possibly refer is the assessment, 
and by reason of the succeeding sen- 
tences of the section a necessary refer- 
ence. So that the meaning of the sen- 
tence is, and its words might properly 
be rearranged to read: 

“There is hereby levied against the cap- 
ital stock of each and every bank and 
trust company, organized or existing un- 
der the laws of this state, an assessment, 
during its continuance in business as a 
banking corporation, for the purpose of 
creating a depositors’ guaranty fund, 
equal to five per centum of its average 
daily deposits.” 

Now, while this first sentence does 
not divide this 5 per centum into annual 
assessments, the succeeding sentences 
plainly do; and the meaning of this 
statute is just as though it was written 
into this first sentence that this 5 per 
centum is divided into 17 different an- 
nual assessments, maturing and payable 
annually, by each and every bank, “dur- 
ing its continuance in business." That 
is, if any of these annual assessments 
was not payable “during its [the 
bank’s] continuance in business,” it was 
not and never could become a liability 
of the bank. Besides, when the bank 
went out of business there was no 
means of ascertaining the amount of 
these future assessments; and it is im- 
possible to pay that which cannot be as- 
certained, and it is not fair to attribute 
this to the Legislature as an oversight. 
Unless this is the meaning of this sta- 
tute, the words “during its continuance 
in business" have no meaning. The 
object of the law was to secure the 
payment of current deposits, not de- 
posits existing at the time of the com- 
pleted payment of this 5 per centum, 
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or when the bank had gone out of bus- 
iness, but during all the time these as- 
sessments were maturing, as well as 
after. 

When the bank went out of business 
as a state bank, its liabilities settled, 
there were no deposits to be guaran- 
teed, so far as it was concerned, and 
there was no consideration for any 
future payments. There was nothing 
for the law to act upon; and when the 
reason of the law ceases, then the law 
itself ceases. The payment of these 
assessments are conditioned on the 
bank going on with, not stopping, bus- 
iness. Evidently the Legislature so 
intended it, for by the act of 1918 (Ses- 
sion Laws 1913, p. 81) it is provided: 

“Whenever any state bank shall liqui- 
date, or cease to operate under the bank- 
ing laws of this state, it shall be liable 
for its pro rata share of any existing 
indebtedness against the said depositors’ 
guaranty fund or any unpaid assess- 
ments.” 

Thus furnishing the rule of thumb 
for the interpretation of the law, and 
not the law itself. And so the Supreme 
Court of the United States understood 
this law, for in the case of Noble State 
Bank v. Haskell, 219 U. S. 575, 81 
Sup. Ct. 299, 55 L. Ed. 841, in sus- 
taining the constitutionality of this law, 
that court says: “For in this case 

there is no out and out unconditional 
taking at all. The payment can be 
avoided by going out of the banking 
business, and is required only as a con- 
dition for keeping on, from corpora- 
tions created by the state.” 

The case of State ex rel. West, At- 
torney General, v. Farmers’ National 
Bank of Cushing, 47 Okl. 667, 150 Pac. 
212, is overruled. The judgment is 
reversed, and the case remanded, with 
directions to dismiss the action. 



Trustee Under a Will 

In re Sherman, New York Supreme Court, 
Appellate Division, 178 N. Y. 

Supp. 164. 

Where securities comprising a trust 
estate, at the time they come to 



the possession of the trustee, are 
of doubtful value, the trustee is 
under an obligation to exercise good 
faith and reasonable judgment in ad- 
ministering and collecting the securi- 
ties. In this case the principal asset of 
the trust estate was a $20,000 mortgage 
on a summer hotel, which had been re- 
duced by payments to $15,000. Later 
the business was conducted at a loss 
and the trustee made a further loan of 
$5,000 because the owner had threat- 
ened to abandon the property. The 
business continued running at a loss 
until the due and unpaid interest 
amounted to about $17,000. In an ac- 
tion for an accounting a decree, sur- 
charging the trustee, was reversed and 
a new trial granted, because at the trial 
there had been given no proof as to 
the value of the mortgage when the 
trustee received it. 



OPINION, 



Appeal from Surrogate's Court, Al- 
bany County. 

In the matter of the application of 
Mary E. Sherman for an accounting 
and removal of Willard Lester as trus- 
tee under the last will and testament 
of Benjamin C. Scribner, deceased. 
From a decree of the Surrogate’s Court, 
surcharging the accounts of the trustee, 
etc., the trustee appeals. Reversed and 
new trial granted. 

LAMBERT, J. This proceeding is 
instituted by a life annuitant for a final 
accounting by and removal of a substi- 
tuted trustee under the will of Benja- 
min Scribner, deceased. The will was 
probated in 1880. Letters of adminis- 
tration with the will annexed were is- 
sued to one Taber B. Reynolds, who 
soon thereafter, by judgment of the 
Supreme Court, was appointed trustee 
under the will. Reynolds served as 
trustee until January, 1896. Before the 
trust was fully administered, he 
brought an action in the Supreme Court 
for a final accounting and discharge as 
trustee. The action proceeded to judg- 
ment in January, 1896, adjusting his 
accounts and permitting his resigna- 
tion. The judgment determined the 
trust estate to then consist of securities* 
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$49,84.0.50; cash, $6,130.41— totaling 
$55,970.91, and made certain allow- 
ances which brought the estate down 
*o $55,078.04. 

The appellant, Lester, was then ap- 
pointed substitute trustee, and the trust 
•estate, as so constituted, passed to him. 
He, as trustee, has not heretofore made 
any accounting of his trust duties. In 
compliance with the order to show 
•cause, issued in this proceeding, he filed 
an account of his administration of the 
trust. The same was surcharged, and 
the issues thus made w*ere tried before 
the surrogate of Albany county, result- 
ing in the decree surcharging his ac- 
count about $49,000. That result pro- 
ceeded upon two theories: First, that 

by accepting the trust estate as fixed by 
the judgment of 1896, without investi- 
gation as to the then value of the se- 
curities, the trustee was negligent, and 
must be held liable for the face value 
of the investments turned over to him, 
plus uncollected interest; second, that 
an the subsequent handling of the es- 
tate the trustee was guilty of negli- 
gence, bad faith, and malfeasance. Tht 
decree specifically directed and ad 
judged that the title to the principal 
securities reported by the trustee as 
assets of the trust estate, and for which 
he sought credit, should be vested in 
him personally, segregated and im- 
pounded for the benefit of the trust es- 
tate, and that he be charged with the 
face value thereof, plus uncollected in- 
terest. In this provision of the decree 
were included securities representing in- 
vestments made by his predecessor, as 
well as investments made by him in the 
course of administration of the trust es- 
tate. The appellant was also charged 
by the decree with losses in adminis- 
tration, depreciation in values of prop- 
erty, and denied commissions and at- 
torney's fees, and was personally 
charged with costs of the proceeding. 

The bulk of the trust estate upon the 
accounting was represented by securi- 
ties turned over to the trustee under the 
judgment of 1896. The principal one 
consisted of a $20,000 mortgage, re- 
duced oy payments to $15,000, on a 
summer hotel property known in the 



record as the “Wayside Inn HoteL" 
The findings of the surrogate described 
it as a large wood structure, used for 
summer hotel business, located at a 
place called Luzerne, Warren county, 
and “that an important part of the val- 
ue of said property consisted in the 
good will of the hotel business.” The 
owner of the equity of redemption, who 
was the mortgagor and maker of the 
bond accompanying the mortgage, was 
a widow, well advanced in years and 
insolvent. She had operated the hotel 
for several years. At the close of busi- 
ness in November, 1897, because of 
losses in operation and need of money 
to pay debts and make repairs, she 
threatened to abandon the property. In 
this situation, for the purpose of induc- 
ing his trust debtor to continue in the 
operation of the hotel, the appellant 
made an additional trust loan of $5,000, 
taking as security, a second mortgage 
upon the hotel property and a first mort- 
gage lien upon properties owned by the 
mortgagor, adjacent to and serviceable 
in the conduct of the property as a hotel 
business. This arrangement was car- 
ried out. At the end of the succeeding 
year, a substantial loss resulting from 
the operation of the hotel determined 
Mrs. Butler, the trust debtor, to sur- 
render the real estate covered by 
the mortgages mentioned to the trustee. 

In this crisis, the trustee arranged 
with his brother, who was the owner of 
the personal property equipment of the 
hotel, to operate it for the next five suc- 
cessive years on a percentage basis of 
profits to the trustee. This arrange- 
ment resulted in a financial loss. 
Thereafter, and in the year 1903, to 
the time of the accounting, this hotel 
property was leased under varying con- 
ditions, with a loss in operation to the 
operator. During this period no in- 
terest was paid upon the trust mort- 
gages, which at the time of the trial 
had reached the alarming sum of around 
$17,000. This, in a general way, pre- 
sents the history of the Wayside Inn 
mortgage indebtedness and the treat- 
ment it received by the trustee, and as 
embodied in findings made with much 
amplification by the surrogate. There 
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was made the additional finding of fact 
that the loan of $5,000 upon the hotel 
property, and the trustee’s consent given 
to the operation of the hotel business, 
entailing yearly losfc of interest upon 
the trust securities, was made in bad 
faith and for the purpose of enhancing 
the personal and moneyed interest of 
the Lester family. Upon this premise 
of facts, considered in their relation to 
specific findings of neglect, bad faith, 
and malfeasance, the surrogate deter- 
mined that the trustee should be 
charged with the face value of the 
mortgages, plus the uncollected inter- 
est thereon, and provided for the sub- 
stitution of cash for the securities as 
assets of the estate. 

The trustee took an appeal from the 
decree entered to the Appellate Divi- 
sion of the Third Department. Matter 
of Sherman, 180 App. Div. 196, 167 
N. Y. Supp. 682. The decision of the 
Appellate Division is evidenced in an 
opinion. It was there decided that the 
determination of the surrogate that the 
appellant trustee should be charged 
with negligence in accepting the securi- 
ties under the judgment of 1896 was 
erroneous; this because he had no part 
in their creation and owed no duty in 
respect thereto, except to administer 
the same in good faith and with such 
care as the attending circumstances 
would commend to a prudent person. 
It was further suggested in the deci- 
sion rendered that, inasmuch as the val- 
ue of these securities was uncertain, and 
depended upon the operation of the ho- 
tel business to preserve the “good will," 
the principal element of value of the 
securities, the trustee was justified in 
making an honest effort to operate, or 
have operated, the said hotel business 
for at least some period of time. The 
court did not go to the extent of de- 
ciding that the operation of this hotel 
from 1898 to the time of filing the ac- 
count was legally justifiable in view 
of the attending yearly loss. That was 
left as an open question of fact, to be 
determined upon a new trial, which was 
ordered. It was, however, distinctly 
decided that in no event should the trus- 
tee be charged with the face value of 



the securities, except upon adequate 
proof that such was their value at the 
time they were charged to him. 

The rule of liability follows as a 
necessary sequence because, as stated 
in the opinion of the Appellate Divi- 
sion, at the time these securities came 
to the trustee they were of doubtful 
and uncertain value, and he owed only 
the duty thereto of exercising reason- 
able judgment and good faith in the 
administration and collection of the 
same. If a loss was sustained to the 
estate, such as might make the trustee 
chargeable with their value at some 
time during his administration of the 
trust, then proof should have been given 
respecting the value, for the purpose of 
fixing the loss resulting. In this con- 
nection the court suggested that there 
was neither such a finding nor evidence 
upon which to base it in the record, and 
for that and other reasons a new trial 
of the proceeding was ordered. It has 
been had. No additional evidence was 
given. By stipulation, the record made 
on the first trial was read in evidence. 
The surrogate has again made findings 
and decree, reaching substantially the 
same financial result. He eliminated 
the finding of negligence in the accep- 
tance of the securities under the judg- 
ment of 1896, but has again found spe- 
cifically, bad faith and malfeasance by 
the trustee in handling the trust estate. 
He has again fallen into the error, mAde 
on the former trial, of charging the 
trustee appellant with the face value 
of the securities at the time or soon 
after he received them, in the absence 
of any proof of their value. 

The Appellate Division, on the for- 
mer appeal, pointed out in its opinion 
that there was neither a finding nor 
evidence justifying a finding of the val- 
ue of the Wayside Inn Hotel property, 
and that such was indispensable to 
show the loss sustained by the estate 
through the mismanagement and want 
of care upon the part of the trustee. 
This is the rule that the court sug- 
gested should be applied to the legal 
redress granted by the surrogate. It 
questioned the premises adopted by the 
surrogate, to which was applied the 
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drastic remedy of compelling the trus- 
tee to substitute cash for the trust 
securities. It appeared then, as now. 
that the surrogate charged the face 
value of these securities to the trustee, 
on the first default in the collection of 
interest. This surely cannot be sus- 
tained as a just rule of liability, even 
in a trust accounting, except upon jus- 
tified findings of a conspiracy or de- 
sign to wreck the estate. There is no- 
thing in the record that has been called 
to our attention, or that we can find, 
that justifies such a conclusion of fact. 
At the due date of the first uncollected 
interest, the record shows the trustee 
was struggling with the question of how 
to keep the hotel in operation to pre- 
serve its market value. As suggested 
by the opinion of the court, it was his 
duty to exercise his best judgment in 
the management of the property for 
the benefit of the estate, and if he did 
so, and acted in good faith, he will be 
protected against loss to the estate. 
Whether or not he was justified in con- 
tinuing his effort to operate this hotel, 
in the face of successive yearly losses 
of interest upon the investment, is a 
question that has not yet been passed 
upon, as stated above. 

The observations made with refer- 
ence to the Wayside Inn security have 
more or less application to the remain- 
ing securities coming to the possession 
and care of the trustee from his pre- 
decessor. For this reason it is not 
deemed essential that they be more spe- 
cifically considered at this time. 

The decree should be reversed, and 
a new trial ordered, with costs to the 
appellant to abide the final award of 
costs. Findings of fact numbered 9 
and 40 are disapproved and reversed, 
and the court further holds and decides 
that, as to the securities which came 
into the hands of the trustee under 
the judgment appointing him trustee, 
there is no satisfactory evidence to show 
their value and the amount with which 
the trustee is legally chargeable. All 
concur. 



Alteration of Promissory 
Note 

Commercial Security Company v. Donald 

Drug Company. Supreme Court of 

South Carolina, 100 S. E. Rep. 359. 

The defendant corporation signed 
a promissory note, which the payee 
subsequently sold to the plaintiff cor- 
poration for value. When the plaintiff 
sued the defendant on the note, the 
latter claimed that the note had been 
materially altered after leaving its 
hands. According to the defendant the 
note, when signed, was payable three 
months after date. It claimed that the 
note had been altered so as to be pay- 
able four months after date. And it 
also claimed that the note was dated 
at Honea Path, Ga., and that the "Ga." 
had been removed and “S. C.” substi- 
tuted instead. It appeared, however, 
that the plaintiff was a holder in due 
course and it was held that the plaintiff 
was therefore entitled to recover on 
the note according to its original tenor. 

OPINION 

Appeal from Common Pleas Circuit 
Court of Anderson County; George E. 
Prince, Judge. 

Action by the Commercial Security 
Company against the Donald Drug 
Company, a partnership, etc. Judg- 
ment for defendant, and plaintiff ap- 
peals. Reversed. 

See, also, 96 S. E. 529. 

S. M. Wolfe, of Columbia, for appel- 
lant. 

Bonham, Watkins & Allen, of Ander- 
son, for respondent. 

FRASER, J. This is an action on 
four promissory notes. The defense, 
so far as this appeal is concerned, is 
material alterations. One note is set 
out in the case, and is as follows: 

“225.00 P. O. Honea Path, State Ga. S. C. 

4 “Date Dec. 6th7Tl916. 

“Three months after date, for value re- 
ceived. we promise to pay to the order of 
Paitin Manufacturing Company, Incor- 
porated, two hundred and twenty-five 
dollars ($225.00), at Citizens’ Bank. 
Honea Path. S. C. 

“The Donald Drug Co., 

“Per S. F. Donald.” 
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Instead of “Honea Path, S. C.,” the 
original had “Honea Path, Ga.” “Ga.” 
was erased, and “S. C.” substituted; 
the printed word “three” was erased, 
and the figure “4” interlined ; thus 
changing the date of payment and the 
place of payment. Both are material 
changes under the negotiable instru- 
ment statute. Laws 1914, P. 687. The 
statute reads as follows: 

“124. Where a negotiable instrument is 
materially altered without the assent of 
all parties liable thereon, it is avoided, 
except as against a party who has him- 
self made, authorized or assented to the 
alteration and subsequent indorsers. 

“But when an instrument has been ma- 
terially altered and is in the hands of a 
holder in due course, not a party to the 
alteration, he may enforce payment there- 
of according to its original tenor. 

“125. Any alteration which changes: 

“(1) The date; 

“(2) The sum payable, either for prin- 
cipal or interest; 

“(3) The time or place of payment; 

“(4) The number or the relation of the 
parties ; 

“(5) The medium or currency in which 
payment is to be made; 
or which adds a place of payment where 
no place of payment is specified, or any 
other change or addition which alters the 
effect of the instrument in any respect 
is a material alteration.” 

The record shows that the plaintiff 
was a holder in due course. It fails 
to show that it was a party to the altera- 
tion, if there was an alteration, and 
therefore it tfas entitled to enforce pay- 
ment of the notes according to the orig- 
inal tenor. There is nothing in the 
record to show that the plaintiff was 
not entitled to enforce the payment ac- 
cording to the original tenor. The note 
was dated December 16, 1916, and as- 
signed to the plaintiff December 27, 
1916. 

There is another question that is fair- 
ly made and should be settled in this 
case, and that is: Upon whom rests 

the burden of proof that a material 
alteration in an instrument was made 
before its execution? Upon this sub- 
ject authorities elsewhere are in hope- 
less conflict, and the authorities in this 
state are not specific. It was held in 
Wicker v. Pope, 12 Rich. Law, 887, 75 



Am. Dec. 732, and other cases, that it 
is a question for the jury to determine 
under all the circumstances when the 
change was made, and whether author- 
ized by the maker or not. That, how- 
ever, does not settle the question as to 
the burden of proof. The note shows 
an alteration on its face. It does not, 
as a matter of law, show when the al- 
teration was made. The way to prove 
the execution of a note is to prove the 
signature. The proof of the signature 
is enough to allow the introduction of 
the note in evidence. If nothing more 
appears, then the plaintiff is entitled to 
a directed verdict. In this case the 
signature is not denied. That the in- 
strument has been altered is a matter 
of defense, and the burden is unques- 
tionably on the defendant to prove his 
defense. 

Again, where the defense is that a 
material alteration has been made, the 
plea is in the nature of confession and 
avoidance. “While the note was good 
when executed, it has become void.” He 
who alleges a change in conditions must 
show it. We know of no valid principle 
of law that throws on the holder of a 
negotiable instrument the burden of 
showing that it is valid. 

A contrary holding would practically 
destroy many valid negotiable instru- 
ments. Banks and concerns doing a 
large business, dealing in negotiable 
instruments, must use printed forms. 
These forms must be printed to suit 
the majority of their customers. To 
hold that any change in the printed 
form to make it conform to the special 
contract between the parties throws 
upon the holder the burden of showing 
that the alteration was made before 
signing would be to practically destroy 
its value as a negotiable instrument. 
It may be said that this trouble can be 
obviated by a footnote, stating that the 
instrument was altered before signing. 
This overlooks the fact that the nota- 
tion of alteration is a matter of as much 
suspicion as the alteration in the body 
of the instrument. It is just as easy 
to put in the notation of the alteration 
as it is to alter the instrument. 

The judgment is reversed. 
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Maker of Note Not Liable 
to Bank 

Lackawanna Trust Company v. Carluccl. 

Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 

107 Atl. Rep. 693. 

The plaintiff trust company was 
the holder of a note, made by the 
Carlucci Stone Company, payable to 
the order of one Cassese and indorsed 
by him. The stone company was ad 
judged a bankrupt. The company 
then asked the defendant Carlucci to 
sign a new note payable to Cassese, 
which the latter would indorse. The 
company agreed that it would not look 
to the defendant for payment of the 
new note and that its object was merely 
to keep the obligation alive on its books 
until the legal status of the stone com- 
pany, as to dividends, should be defin- 
itely established. It was held that the 
defendant was not liable on the new 
note. 



OPINION 

Assumpsit on a note by the Lacka- 
wanna Trust Company against Frank 
Carlucci. From an order making abso- 
lute the rule for judgment for want 
of a sufficient affidavit of defense, de- 
fendant appeals. Reversed. 

BROWN, C. J. This action was 
brought by the Lackawanna Trust 
Company against Frank Carlucci as the 
maker of a promissory note, dated Oc- 
tober 7, 1913, and payable three months 
after date to the order of J. A. Cas- 
sese, for $8,000. The note was in- 
dorsed by the payee, and the trust com- 
pany avers in its statement of claim 
that it is the holder thereof in due 
course. This is specifically denied in 
the affidavit of defense, and the defen- 
dant thus substantially details the cir- 
cumstances under which he signed the 
note and the trust company became the 
holder of it: In September, 1910, the 

Carlucci Stone Company made its pro- 
missory note for the sum of $8,000, 
payable to the order of J. A. Cassese 
at the plaintiff’s bank, three months 
after date. Said note by successive re- 
newals, was continued in force until 
May, 1913, when, by proceedings duly 



instituted in the United States District 
Court the said stone company was ad- 
judged a bankrupt. After the last re- 
newal of the note the plaintiff, through 
its treasurer, Frank Humler, refused 
to renew it, because the company had 
been adjudged a bankrupt, and re- 
quested the defendant to become the 
maker of a note for the same amount, 
agreeing to look to the indorser, J. A. 
Cassese, the payee in the original note, 
for payment of the obligation. Defen- 
dant specifically stated that he would 
consent to become maker solely upon 
condition that he would not be liable 
for the obligation of the stone company. 
Whereupon the plaintiff, through the 
said Frank Humler, agreed to take the 
note in suit under these conditions, and 
stated that he wanted the obligation 
kept alive on the books of the institu- 
tion until the legal status of the stone 
company, as to dividends, should be 
definitely established. The learned 
court below having been of opinion that, 
as these averments contradicted and 
practically destroyed the obligation giv- 
en by the defendant, the plaintiff was 
entitled to judgment, and the rule for 
it was made absolute. 

[1] The averments in the affidavit of 
defense are to be taken as true, and the 
defendant was not required, as counsel 
for appellee seems to think, to set forth 
the manner in which they will be 
proved, nor the evidence by which they 
will be substantiated. Gandy v. Weck- 
erly, 220 Pa. 285, 69 Atl. 858, 18 L. R. 
A. (N. S.) 434, 123 Am. St. Rep. 691; 
Endlich on Affidavits of Defense, 324. 

[2] The holder of a note in due course 
is one who has taken it “in good faith 
and for value.” An accommodation 
maker is one who signed it “without 
receiving value therefor and for the 
purpose of lending his name to some 
other person.” Negotiable Instruments 
Act May 16, 1901 (P. L. 194). Under 
the averments in the affidavit of defense, 
the plaintiff is not a holder of the note 
for value, and the defendant is a mere 
accommodation maker of it. While he 
would be liable on it to a holder for 
value, there is no liability on it to the 
appellee, if what is averred in the af- 
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fidavit of defense be true. “Between 
accommodating and accommodated par- 
ties the consideration may be shown to 
be wanting." Daniel on Negotiable In- 
struments, sec. 109. 

[3] In Peale v. Addicks, 174 Pa. 543, 
34 Atl. 201, the note upon which suit 
was brought was indorsed by the defen- 
dant without consideration, solely for 
the accommodation of the plaintiff, and 
in holding that the affidavit of defense, 
which so averred, was sufficient to pre- 
vent judgment, we said, through Mr. 
Chief Justice Sterrett: 

“The averments contained in the affida- 
vit of defense are sufficient to carry the 
case to a jury. If it be true, as is sub- 
stantially averred in the affidavit of de- 
fense, that defendant, without any con- 
sideration, at plaintiff’s request, and sole- 
ly for his accommodation, indorsed the 
note in suit ‘so that he might use it with 
his bank’ it necessarily follows that, as 
between themselves, the defendant is in 
the proper sense of the term an ‘accom- 
modation indorser,’ and the plaintiff 
should not be permitted to recover.” 



This was but the reannouncement 
of a long-settled rule: 

“The party for whose benefit accommo- 
dation paper has been made acquires no 
rights against the accommodation party, 
who may set up the want of consideration 
as a defense to an action by the accom- 
modated party, since as between them 
there is no consideration, a fact which is 
always a defense to a suit on negotiable 
paper between the immediate parties.” 
8 Corpus Juris, sec. 409. 

In Tasker’s Estate, 182 Pa. 122, 37 
Atl. 924, the receiver of a bank pre- 
sented, as a claim against the estate of 
the deceased, the last of a series of 
renewals of a note which he had origin- 
ally given to the bank without consid- 
eration and solely for its accommoda- 
tion, at the request of its president. In 
holding that, if such was the case, the 
estate was not liable, Mr. Justice Green 
said this is too manifest “to require 
argument in its support.” 

The affidavit of defense in the case 
now before us requires its submission 
to a jury, and the judgment is there- 
fore reversed. 
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Book Reviews 



Bank Advertising Experience. By 
T. D. MacGregor. Burroughs Clear- 
ing House, Detroit. 

This new volume contains not only 
the results of Mr. MacGregor’s experi- 
ence as vice-president of Edwin Bird 
Wilson, Inc., and in other advertising 
connections for a dozen years past, but 
it also summarizes the composite ex- 
perience of scores of successful banks 
and bank advertisers. 

The book is bound in cloth and it 
contains 375 pages, thoroughly illus- 
trated. The chapter titles are as fol- 
lows: Helping Your Bank to Grow; 

Service and Advertising Equally Im- 



portant; Starting the Campaign; Plan 
the Work and Then Work the Plan; 
Patriotic Bank Advertising; Banks Co- 
operating with the Government; The 
Banker and the Framer; Farms Help- 
ing to Increase Production; Advertis- 
ing Criticism; Some Examples, Hor- 
rible and Otherwise; Clothing the Bank 
Advertisement; A Few Points on Ty- 
pography; The Illustration of Adver- 
tisements ; Examples of the Appro- 
priate Use of Pictures; Emblems and 
Slogans ; Condensed Advertisements ; 
Advertising Letters and Suggestions 
for Follow-up Efforts; Cooperative 
Bank Advertising; A Look Into the 
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Future; Trade Acceptance Advertis- 
ing; Suggestive Paragraphs for Push- 
ing the Better Credit Method; Bank 
Window Advertising; Clever Displays 
Will Attract Attention and Bring Busi- 
ness; A Round-up of Good Bank Ad- 
vertising Ideas. 

K 

Annuity Studies. By Samuel F. Ra- 
cine. Western Institute of Accoun- 
tancy, Commerce and Finance, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

Contains a set of rules easy to under- 
stand, with problems on annuities. 
Also a table showing the accumulation 
of $1 at compound interest. 

m 

Laurie's Tables of Simple Interest. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

These tables are given in pounds at 
5, *y 2 , 4, 8 y 2 , 8, 2 y 2 , and 2}4 per 
cent, per annum. It also gives tables 
of compound interest and interest on 
large sums for a single day at the same 
rates with copious tables of commission 
or brokerage from one-eighth to 10 per 
cent. 

m 

Principles of Foreign Trade. By 
Norbert Savay. Ronald Press, New 
York. 

This is an entirely new manual cov- 
ering every aspect of foreign trade. 
It embraces all the technicalities of the 
subject, and blocks out all its economic, 
marketing, legal, shipping, banking, 
and other principles. 

The author summarizes the commer- 
cial laws the foreign trader should 
know and explains the various methods 



in use both here and abroad in financ- 
ing a shipment. 

m 

Tables for Calculating Dollars 
Into Sterling. Effingham Wilson, 
London. 

Contains tables for calculating dol- 
lars into sterling at from $4.10 to $4.29 
15/16 to the pound, in rates varying 
by 1/16. Also gives a table showing 
decimals of £l sterling. 

The Remaking of a Mind. By Henry 
deMan. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York.* 

An interpretation of some of the is- 
sues now before the world in the light 
of the development of the author's own 
ideas under pressure of his war ex- 
periences. He presents in broad chron- 
ological succession the events which 
have influenced his ideas on Interna- 
tionalism, the Labor Struggle, Capital- 
ism, and similar problems of world re- 
construction. 

The author is a prominent young 
leader of the Belgian labor party who 
has lived and studied in Germany, Aus- 
tria, England, France, Holland, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Scandinavia. He is 
by instinct and training an “interna- 
tional man.'' With Karl Liebknecht he 
founded the powerful Socialist Young 
People's Federation, and he was one 
of the little group, composed of Lieb- 
knecht, Jaures, Haase, Huysmans, and 
Mueller, who strove up until the last 
moment to throw the weight of interna- 
tional labor against the war. He en- 
listed when his country was invaded 
and served throughout the war, win- 
ning the Belgian War Cross and the 
British M. C. 
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International Banking and 
Finance 

SPECIAL ^BANKERS SECTION 
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Close-up Credit Answers 

Not in money itself, which is merely a token of value, 
but in credit, which is the significant measure of 
power to produce value, lies the creative force of 
modern commerce and industry. 

Only when the essential credit facts are known and are 
considered carefully can risks be measured and obliga- 
tions accepted with the degree of freedom and safety 
required for success in manufacturing and trading. 

To supplement their own information facilities both 
in domestic and in foreign fields, commercial banks 
will find the Irving’s specialized Credit service prompt, 
reliable and world wide in scope. The Irving policy 
of friendly co-operation with correspondents at home 
and aboard affords access to guarded local facts and 
experienced aid in interpreting their meaning. 

IRVING 

NATIONAL BANK 

WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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Executive Offices • Bond Department of The Equitable Trust Company of N. Y. 

The Service of Our Bond Department 

The Bond Department of the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York renders a Selective Service calculated to in- 
crease the safety, efficiency and return of invested capital. 

The advice and co-operation of our staff will enable both in- 
stitutions and individuals to obtain securities with the elements 
of safety, yield and marketability existing in proportions best 
suited to their requirements. Our facilities include the full 
use of our ‘Statistical Department and the experience and 
judgment of an organization supervising the investments of 
one of the largest financial institutions of New York. We 
shall be pleased to select, classify and offer for consideration 
a list of securities, in accordance with your needs. 

Send for our January List of Offerings 

UPTOWN OFFICE LONDON OFFICE 

Madison Avc. at 45th Street 3 King William Street, E.C.,4 

COLONIAL OFFICE PARIS OFFICE 

222 Broadway 23 Rue de La Paix 

t»f Equitable trust company 

OF NEW YORK 

37 Wall Street 

Tot a i. Hksockchs ovku **^80,000,000 
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Economic Conditions in France 



COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH GERMANY 

A NOTE from the Ministry of 
Commerce determines the status 
of the F rench traders in their 
relations with Germany. As regards 
exports to Germany, article 269 of the 
Peace Treaty obliges Germany to ap- 
ply, within the six months following 
the execution of the Treaty, the Cus- 
toms Tariff in existence on July 81, 
1914, and to maintain this regime for 
certain products during three years. 
Furthermore, as regards travelling 
salesmen and the representatives of 
commerce, article 276 declares that 
Germany cannot impose upon the per- 
sons belonging to this profession re- 
strictions which would not apply also 
to all the foreigners travelling for the 
same purpose. Germany has, however, 
already begun to take measures against 
the penetration of French representa- 
tives of commerce. The French Gov- 
ernment has directed a protest to the 
commission intrusted with the execu- 
tion of the Peace Treaty. 

FRENCH INTERESTS IN TURKEY 

On the eve of the war, the capital 
invested by France in the Ottoman Em- 
pire amounted to Fr. 3,285,278,877 
against Fr. 1,448,486,506 invested by 
Germany, and Fr. 818,812,186 invested 
by England. 

Since the Crimean war (1855) the 
finances of the Ottoman Empire have 
been strengthened by French capital. 
Out of fourteen loans issued by the Ot- 
toman Government ten have been suc- 
cessful thanks to the intervention of 
French financial institutions. 

It was only in 1908 that German 
financial institutions under the guidance 
of the Deutsche Bank entered upon an 
active policy in Turkey. In spite of 
this competition, France subscribed 
from 1903 to 1914 to six Turkish loans 
out of twelve. In 1914 the French Gov- 



ernment obtained as a counterpart cer- 
tain concessions regarding railroads 
and ports. 

F rench investors have participated in 
the construction of over one thousand 
miles of railroads in Turkey. In the 
mining industry French capital in- 
vested amounted to 42,712,000 francs 
against English capital of 6,250,000“ 
francs. Finally, in the construction of 
ports the participation of French cap- 
ital has equally been in majority: 55,- 

875,000 francs against 10,000,000 
francs of English capital. 

In considering these heavy invest- 
ments one realizes the damage suffered 
by the French capitalists during the 
war. Turkish securities have reached 
a very low degree of depreciation (70 
per cent), so that the French Govern- 
ment is directly interested in the im- 
provement of Turkish finances. The 
French Treasury has been obliged to- 
pay the interest to the French holders 
of Turkish bonds, pursuing the same 
policy as that adopted toward the hold- 
ers of Russian securities. 

AN OFFICE FOR ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION 

A company has been established in 
Paris for the purpose of developing the 
economic relations of France at home 
and abroad. The attention of this or- 
ganization will be directed to all ques- 
tions pertaining to industries, com- 
merce, and finances. The initial cap- 
ital of the company is two million 
francs divided into 4,000 shares of 500 
francs. The repartition of the bene- 
fits will be effected as follows: Five 

per cent, for the reserve fund, and six 
per cent, on shares. 

A NEW BANK FOR THE CREDIT OF NATION- 
AL INDUSTRY 

The two largest French banks, the 
Comptoir National d’Escompte de 
Paris and the Credit Lyonnais have 
founded in common, under the name of 
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| Rotterdamsche 
| Bankvereeniging 

1 Rotterdam Amsterdam 

I The Hague 

| Capital, fully paid . 

| Reserve Fund . . 

| Every description of banking business transacted, | 

s including tbe making of collections, tbe issuance of s 

M travellers' letters of credit and documentary letters § 

H of credit, buying and selling of foreign exchange || 

If and of stocks and shares. = 

E Our large capital and complete organization en- if 

M able us to handle all matters entrusted to our |j 

s care with efficiency and promptness. fj 
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. . / 75 , 000,000 | 
. . / 25 , 000,000 | 



“L’Union pour le Credit a l’lndustrie the country. It will facilitate the 
Nationale,” a bank with a capital of search for capital investments and the 
25,000,000 francs. This new financial placement of their titles for business 
institution will promote the develop- enterprises in such regions where bank- 
ment of national industry throughout ing conditions are not satisfactory. 
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Economic Conditions in Italy 



RELATIONS BETWEEN ITALY AND POLAND 

r\lRECT commercial relations be- 
tween Italy and Poland have been 
inaugurated recently. The beginning 
of such relations was the establishment 
of a Polish Chamber of Commerce in 
Milan. A commercial syndicate for 
export and import between the two 
countries has also been founded, with 
branches in Milan, Rome, Warsaw and 
Crakow. 

Furthermore, the Banca Italiana di 
Sconto has agreed to buy bonds of 
the Polish Treasury in amount of fifty 
millions francs at six per cent., expir- 
810 



ing in three years. These bonds will 
be offered for public subscription. The 
Banca Italiana di Sconto will soon open 
a branch at Warsaw. 

BANCA DI CREDITO POPOLARE DI TRIESTE 

The “Banca di Credito Popolare di 
Trieste” has issued a statement of facts 
regarding its actual situation. Thanks 
to the wise policy of its administration, 
this important financial institution has 
managed to maintain its traditional 
prosperity throughout the war. The 
political and financial collapse of the 
Austro-Hungarian State has, in fact, 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 

Established 1818 

Philadelphia NEW YORK Boston 



FOREIGN SERVICE 

Through our long established connections abroad, we are 
in a position to render complete foreign service to banks 
corporations and firms doing an international business. 
Our correspondents include the strongest and most 
progressive institutions and private banks overseas. 



BROWN, SHIPLEY & GO. 

Established 1810 

Office lor Travelers 
123 Pall Mall, LONDON, S. W. 



Founders Court, Lothbury 
LONDON, E. C. 



little affected the bank. The balance 
on Dec.- 81, 1918, had reached the 
amount of 850,150,827 kronen against 
175,819,168 kr. in 1917. The develop- 
ment was chiefly due to the confidence 
of the population in the allied cause. 
With the Italian occupation of the city 
of Trieste, a new era began for the 
activities of the institution. One of 
its most important activities was to fur- 
nish credits to the industries of the 
province of Trentino as well as to en- 
courage the development of commerce 
with the mother country. In this sense 
the Banca di Credito Popolare has con- 
tributed to the establishment of normal 
financial conditions in the redeemed 
territories. 

ECONOMIC RELATIONS WITH 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The political independence of Cze- 
choslovakia brought about by the dis- 
solution of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire has been followed by a rapid de- 
velopment of her commerce and indus- 



try. Two-thirds of the industries of 
the former Hapsburg Empire were lo- 
cated in that country. For Czecho- 
slovakia possesses rich mineral deposits, 
especially coal and iron. For this rea- 
son Italy has sought since the signing 
of the Armistice to secure commercial 
relations with that country. The im- 
portation of coal is especially de- 
manded by the Italian industries para- 
lyzed through the shortage of this 
fuel caused by the industrial unrest in 
England. Financial transactions have 
already been concluded between the 
representatives of the two countries. 
The Czechoslovak banks under the 
guidance of the Bank of Credit in 
Prague have contributed to the estab- 
lishment of such relations. The bank 
named has established a special office 
for the purpose of conducting financial 
and commercial relations with foreign 
countries. On the other hand, Italy 
has begun to encourage through several 
banks the development of such rela- 
tions on a basis of mutual cooperation. 
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BANK OF ATHENS 



Head Office: ATHENS 



Capital paid up 



(Dra. 5 rs $1) 



$9,600,000 



Branches 

GREECE: in ail the principal towns 
CYPRUS: Limassol 

TURKEY : Constantinople (Galata and Stamboul) Smyrna 
ENGLAND : London, 22 Fenchurch Street 
FRANCE: Marseilles, 33 Rue de la Darse 

Principal Correspondents in New York 

American Express Co. Irvins National Bank 

Equitable Trust Co. National Bank of Commerce 

Guaranty Trust Co. National City Bank 

Banking business of every description transacted 

Special facilities granted for the development of 
trade between America and the Near East 



Economic Conditions in Belgium 



THE RECOVERY OF BELGIAN INDUSTRIES 

‘TpHE industries of Belgium have re- 
sumed work, and some of them are 
now functioning under normal condi- 
tions. This early recovery is chiefly 
due to the financial help given by the 
Allies, especially Great Britain and the 
United States. Thus England has re- 
moved any restrictions for woolen spun 
in Belgium, which fact has greatly en- 
couraged the wool industry of Verviers. 
On the other hand, the United States 
has sent to Belgium a commission for 
the purpose of restoring machinery 
necessary for the factories. Moreover, 
the United States has granted Belgium 
a credit for the purchases of machinery 
in this country. The duration of credit 
will be for three years. A Belge- 
American Commission will also conduct 
the negotiations with the various houses 
in the United States for the purchase 
of machinery. In short, Belgian in- 
812 



dustries are rapidly recovering from 
the damage caused by the German 
invasion. 

BANQUE GENERALE DU NORD 

The Banque de T Union Parisienne 
will contribute to the industrial res- 
toration of Northern France and Bel- 
gium. In colaboration with the Societe 
Generale de Belgique, this institution 
will create at Lille a new financial es- 
tablishment with a nominal capital of 
50 million francs in 500 fr. shares is- 
sued with a premium which will secure 
to the new bank a reserve fund of at 
least eight million francs. The 
“Banque Generale du Nord” will ab- 
sorb the Banque Verley-Decroix and 
the Banque Centrale of Maubeuge. The 
last-named bank is one of the most im- 
portant financial institutions in Lille, 
with a capital of 20 million francs, and 
with several branches in the most popu- 
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The Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 



[Yokohama Shokin Ginko] 



HEAD OFFICE, 

Capital Subscribed . 
Capital paid up . . . 
Reserve Fund .... 



NAKAJI RAJIWARA, President 
NAGATANE SOMA 
MASNOSKE ODAGIRI 
KARON ROYATA IWAHAR1 
REITARO ICHINOMIYA 
KENJI RODAMA 



YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 

($0.60=1 Yen) 

. . Yen 100,000,000 
. . Yen 61,000,000 

. . Yen 28,000,000 

DIRECTORS 

SHIMARK HI SUZUKI. Vice-President 
K1MPEI TAKEUCHI 
KA1SAKU MORIMURA 
MORINOSUKE MITSUI 
IWAO MATSU KATA 
KONOJO TATSUMI 




Tokyo Sydney 

Osaka Hongkong 

London Hankow 

Bombay Chi-Nan 

Vladivostock 



YUK1 YAMAKAWA 

Branches and Agencies 



Peking 
Dairen 
Fengtien 
Changchun 
Kaiyuen 



Kobe 
Nagasaki 
Lyons 
Honolulu 



Calcutta 

Singapore 

Shanghai 

Tsingtau 

Batavia 



Tientsin 
N ewcliwang 
Harbin 
Sliimonoseki 



Manila 
Rangoon 
Soerabaya 
Buenos Aires 
Rio de Janeiro 



Agencies in United States 

New York San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 

The Bank buys and receives for collection BiUs of Exchange, Issues Drafts 
and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on its various branches 
and elsewhere, and transacts a general Banking Business 

NEW YORK OFFICE 120 BROADWAY 

R. ICHINOMIYA, Agent 



lous centers of Northern France. The tor in the economic development be- 
new bank will be also an important fac- tween France and Belgium. 



Economic Condition in Poland 



THE MONETARY REFORM 

/ | S HE Parliament of Poland has taken 
the initiative of a monetary re- 
form on the basis of a standard of gold 
called “Zloty” divided into 100 “gros- 
zy” analogous to the franc, that is 
to say, a kilogram of gold will furnish 
8,100 zlotys. The pieces of 20 zlotys 
will be termed ducats and those of 10 
zlotys half-ducats. There will be 
pieces of 5 and 2 zlotys in silver, pieces 
of 20 groskys of nickel, and pieces of 
10, 5, 2, and 1 grosky of copper. 

THE POLISH STATE BANK 

A new bank with a capital of 100 
million zlotys has been established in 



Warsaw as a financial State institu- 
tion intrusted with the monetary circu- 
lation and the regulation of exchange. 
The bank has the privilege of issuing 
notes to the amount of three billion 
zlotys against remittance of Treasury 
bonds. The name of the bank is “Bank 
Polski.” The establishment of such an 
institution will put an end to the chaos 
of currency existing in Poland. Up 
to the foundation of the Bank Polski 
there were Russian, Austrian, and Ger- 
man coin and bank notes in circulation 
all over the territory of the new State 
of Poland, a fact which has greatly 
contributed to the restriction of busi- 
ness. 

The Polish Minister of Industry and 
Commerce and the Minister of Finances 
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have authorized the “Banque de Com- lion zlotys) by issuing 20,000 new 
merce” in Warsaw to increase its cap- shares at a nominal price of 250 rubles 

ital with five million rubles (10 mil- per share. 

Reconstruction in France 

T HAT France is recovering from Brown Brothers & Company of New 
the war with the same remark- York. This is in the form of a pam- 

able vitality which character- phlet containing 35 pages, and is in- 

ized the nation after the War of 1870 terestingly illustrated by charts and 
is evident from a very comprehensive photographs. 

treatise on the situation just issued by Speaking of the progress which has 




CHART SHOWING THE PROGRESS OF 

RECONSTRUCTION IN FRANCE 

TO SEPTEMBER 1ST 1919 




COMMUNITIES INVADED 
MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION RESUMED 



DESTROYED RAILROADS 
RECONSTRUCTED RAILROADS 



BRIDGES AND TUNNELS DESTROYED 
BRIDGES AND TUNNELS RECONSTRUCTED 



HOUSES PARTIALLY OR WHOLLY DESTROYED 
HOUSES REPAIRED AND UNDER CONSTRUCTION 



TILLABLE LANDS DEVASTATED 
TILLABLE LANDS RESTORED 
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been made in the reconstruction of the 
nation’s transportation facilities, it is 
stated : 

One of the first needs of the invaded areas 
was the restoration of the means of trans- 
portation. On November 11, 1918, the de- 
struction of railway property amounted to 
945 miles of double track and 463 miles of 
single track railroad, not including 143 miles 
of road serving the mining districts. By 
September 1, 1919, however, 90 per cent, of 
the double track road and 93 per cent, of 
the single track road had been permanently 
restored. On the Northern Railways Sys- 
tem only four miles of road had not been 
rebuilt up to that time and operation had 
been resumed on almost all the lines. 
Through trains are again being operated be- 
tween Paris and Brussels. 

In addition, of the railways serving the 
mining districts 114 miles out of 143 miles 
have been rebuilt. Moreover, of 1,160 rail- 
way bridges and tunnels destroyed 588 have 
been reconstructed. The work on the water- 
ways, which in France are an important 
means of transportation, has been nearly 
completed. The operation of boats and 
barges from the Paris Valley to Belgium 
and to Eastern France is proceeding under 
practically normal conditions. Equipment 
for electric hauling is being installed on the 
Marne Canal to the Rhine and on the canal 
connecting with the coal fields of the Saar. 
The collieries of the districts of the North 
and of the East can now be reached by navi- 
gable waterways. As far as highways are 
concerned a large part of the damage has 
already been repaired. There are about 

30.000 civilian and military workers engaged 
in repairing the roads at the present time. 

The housing problem, which is one 
of tremendous importance, has been at- 
tacked with the same energetic spirit. 
According to Brown Brothers, 80,000 
houses have been temporarily repaired, 
16,225 shelters have been provided and 

60.000 shelters are under construction. 
Out of 4,023 communes which were in- 
vaded, municipal administration has 
been resumed in 3,872. 

According to the pamphlet the net 
amount of the foreign obligations of 
the French Republic in May, 1919, was 
only $2,801,813,000. France’s speedy 
recovery after previous wars is alluded 
to as follows: 

In connection with the present debt of 
France there should be remembered the 
financial record of the nation after previous 
wars. In 1830, only fifteen years after the 
close of the Napoleonic Wars, practically all 



$30,307,422.88 

On November 17, 1918, the 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New Orleans had re- 
sources of $39,446,469.75. 

On November 17, 1919, the 
resources were $69,753,892.63— 
a gain of $30,307,422.88 in twelve 
months. 

The total deposits one year ago 
were $27,353,828.23. On Novem- 
ber 17, 1919, these deposits had 
increased to $50,012,833.38 — a 
gain of $22,659,005.15. 

These figures exhibit the lar- 
gest annual increase in business 
ever enjoyed by the Hibernia 
Bank, and are indicative of the 
substantial commercial, financial 
and industrial development 
which New Orleans and the; 
South are experiencing. 

Hibernia 

Bank & Trust Co. 

New Orleans 



the war debt of France had been redeemed. 
'1 he cost of the war with Germany in 1870- 
1871 amounted to $1,792,424,600, not includ- 
ing the loss of the provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine. In spite of the fact that the coun- 
try had suffered from invasion the war in- 
demnity exacted by Germany which, includ- 
ing the interest, amounted to 5,300,000,000 
francs was paid in twenty-six months, or 
six months before the due date. To do this 
France raised two loans. The first loan of 

2.000. 000.000 francs was offered in June, 
1871; to this loan 5,000,000,000 francs were 
subscribed and only 45 per cent, of the total 
subscriptions was allotted To the loan of 

3.000. 000.000 francs of July, 1872, no less 
than 44,000,000,000 francs were subscribed 
and only 12 per cent, was allotted. The re- 
covery from the War of 1870 as from the 
Napoleonic Wars was remarkable, and dur- 
ing the next forty-three years France went 
through a period of rapid territorial and 
industrial expansion. In 1914 the national 
wealth of France was conservatively esti- 
mated at $50,000,000,000 and the annual in- 
come of the French people at $6,000 000,000. 
After 1870 France made large additions to 
her colonial possessions, which in point of 
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When Doing Business 
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obtainable. Without direct representa- 
tion shipments often arrive at their desti- 
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goods quickly. 
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size in 1914 were second only to those of 
the British Empire. 

In conclusion, the pamphlet urges the 
necessity for American co-operation 
with France to “bridge the transition 
period and thereby to bring about in 
comparatively little time the complete 
restoration.” 

France has earned the confidence of her 
allies in the great war. There is no reason 
why this confidence should not be fully main- 
tained. The military and economic vitality 
of the republic surmounted the trials of the 
critical moments of the world war and that 
same vitality is now surmounting the much 
smaller problems of reconstruction. What- 
ever the burdens are which the war has 
imposed on France in common with the other 
nations engaged, France has demonstrated 
that she is able and prepared to carry 
them. The record of her achievements in 
the war and, since the signing of the ar- 
mistice, in peace is convincing evidence of 
the strength and the solidity of the nation. 
The people have recently given their answer 
to Bolshevism by returning an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the supporters of the gov- 
ernment in the national elections. 

France will recover from this war as 
surely as she has recovered from previous 



wars. With the present opportunity in the 
fields of industry and trade the new France 
should become greater even than before. 
America is deeply interested in the recov- 
ery of France and of Europe, if for no 
other reason than that she has made a na- 
tional investment in Europe which in ad- 
vances of money alone amounts to approxi- 
mately ten billions of dollars. The restora- 
tion of normal conditions in France is only 
a matter of time and is a problem which 
France herself is capable of solving inde- 
pendently. However, the more rapidly this 
restoration can be accomplished the greater 
the advantage to America and to the world 
as a whole. To the people of the United 
States is given the opportunity of lending 
their help and resources to bridge the transi- 
tion period and thereby to bring about In 
comparatively little time the complete res- 
toration. 



Protecting Canadian 
Customers 



TTNDER this title the New York 
Agency of the Union Bank of 
Canada has published a pamphlet 
which deals with the market fluctua- 
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Offers special facilities to manufacturers, 
exporters, merchants and bankers hav- 
ing business relations with the Near East 



Capital fully paid .... £800,000 

Reserve Fund, June 30, 1919 . . 1,420,000 



tions in Canadian exchange and pro- 
poses a remedy therefor. It is pointed 
out that fundamentally the fluctuations 
in the market rate for Canadian ex- 
change like all other foreign exchanges, 
are affected to the greatest extent by 
the import and export of merchandise, 
exaggerated or modified by the flotation 
of loans. If both importers and export- 
ers of merchandise could offset coin- 
cidentally their payments, fluctuations 
would be reduced to a minimum, and 
according to whether on balance, total 
imports (including capital) from all 
foreign countries were greater or less 
than total exports, so would the ex- 
change value of the currency (rate 
of exchange) of any country depre- 
ciate or appreciate in the money mar- 
kets of foreign countries. 

Attention is called to the fact that 
the Canadian dollar is lowest in value 
in foreign countries in the spring and 
summer and highest during the fall, 
owing to the fact that the bulk of 
Canadian exports moves forward in the 



fall, grain being the principal export 
commodity. 

If Canadian importers could arrange 
to pay for their goods at the time when 
the exporters were receiving payment 
for theirs and if all Government and 
other borrowings abroad could be so 
arranged as to bridge over the interval, 
there would be no fluctuations whatso- 
ever, but unfortunately each trade has 
its fixed customs concerning date of 
payment for goods sold and, worse 
still, does not concern itself in any 
way with the different dates of pay- 
ment existing in other trades. Conse- 
quently, instead of pooling their inter- 
ests in an effort to effect a more or less 
steady rate of exchange the Canadian 
exporting interests are pulling for a 
greater discount on the Canadian Dol- 
lar, while the importing interests are 
pulling for a smaller one. 

In proposing a remedy the assump- 
tion is made that all uncertainty in 
exchange is a handicap to trade, and 
that the merchant should insure for 
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himself the full receipt of the amount 
of his invoice, while the buyer should 
insure himself against the risk of hav- 
ing to pay an amount greater than he 
expected at the time he purchased his 
goods. 

While the American exporter who 
sells for cash to be paid in New York 
or Chicago runs no risk of loss in ex- 
change — the risk being shouldered by 
the Canadian customer — there is never- 
theless a very important risk involved 
— that of fewer renewed orders. This 
is illustrated by assuming (as used to 
be the case, and will be again) that 
goods can be manufactured equally 
well in England, France and the United 
States and laid down in Canada for 
$100, U. S., or its equivalent on a 
given date, and that the price of $100 
U. S. in Canada is $103 Canadian with 
the chance of its being $105 or $106 
before the goods have been resold and 
the account falls due, while if the 
chance is that Sterling or Francs may 
only cost $100 or $97 Canadian, the 

5 



Canadian buyer would actually prefer 
to buy from England or France. 

To meet this condition the American 
exporter must be prepared to guaran- 
tee to his Canadian buyer that United 
States dollars shall not cost him more 
than a certain number of Canadian dol- 
lars. This is possible only if he him- 
self is guaranteed, nor can he be cer- 
tain how many dollars U. S. he will 
receive per $100 Canadian unless by 
some method or other he has contracted 
with a bank to buy his Canadian dol- 
lars at a certain price, delivery to be 
made at his option over a certain period. 
This period should be made broad 
enough to cover the times when the 
accounts fall due and funds in settle- 
ment should have been received. If 
the unforeseen should happen and the 
accounts still be unpaid, an extension 
of time of delivery could be made for a 
very nominal charge or even none at 
all. 

With the American importer of Can- 
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adiail goods a reverse condition exists, 
to be met by an equally varied assort- 
ment of remedies. 

While it is conceded to be beyond 
the power of any one institution to 
finance all the export and import trade 
between this country and Canada, 
neither as regards rates of exchange 
is it possible for any bank to satisfy 
completely both its export and import 



customers if they match the orders of 
one against those of the other, but it 
is possible for a bank in actual contact 
with the foreign exchange markets of 
the world to provide all its customers 
with absolute protection against u * 
foreseen loss in exchange by “bridg- 
ing over” the period between date of 
acceptance of the order and that of 
payment for the goods. 



Distinguished Dutch Banker Favors International 
Financial Conference 



A PRACTICAL suggestion from a 
banker of wide experience is fur- 
nished in a proposal by W. Wester- 
man, president of the Rotterdamsche 
Bankvereeniging, for holding an inter- 
national financial conference whose ob- 
ject should be to devise methods for 
straightening out the present European 
financial and economic tangle. The 
bank over which Mr. Westerman pre- 
sides is one of the largest in the Nether- 
lands, and he is also chairman of the 
board of the Holland America Line. 
He has lately visited New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago and Philadelphia. His 
views in regard to an international 
financial conference were thus concisely 
stated to The Bankers Magazine: 

“I came to this country just now be- 
cause I wanted to learn what was the 
attitude of American bankers as to the 
financing of some of the European 
countries, and had the pleasure of 
meeting quite a number of men of im- 
portance in the banking world, some 
of whom I already knew personally. 

“It is my impression that although 
there are obstacles the question can be 
solved if only some of your representa- 
tive bankers would come to our country 
to meet there some neutral bankers 
from Holland and other countries. Such 
a conference could certainly fix up a 
workable scheme, to be laid before the 
bankers of the borrowing countries. 

“I feel this to be before all a bankers* 
job in which governments ought only to 



legal measures as would be necessary.** 
His views relating to the European 
financial and economic situation and the 




W. WESTERMAN 

President, Rotterdamsche Bankvereeniging, 
Rotterdam, Holland 



relation of America thereto were thus 



mix for the finishing touch and such 



more fully expressed: 

“We are witnessing the adoption of 
temporary expedients and hearing much 
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discussion concerning possible action, 
but there is no positive direct progress 
being made toward a coherent and con- 
sistent cleaning up of the varous finan- 
cial messes produced by the war. I 
wish to suggest that several prominent 
American bankers who have the confi- 
dence of their colleagues and of the 
American public should assemble a con- 
ference at some neutral place in Europe 
— preferably The Hague — where the 
entire question of after-the-war finance 
might be studied, and from which defi- 
nite recommendations for action might 
be presented to the various govern- 
ments. It is alone in such a way that 
I think the problem may be finally and 
satisfactorily solved. 

“It is generally believed in Europe, 
and more especially in Holland, that the 
key to the international financial situa- 
tion is held by the United States of 
America. From a borrowing country, 
as it was before the war, with few for- 
eign investments, the United States has 
been metamorphosed into a crediting 
nation, which through great accumula- 
tion of wealth Vas able to loan huge 
amounts to the Governments of the 
Allies, and also, after having taken an 
active part in hostilities, to pay the 
tremendous costs of war without notice- 
able influence on the abundance of capi- 
tal. 

“America, in my opinion, has an un- 
questionable moral obligation towards 
Europe, and must therefore occupy it- 
self with the political, economic and 
financial situation of the world in gen- 
eral. Furthermore, it is obviously to 
the best interests of the United States 
that Europe should not be allowed to 
go to pieces. Such a development would 
cast a curious reflection on America’s 
position. 

“These beliefs I still cherish after 
some weeks in the United States, 
although I cannot really see that much 
is being undertaken here to save Europe 
from ruin, and to help it regain its lost 
balance. I have, in fact, not met one 
banker or one bank manager who did 
not show evidences of very serious 
thought on these great questions. But 
although all were convinced that some- 



thing must be done, there is nowhere a 
fixed opinion on the route to be taken, 
either by the banks or by the Govern- 
ment. 

“America cannot sell the surplus of 
its commodities to a bankrupt or a 
fraud, but most surely it can sell to a 
striving community, kept under control 
of the creditor and against an adequate 
security. 

“I do not believe that there will be 
difficulty in finding sufficient security 
for loans to be made to borrowing coun- 
tries, if such countries are willing to 
pledge the stipulations demanded. The 
risk: to be taken may be reduced to a 
minimum. The result, if the United 
States would join with neutral States 
in the provision of sufficient means to 
straighten out the present confusion, 
would naturally be that the general 
credit of the borrowing country and its 
inhabitants would gradually be re- 
stored, the exchange rates arrive at nor- 
mal basis, and the inflation of paper 
money disappear. 

“It is evident that of all European 
countries the situation, financially 
speaking, is worst in Germany, but on 
the other hand, the recuperative power 
of Germany is not to be despised. 

“I do not at present regard the 
European situation so pessimistically as 
Mr. Vanderlip did in the early part of 
this year, but I quite agree with him 
that this situation must be treated as a 
whole. As far as I can see, there is no 
great chance that Mr. Vanderlip's pro- 
posed international loan will find its 
way to the stock exchanges of the 
world, although this would have been a 
solution, and one, moreover, very much 
in the interest of America, the largest 
seller of the commodities Europe is 
craving for. 

“The influence of a strong competi- 
tion between America and Europe for 
the world markets will lead to a reduc- 
tion in the cost of living and may even 
help to solve some of our labor difficul- 
ties caused by ever-increasing wages 
and ever-reduced working hours. 

“It would be absurd — and detrimen- 
tal to healthy economic development — 
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to begin by aiding Europe to develop 
its industries, and then to put difficul- 
ties in the way of Europe selling its 
products. 

“The immediate practical step to be 
taken might well be for several promi- 
nent American bankers of established 
position and prestige to invite to a con- 
ference in a neutral country the fore- 
most bankers of such neutral countries 
as could afford reasonable assistance. 
This conference should be small — not 
more than two delegates from a country 



— and readily workable. A preliminary 
scheme might be drawn up and, the 
delegations suitably divided, might per- 
sonally visit and investigate those 
European countries that need financial 
support. When the American neutral 
commission has returned to its head- 
quarters after these investigations, the 
needy countries might then send repre- 
sentatives to consult with the commis- 
sion. Recommendations could then be 
put before the respective governments 
concerned.*' 



Mr. Westerman* s Career 



Mr. Westerman was born In Amsterdam, 
November 14, 1864, when his father was 
a partner in the old and important firm of 
Blikman & Sartorius stationers and print- 
ers, he himself being a man of great intel- 
lect, a writer and poet, and doing consid- 
erable educational and philanthropic work. 
He established the first school for grown- 
up people In 1870, but died in 1872 in his 
thirty-sixth year, leaving the present Mr. 
Westerman’s mother with four young chil- 
dren. She herself was a great worker and 
a very intelligent woman, in later years 
giving much time to philanthropic work. 

Mr. Westerman went to school in Am- 
sterdam until his sixteenth year, when he 
left school to become acquainted with his 
father’s firm, in order to become a partner 
later on. Owing to some difficulties the 
relation between his family and the firm 
was severed shortly afterwards and he had 
to look for a job, the family being not 
wealthy, although in possession of sufficient 
means to give all the children a good educa- 
tion. 

He then entered the service of Vermeer 
A Co., a well-known Amsterdam banking 
firm, doing a considerable arbitrage busi- 
ness, as an office-boy, and was in their em- 
ploy for nearly nine years. He has always 
remembered that time with great pleasure 
because hardly a better opportunity could 
be obtained to get an all-round knowledge 
of banking, the partners being hard-working 
people who took an interest in their em- 
ployees, then numbering only eight to ten 
people. 

He left this firm to become active in the 
business of Everts & Schmidt, stock brok- 
ers at Amsterdam. He had to take the 
place of a retiring partner and was given 
power of attorney, signing for the firm. 

Everts & Schmidt were a firm who, work- 
ing closely together with large banking 
firms, introduced on the Amsterdam ex- 
change American railroad securities and 
stocks. Mr. Westerman particularly re- 
members that they introduced the Canadian 
Pacific and Norfolk and Western common 
stock, for the firm of Adolph Boissevain & 
Co., and were the largest dealers in this 
particular kind of securities and stocks. 

Although quite well ofT for a bachelor in 
his twenty-fifth year, his income was not 
sufficient to marry upon, and so Mr. Wester- 
man accepted, in 1892, the position of head 
bookkeeper for one of the largest then exist- 
ing Dutch tobacco companies and went to 
the East coast of Sumatra (Netherland 
Indies). 

During his seven India years he was in 
the employ of three different companies, be- 
sides being for one year sub-editor of the 
"Deli-Courant,” then the only newspaper on 
the East coast. Journalistic work always 
attracted him, it being probably in tne 



blood, as all his ancestors have been inter- 
ested in literary work. All through these 
India years Mr. Westerman was correspond- 
ent for Dutch newspapers, and continued to 
act as Dutch correspondent for the Nether- 
lands East India papers after his return to 
Holland. 

Having made some money, Mr. Wester- 
man returned to Holland in 1899 and became 
a member of the staff of the Incasso Bank, 
a very thriving institution in Amsterdam. 
Some years later he was offered the op- 
portunity of Joining in the management of 
the Rotterdamsche Bank, of Rotterdam, as 
secretary, and two years later, in 19(14, be- 
came a managing director of that institu- 
tion. At that time the Rotterdamsche Bank 
was a fifty-year-old, very conservative in- 
stitution of high standing in the country, 
and was also internationally well known. 
The capital was held solely in Rotterdam, 
being then fr. 6,000,000. The other manag- 
ing directors had been thirty and forty 
years at the head of the institution, and 
were quite contented to continue in the 
old way. Mr. Westerman had more pro- 
gressive ideas, but had a hard fight to make 
them see that the bank could not continue 
to do so, and not before one of them had 
retired and the other died could he make 
any headway. From then on and with the 
assistance of two much younger colleagues, 
Messrs. Van Tienhoven and Van der Man- 
dele, began the development of the bank to 
what it is now, an institution with capital 
and surplus of fr. 100,000,000, owning the 
largest provincial institutions of Holland, 
interested in and controlling the Banco 
Holandes de la America del Sud, and Just 
lately establishing the Netherlands Bank for 
the Mediterranean. 

Mr. Westerman and his colleagues de- 
voted their activities to the development of 
international relations, he himself taking 
care especially of the relations in the 
United States, where certainly this is the 
best-known bank of Holland, no other bank 
in that country having so many important 
accounts in the United States. The man- 
agers also gave their endeavors toward de- 
veloping Holland industrially, and took an 
active part in the shipping business and 
trade. The result is that the Rotter- 
damsche Bankvereeniging, which took over 
various other institutions, both in Amster- 
dam and Rotterdam — and for that reason 
used the word "vereeniging,” which means 
“union,” as a part of its name — is now the 
largest institution for issues of every kind, 
the managing director being on the board or 
over a hundred large concerns. Mr. Wes- 
terman himself is chairman of the board of 
the Holland-American Line and Wm. H. 
Muller & Co., the largest commercial house 
of Holland, and is also chairman or director 
in twenty to thirty other companies. 
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American Markets 

In British West Africa 



ILLUSTRATION of the growing trade 
between the United States and the British 
West African Crown Colonies is shown in trade 
figures for the month of September. 

The United States imported from the colonies 
goods valued at $1,880,802, more than three times 
the total for the previous September, while Ameri- 
can exports, $1,429,115, exceeded by more than one 
hundred times those of the previous September. 

^HE BANK ‘OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA offers 
complete and dired facilities to American* busi- 
ness men who wish to enter West and North African 
markets. This institution maintains branches in 
the principal markets of Egypt, Morocco, Canary 
Islands, Gambia, Sierra Leone, Liberia, French Ivory 
Coast, Gold Coast and Ashanti, Togoland, Nigeria, 
and Fernando Po. 

Our New York Office will be glad to supply trade 
or credit information about these colonies or to ex- 
plain our service further. 

Bank of 

British West Africa 

Head Office, London 

New York Office — 100 Beaver Street. 

R. R. Appleby and Rowland Smith, Agents 
Subscribed Capital $10,000,000 

Paid Up $4,000,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,000,000 



HIM 
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Most Efficient Service 

We are enabled through our thoroughly 
organized and equipped departments, and 
our close affiliations with prominent bank- 
ing institutions throughout the world, to 
offer to merchants, manufacturers and 
bankers the most efficient service in all 
lines of banking, foreign and domestic. 

THE 

First National Bank 

of Boston 

Deposits .... $179,000,000 
Resources - - over 260,000,000 

Branch at Buenos Aires, Argentina 



Business Conditions in 
Argentina 

p'RNESTO TORNQUIST & COM- 
PANY, LTD., of Buenos Aires in 
a recent trade report sums up the gen- 
eral situation in Argentina as follows: 
“The pessimism and uncertainty pre- 
vailing here while important strike 
movements were in progress tend to 
disappear now that the readjustment 
of the labor market is practically over. 
There is no doubt that this unrest has 
to some extent retarded the progress 
of the country; it would, however, be 
erroneous to think that they ever 
touched the vital nerve of our economic 
organism. It was a serious temporary 
obstacle to the free development of 
trade and industry which had to be 
overcome and now seems to be passing. 

“While it is a fact that Argentina’s 
industries and trade have emerged from 
the war stronger than ever, it is gen- 
erallv believed that this country’s ce- 



reals, meat and live-stock will be insuffi- 
cient to meet the European require- 
ments, however great an impetus may 
be given to the labor of production, 
and it is therefore quite understand- 
able that the conviction is growing that 
this country, with its enormous natural 
resources, may not only regard the fu- 
ture with absolute confidence, but is 
very likely on the eve of a period of 
enhanced prosperity. 

“In spite of the high level already 
attained, all products of this country 
show a tendency to firmness in prices. 
Particularly since the signing of peace, 
the general feeling is still more opti- 
mistic, as all signs point to the prob- 
ability that there will soon be plenty 
of shipping space on speedy vessels. 

“Congress has not yet dealt with the 
approval of the financial agreement 
with the Allies and in view of the state 
of the foreign exchange market at the 
present moment, it seems problematic 
whether this will oc<5ur in the near 
future, notwithstanding the great ad- 
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vantages that would derive from said 
convention for the country. 

“Money remains in fair demand and 
foreign exchanges, with the sole ex- 
ceptions of the rates on the United 
States and Spain, continue in favor of 
this country. 

“Climatic conditions have of late not 
been favorable. Heavy rains origi- 
nated severe floods in the center of the 
Province of Buenos Aires and the Na- 
tional Territory of Formosa, causing 
some temporary damage to property.” 



South American Trade 

extract from an address by John 
Barrett, who recently resigned 
from the Pan-American Union, given 
before the convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs at New Orleans por- 
trays in an interesting way the recent 
rapprochement of the United States 
with her South American neighbors. 
Mr. Barrett said: 

Fifteen years ago the annual commerce 
of the United States with Latin America 
was valued at approximately $450,000,- 
000; now it has reached the magnificent 
total of $1,750,000,000, or an impressive 
and remarkable Increase of nearly 300 
per cent! Then Great Britain and Ger- 
many led the United States in their trade 
with fifteen of the twenty Latin American 
countries ; even before the world war 
broke out the United States was leading 
Great Britain and Germany in trade with 
fifteen of the twenty countries a complete 
reversal of conditions 1 Then there was 
not sufficient travel between North and 
South America to fill one steamer a 
month ; now there is more travel between 
them in a month than then in a whole 
year. Then not more than a few million 
dollars of United States capital were in- 
vested in Latin American properties, se- 
curities and Government bonds; now over 
a billion dollars of United States money 
are thus invested. Then there was not 
one powerful United States banking 
branch in all Latin America; now there 
are a score of them. Then Spanish was 
taught in only a few universities, colleges 
and other schools in the United States; 
now nearly every university and college 
and the principal academies, high and 
commercial schools, to the number of sev- 
eral thousand, give instruction in this 
language. Then no*institution taught Por- 
tuguese, the language of Brazil ; now 



many high educational institutions are 
teaching it or preparing to do so. 

* 

U. S. Trade With Italy 

D U F to changes brought abont by 
the war the United States now 
occupies first place as an exporter to 
Italy having supplanted both Ger- 
many and Great Britain in this regard. 
By an intense cultivation of the market 
Germany became very successful in her 
Italian trade and seemed to have for 
her purpose the supplanting of Italian- 
made products with those made in Ger- 
many. With Germany eliminated as 
an exporter to Italy during the war 
some other nation naturally had to take 
her place. Although this fell to the 
lot of the United States, still it cannot 
be hoped that she will retain that place 
in the face of renewed competition un- 
less she bends her efforts toward hold- 
ing the trade. 

Naturally Italian merchants are 
averse to buying American products un- 
der the existing exchange situation, but 
on the other hand the new importing 
policy adapted by the Italian Govern- 
ment by which, among other things, she 
allows free importation, subject only 
to the ordinary tariff regulations, of 
shoes, hardware, and machine tools h a* 
been rather advantageous to our ex- 
porters of these products. 

According to the monthly circular of 
the Italian Discount and Trust Com- 
pany one reason that our trade was so 
limited with Italy before the war was 
the fact that our goods received too 
many handlings abroad before reaching 
the consumer and hence resulting in in- 
creased costs to him. If an American 
manufacturer desires to do a big busi- 
ness in Italy it is advisable for him 
to have an agent there. Milan, the big- 
gest industrial city of Italy is gener- 
ally the best location for such a gen- 
eral agent. British, French and other 
manufacturers follow to a large extent 
the custom of having general agents 
abroad. 

In order to keep down the price of 
certain commodities in Rome the mayor 
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Use a Canadian Bank for Canadian Business 

The unusual conditions affecting Canadian exchange 
make the operation of financing American trade with 
Canada a task for specialists with unusual international 
banking connections. 

The officers of the New York Agency of the Union Bank 
of Canada are specialists in Canadian exchange; behind 
them stands the whole organization of the Union Bank, 
with 390 branches in Canada and correspondents in all 
parts of the world. Their advice and assistance is 
always at the service of the American exporter, banker 
and importer doing business with Canada. 

Our booklet 

“ Protecting Tour Canadian Customer” 
on request 

Union Bank of Canada 



New York. Agency, 49 Wall St. 

W. J. Dawson, F. L. Appleby, W. M. Forrest, 
Agents 



Capital & Surplus 

$13,600,000 




of that city has issued an ordinance 
requiring that certain cotton goods, for 
instance, be sold on the basis of the 
cost price plus 15 per cent., that cer- 
tain other materials be sold at cost plus 
20 per cent., etc. Such an arrange- 
ment was naturally quite satisfactory 
to the consumers and it is asserted that 
the merchants also have entered will- 
ingly into the scheme. In connection 
with prices it is to be quoted that the 
highest prices in Italy were reached in 
July of last year while from that time 
until January 1919 there was a steady 
decline of prices. 

Belgium’s Economic 
Recovery 

^^FFICIAL figures received by the 
Guaranty Trust Company from its 
branch in Belgium indicate that the in- 
dustries of the country are fast re- 
turning to a normal condition. 



One thousand seven hundred railroad 
trains are being moved daily carrying 
1,720,000 tons of freight. All main 
lines are in operation and the revenue 
from passenger and freight traffic for 
August, 1919, is even greater than for 
the corresponding month of 1918. 
Ninety-five per cent of the destroyed 
bridges and viaducts have been rebuilt 
as has all the trackage, which was re- 
moved by the Germans. 

Industries are fast regaining their 
foothold and a considerable part of the 
articles manufactured is being export- 
ed. More than 8,700 tons of window 
pane glass, valued at 5,600,000 francs, 
were exported the first six months of 
1919. This was 90 per cent, of the 
entire amount produced and the total 
production now is 40 per cent, of that 
which obtained in pre-war times. The 
production of plate glass too has 
amounted to over 40 per cent, of pre- 
war production. The spinning and 
weaving factories of Flanders are 
again in full operation. 
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Less than 1 per cent, of Belgium 
was devastated and a part of this is 
already under cultivation. The crops 
are in excellent condition and Belgium 
as a whole is fast regaining its pros- 
perity. 

The machinery received from Ger- 
many since April is valued at 2,900,- 
000, boo francs. 

* 

Railroad Development in 
China 

completion of railroad projects 
now under construction in China 
will do much to develop the resources 
of the country. A rudimentary sys- 
tem has been constructed in the north 
of China and it now remains to com- 
plete such a system in South China. 
The Mukden-Peking-Hankow line is 
now more than an experiment. Its suc- 
cess has been demonstrated and it now 
forms a spinal column for several other 
shorter lines leading into it. A similar 
spinal column is now partly constructed 
in South China. It is intended to con- 
nect Hankow with Canton and is being 
built from Hankow south and from 
Canton north. From Kankow the line 
now extends south to Chuchow and 
from Canton it extends north to Sui- 
chow leaving a space of 200 miles yet 
to be spanned by the railroad. As yet 
the two branches naturally are of a 
local nature but when they meet will 
immediately be strengthened owing to 
the possibilities of through Canton- 
Hankow business. 

Another big railway project is a line 
into Szechuan. An American company 
has surveyed a line into this province. 
The construction of such a line would 
involve many such difficulties as for- 
merly encountered by American engi- 
neers in building America’s trans- 
continental routes. However, delay 
has been met in the construction of the 
line not only because of difficulties of 
construction, but also because of the 
fact that there is a British counter- 
claim to this line, as an extension to a 



chord ‘line whose construction has been 
started west from the region of Pakow. 

Altogether approximately 1 2,000 
miles of new lines have been contracted 
for involving an expenditure, it is said, 
of about $600,000,000 gold. 

A contract which is to be noted with 
interest is that of the construction of 
four 10,000 ton deadweight steamers 
by the Kiangnan Dock and Engineer- 
ing Works, ordered by the United 
States Shipping Board. These vessels 
will be the product of Chinese work- 
manship and hence Chinese engineers 
are ambitious that the work be well 
done and that the possibilities of 
China’s industrial resources may be rec- 
ognized. As a compliment to the Chi- 
nese, the four steamers will be named 
the Mandarin, Celestial, Oriental, and 
Cathay. 

The keels were laid early in the 
spring but owing to the delay in re- 
ceiving materials for construction the 
completion of the ships has been de- 
layed. Work is now progressing satis- 
factorily, however, and when these 
ships of Chinese construction begin 
carrying Chinese products into our 
harbors, a new feeling of interest will 
arise between us and the Chinese Re- 
public. 

Insurance of Foreign Credits 

T'HE Insurance of Foreign Credit 
has become a fact in England 
through the establishment there of the 
Trade Indemnity Company, which has 
this for its object. It is not a new 
idea in England but this is the first time 
it has been actually put into operation. 

In regard to trade insurance the 
London “Times” recently said: 

“Insurance of credit seems promised 
an important place in both oversea and 
domestic commerce. The way in which 
it would facilitate oversea commerce 
may be illustrated by an example. An 
English manufacturer may be offered 
the business of selling merchandise to 
an exporter say, in Brazil, on the 
strength of six months credit. He him- 
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The Union Bank 
of Manchester, 
Limited 



Nominal Capital 

Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Capital 

Subscribed Capital 
Reserves 

Surplus over Liabilities 



Head Office 

17 York St, Manchester. Eng. 

Liverpool Office 

45 Castle St., Liverpool, Eng. 

and branches covering the whole of the 
district tributary to these two cities, 
and also West Yorkshire; including 
Leeds, Shbfpibld, Bradford, Sal- 
ford, Birkenhead, Oldham, Bolton, 
Buky, Rochdale, Stockport, Hali- 
fax (Eng.), Huddersfield, etc., etc. 
($ 5 =£) 

$12,500,000 

3,750,000 

3.750.000 

7.500.000 

2.825.000 

. 10,325,000 



Bankers in the United States and Canada are invited to make use of 
the Bank’s services for all kinds of banking business in the district where 
the Bank operates, and in Great Britain generally. Collections promptly 
dealt with, and proceeds remitted by draft or cable transfer on New York, 
or as desired. Favorable terms. 

North American Mail* are usually delivered in Manchester and Liverpool earlier than in London. 



self knows nothing about the financial 
standing of the firm in Brazil. He 
would therefore go to an English insur- 
ance institution, which would be in 
communication with a similar institu- 
tion in Brazil. The Brazilian institu- 
tion would investigate the credit on 
the spot, and, if it found the credit sat- 
isfactory, the institution would be ex- 
pected to retain part of the risk and 
receive a pro rata proportion of the pre- 
mium. The English institution would 
complete the transaction by giving the 
English manufacturer indemnity to the 
extent of three-fourths of the sum in- 
sured. The Brazilian exporters could 
likewise insure their British credit. 

“The development of such a scheme 
would relieve manufacturers of much 
of the worry they now experience in 
respect of the credit they may give, and 
it would allow them to devote them- 
selves more freely to their principle 
business, which should be the improve- 
ment of their production. It would not 
relieve them altogether of thought re- 



specting the financing of their busi- 
ness, since they would still be required 
to bear a proportion of the risk. But 
for this proviso they would obviously 
be encouraged to reckless trading.” 

* # 



National Bank of South Africa 



' T 'HE National Bank of South Africa 
now has over 400 branches estab- 
lished in South Africa and, according 
to a report of the directors presented 
to the shareholders at the ordinary gen- 
eral meeting held at Pretoria on June 
25, passed a prosperous year, ending 
March 81, 1919. After making full 
provision for bad and doubtful debts 
and applying £50,000 in the reduction 
of the bank premises account, the net 
profits of the year were £478,607 6s 4d 
inclusive of the balance of £35,786 Is 
Id brought forward from March 31, 
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1918. It was recommended that the 
profit be apportioned as follows: 

To dividend of 6 per 
cent (of which the 
interim dividend 
paid for the six 
months ended 
S e p t e mber 30, 

1918, absorbed 
£85,800, 16s, 5d) 
plus a bonus of 1 

per cent £200,400 16 5 

To reserve fund 
(raising it to £1,- 

050,000) 200,000 0 0 

To pension fund . . . 50,000 0 0 

To balance carried 
forward 23,206 9 11 



£473,607 6 4 



Dollar Understood Better 
Than Pound 

THAT secur ftj es issued in dollar de- 
nominations are more easily sal- 
able in Canada, France, Holland, 
Scandinavia and other countries out- 
side of the British Isles than securi- 
ties issued in sterling, is the opinion of 
a group of British financiers, which 
recently incorporated the British Con- 
trolled Oilfields, Ltd., which was fi- 
nanced in London, under Canadian 
laws, with an authorized capitaliza- 
tion of $40,000,000, although no issue 
of stock is being made oatside the Brit- 
ish Isles. 

There was no public offering made 
in England the preferred shares being 
offered privately in England by friends 
of the promoters of the scheme. The 
fact that these shares were purchased 
in England would indicate that the 
idea of issuing the securities in terms 
of the dollar was to facilitate future 
transfers of the stock rather than to 
aid in the original flotation. 

E. Mackay Edgar, head of Sperling 
& Company, of London, who handled 
the flotation explained that his finan- 
cial experience has convinced him that 
the dollar was better understood 
throughout the world than the pound. 

That “dollar exchange” will even- 
tually supplant sterling exchange is the 



belief of many of our financiers and 
the fact that this is also the idea of 
some of Britain’s financiers goes far 
to strengthen this idea. 



Condition of Skandinaviska 
Kreditaktiebolaget 



THE statement of the condition of 
above bank on September 80, 1919 
is set forth below: 



ASSETS 

Cash Kr. 24.644.647:62 

Loans on securities ... 519.545.568:42 

Bills discounted 248.478.116:59 

Securities 30.252.746:90 

Current accounts 294.772.090 :36 

Due from other banks 148.365.251:57 

Sundry accounts 79.693.016 : — 

Bank premises 9.630.531:25 



Kr. 1.155.381.968:71 



LIABILITIES. 

Paid up capital Kr. 73.840.000: — 



Reserve fund 81.660.000: — 

Deposits 439.285.512 :40 

Current accounts 285.269.820:44 

Due to other banks . . 167.211.855 :37 

Sundry accounts 86.079.282 :75 

Bills in circulation . . . 22.035.497 :75 



Kr. 1.155.381.968:71 



e 



Swiss Economic Mission 



T^^UCH interest here was attached 
to the Swiss Mission of Economic 
Studies, numbering over two hundred 
members, which has been touring the 
country in an effort to learn more of 
the superior American industrial meth- 
ods and to learn what features of Amer- 
ican industry can be applied to Swiss 
industry. The commission included 
groups representing commercial, indus- 
trial, machine and automobile, electri- 
cal, gas and water, textile, welfare and 
other industries and hence was very 
comprehensive. 

By reason of her geographical situ- 
ation and her neutral attitude during 
the war Switzerland did a big business 
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HEAD OFFICE : 7 PRINCES STREET, E.C. 2, LONDON. 



Agency : MANCHESTER, 86 Cross Street 

Paris Branch; 16 Rue Halevy. Antwerp Branch: 22 Place de Mair 

Lisbon Branch : 32 Rua Aurea 



CAPITAL ( A. uthorized ) 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 
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680,000,000 
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BRANCHES IN SOUTH AMERICA: 
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also an agency at Manaos. URUGUAY Montevideo, Montevideo Sub-Agency, Paysandu and Salto. 
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Documentary Bills Bought, Advanced Upon or Received for Collection. 

Drafts and Cable Transfers Sold on all Branches and Agencies. 

Commercial and Travelers Letters of Credit Issued. 

New York Agency, 51 Wall Street, WM. R. ROBBINS, AGENT. 



with all of the big belligerent nations. 
In the proposed channel route from 
London to Bagdad, Switzerland is also 
an important link. By reason of her 
position she is of great value to Amer- 
ican manufactures as a distributing 
center for American trade with Central 
European countries. 

a 

Pan-American Financial 
Conference 

ROADER and better trade ar- 
rangements with Latin American 
countries are expected to result from 
the Second Pan - American Financial 
Conference, which will convene in 
Washington, on January 12, 1920. 

The meeting will last one week, and 
the twenty-one Republics of America 
will be represented by from fifty to 
sixty delegates. 

This will be the second international 



financial conference called by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for the purpose 
of conferring with the financial author- 
ities of the American Republics. The 
first was held in 1915. It will not deal 
with loans from one government to an- 
other, nor directly with loans obtained 
in the markets of the United States bv 
the governments of Central and South 
America. The conference will h^ eoi*- 
cerned solely with the establishing of a 
favorable basis for the coming together 
of financiers. It involves no official 
commitment for any of the govern-* 
ments represented. 

The financial requirements of the 
Latin American Republics at the pres- 
ent time and during the next few years 
will constitute the chief subject for dis- 
cussion. 

The problem of improved banking 
facilities for the representatives of the 
United States in Latin America also 
will come up for detailed discussion. 
At the present one bank has, either 
directly or through affiliated institu- 
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tions, more than twenty branches in 
Latin America, while another is in con- 
trol of at least six local financial insti- 
tutions in Latin America. Other banks 
are opening branches or securing finan- 
cial interest in existing institutions or 
establishing agencies suitable for the 
work which they carry on. An exten- 
sion of United States facilities through 
a greater use of acceptances and other 
less widely known means of expanding 
credit without upsetting the equilibrium 
of exchange, will naturally come in for 
discussion. 

The present exchange situation in 
Latin America, which requires careful 
examination, will be one of the topics 
of primary importance at the confer- 
ence. Agreements, whether unofficial 
as between banks, or official as between 
governments in the form of guaranty 
of international clearings operation, will 
be studied and formulated or sanctioned 
by the conference before its adjourn- 
ment. The hope is entertained that 
the conclusion of the International Gold 
Clearance Convention between the 
United States and a number of the 
other republics, will be brought to an 
advanced stage before the close of the 
conference. Exchange conditions have 
been improving rapidly during the past 
year, and it is not thought that much 
time would elapse before they will be 
entirely restored to normal, to the bene- 
fit of all concerned. 

John H. Patterson’s Impres- 
sions of European Trade 
Conditions 

JOHN H. PATTERSON, president 
** of the National Cash Register 
Company, who recently returned from 
a trip through France, England, Bel- 
gium, and Germany, came back with 
a feeling of optimism in regard to the 
resumption of business activities in 
these countries. While there, he came 
in contact with some of Europe’s lead- 
ing business executives and found that 



the general attitude was to get down 
to business again. 

In France, excellent crops were be- 
ing harvested and industries were being 
resumed to such an extent as to lead 
Mr. Patterson to believe that France 
will show even greater recuperative 
powers than she did after the Franco- 
Prussian war. 

In regard to Belgium he says that 
agriculturally Belgium is almost on her 
feet again and although her industries 
are still in an unsettled condition, con- 
siderable progress is being made in 
rebuilding mills and factories and in 
recovering machinery appropriated by 
the Germans. Much more rapid prog- 
ress will be made, he thinks, as soon 
as Belgium begins to receive her in- 
demnity payments. 

His party was one of the first groups 
of business men to reach the German 
capital. He noted that Germany had 
been hit hard by the war and that her 
railroad systems and rolling stock 
have greatly depreciated. She is striv- 
ing hard to resume normal conditions 
but this, he thinks, will be extremely 
difficult until after the peace treaty has 
been definitely ratified. Germany still 
needs food, coal for her industries, and 
raw materials such as wool, cotton, cop- 
per, oils and hides. 



The Jewish Bank of Palestine 



r I S HE Anglo-Palestine Company, or 
A as it is called in Palestine, the 
Jewish Bank is displaying great acti- 
vity. In spite of all the difficulties un- 
der which the bank labored in the days 
of the Turkish rulers, who finally de- 
creed its liquidation, the confidence of 
the population in the bank has remained 
unshaken. Since the conquest of the 
land by the British, the head bank in 
Jaffa and its branches elsewhere in 
Palestine resumed their activities. The 
Anglo-Palestine Bank was founded by 
the Zionist Organization for the devel- 
opment of the future Jewish Home- 
land. 

The large business houses as well as 
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numerous small traders were at once 
able to resume their commercial rela- 
tions with Egypt, and for this purpose 
the bank accorded them a large credit. 
In this way the Jaffa and Jerusalem 
markets have been supplied with many 
Egyptian goods, according to a bulle- 
tin issued by the U. S. Bureau of Pub- 
lic Information. The colonies were 
granted various credits for the purpose 
of procuring the necessary materials, 
and the organization of Jewish colonies 
was consequently enabled to send a 
special buyer to Egypt. Many own- 
ers of orange plantations were able, 
thanks to the credit extended to them 
by the bank, to procure the necessary 
petroleum, oil and coal which were 
placed at their disposition by the Brit- 
ish government. The owners of the 
other colonies have also received large 
credits. In all colonies groups are now 
being formed with the object of pro- 
curing the necessary materials for 
planting and sowing. With the credit 
given by the bank it will be possible 
speedily and successfully to carry out 



these tasks. Each day large deposits 
are received by the bank from abroad 
on behalf of all kinds of institutions 
as well as private individuals.” 

The “Palestine Survey” adds the fol- 
lowing data: 

The Anglo-Palestine Bank has given 
short term loans to planters, thus mate- 
rially aiding the development of orange 
growing, almond exporting, and vine 
planting. It has developed dairy farming 
and cattle raising. In the field of trade 
it has supplied capital to the Jewish colo- 
nist and consequently Jewish commerce 
has grown rapidly. If the combined im- 
port and export figures of Jaffa, for in- 
stance, have risen from Frs. 19,000,000 in 
1903 to Frs. 51,000.000 in 1913, the Anglo- 
Palestine Bank may claim that this in- 
crease is to a very large degree if not 
mainly, due to its activity. It has per- 
sistently tried to introduce the coopera- 
tive idea in Palestine. Thus the Jewish 
Vine Growers Syndicate was formed with 
its assistance, and it has tried to have the 
idea accepted in the organization of co- 
operative stores, in the purchase of 
manure, in the common use of agricul- 
tural implements, etc. The A. P. C. has 
also, though to a more limited extent, 
granted long-term loans for agrarian and 
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urban enterprises. It was obliged to pur- 
chase land when there were no other com- 
panies so engaged; upon the establish- 
ment of such companies it confined itself 
to advancing loans for the furtherance 
of that work. 

Philippine Foreign Commerce 

^ULL returns of Philippine foreign 
trade for the year ending June 80, 
1919, now compiled and made available 
by the Bureau of Insular Affairs of the 
War Department, show still further 
increases in the value of both imports 
and exports over the already excep- 
tional totals of the previous year. 
Soaring prices, however, have made 
values a less trustworthy guide than 
in normal times, and a detailed review 
of the figures shows in the closing 
months less favorable trade conditions 
than characterized the latter part of 
the war period, with the trade of the 
year as a whole, notably in the case of 
exports, made up of a blending of cul- 
minating war activities and of reaction 
following the armistice. 

The import total reached the enor- 
mous sum of $107,774,268, or about 
480 per cent, more than that of the 
previous year, and about double the 
pre-war average, but advancing prices 
rather than increased volume of busi- 
ness was the' leading factor in the 
larger figures. An important exception, 
however, is to be noted in the machin- 
ery trade, which more than doubled 
in value and was conspicuously made 
up of oil-extracting and sugar machin- 
ery, large imports of which for the 
development of leading export indus- 
tries of the islands represent both a 
present and a future importance to 
Philippine trade. The important trade 
in cotton textiles, on the other hand, 
fell far below the phenomenal quantity 
of 1918, and at equally exceptional 
prices declined to very small propor- 
tions in the latter half of the year. 

Imports of rice were somewhat small- 
er in quantity, but at an increase of 
over two million dollars in value, and 
these figures cover a condition of much 
gravity still pending in the islands. A 



disastrous shortage in production in the 
great rice-exporting countries and gen- 
erally throughout the East was early 
realized, and the Philippine govern- 
ment relieved the price situation by 
temporary suspension of import duties 
pending the harvesting of the reduced 
crop of last winter. Prices, however, 
continued to advance with the depletion 
of the inadequate stocks doled out un- 
der embargoes and trade limitations 
imposed by exporting countries, until 
at the end of the year under review 
rice was selling in Manila at nearly 
double the already high figure prevail- 
ing at the beginning, and with relief 
from the new crop harvest still some 
months distant, the islands and the 
Orient generally are confronted with a 
food problem the most acute in recent 
times. 

The export total of $122,729,288 
somewhat exceeded that of 1918, but it 
is of interest to note that of this huge 
sum less than 40 per cent is credited 
to the latter half of the year, and in 
this fact is to be found some measure 
of the slowing down of the war-stimu- 
lated export trade and the reaction of 
the armistice period. Reduced quanti- 
ties and declining prices of hemp and 
cocoanut oil, the two leading exports, 
virtually explain this reduced total of 
the latter part of the year. Of the 
reduced hemp shipments for the year as 
a whole, the unprecedented quantity of 
96,880 long tons was exported during 
the first six months and only 86,268> 
long tons in the closing six months, with 
the price movement generally down- 
ward throughout, following the termi- 
nation of government fixed prices. 
There was also a marked decline in 
production in the latter half of the 
year, attributable to a typhoon in the 
hemp-producing districts late in De- 
cember and to unsatisfactory market 
conditions. A further element in re- 
duced exports is to be found in excep- 
tionally heavy accumulations of stocks 
in the islands, and the close of the 
year found this, the leading Philip- 
pine export industry, still under the 
depression of the armistice period, and 
awaiting the arrested world demand for 
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raw materials and the resumption of 
normal trade with the final coming of 
peace. 

Industrial Bank of Japan, Ltd. 

* | S HE results of the first half year's 
operations of this bank, were 
summed up as follows by H. Hijikata, 
president of the bank, in an address 
to the shareholders: 

With the growth of transactions and 
the comparatively higher rate for money 
loans which prevailed, the gross earnings 
of the bank during the half year under re- 
view exhibit a substantial increase. After 
continuing the projected readjustments of 
certain loan accounts of a doubtful na- 
ture and the depreciation in the property 
accounts, the bank’s earnings still show 
satisfactory results. In figures, the gross 
earnings of the head office and branches 
of our bank for the half-year under re- 
view stood at 12,023,624 yen. Adding this 
to the balance of 82,236 yen brought for- 
ward from the preceding half-year, the 
total becomes 12,105,860 yen. On deduct- 
ing the gross expenses, 10,862,076 y£n, the 



net profits amount to 1,243,784 yen of 
which a sum equal to 7 per cent on the 
paid up capital was designated as the div- 
idend which will be the same as that for 
the previous half-year. The balance is to 
be distributed among the reserves and 
other funds. For this proposed distribu- 
tion of the profits, I now ask your approv- 
al. The present capital of the bank is 
30,000,000 yen almost wholly paid up. 
The principal working funds of the bank, 
derived from the issue of debentures, 
reached 213,240,000 yen at the end of the 
half-year under review, leaving in re- 
serve for the issue of further debentures 
only 67,560,000 yen. It is therefore mani- 
festly desirable, in view of the steady 
growth of business throughout the Em- 
pire, that the bank’s capital an<^ conse- 
quently its power to issue debentures, 
should be increased. In this way the 
bank will be able still further to strength- 
en its foundations and expand its credit, 
both at home and abroad. Accordingly, I 
think the time has come when the bank 
should increase its capital, and for that 
purpose, I shall submit a proposal for 
your approval in the extraordinary meet- 
ing of the shareholders which will follow 
immediately after this ordinary meeting. 

The increase in capital mentioned 
above was approved and the bank has 
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applied to the Government to sanction 
an increase of its capital from 30,- 
000,000 to 50,000,000 yen by permit- 
ting the necessary amendment to its by- 
laws. 



New Foreign Finance Com- 
pany Organized 

r I S HE organization has been an- 
nounced in New York of the For- 
eign Finance Corporation with a capi- 
talization of ten million dollars. This 
is regarded as one of the most impor- 
tant steps towards increasing American 
investment in foreign securities that has 
been taken. The new organization 
represents some of the strongest finan- 
cial interests in New York. According 
to the formal statement which was is- 
sued by J. P. Morgan & Company the 
primary purpose of this concern will 
be “to invest funds in enterprises or 
securities which hold forth promise of 
safe and satisfactory return.” 

The directors of the corporation will 
include J. P. Morgan and H. P. Davi- 
son, of J. P. Morgan & Company, 
James S. Alexander, president of The 
National Bank of Commerce; George 
F. Baker, Jr., vice-president of the 
First National Bank; George W. Dav- 
idson, vice-president of the Central 
Union Trust Company; Harvey D. 
Gibson, president of the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank; Seward Prosser, president 
of the Bankers Trust Company; 
Charles H. Sabin, president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company; James Still- 
man, president of the National City 
Bank; Albert H. Wiggin, chairman of 
the Chase National Bank; and A. M. 
Anderson, of J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany. Mr. Anderson will be elected 
president. The headquarters of the 
corporation, until permanent offices can 
be established, will be at J. P. Morgan 
& Company. 

The capital stock of the corporation 
will be divided into shares of $100 par 
value. Not all of this will be called 
for immediately. Papers of incorpora- 
tion have been filed in Albany. 




SIR HENRY LUMLEY DRAYTON, K.C., K.B. 
Canadian Minister of Finance 



The charter of the corporation places 
no limit on the amount of its invest- 
ments and should it be found necessary 
its capitalization could be increased to 
take care of growing business. Its 

scope is not limited to the foreign field 
as it also may engage in investments in 
this country, it was explained. It 

bears no similarity to the corporations 
proposed under the Edge Bill, in that 
it will not advance commercial credits 
in the interest of foreign trade, rather 
it will act along lines similar to those 
followed by the British investment 
trusts. While at present it contem- 
plates no issue of debentures, it was 
asserted, such a procedure might be 
adopted should the corporation desire 
to extend its operations with borrowed 
money. 

To the extent that it invests in for- 
eign securities and in other foreign 
holdings, the bankers interested ex- 
plained, its operation will have a favor- 
able influence on the foreign exchange 
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situation and, in this way, tend to sup- 
port export trade. But the financing 
of foreign commerce does not oome 
within its intentions. 

« 

Increased Production in 
England 

I? NGLAND, as the other belligerent 
^ nations of Europe, is striving for 
increased production, because that, 
more than anything else would restore 
the foreign exchanges. It would pro- 
vide a fund for the repayment of her 
foreign debts and also for the fund- 
ing of her floating indebtedness. Rela- 
tive to this Barclays Bank, Ltd., in its 
monthly review has to say: “If we re- 
stricted our note issue, then increased 
production would tend to bring the 
supply of money into a better relation- 
ship with the supply of goods and the 
cost of living would be reduced while 
the standard of living, i. e., real wages, 
would be increased. Indeed, with in- 
creased production most of our difficul- 
ties would either entirely disappear or 
be reduced to manageable proportions.” 

It is believed that the efficiency of 
the British laborer has decreased and 
that the high-paid American laborer 
and low-paid Japanese laborer are se- 
verely threatening Great Britain's in- 
dustrial progress. One of the chief 
causes for small production, however, 
no doubt lies in the unrest in the labor 
world founded on distrust. The labor- 
ers will not put their best into their 
work if they feel that they are not get- 
ting the just products of their labor. 

Many methods have been employed 
on the part of the employers to inter- 
est the men in their work and to pre- 
vail upon them to enter wholeheartedly 
into it. For instance, a typical case in 
the Birmingham district is that of a 
manufacturer who has the results of 
each department tabulated each week. 
The employer then addresses his work- 
men each week pointing out which are 
the lax departments and how laxity 
in some departments has a bad effect 



on all as far as production is concerned. 
These talks produce cooperation on the 
part of the workers, the output is in- 
creased and higher remuneration re- 
sults for the workers. In another case 
a minimum output has been settled on 
and employees receive a bonus on any 
output exceeding the minimum. 



Savings Bank of South 
Australia 

XHE gross revenue for the year end- 
ing June 80 for this bank amount- 
ed to £526,629 6s 9d. Deposits 
amounted to £8,275,910 18s lid, an 
increase of £1,609,477 9s 6d. 

During the war 65 officers of this 
bank enlisted, of whom ten were killed 
in action, one died of illness and eight 
were decorated. 






American Investors and 
Foreign Bonds 

r I S HE over-subscription of the $250,- 
000,000 British Government loan 
reflects the growing interest of Amer- 
ican investors in the high-grade bond 
offerings of the belligerent govern- 
ments, according to William A. Law, 
president of the First National Bank 
of Philadelphia. Mr. Law states in a 
recent trade letter: 

Over-subscription of the $250,000,000 
British Government loan reflected the 
growing interest of American investors in 
the high-grade bond offerings of the bel- 
ligerent governments. The marketing of 
this great loan will be of direct influence 
in stabilizing foreign exchange rates since 
nearly half of the proceeds of the loan 
will be utilized by the British Govern- 
ment for supplying dollar credits to Brit- 
ish purchasers of American merchandise 
and foodstuffs. This flotation has opened 
the way for the offering of other foreign 
government loans in the United States, 
and the probability Is that a large num- 
ber of issues, other than those put out by 
French municipalities, will be placed in 
this country during the coming months. 
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An extensive program of such foreign fi- 
nancing has been formulated and unless 
unforeseen obstacles should be encoun- 
tered, or the markets here become other- 
wise congested, the probability Is that 
several highly interesting foreign loan 
announcements will be made. The suc- 
cess of the foreign loans thus far placed 
here reflects the distinct progress that has 
been made within the last two or three 
years in the work of educating American 
investors to purchase the high-grade loans 
of other countries and municipalities. 

@ 

Queensland National Bank, 
Limited 

r T 'HE ninety-fourth half-yearly re- 
port of the Queensland National 
Bank, Ltd., of Brisbane, Australia, 
was submitted July 10, 1919 at the 
half-yearly meeting of the sharehold- 
ers. Net profits for the half-year end- 
ing June 80 were £54,394. This, added 
to the £6,515 brought forward from 
the last half-year, made a total of 



£60,909. An interim dividend at the 
rate of 10 per cent, per annom, of 
£12,000 was paid for the quarter end- 
ing March 81, 1919. This left a bal- 
ance of £48,909 which it was proposed 
to apply as follows: 

Dividend for the quarter ending 
June 80 at the rate of 10 pet cent, per 
annum free of state income tax 
£17,418; to be applied to the reserve 
fund, £25,000; balance to be carried 
forward, £6,766. 

§ 

The National Bank of India, 
Limited 

^TST profits for the half-year end- 
^ ing June 80, 1919, after provid- 
ing for all bad and doubtful debts 
amounted to £185,258, according to the 
report of the directors submitted to 
the shareholders October 8, 1919. An 
ad-interim dividend at the rate of 20 
per cent, per annum, free of income 
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tax, was declared amounting to £100,- 
000. A balance of £208,722 was car- 
ried forward. 

@ 

Banque Internationale de 
Commerce 

Announcement has been re- 

ceived from Paris of the organi- 
zation of the above bank with a capital 
of 15,000,000 francs. The principal 
stockholder is the Banque Internation- 
ale de Commerce de Petrograd, and the 
personnel of the new institution will be 
largely identical with the Petrograd 
bank. The object of the new institu- 
tion is to avoid any danger from events 
which are likely to occur in Russia be- 
fore order is once more restored. The 
office of the bank is located at 26 Rue 
Laffitte, Paris. 

, « 

Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia 

r I S HE aggregate balance sheet of this 
bank on June 30, 1919, shows to- 
tal assets of £65,321,646 and “depos- 
its, accrued interest and rebate” of 
£48,672,182. In the Savings Bank 
Department, depositors* balances (with 
interest accrued) were £17,789,422. 
Profits for the half-year ended June 
80 were £888,672. 

The bank holds in gold coin for the 
treasurer of the Commonwealth £12,- 
048,843. 

$ 

Canadian Bankers Association 

r I 'HE annual meeting of the Cana- 
dian Bankers Association was held 
in Montreal last month. E. L. Pease, 
managing director of the Royal Bank 
of Canada, retired from the presidency 
after filling that position for the past 
three years. C. A. Bogert, Toronto, 
general manager of The Dominion 
Bank, was elected to the office in con- 



formity with the usual rotation fol- 
lowed by the association in alternating 
its choice between Montreal and Tor- 
onto bankers. Mr. Pease was made an 
honorary president of the association. 

The vice-presidents elected at the 
meeting were as follows: Sir Frederick 
Williams-Taylor, general manager of 
the Bank of Montreal; M. A. Richard- 
son, general manager of the Bank of 
Nova Scotia; Sir John Aird, general 
manager of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, and C. E. Neill, general 
manager of the Royal Bank of Can- 
ada. 

The president and vice-presidents, 
together with Edward C. Pratt, gen- 
eral manager of the Molsons Bank, and 
J. P. Bell, general manager of the 
Bank of Hamilton, constitute the exec- 
utive committee of the association. 

The ordinary routine business was 
transacted, it was stated after the 
meeting adjourned this afternoon. 

» 

Paris Office of Bankers Trust 
Company 

'M'SGOTIATIONS that have been 
pending for the past six months 
have resulted in the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York acquiring the 
Hotel Bristol, in Paris, for a Paris of- 
fice, according to a cable received by 
the company from Fred I. Kent, vice- 
president. Mr. Kent’s cable stated that 
the Japanese Peace Commission which 
has been temporarily occupying this 
property had vacated it, and that the 
Bankers Trust Company would take 
possession on December 1. 

The Hotel Bristol, which for years 
has been one of the most famous hotels 
in Paris, is located at 8 and 5 Place 
Vendome, with a frontage on Rue St. 
Honore. This site is within a few 
blocks of the Opera, Jardin des Tuil- 
leries and Champs-Elysees, and is cen- 
trally located for American tourists 
who visit Paris. The Hotel Bristol has 
been since the Third Empire one of 
the most famous hotels in Paris, and 
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for many years it was a favorite abode 
of visiting royalty. The exterior pre- 
sents a fine appearance that is in keep- 
ing with the quality of the Bankers 
Trust Company's downtown and up- 
town offices in New York. There are 
four floors and a basement, with a total 
of 21,240 square feet, and work will 
be begun at once for an extensive re- 
construction of the interior to fit the 
needs of the Bankers Trust Company. 

Because of the fact that the Bankers 
Trust Company is trustee for the 
“A.B.A.” travelers' cheques, issued by 
the American Bankers Association, spe- 
cial arrangements will be made in this 
Paris office for the convenience of tour- 
ists using these cheques. 

It is hoped that the reconstruction 
work on the interior of this building 
may be completed sd that it will be 
ready to handle all the Paris business 
of the Bankers Trust Company by 
spring. The Bankers Trust Company's 
present Paris office, which is in charge 
of Bertrom Lord, is at 5 Rue Scribe. 



The Yokohama Specie Bank, 
Limited 

^HE report of the board of directors 
of the Yokohama Specie Bank, 
Ltd., to the shareholders at the seventy- 
ninth half-yearly ordinary general meet- 
ing held September 10, 1919, showed 
the subscribed capital of the bank to 
be Yen 100,000,000, the paid-up capital 



Yen 61,000,000, and the reserve fund 
Yen 28,000,000. 

The gross profits of the bank for the 
half year, including Yen 3,201,563 




R. ICHINOMIYA 

Agent. New York Office, Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 
Mr. Ichinomiya is also a director of the bank 



brought forward from the last account, 
amounted to Yen 103,696,589, from 
which the sum of Yen 94,399,754 was 
deducted for interest, taxes, current ex- 
penses, rebate on bills current, bad and 
doubtful debts, bonus for officers,. 
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clerks, etc., leaving a balance of Yen 
9,296,835 for appropriation. 

The directors proposed that Yen 
3,000,000 be added to the reserve fund 
and recommended a dividend at the rate 
of twelve per cent, per annum, which 
absorbed Yen 2,520,000. 

The balance of Yen 3,776,835 was 
carried forward to the credit of the 
next account. 

The Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 
has thirty-six branches throughout the 
world, and has maintained an office in 
New York since 1887 Mr. R. Ichino- 
miya is the agent of the New York 
office and has ably managed it for the 
past twelve years. Mr. Ichinomiya 
was elected a director of the bank 
about a year ago. 

The Anglo-South American 
Bank, Limited 

JL CCORDING to a report of the 
board of directors presented to the 
shareholders at the thirty-first annual 
general meeting held at the Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, on 
October 22, 1919, the Anglo-South 

American Bank has had an unusual 
period of prosperity during the war. 
The item of “current, deposit and other 
accounts” advanced from £7,182,224 in 
1913 to £41,829,904 in 1919, showing 
a remarkable increase of business. 

In view of the development of the 
bank’s business, the board asked for 
authority to increase the capital from 
£5,000,000 to £10,000,000, but the ex- 
tent of the new issue proposed to be 
made at present was 150,000 shares, 
which if effected would raise the sub- 
scribed capital to £6,000,000, of which 
£3,000,000 would be paid up. These 
shares, which will be in all respects 
similar to those already issued, will be 
offered to the existing shareholders in 
the proportion of one new share for 
•every three old shares at a premium of 
£4 per share, payable by instalments, 
•details of which will be announced in 
•due course. 



The net profit for the past year, 
after making allowance for rebate, etc., 
amounted to £520,082 10s. 2d., which, 
together with £188,887 7s. 2d. brought 
forward, made a total of £708,969 17s. 
4d., of which £94,498 Is. Od. was ab- 
sorbed by the interim dividend paid on 
April 15 last, and £8,102 9s. 6d. is pay- 
able to the directors by way of addi- 
tional remuneration as per the articles 
of association. There was then left an 
available balance of £606,369 6s. 10d., 
of which the directors recommended 
that: 



£ s. d. 



141,750 0 0 be applied to the pay- 

ment of a final dividend 
of 9s. per share, less 
income tax, payable on 
October 28, making a 
total distribution for 
the year of fifteen per 
cent. 

150,000 0 0 be added to the reserve 

fund, making the total 
amount thereof £ 1,750,- 
000 . 



23.000 0 0 be added to the staff 

pension and guarantee 
fund. 

50.000 0 0 be applied in payment 

of a bonus to the staff, 
and that the balance of 
241,619 6 10 be carried forward. 



£606,369 6 10 



The balance sheet for the close of 
business June 30, 1919, is shown oti 
the opposite page. 

During the war one hundred and 
ninety-three members of the staff took 
part in the fighting forces of Great 
Britain and her allies, and of whom 
thirty-two lost their lives and two were 
prevented from resuming employment 
with the bank on account of permanent 
disabilities. As a recognition of the 
devotion of these men, the directors rec- 
ommended that a special contribution of 
£8,000 be made to the staff pension and 
guaranty fund, that sum being the total 
amount necessary to reimburse the vari- 
ous grants which have been made to 
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those who are permanently disabled and 
the relatives of those who have fallen. 
The New York agency of the Anglo- 



South American Bank is located at 4d 
Broadway, F. C. Harding being the 
agent and W. M. Dawkin sub-agent. 



LIABILITIES 

Authorized Capital — 

500.000 Shares of £10 each 

Issued Capital — 

450.000 Shares of £10 each, on which £5 per Share has 

been called up and paid 

Reserve Fund 

Special Reserve on account of Depreciation of Capital in 

Chili 

Bills Payable — 

Drafts on Head Office Branches 

Drafts on London and Foreign Bankers 



Acceptances on Account of Customers 

Current, Deposit and other Accounts 

Bills for Collection 

Rebate of Interest on Bills, etc., not due 

Profit and Loss, as per Account below 

Less — Interim Dividend paid April 15, 

1919 £94,498 1 0 

Transfer to Reserve Fund 150,000 0 0 



To Liability on Bills Rediscounted, on Uncalled Capital 
on Investments held, and Guarantees, £7,041,797 16s. 
7d., of which £6,709,574 5s. 2d has run off. 



£ s. d. £ 8. d- 

5,000,000 0 0 



9.950.000 0 0 

1.750.000 0 V) 

183,896 19 11 

7,213,170 19 5 
116,899 1 5 

7,330,070 0 10 

3,933,114 6 9 
41,899,904 7 8 
3,484,522 7 9 
53,213 1 2 

708,969 17 4 



944,498 1 0 

464,471 16 4 



£61,279,122 13 5 



Cash in Hand at Bankers and at Call*. 

Bills Receivable 

Investments — 

English and Foreign Government, Railway and other 

Securities 

Holdings in Foreign Banks and kindred Companies.. 



£ s. d. £ s. d. 

16,673,140 15 1 
19,907,959 14 1 



4,811,156 5 0 
892,328 1 7 



5,703,484 6 7 

Less — Investments Reserve 310,000 0 0 



Liability of Customers for Acceptances per contra 

Advances, etc 

Bank Premises, Office Furniture, etc 

Bills for Collection per contra 

Notes. — 

The difference between the Assets and 
Liabilities in Chili is taken at the rate of 
Exchange current at the date of the ac- 
counts, viz., 10 27/32d., with the excep- 
tion of such portion as represents the 
Capital employed in Chill, which is now 
taken at 18d. 

The Special Reserve of £183,896 19s. lid. 
is sufficient to write this Capital down to 
10d. per dollar. 

Out of the above Assets £1,314,453 is. 6d. 
have been lodged: 

As Guarantee to the Chilian Govern- 
ment for due payment of Drafts is- 
sued for Duties £395,006 6 6 

For other purposes (amount of lien) . 919,446 15 0 



5393,484 6 7 
3,933,114 6 9 
18353,760 14 3* 
333,140 8 11 
3,484,522 7 9* 



£1314,453 1 6 



£61,979,129 13 £ 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA (LIMITED) 

Hnd Office: IS GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C3. 

Capital Authorized and Subscribed $7,500,000 (£1,500,000) 

Capital Paid-up 3,750,000 (£ 750,000) 

Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits . . 3,938,970 (£ 785,794) 

BANKERS : Bank of England ; London Joint City and Midland Bank (Limited) 
Branch es and Agencies in india, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, China, Japan 

and Mauritius 

t The Bank bays and sells Bills of Exchange, issues Letters of Credit and Circular Notes and transacts 
Banking and Agency Business in connection with the East on terms to he had on application. 

Fixed Deposit rates quoted on application. 

On current accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent per annum on daily balanoes. 

NEW YORK AGENCY-Bank of Montreal 



International Banking Notes 

An announcement has been received 
tthat the title of Lloyds Bank (France) 
Limited has been changed to Lloyds 
National Provincial Foreign Bank, 
Limited. 

The American Colonial Bank of Por- 
to Rico has announced a semi-annual 
•dividend of 5 per cent., payable De- 
-cember 3, 1919 to stockholders of rec- 
ord on November 14, 1919. 

At Changsha, China, the Asia Bank- 
ing Corporation has opened its eighth 
branch in the Far East. Other branch- 
es are at Shanghai, Hankow, Peking, 
Tientsin, Hongkong, Canton, and Man- 
ala, P. I. 

At the last meeting of the board of 
directors of the Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas, New York, Vicente Gonzales 
was appointed assistant manager. 

The African Banking Corporation, 
Ltd., 64 Wall Street, New York, has 
received the following cable from their 
London office: “Board of directors 

have recommended final dividend for 
the year ended September 30 last, of 5 
per cent, less income tax, being at the 
rate of 10 per cent per annum and 9 
per cent for the year and payable Janu- 
ary 16, 1920.“ 

A grant of $2,500 was recently made 
by three prominent banks of Halifax, 
through the Board of Trade, for the 
study of Spanish. The banks alone 
have about eighty young men who wish 
to take up the study of the language 



This desire for the study of Spanish is 
an indication of the commercial and 
financial interest in regard to South 
America, which is growing in Canada. 

It has been announced from London 
that A. C. Willis has retired as mana- 
ger of the Union Bank of Australia, 
Ltd., and that Wm. J. Essame has been 
appointed in his place. Mr. Essame 
formerly held the position of assistant 
manager. Wm. A. Laing, who former- 
ly held a position of accountant, has 
been appointed assistant manager, and 
Guy S. Godden has been appointed ac- 
countant. 

The Banco Internacional de Cuba 
now has eighty-two branches through- 
out the island. This bank, whose head 
office is in Havana, specializes in col- 
lections, credit information, commercial 
credits and foreign exchange. 

The Mercantile Bank of the Ameri- 
cas announces the opening of a branch 
in Madrid, Spain. This is in addition 
to its present branch at Barcelona. 

The sixth branch in the Far East 
of the Asia Banking Corporation has 
just been opened for business at Man- 
ila, Philippine Islands. The other Far 
Eastern branches are at Shanghai, 
Hankow, Peking, Tientsin and Hong- 
kong, China. 



The Mercantile Bank of the Amer- 
icas, New York, has acquired controll- 
ing interest in the Banco Mercantil de 
Costa Rica, which has a paid-up capital 
of approximately $700,000 and is lo- 
cated in San Jos6, Costa Rica. 
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When You Build That New 
Home for Your Bank 

You will require the services of a competent 
bank architect and equipment engineer who can 
provide you with a distinctively modem building, 
with first class equipment throughout and abso- 
lute security in vault work. Convincing evidence 
that we furnish complete service of this character 
is shown by the fact that we have been selected 
by the following banks among many others : 

Seaboard National Bank, New York 
National Bank of Commerce, New York 
Asia Banking Corporation, New York 
Mercantile Trust Company, New York 
American Exchange National Bank, Dallas, Texas 
Charlotte National Bank, Charlotte, N. C. 

First National Bank, Jersey City, N. J. 

Greenwich Trust Company, Greenwich, Conn. 
Colonial Trust Company, Greenwich, Conn. 
Colonial Trust Company, Titusville, Pa. 

First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Lynchburg National Bank, Lynchburg, Va. 

Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 

Wc shall he pleased to make suggestions regarding 
the most efficient and economical methods of meeting 
your requirements without obligation on your part. 

Alfred C. Bossom 

Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 

680 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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T HE Swiss Popular Bank 
(Schweizerische Volk shank) in 
Bern has recently celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary.* Established 
in 1869 as a bank of credit for the help 
of the working people along the lines 
inaugurated in Germany by Hermann 
Schulze in Delitzsch, the Swiss Popular 
Bank has taken an active part in the 
economic betterment of the labor class 
and other wage earners in Switzerland 
during the last fifty years. One of its 
fundamental rules was to give prefer- 
ence to small accounts and to give 
small credits to a large number of 
people of the middle class. For this 
reason the activities of the bank were 
directed to the financial uplifting of the 
people who could not find personal 
credit elsewhere. In spite of these 
modest operations, the financial activi- 



ties of the bank grew quickly, so that as 
early as 1875 the members of its coun- 
cil of administration decided upon the 
establishment of branches in other 
cities. The branches were, however, 
independent as regards their financial 
resources, although they were in con- 
stant touch with the main institution in 
Bern as regards the adjustment of 
funds in times of emergency. More- 
over, the highest authority was placed 
in the whole body of members belong- 
ing to the main office and branch banks. 
The assembly of members took place 
every year in Bern, where the president 
and the council of administration were 
elected by the representatives of all the 



•We extract the accompanying facts and 
figures from the hook issued by the bank, 
“Dcnkachrift der Schtceizerischen Volktbank swr 
Feicr ihrca 50 jdhrigen Bestandes,” Bern. 1919. 
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members of the institution. Further- 
more, a higher body made up of the 
president, the vice-presidents, and sev- 
eral members, called the “general direc- 
tion/’ was intrusted with the adminis- 
tration of all affairs which could not 
be handled by the assembly or by the 




Geneva Branch of the Swiss Popular Bank 



special boards of directors of the vari- 
ous branches. Through the establish- 
ment of this higher body in Bern, the 
Swiss Popular Bank achieved a more 
unified administration than had been 
possible hitherto. 

INDIVIDUAL CHARACTER OF THE BANK 

It is only in considering the indi- 
vidual character of the Swiss Popular 
Bank that one obtains a clear insight 
into the financial and social role played 
by this institution in Switzerland. In 
contradistinction to other financial in- 
stitutions, in which the capital repre- 
sented by shares forms the foundation 
of the bank, the Swiss Popular Bank is 
a credit association in which the mem- 
bers take a direct hand in the opera- 
tions of the bank. The members of 
such a corporation possess not onlv 
rights, but also certain duties as re- 
gards the function of the bank. The 



fact already mentioned that every mem- 
ber has the right to vote directly or 
through the mediation of a representa- 
tive upon the decisions taken by the 
council of administration, gives the 
bank a democratic character. More- 
over, the right to membership is open 
to everyone who is willing to undertake 
the responsibilities of the institution. 
The amount which entitles one to be- 
come a member was in the beginnings 
only 100 francs, but it has gradually 
been advanced to 500 francs and 1,000* 
francs. In order to enable and en- 
courage the largest number of people 
to practice thrift, these amounts are ac- 
cepted also in yearly installments of* 
twenty-five francs. 

It has often been proposed to raise 
the amount or to allow members with 
more than one share. This proposal 
has, however, been rejected on the 
ground that it would destroy the indi- 
vidual character of the institution. For 
the main purpose of the Swiss Popular 
Bank is not to become a financial insti- 
tution in the usual signification of the 
term, but to remain a social institution 
directed to the financial education of 
the people at large. Moreover, the 
admission of members with several 
shares would bring the other members 
into an inferior position, which fact 
would be inconsistent with the demo- 
cratic character of the bank. When, 
however, the capital for membership- 
will be raised, such a measure will be 
applied to all members, so that the 
fundamental rule of the bank will not 
be infringed. 



RESERVE FUNDS OF THE BANK 



The Swiss Popular Bank gives spe- 
cial attention to the reserve funds, foe 
it has been from the outset the policv 
of its administration to build a fund 
upon which all members may rely in 
emergency. The statutes of 1877 de- 
termined that all profits of the bank, 
after deducting the five per cent, in- 
terest for the members, should flow into 
the reserve fund till this had reached 
an amount representing ten per cent, of 
the total capital of the company. The 
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reserve fund was designed not only to 
cover the eventual losses of the bank, 
but also to secure a five per cent, divi- 
dend. 

In order to reduce the risk and the 
responsibility of the members, the ad- 
ministration of the bank decided in 1891 
to raise the reserve fund from ten per 
cent, to twenty per cent, of the total 
capital. A special reserve fund was 
also created with the purpose of cover- 
ing the losses before recurring to the 
general reserve fund. Finally, a third 
fund was created as an invalid fund, 
designed to help the officials of the bank 
in case of infirmity. 

At the end of 1918 the general re- 
serve fund amounted to 15,000,000 
francs, the special fund to 8,200,000 
francs, and the invalid fund to 1,200,- 
000 francs, which total amount repre- 
sents 27.38 per cent, of the capital of 
the institution. 

Besides these constant reserves the 
bank possesses extra funds amounting 
to almost five million francs for other 
emergencies. In short, the reserve fund 
policy of the Swiss Popular Bank has 
been directed toward diminishing the 
risk of its members and thereby to give 
a better security to its operations. 

BU8INES8 ACTIVITIES OF THE BANK 

The business activities of the Swiss 
Popular Bank were in the beginning 
confined to its members only. They 
consisted solely of the granting of per- 
sonal credits to members. The funds 
for such credits were drawn from the 
capital and the savings deposits of the 
members. In spite of these limited 
operations the business of the bank 
grew rapidly, and as early as 1870 the 
administration decided upon a wider 
field of business. The bank was en- 
titled to engage in all other bank oper- 
ations with the exclusion of speculative 
business. One important clause was 
maintained, namely, that small amounts 
should be preferred to large amounts. 

The savings receipts of the bank were 
encouraged from the beginning by the 
acceptance of amounts as small as one 
franc. The development of this cate- 



gory of business is reflected in the fol- 
lowing figures: The savings deposits- 

were during the first year (1869) only 
22,417 francs, while at the end of 1918 
they amounted to 104,410,682 francs. 
There were 132,179 savings booklets 
last year, which represent an average 
saving of 789 francs per booklet. Out 
of the 132,179 savers there were 42,490 
who held savings of less than fifty 
francs, and 14,850 who had between 
fifty-one and 100 francs. This fact 
shows the policy pursued by the bank 
in encouraging thrift among the poorest 
classes of people. 

In 1870 the issue of bank papers was 
authorized by the council of adminis- 
tration for periods of three, four, and 
five years. The interest of such papers 
depended upon the conditions of the 
money market at their issue. At the 
end of the first year the capital which 
flowed into the bank through such pa- 
pers amounted to 51,700 francs only, 
but on December 31, 1918, the capital 
derived from the same source reached 
the amount of 233,568,500 francs. 

Bank accounts of non-members were 
accepted also in 1870. At the end of 
1918 the money derived from this 




Zurich Branch, Swiss Popular Bank 



source amounted to 223,967,724 francs. 
Almost ninety-two per cent, of the own- 
ers of such deposits had bank accounts 
of less than 5,000 francs, which fact 
proves again the participation of small 
capitals in the financial operations of 
the institution. 
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THE CREDIT BU8INE88 

Of the total balance of 880,919,537 
francs for the year 1918, the amount of 
334,593,954 francs represented the 




Lausanne Branch Swiss Popular Bank 



credit business of the bank. The rapid 
growth of this branch of business is 
reflected in the following figures: 





Number 


Amount 


Year 


of Credits 


of Credit 
Francs 


1870 


18 


77,000 


1880 


563 


3,675,450 


1890 


1,530 


13,409,321 


1900 


7,706 


79,182,601 


1910 


19,558 


253,203,902 


1918 


26,031 


389,196,894 



Up to the year 1905 the Swiss Popu- 
lar Bank granted only personal credits. 
From that time on other kinds of credit 
were granted, especially the so-called 
"season-credits” with a maximum term 
of six months. The introduction of 
such a measure accounts for the devel- 
opment of the credit business during 
the last fourteen years. 

Of the amount of 389,196,894 francs 
granted last year, 74,011,609 francs 
were given on guarantee, 154,865,403 
francs on pledge of paper securities, 
49,394,296 francs on mortgage (build- 
ings and land), 87,770,930 francs on 
pledge strengthened by guarantee, 8,- 



342,355 francs on personal credit, and 
14,812,300 francs uncovered. 

THE DI8COUNT BUSINESS 

Although the discount business r has 
been from the outset one of the most 
important operations of the Swiss Pop- 
ular Bank, yet it covers now a more 
limited field than the credit business. 
At the end of 1869 there were 149 notes 
discounted in amount of 57,705 francs, 
while at the end of 1918 there were 
131,543 notes discounted in amount of 
604,804,103 francs. Of this last 
amount seventy-five per cent, represent- 
ed amounts under 1,000 francs, which 
fact shows again the popular policy of 
the bank. 

PARTICIPATION IN LOAN8 AND BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISES 

The rapid inflow of funds has de- 
termined the Swiss Popular Bank to 
enlarge its financial operations by 
transB}pting its liquid means into inter- 
est-bearing papers. The balance of 
December 31, 1872, shows the invest- 
ment of 83,000 francs in shares and 
110,000 francs in obligations. At the 
same time the bank undertook in con- 
j unction with other financial institutions 
the placement of loans for several cities 
and corporations. This kind of activi- 
ties has sometimes been criticized as in- 
compatible with the character of a pop- 
ular bank. The administration has, 
however, always deemed it necessary to 
engage in all kinds of business designed 
to promote and improve the economic 
welfare of the people at large. 

Since 1911 the Swiss Popular Bank 
has been a member of the Cartel of the 
Swiss Banks, so that it now partici- 
pates, in proportion to its means, in the 
business transacted by the Cartel. Dur- 
ing the war the bank collected 41,118,- 
582 francs for the loans issued by the 
federal Government of Switzerland. 

Through the establishment of repre- 
sentative bodies on the stock exchanges 
in Zurich, Basel, and Geneva, the 
Swiss Popular Bank also takes part in 
the operations pertaining to foreign 
bonds. In 1918 the bank bought such 
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securities representing an amount of 
98,750,875 francs, and it has sold for- 
eign bonds amounting to 98,922,926 
francs. 

PRESENT SITUATION OF THE BANK 

The present situation of the Swiss 
Popular Bank is the result of a natural 
development, determined by the eco- 
nomic and financial conditions of Swit- 
zerland during the last fifty years. In 
spite of the new measures introduced as 
regards the activities of the institution, 
the Swiss Popular Bank has managed to 
maintain the spirit of its old organiza- 
tion. It is true that its business activi- 
ties have rapidly grown during the last 
twenty years and that its financial oper- 
ations cover now a wider field than in 
the past. Nevertheless, the democratic 
character of the institution has not been 
affected by this change of fortune and 
conditions. Small savings and capitals 
are still preferred by the bank. The 
needy people find help and encourage- 
ment to-day as in the past. 

Although the conduct of “small busi- 
ness” was often unprofitable, the Swiss 
Popular Bank has never shrunk from 
fulfilling its duties toward the people. 
It was merely for the purpose of meet- 
ing such obligations on a larger scale 
that its administration decided upon a 
policy of “large business.” For the 
profits derived from such business en- 
abled the bank to pursue the policy of 
financially educating the people. In 
this sense, what seemed irreconcilable 
with the character of a popular bank 
was in fact only a necessary measure 
for the upholding of its fundamental 
principles. This case is especially in- 
teresting for the student of economic 
and financial problems, for it shows dis- 
tinctly the organic interdependence be- 
tween small and big business. 

The Swiss Popular Bank is to-day 
the third largest financial institution in 
Switzerland. On December 81, 1918, 
it consisted of 70,785 members with a 
capital of 70,855,901.45 francs. Almost 
half of its members are women. Be- 
sides the main establishment in Bern, 
the Swiss Popular Bank has twenty-one 
n 



branches situated in the most important 
cities of Switzerland. 

The accompanying table shows the 




Basel Branch of the Swiss Popular Bank 



balance of the Swiss Popular Bank on 
December 81, 1918: 



assets. Francs 

Cash 10,851,562.96 

Deposits at other banks 13,606,967.47 

Bills discounted 83,622,509.34 

Cash exchange 10,014,773.31 

Securities 30,969,109.55 

Current accounts 109,114,563.47 

Credits 334,593,954.75 

Loans 35,805,203.88 

Mortgages first order 28,133 ,622.22 

Other mortgages 81,175,850.10 

Debtors on securities 18,119,502.30 

Bank premises 12,987,361.60 

Sundry accounts 360,424.70 

Endowment of branch banks.. 55,955,500.00 
Main bank and branches 45,603,631.55 



880,919,537.20 
liabilities. Francs 

Securities 30,414/00 

Current accounts 82,221,174.18 

Other securities 18,119,502.30 

Sundry accounts 12,595,009.16 

Endowment of branch banks . . 55,955,500.00 

Main bank and branches 45,608,631.55 

Creditors 223,967,724.24 

Saving accounts 104,410,682.64 

Obligations 233,568,500.00 

Small deposits 7,824.500.00 

Capital 70,855,901.45 

Reserve funds 19,007,516.55 

Rest from 1917 313,069.19 

Profit and loss 6,441,391.94 



880,919.537 *0 
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Alarming Increase in Bank Robberies 



The “Northwestern National Bank 
Review,” • issued by the Northwestern 
National Bank of Minneapolis, con- 
tains in its November issue an inter- 
esting comment on the number of bank 
robberies which have recently been oc- 
curring throughout the country and 
particularly in the Middle West. The 
Review says: 

Are we reverting in the Middle West 
to the hazardous days of Jesse James and 
the Younger Brothers when banks were 
kept in a state of continual fear of rob- 
bery? Those were the days when a whis- 
kered desperado, in broad daylight, would 
level a navy revolver at the head of a 
bank cashier, who was doubtless a judge, 
a captain or an honorable, and “demand 
the keys of the safe.” November, 1919, is 
a far cry from the time when safes were 
opened with keys; we are in a period of 
electric alarms, time locks and screw 
doors, the country is much more thickly 
settled and covered with a network of 
telephones, and we have the protection of 
police with a motorized equipment; but 
in spite of all this, to quote from the re- 
port of the executive council of the Illi- 
nois Bankers’ Association, “there have 
been more bank robberies committed in 
the civilized and policed central states 
during the past year than were committed 
in the last live years of the Jesse James 
gang.” 

In the Middle West — the east is curi- 
ously immune from daylight bank robber- 
ies — both night burglaries and daylight 
holdups are increasing, and this both in 
the city and the country. In one rather 
sparsely settled state there has been an 
average of one burglary or holdup every 
other week during the year. In another 
state, thickly settled, there were, during 
the year ending in early September, 37 
burglaries and 14 holdups, an average of 
one a week while during the year pre- 
ceding there were 14 night burglaries and 
5 holdups : showing the recent increase, 
in this same state from September 5 to 
October 14. this year, the rate was more 
than one every two days. 

The situation is alarming. Further- 
more. it is expected to be even more seri- 
ous during the winter months. Emphatic 
warnings are being sent out by the bank- 
ers’ associations, and preparations for 
offense and defense are being carried 
forward. During the past year insurance 
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companies twice raised the rate on day- 
light holdups, the last time increasing 
rates in Minnesota, Michigan and Ohio 
50 per cent., and in several other states 
100 per cent. Riot guns are being fur- 
nished to Minnesota and Wisconsin bank- 
ers at cost, and this despite the risk of 
incurring liabilities to banks distributing 
the weapons, due to accidental injury to 
innocent persons. This contingency is 
minimized if good judgment is used in 
placing the guns, and as for the risk of 
incurring damages, it is pointed out that 
by inadequacy of protection bankers are 
continuously inviting attack and risking 
their own and their employees’ lives, and 
that banks in many states are responsible 
to their employees under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

Precautions are not ’being kept seeret 
from the bandits. Placards are furnished 
by some of the associations with the cau- 
tion not to post them in the banks but 
at the local depots or hand-car houses. 
These advertisements are addressed to the 
bad men themselves, and inform them 
tersely concerning the penalty that awaits 
if they are caught. Communities and 
individual banks also use this form of 
direct advertising on their own account. 
This is what a yegg entering a southern 
Minnesota city may read in bold display: 
“Crooks Take Note: $300 Reward $300: 
For Burglar Dead or Alive: Preferably 
Dead : Offered by the Northfield National 
Bank: — On three minutes notice, all 
roads leading from this city will be bar- 
ricaded and guarded by armed men. Ar- 
rangements with surrounding towns have 
been made to have all roads leading from 
Northfield blocked and guarded. Four 
fast autos are held ready for a chase at 
a minute’s notice: 22 business men have 
been armed with rifles and shotguns. Of- 
fices upstairs in buildings covering banks 
are supplied with rifles backed by men 
who will use them if needed ; 32 vigilantes 
armed with rifles and shotguns are ready 
day or night. The vigilantes of North- 
field are picked men, trained marksmen, 
of proven nerve, with orders to shoot to 
kill ! — A Dead Crook Is the Only Kind 
Desired Here : If You Want to Pull Off 

Anything in Northfield, Try It! — North- 
field Community Club Vigilance Commit- 
tee.” 

State bank associations are active in 
meeting conditions. The Minnesota asso- 
ciation was instrumental in having passed 
at the receut special session of the legis- 
lature a law increasing the punishment 
to lift* imprisonment for the robbery of 
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banks through violence or threats of vio- 
lence. Reforms are being asked of sev- 
eral legislatures and in some cases grant- 
ed. Leniency of laws, courts and execu- 
tives in some states have noticeably en- 
couraged crime. Through the influence 
of the bankers of Oklahoma, a bill has 



been introduced in Congress by Senator 
Gore making robbery of Federal Reserve 
member banks a Federal crime. The 
Montana association is about to offer a 
reward of $250 for capture alive, and 
$300 for capture resulting in the death 
of this class of criminal. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 

Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets, folders and other advertis- 
ing matter issued by them. Subscribers can get on this list free of charge 



Watch for New Names and Other Changes 



A 

Adams, F. R. ( Will County National Bank, 
Joliet, 111. 

American National Bank, Pendleton, Oregon. 
American Savings Bank, Springfield, Mo. 
Ansley. D„ Central Trust Co., San Antonio, Tex. 



Bader, A. 7., assistant cashier. Old State Na- 
tional Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

Baker, L W. Mgr., Advertising Dept., Guardian 
Savgs. and Tr. Co., Cleveland. Ohio. 

Bailey, C. W., cashier. First National Bank of 
Clarksville, Clarksville, Tenn. 

Banco Mercantll Americano Del Peru. Lima, 
Peru. S. A. 

Bankers Magasine. The, New York. 

Bauder. Ray E., manager new business depart- 
ment, National City Bank, Chicago, 111. 

Baugher, EL M., president. The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark, Ohio. 

Bennett, H. D.. assistant cashier, Capital Na- 
tional Bank, Lansing, Mich. 

Bernhelm. E., Ph.D., Foreign Dept., The Nation- 
al Shawmut Bank of Boston, Mass. 

Billings, K., asst, advertising mgr., Scandinavian 
American Bank, Tacoma, Wash. 

Blze, L. A., president Citizens Bank and Trust 
Co.. Tampa, Fla. 

Brsnham, D. R., director publicity, Heilman 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Brooks, T. J., vice-president. The Guaranty 
Trust and Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Brown, G. W. C., assistant secretary, Tidewater 
Bank A Trust Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Brown, R. A., assistant cashier. Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 

Bunch, F. B., cashier, Merchants and Farmers 
Bank. Statesville, N. C; 

Burton, E. C., vice-president, Penn National 
Bank. Chester, Pa. 

Buzbee, Minnie A., manager Advertising Depart- 
ment, American Bank of Commerce A 
Trust Co.. Little Rock. Ark. 

C 

Conhalm, Herbert J., publicity manager, Fort 
Dearborn National Bank, Chicago. 111. 

Cotton Belt Savings A Trust Co., Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 

Cox, Ray, cashier, American Savings Bank, 
Springfield, Mo. 

Crowson, M. Clarenoe, cashier, Home Banking- 
Co.. High Point, N, C. 

Culbreth, Eugene E., Commercial National 
Bank, Raleigh. N. C. 



D 

Davis, Clark B., asst, secy., Franklin Tr. Co., 
166 Montague St., Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Dayton, T. 8., publicity manager. Guaranty 
Trust Co.. New York City. e 

Delly. H. E., Tradesmen's National Bank, Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 



Delson, Louis E., publicity manager. Central 
Trust Co. of Illinois, Chicago, 111. 

DyB ^ t ' a#8 ^ ant c **kler. First National 

Bank, Ripon, WIs. ™ 



Eberspacher, J. C., assistant cashier. First Na- 
. tlonal Bank, ShelbyvlUe, I1L 

Bk, Bank%tw &rk C& N ° rth 8M * 8avto « 



m 

Finch. E. W. assistant cashier. Birmingham 
. Trua * a “ d savings Co., Birmingham. Ala. 

Fl8h Avenue, J *N (M Y“c H ° Won Broa - 486 Flfth 



Garner, Percy, publicity manager, Wachovia 
, B* n k <fe Trust Co,. Winston-Salem, N. C 
Gehle, Frederick W., manager advertising <ie« 

Ban 1 k] 6 York? 108 & MetaU Notion*' 

Geh York^ I1Iam A *’ Liberty Natl °n*l Bank, New 

Gehrken, George A., manager, New Business 
Dept., Seaboard National Bank, Hew York/ 
Germo, Eleanor, manager publicity department 
Los Angeles Trust A Savings Bank. Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Grimm, H. B., director. Dept, of New Business. 

St. Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart. Ind. 
Groves, J. W., advertising manager, Minnesota 
Loan and Trust Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 



H 



Hall, J. Comly, Farmers and Mechanics Trust 
Co., West Chester, Pa. 

Hamsher, C. F., president First National Bank 
Los Gatos, CaL 

Haskell, E. G., Barnett National Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Hatton, E. A., cashier,. First National Bank. 
Del Rio, Tex. 

Higley, J. N., advertising department. First 
National iBank, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Hillyer, E. L., secretary, Union Trust Co. of 
D. C., Washington, D. C. 



Hodglns, J. H., Statistical Dept., Union Bk. of 
Canada, Toronto, Candda. 

Hoffman, A. C-, manager, department of pub- 
licity, Security Trust A Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Hokanson, N. M., advertising manager, Stats' 
Bank of Chicago, Chicago, 111 . 

Holdam, J. V., advertising manager, Chatta- 
nooga Savings Bank. Chattanooga. Tenn. 

Holderness, M. E., vice-president and adv. mgr.. 
First National Bank In St. Louis, Mo. 

Hudson, Paul L.. assistant cashier. KMrst Na- 
tional Bank, Corona, Cal. 

Hunter, Harold G.. Sec'y and Treas, Kansas 
City Terminal Trust Co., Kansas City. Mo. 

Hut'-Mr,, R M., Seaboard National Bank. Nsw 
York. 
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Imhoff. Charles H., vice-president. Union Na- 
tional Bank. Newark, N. J. 



Jarvis, Charles D., publicity manager. Savings 

Bank of Utica, Utica, N. Y. 

Jessup, Theodore, assistant cashier, Woodlawn 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 111. 
Johnson, E. W.. Warren National Bank. War- 

Jones^MaShall H., asst, cashier Flmt and Citi- 
zens National Bank. Elizabeth City. N. C. 



Kahn, A. T-, vice-president. Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Shreveport, La. 

Keller C. B., Jr., assistant cashier. Stroudsburg 
National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Keeton. Monroe manager Savings Departim-nt. 

Merchants & Farmers Bank, Meridian, Miss. 
Klttredge, E. H., publicity manager. Old Colony 
Trust Co.. Boston. Mass. 

Kommers, W. J., vice-president. Union Trust 
Co., Spokane, Wash. 



Lanier, B. W„ asst, treae.. United States Tr. 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Lanng, Edgar R.. advertising manager, Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company. New Orleans, La. 

Logan, John, cashier, Columbus State Bank, 
Columbus, Mont. 

Lovett. W. R., Atlantic National Bank of Jack- 
sonville, Jacksonville, Fla 

Lyons, Chas. S., Puget Sound Bank and Trust 
Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

M 

McCorkle, Josephine C., publicity manager, The 
City National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

McDowell. J. H., American Trust and Banking 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mann, Ralph H., treasurer, Park Trust Co-. 
Worcester, Mass. A _ _ 

Marvel, Charles S., cashier, The First-Second 
Savings and Trust Co., Akron. Ohio. 

Matthews, Dave S., advertising manager, Farm- 
era and Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 

Matthews, H. B.. advertising manager, S. W. 
Strauss A Co.. 150 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Mead, Harold O., asst, cashier, The Bkg. Cor- 
poration of Montana, Helena, Mont. 

Merrill. Frank, advertising manager, Northwest- 
ern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Meyer, A. J., publicity department. Union Trust 
Co., Rochester, N. Y, 

Mills W. C., New Business Department, Metro- 
politan Trust Co.. 60 Wall Street, New York. 

Moniteur des Interets Materlels, 27 PI. d« 
Louvain, Brussels, Belgium. 

Muralt, Henry de. secretary, Swiss Banking 
Association. Zurich. Switzerland. 



N 

Nye, Frank T., cashier, First National Bank, 
Northboro, Iowa. 

O 

Overton, J. A., cashier. National Bank of Smith - 
town Branch, Smlthtown Branch. N. Y 



F 

Pierce, Matthew G.. publicity manager, Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 111. 

Pollock, Willits, manager commercial service 
department. First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wla. 

Poole, John, president. Federal National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 

Potts, W. W.. secretary and treasurer. The Fed- 
eral Title and Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Powell. V. M. cashier, Homs Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn. N. Y. 



Pratt, Thomas B., Henry L. Doherty A Co.. 60 
Wall Street. New York City. 

R 

Raven, F. J., American Oriental Banking Cor- 
poration. Shanghai. China. 

Reid, Carol S., publicity manager. People’s 
Bank, Ltd., Hilo, T. H. 

R 11 ten house, C. M., Farmers Loan and Trust 
Co-, New York. 

Rouflf, Melvin, assistant cashier, Houston Na- 
tional Exchange Hank, Houston. Tex. 

Ruff, William J.. cashier, Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 



8 

Sacramento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

Schlenker, Almot, cashier. First National Bank. 
Brenham, Tex. 

Sclater, A. G., Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wall 
St.. New York. 

Scott. Walker, vice-president, Virginia Trust Co-. 
Richmond, Vs, 

Shepherd, George W., c/o International TYust 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Shoven, A. M., cashier, Kankakee County Trust 
and Savings Bank, Kankakee, 111. 

Smith. A. C., vice-president. City National Bank. 
Clinton, Iowa, 

Smith, Allen T.. manager Special Service De- 
partment, Industrial Savings Bank, Flint. 
Mich. 

Staker, F. M., manager, safe deposit dept.. Com- 
merce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Stein, Rudolph, assistant cashier, John Nemeth 
State Bank, New York City 

Stewart, F. E., 1505 Jefferson St., Toledo, Ohio- 

Stoner, T. H., cashier, The Peoples National 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Stover. J. C., secretary-treasurer Indiana Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, South Bend, Ind 

Sutton, Frederick T., publicity mgr.. Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas. New York. 

T 

Taylor. C. E., Jr., president, Wilmington Sav- 
ings and Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

Tidewater Bank and Trust Company, Norfolk. 
Va. 

V 

Van Blarcom, Wessels, assistant cashier. Second 
National Bank, Paterson, N. J. 

Van Name, kfiss M. L., 515 Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W 

Wadden, John W., president, Sioux Falls Na- 
tional Bank, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Wadden, Thomas A., vice-president. Lake 
County Bank, Madison, 6r. D. 

Wells, Geo. T„ assistant cashier, Denver Na- 
tional Bank, Denver, Colo. 

Wilkes, W. H., assistant to the president. Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce. St. Louis, Mo. 

Williams, F. H., treasurer, Albany City Savings 
Institution, Albany, N. Y. 

Williams, J. E., assistant cashier. Third Na- 
tional Bank, Scranton, Pa. 

Williams, Jno. L., vice-president, Farmers A 
Merchants 'Bank, Greenville 8. C. 

Wlnship, Addison L.. vice-president and man- 
ager, New Business Department, National 
STiawmut Bank. Boston. Mass. 

Withers, C. K., trust officer and publicity man- 
ager, Mechanics National Bank, Trenton. 
N. J. 



Z 



Zimmerman, Frank A., treasurer, Cham be rs- 
burg Trust Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 
Zimmerman. Paul E., cashier. Oak Park Trust 
and Savings Bank. Oak Park, 111. 



Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 
are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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UNION 

COMMERCE 

Rational TSank^ 

OF CLEVELAND 



Capital. Surplus and Undivided 
- Profits 87,500,000.00 



T H E Union Commerce National Bank is in 
constant and intimate touch with the leading 
banking houses of the world. It maintains 
correspondents in every trade center of the world. 

Security and service are the characteristics on 
which it solicits business. If you require a Cleve- 
land connection we will be glad to study your 
needs. 



WARREN S. HAYDEN . 
OBORQE A. COULTON . 
OSOROE S. RUSSELL . 
WILLIAM m. WARD 
CHARI JW L. BRADLEY . 
ELMER E. CRISWELL . 

C. SAUNDERS 



WALTER C. ! 



Chairman HARRY E. HILLS Ant. Cashier 

President CARL R. LEE Ant. Cashier 

Vice Pres. PRANK A WHITE Asst. Cashier 

Vice Pres. FRED W. COOK Asst. Cashier 

Vice Pres. QBORQB Q. HALL Asst. Cashier 

Vice Prce. EZRA W. BOURNE Asst. Cashier 

. Cashier JAMBS DUNN. Jr. . . Mgr. Income Tax Dept. 



UNDER JOINT OWNERSHIP WITH 

THE CITIZENS SAVINGS AND TRUST CO. 

COMBINED RESOURCES OVER $145,000,000.00 
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A NEW BANKING-ROOM IN AN 
OLD BUILDING 



HE remodeled quarters of the First 
National Bank, Haverhill, Mass., 
showing that modem up-to-date 
banking-rooms may be had without erecting 
a new building for the purpose. Since the 
occupancy of these new quarters the business 
of the Bank has doubled. 



Thomas M. James, Architect 



3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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Banking and Financial Notes 



NEW SECURITIES CORPORATION 

Another institution to establish a 
securities corporation for the purpose 
of entering the bond selling field is the 
American Exchange National Bank ac- 
cording to an announcement recently 
made to its stockholders. The corpora- 
tion will be similar to those established 
by the First National Bank, the Chase 
National Bank and other New York 
institutions. The following statement 
has been issued: 

The plan, If approved, will result in 
the organization of a corporation to be 
known as the American Exchange Secur- 
ities Corporation, having 50,000 author- 
ized shares of preferred stock of the par 
value of $100, to be known as Class A 
stock, and 50, 000 shares of common stock, 
which shall have no nominal or par value, 
to be known as Class B stock. Bank 
shareholders are to be given the privilege 
of subscribing pro rata at $110 per share 
until the close of business December 1, 

1919. for $2,000,000 par value of Class A 
stock of the American Exchange Securi- 
ties Corporation, payment for same to be 
made on or before the closs of business 
January 2, 1920. Class A stock entitles the 
holders thereof to receive dividends at 
the rate of, but not exceeding, 3 per cent 
per annum, cumulative from January 1, 

1920, and payable quarterly. Holders of 
the stock of the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank who deposit same under this 
plan with the United States Mortgage & 
Trust Company ( as depositary, will re- 
ceive without charge therefor a certifi- 
cate representing the bank stock so depos- 
ited and an equal number of shares of 
Class B stock of the American Exchange 
Securities Corporation. 

ST. LOUIS BANK8 BIO FACTOR IN DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF SOUTHWEST 

The “New York Commercial” re- 
cently published an interview with 
John G. Lonsdale, president of The 
National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis. The interview quotes Mr. Lons- 
dale as follows: 

“Banks in the middle and southwest 
are in a remarkably strong and flour- 



ishing condition. And not only that: 
Bankers, themselves, throughout this 
territory, have become thoroughly alive 
to their responsibilities in the new eco- 
nomic era which is upon us. The posi- 
tion of leadership which they accepted 
during the Liberty Loan campaigns has 
given them a new consciousness of the 
future power they can exert by direct- 
ing the habits of their home people into 
paths of thrift and wise investment.” 

“What has been the experience of 
your bank in its dealings with the 
southwest bankers?” I asked. 

Mr. Lonsdale replied: “The Nation- 
al Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, with 
which I have been connected for the 



A Real Opportunity 
is Offered for 

A Foreign Exchange 
Accountant 
A Bank Examiner 

One of our clients 
An Accounting Firm 
has permanent positions for these 
men. They must be better than 
the kind who just do their work 
well — for the opportunity is most 
unusual. 

Consideration will be given only 
to those who give complete infor- 
mation about themselves, salary 
expected, and when available. 

If possible, send photograph. 
Confidential treatment of your 
communication given. Address 

Evans & Barnhill, Inc. 

Advertising Counsellors 

33 West 42d Street, New York 
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past four years, has, throughout its ex- 
istence of more than fifty years, made 
a specialty of serving banks and bank- 
ers. It is a wonderful tribute to the 
soundness of method which has charac- 
terized the transactions of such bankers 
to find that our losses from loans to 
them have been infinitesimal.” 

“Comment adverse to St. Louis is 
sometimes made by those who discover 
the fact that the deposits of Boston, a 
city of virtually the same size as St. 
Louis, are about double the aggregate 
shown by St. Louis banks,” I remarked, 
“What is the cause of this disparity?” 
“One important cause is plainly evi- 
dent,” replied Mr. Lonsdale, “upon 
even a superficial analysis of the eco- 
nomic conditions within and around the 
two cities. The older a community be- 
comes, the more likely are the commer- 
cial and industrial enterprises to be 
conducted in corporation form. This 
means that stocks and bonds will be 
issued by such corporations, upon 




Otr/frrf/fvitWg* f 



Merchants National Bank 

RICHMOND. VA. 

Capital . . . $400,000 

Surplus and Profits over 1,700,000 

The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 

Send Ut Your Items 

“ON TO RICHMOND” 



which, in turn, commercial bank loans 
may be based, for such securities, even 
though issued against property of a 
fixed and permanent nature, will have 
that ready marketability which is nec- 
essary to make anything a desirable 
basis for bank loans. On the other 
hand, in a community teeming with nat- 
ural resources still in process of devel- 
opment, the corporation form of enter- 
prise is not so common, and the indus- 
tries themselves, their real estate and 
plants, do not form the proper basis 
for commercial bank loans. Therefore, 
a great deal of financing is done 
through other channels. This explana- 
tion will be clear to anyone who under- 
stands the relations between bank loans 
and bank deposits, namely, that con- 
sidering as a whole a community or a 
banking system, loans precede and 
create deposits. This truth may be 
made plainer by a concrete illustration: 
Suppose that Mr. Smith has in his safe 
deposit box a thousand shares of stock 
which he owns outright. He decides 
to make another investment, and there- 
fore pledges a thousand shares to a 
bank to secure a loan of seventy-five 
thousand dollars. The bank making 
the loan gives Mr. Smith credit on his 
deposit account for the proceeds, and 
he thereupon draws a check to some- 
one else to consummate his purpose. 
The payee of the check may deposit in 
the same bank or in some other bank; 
in either case the deposit total of the 
community has been swelled through 
the making of the loan, and will con- 
tinue to be swollen to that extent until 
the loan is paid or the amount in actual 
cash is withdrawn from the bank. Of 
course, the sum of withdrawals of the 
latter kind is very small.” 

When I commented upon the present 
general prosperity in the southwest, 
Mr. Lonsdale remarked: “In the whole 
world there is not an equally large sec- 
tion so rich with natural resources as 
is the great Mississippi Valley. Devel- 
opment is going on at a prodigious 
rate, and the city of St. Louis, through 
its banks and other agencies, is doing 
everything within its power to assist in 
the forward movement: This spirit. 
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N E W^Y ORK 

FOUNDED 1824 

Trust Department 



EXECUTOR 



ADMINISTRATOR 



TRUSTEE 



GUARDIAN 



COMMITTEE 



CUSTODIAN 



TRANSFER AGENT 



REGISTRAR 



TRUSTEE UNDER CORPORATE MORTGAGES 

Inquiries invited as to service in 
any of the foregoing capacities 

We are seeking new business on our record 






plus the geographical advantage we en- months has accumulated deposits total- 
joy, will mean that we shall always ling more than $20,000,000. 
share to a liberal degree in valley pros- 
perity.” CHARLES H. SABIN DECORATED 



CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY 

The completion of its first year in 
business was celebrated last month by 
the Italian Discount and Trust Com- 
pany with a dinner at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, given by the Idatco Club, 
which is composed of the officers and 
staff of the company. 

Addresses were made by Charles H. 
Sabin, president, and Eugene W. Stet- 
son, and Francis H. Sisson, vice-presi- 
dents, of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York; Judge John J. Freschi; 
George P. Kennedy, and Gaetano Bia- 
sutti, president and vice-president re- 
spectively of the company. 

The Italian Discount and Trust 
Company opened for business on No- 
vember 11 , 1918 — the day the armis- 
tice was signed — and in the past twelve 



Charles H. Sabin, president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, has been 
decorated by King Albert of Belgium 
with the Cross of Officer of the Order 
of Leopold II. The presentation was 
made by Baron de Cartier, the Bel- 
gium ambassador to the United States. 
Mr. Sabin has also been decorated by 
the French government with the em- 
blem of the Legion of Honor. These 
decorations were bestowed on Mr. Sab- 
in in recognition of his services during 
the war in connection with the financial 
war problems of these nations. 

BANKERS TRUST INCREASES CAPITAL 



An increase of the capital stock of 
the Bankers Trust Company, New 
York, from $ 15 , 000,000 to $ 20 , 000,000 
has been recommended by the board 
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Kings County Trust Company 

City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $2,000,000 Undivided Profits $950,000 

OFFICERS 

JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 

JULIAN* P FAIRCHILD. Vice-President HOWARD D. JOOST. Assistant Secretary 

WILLIAM J. WASON.JK.. Viet President 
THOMAS BLAKE, .secretary 



J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Ojfiemr 
GEORGE V. BROWER. Counsel 



ACCOUNT* INVITED. INTEREST ALLOWED ON ORIMIKITS 
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of directors, and a special meeting of 
the stockholders has been called for 
December 15 to vote upon it. A reso- 
lution was also adopted by the board of 
directors, subject to the increase of 
stock becoming effective after approval 
by the stockholders, offering the new 
stock for subscription at the price of 
$100 per share pro rata to the stock- 
holders, as their names appear on the 
books of the company at the close of 
business on December 4, 1919. This 
represents a right to subscribe for the 
new stock on the basis of one share of 
new stock for every three shares of old 
stock. 

Since the Bankers Trust Company 
was organized in 1908 with a capital 
of $1,000,000, it has increased its capi- 
tal stock five times as follows: August 
8, 1909, to $8,000,000; August 7, 1911, 
to $5,000,000; March 18, 1912, to $10,- 
000,000; April 28, 1917, to $11,250,000 
and December 27, 1918 to $15,000,000. 

The last published statement of the 
Bankers Trust Company showing its 
condition as of September 12, 1919, 
shows capital of $15,000,000, surplus 
fund of $11,250,000, and undivided 
profits of $7,586,520.09, with total re- 
sources of $417,578,754.16. 

NEW TRUST OFFICER FOR SEABOARD 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Seaboard National 
Bank, New York, Egbert V. Nelson, 
formerly assistant trust officer of the 
South Side Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh, was appointed trust officer. Mr. 
Nelson was born in Cold Spring on 

8fl0 



Hudson, New York. He is a graduate 
of Cornell University and a member of 
the New York and Pennsylvania bar. 




EGBERT V. NELSON 

Trust Officer, Seaboard National Bank, New York 



He w*as engaged in the practice of law 
in New York City until 1910, when he 
became associated with the South Side 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., as 
assistant trust officer. Mr. Nelson will 
have charge of the trust department of 
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Where Service Counts — 

Seaboard service is backed by thirty-seven years of experi- 
ence in handling accounts of banks and bankers, corporations, 
firms and individuals throughout the United States. 

It is the kind of service that gives personal, individual atten- 
tion to every account— large or small— and will satisfy every par- 
ticular requirement and financial need that your business may 
demand. 

We offer you this distinctly personalized financial service 
and the complete facilities of our well equipped departments, 
with the assurance that any business entrusted to our care, will 
be handled with accuracy, promptness and unfailing courtesy 
at all times. 

The Seaboard National Bank 

of the City of New York 

Resources more than - $80,000,000 

Deposits 71,000,000 



the bank and will enter upon his duties 
immediately. 

NEW GUARANTY APPOINTMENTS 

At a recent meeting of the commit- 
tee of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, the following appoint- 
ments were made: 

Kenneth War-Smith, assistant treas- 
urer, and as such to be manager, securi- 
ties department; William M. Falion, 
Jr.*, assistant secretary, and as such to 
be assistant manager, securities depart- 
ment; Joseph D. Herr, and Charles M. 
Schmidt, assistant secretaries. 

The company has also appointed 
William C. Mansfield, auditor; Charles 
S. France, assistant auditor, and Wal- 
ter Everett Hitchcock and J. P. Earn- 
shaw, assistant secretaries, London of- 
fice. 

STANDARD BANK OF NEW YORK 

The Standard Bank of New York 
has announced the election of the fol- 
lowing officers: Richard M. Lederer, 



president; David Kahn, vice president; 
Max Lederer, vice-president and cash- 
ier; Alvin A. Seldner and Harry I. 
Marmor, assistant cashiers, and Ralph 
James M. Fullowa, counsel. 

CENTRAL UNION TRU8T COMPANY OF 
ILLINOIS 

The Central Union Trust Company 
of Illinois has appointed William G. 
Edens, vice-president for the depart- 
ment of new business ; Constantine 
Mannon, manager of the Greek-Italian 
department; James G. Alexander, man- 
ager of the bond department, and Ed- 
ward W. Jaeger, assistant manager. 

CHANGES IN U. S. MORTGAGE & TRUST 
COMPANY 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the United States Mortgage & 
Trust Company, New York, the follow- 
ing officers were recently elected: treas- 
urer, George C. Hoffman; assistant 
treasurers, Charles S. Andrews, Jr., 
Thomas F. Bennett; assistant secre- 
tary, Robert F. Brown. 
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100 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL BANKING 

LOUIS G. KAUFMAN, Prmident 
GEORGE M. HARD. Chairman 



FRANK J. HEANEY 
Vice President 
WILLIAM H. STRAWN 
Vioc-Preaident 
NORBORNE P. GATLING 
Vice-President 
H. A. CUNKUNBROOMER 
Vice-President 
MAX MARKELL 
Vice-President 
WILLIAM MILNE 
Vice-President 
JOHN B. FORSYTH 
Vice-President 
WALTER B. BOICE 
Asst. Cashier 
VINTON M. NORRIS 
Asst. Cashier 



RICHARD H. HIGGINS 
Vice-President 
BERT L. HASKINS 

Vice- Pres, and Cashier 
C. STANLEY MITCHELL 
Vice-President 
ROLFE E. BOLLING 
Vice-President 
GEORGE R. BAKER 
Vice-President 
WALLACE T. PERKI 
Vice-President 
HENRY L. CADMUS 
Asst Cashier 
HENRY C. HOOLEY 
Asst Cashier 
JOSEPH BROWN 
Asst Cashier 



HARVEY H. ROBERTSON 
Asst. Cashier 

ACCOUNTS INVITED 
RESOURCES 160 MILLION DOLLARS 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT BONDS 

C. F. Childs & Company, New York, 
have recently issued a very useful 



pamphlet which gives a complete rec- 
ord of all foreign government bonds is- 
sued and sold in the United States. 




GUY E. BOWERMAN 
Who will take up his duties as Secretary of the 
American Bankers Association on January 1, 1920 
802 



N. Y. BANK OPENS FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 

The Cosmopolitan Bank, New York, 
has announced the opening of a foreign 
department under the management of 
Paul Schleisner. 



ENLARGEMENT OF MERCHANTS BANK, 
BOSTON 

Work will begin shortly on an im- 
portant enlargement of the building 
of the Merchants National Bank, Bos- 
ton. The present large and imposing 
building will be extended by a five-story 
addition that will give much needed 
space for the new departments and 
future growth of the bank. When the 
present building was erected the bank's 
deposits were about $15,000,000. At 
the present time they are about $55,- 
000,000 and in addition to this growth 
many activities such as the foreign de- 
partment, industrial service depart- 
ment, etc., have been inaugurated, and 
a thoroughly equipped safe deposit de- 
partment will also be a feature to be 
added during the present alterations. 



RHODE ISLAND HOSPITAL TRUST COMPANY 

In its statement issued October 81, 
the Rhode Island Hospital Trust Corn- 
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The Chase National Bank 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 57 BROADWAY 

$10,000,000 

Surplus and Profits ..... 20,479,000 

Deposits (Sept. 12, 1919) 405,569,000 

A BARTON HEPBURN, Chairman of the Advisory Board 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Chairman of the Board of Directors 

EUGENE V. R. THAYER. President CHARLES D. SMITH Asst. Cashier 

fe'AMUEL H. MILLER, Vice-President WILLIAM P. HOLLY, Asst. Cashier 
EDWARD R. TINKER, Vice-President GEORGE H. SAYLOR, Asst. Cashier 
CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP, Vice-President M. HADDEN HOWELL, Asst. Cashier 
GERHARD M. DAHL, Vice-President S. FREDERICK TELLEEN, Asst Cashier 
REEVE SCHLEY, Vice • President ROBERT I. BARR, Asst. Cashier 

ALFRED C. ANDREWS, Cashier SEWALL 8. SHAW, Asst. Cashier 

CHARLE8 C. SLADE. Aset. Cashier LEON H. JOHNSTON, Aset. Cashier 

EDWIN A. LEE, Asst. Cashier OTIS EVERETT, Asst. Cashier 

WILLIAM B. PURDY, Asst. Cashier GEORGE E. SCHOEPPS, Asst. Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

H. W. CANNON J. N. HILL E. R. TINKER 

A. B. HEPBURN D. C. JACKLING H. B. ENDICOTT 

A. H. WIGGIN F. A. SAYLES E. T. NICHOLS 

J. J. MITCHELL C. M. SCHWAB N. CARLTON 

O. E. TRIPP S. H. MILLER F. H. ECKER 

WE RECEIVE ACCOUNTS OF Banka, Bankers, Corps rations. Firms or lndlvftdaal* 
on favorable terms, and shall be pleased to meet or correspond with those 
who contemplate making changes or opening new accounts. 
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E. V. R. THAYER 
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G. M. DAHL 
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rapher is with Beatrice Fairfax and 
Laura Jean Libby. 

“A trust officer combines the function 
of the family doctor and the priest,” Miss 
Scherrer explained in an interview with 
The Star. “We hear the woes and the 
grievances, the hopes and the ambitions 
of whole families. We are called upon 
to sympathize with the aged man who 
cuts off his graceless son with a dollar 
and later with the son for having been 
denied his inheritance. We must compose 
the family wrangles which follow the fun- 
eral. Oh, it takes tact, and good humor 
and sympathy — in large orders.” 

One realized that it is the possession of 
just those qualities which has made the 
success of this young woman. She is in- 
terested in one. Her blue eyes smile 
with understanding and she is attentive 
to one’s slightest word or expression. 
Alert and interested, she is just the sort 
of person to win confidence and keep it. 

In her job as adviser to people of 
“sound and disposing minds’’ she comes 
in touch with human nature in the raw. 
There are some very funny wills, which 
she can tell about now because they have 
become a matter of legal record. 

One is that of the late Mrs. Phoebe 
Nye, who died three or four years ago. 
Miss Scherrer drew her will, in which she 



left half of her estate for the building 
of drinking fountains for cats and dogs. 
These were to be placed in various parts 
of the city in congested neighborhoods 
and built so that they would be accessi- 
ble to man and beast, with especial pro- 
vision for the canine and feline popula- 
tion. 

“A funny old man in a sugar-loaf hat 
and a big circular cape came into our 
office one day to have his will made out 
in favor of his little dog. He wanted his 
entire estate of some three or four thou- 
sand left in trust, the income to go to 
the care of Fido. We always try to avoid 
freak wills like this, and so we advised 
him to find some trustworthy friend whom 
he could rely upon to shelter Fido in his 
declining years,” she said. 

“Then there are some people who want 
to leave all they have to charity and some 
millionaires who won’t give away any- 
thing. Frequently people desire all their 
property to be used in paying for masses 
for their souls. One woman recently left 
everything to one of the vestrymen of her 
church. We certainly see human nature 
stripped naked, as it were.” 

Some of the famous estates which Miss 
Scherrer has had a part in are the Camp- 
bell estate, valued at $16,000,000, and the 
Mill! ken estate, valued at $20,000,000. 
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COMPLETE FACILITIES 
and PERSONAL SERVICE 

'yHE Northern Trust Company-Bank has this 
to offer in representing the interests of out- 
of-town banks and business men generally: 

The services of a complete banking institution, 
embracing departments of Banking, Bonds, 
Trusts and Savings. 

This bank preserves a real personal interest in 
the financial affairs of its customers, thereby 
rendering a more helpful service. 

The Northern Trust Co. -Bank 

N. W. CORNER LASALLE & MONROE STS. 

Capital and Surplus $5,000,000 



That there is a great field for women 
in the business world, Miss Seherrer is 
sure. There is not always equal pay for 
equal work nor equal opportunity for 
women, she has found, but that day is 
passing, she believes. Women must have 
the “show me” spirit, and if they are well 
prepared for their work, love it, and have 
grit and determination, they will arrive. 

She is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
John J. Seherrer, 3640 Shaw avenue. She 
graduated from Central High School and 
from a business school, and is between 25 
and 30 years old. 

NEW KANSAS CITY BANK 

The recently organized Columbia 
National Bank of Kansas City has 
opened its doors to the public. De- 
posits of $1,800,000 were made the 
opening day, which is said to be larger 
by $500,000 than any Kansas City- 
Bank of equal capital. The Kansas 
City Journal thus described the open- 
ing day: 

The bouquets, from their points of ori- 
gin, spelled out a lively interest on the 
part of out-of-town business men. and 
Thornton Cooke, president, expressed 



pleasure over the nice distribution shown 
between rural accounts and the various 
city industries and interests. The all-day 
string of visitors and depositors included 
a gratifying number of women, the bank- 
ers found, the presence of the wives of 
the directors emphasizing the women’s de- 
partment. 

A good many out-of-town visitors called 
personally on F. F. Todd, cashier, who 
has just resigned as one of Missouri’s 
bank examiners, and prior to that was in 
banking business at Nevada and Carth- 
age, Mo. 

Most welcome of all the banker visitors 
was Col. Sidney G. Cooke, governor of 
the Leavenworth, Kas., Soldiers’ National 
Home, and father of President Cooke, and 
his brother, Sidney K. Cooke, active vice 
president. Thornton Cooke was Col. 
Copke’s first office boy, when the latter 
launched the Bank of Herington. out in 
Kansas, in 1886. The colonel was intro- 
duced yesterday as “the best banker of us 
all.” 

Declaring that the Incomparable re- 
sources of the country tributary to Kan- 
sas City become more apparent every day, 
Thornton Cooke pointed out that the 
growth of deposits in Kansas City banks 
far exceeds their growth in number and 
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national Bank 

23ro Street, where 
FIFTH AVENUE 

CROSSES BROADWAY 

Member of Federal Reserve System and 
X. Y. Ulearing House Association. 



Statement, December 31st, 1919 



RESOURCES' 

Cash and Exchanges $2,571,780.02 

Due from Federal Reserve Bank 2,222,155.50 

Due from Banks and Bankers 1,258,226.15 

U. S. Bonds and Certificates of Indebtedness.... 1,245,224.12 



Loans and Discounts 

U. S. Bonds to Secure Circulation 

Other Securities 

Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptance s 
Due from U. S. Treasury 



$ 7.297,885.79 
11.284.169.38 
400,000.00 
1.565.824.86 
436,079.07 
42,000.00 



Total 



$21,025,459.10 



LIABILITIES 



Capital $ 1,000.000.00 

Surplus 1,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits 407,601.50 

Circulating Notes *. 396,000.00 

Letters of Credit and Acceptances 436,079.07 

Deposits 17.785 ,788.53 

Total $2L025. 459.10 



RURL W. POOR, President 

HORACE F. POOR. Vice-President • JOHN W. PFDDIE, Vice President 

ARTHUR W. SNOW, 2nd Vice Pres. A Cash. RALPH T, THORN, Asst. Cashier 



capital, which assures abundant field for 
new hanking enterprises. 

The board of directors of the Columbia 
National includes George II. Buecking, 
Calvin H. Newman and Sidney K. Cooke, 
vice presidents; Samuel J. Brown, build- 
ing contractor ; W. Burr Chapman, lum- 
ber ; N. \V. Dible, builder ; W. C. Helmers, 
furniture manufacturer; A. A. Kramer, 
Columbia Steel Tank Company; J. B. 
Lower, Washington, Kas., banker; P. H. 
Meehan, Tampa, Kas., banker and land- 
owner; Walter H. Negbaur, wholesale 
carpets and rugs; J. T. Opie, Opie Brush 
Company ; A. M. Ott, banker, Independ- 
ence, Mo. ; Solomon Stoddard, manager 
Kansas City Bolt and Nut Works; L. T. 
Sunderland, Ash Grove Lime and Port- 
land Cement Co. ; F. E. Tyler, Dewey 
Portland Cement Co. 

TRAYLOR HEADS BANKERS CLUB . 



office while president of another. His 
only comment on the honor was to the 
effect that the duties would be less ex- 
acting than directing the sale of certi- 
ficates of indebtedness in wartime. 

COMMUNITY TRUSTS 

The Cleveland Trust Company has 
published in pamphlet form the address 
of F. H. Goff, president of the com- 
pany, which was delivered at the re- 
cent convention of the American Bank- 
ers Association, of St. Louis. The sub- 
ject of the pamphlet is “Community 
Trusts.” The company has announced 
that it will be glad to send a copy of 
this pamphlet to anyone interested. 



At the 146th meeting of the Bank- 
ers Club of Chicago, Melvin A. Tray- 
lor, president of the First Trust and 
Savings Bank, was elected president. 
Mr. Traylor has the rather unique dis- 
tinction of having served as vice-presi- 
dent of the club while at the head of 
one bank and promoted to the higher 
866 



OPEN BRANCH OFFICE IN DETROIT 



Mann & MacNeille, architects and 
construction engineers, New York, 
have announced the opening of a branch 
office in the Book Building, Detroit, 
Michigan. The Detroit office has been 
opened to facilitate the work of this 
organization in industrial housing, city 
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planning, municipal expansion, general 
architectural design and construction 
throughout the Middle West. 

NEW OFFICERS OF THE BANK OF BUFFALO 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Bank of Buffalo Frank 
M. Hickok was appointed secretary 
and trust officer, assigned to duty at 
the City Trust Company branch. 

Mr. Hickok came to Buffalo well rec- 
ommended by the banking and commer- 
cial interests of Chicago. He was born 
at Albany, N. Y., is a graduate of the 
Union University Law School, and was 
admitted to practice in the New York, 
Illinois and Federal courts. Mr. Hick- 
ok has acted for the past six years as 
executive secretary for the Chicago 
Jewelers’ Association. He was also 
western manager for the National Jew- 
elers’ Board of Trade, one of the 
strongest trade organizations in the 
United States. Before his appoint- 
ment as western manager, he was in 
charge of the commercial department 
of the Board of Trade at its New York 
headquarters. 

Mr. Hickok has devoted himself in 
recent years largely to executive work 
in the organization and reorganization 
of business enterprises and the adjust- 
ment of the financial difficulties of 
merchants in various lines. He has also 
had a wide experience in the analysis 
and granting of commercial credits. 

At the same meeting Arthur J. Hall 
was appointed assistant cashier, and 
James T. Gunning and Hugh McRae 
were appointed assistant secretaries. 

THE HIBERNIA BANK CLUB 

The Hibernia Bank Club, an organi- 
zation composed of the entire official 
and clerical force of the Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Company, New Orleans, was 
founded at a recent meeting held in 
the bank’s dining room on the top floor 
of the Hibernia Bank building. Frank 
J. Swain, chief clerk of the bank, w. n * 
unanimously elected president of the 
new club. 

The club was organized for the pur- 
pose of bringing closer together through 
its various activities the members of 
the Hibernia Bank “family,” so that 



Resources 

$17,000,000.00 



If intelligent hand- 
ling of items and low 
rates appeal to you 
send us your Buffalo 
business 
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Try our Service 

and you will be entirely 
satisfied 



A. D. BISSELL, President 
C. R. HUNTLEY, Vice-Pres . 

E. H. HUTCHINSON, VIce-Prea. 

E. J. NEWELL, Vice-Prea. 
HOWARD BISSELL, Vice-Prea. 
C. G. FEIL, Cashier 
A. J. ALLARD, Asst. Cashier 
G. H. BANGERT, Asst. Cashier 
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American Trust Company | 




DIRECTORS 

WALTER H. BENNETT, 
Vice-President American Ex- 
change Nat. Bank 
EDWARD M. BURGHARD, 

Attorney 

OBION H. CHENEY, 

President Pacific Bank 
BAYARD DOMINICK, 
Dominick A Dominick 
STEPHEN B. FLEMING, 
President International Agri- 
cultural Corp. 

FREDERICK B. FRANCIS 

N. Y. Agent Canadian Bank 
of Commerce 

STANLEY P. J AD WIN 

O. H. Jadwin & Sons 
HARRY A. XAHLER, 

President 

FREDERICK D. MACKAY. 

Vice-President E. W. Bliss 
Co. 

GEORGE T. MORTIMER, 
President Equitable Office 
Building Corporation 
CHARI.ES j. ober maybe. 
President Greater New York 
Savings Bank 
MORGAN J. O’BRIEN, 
O’Brien. Boardman, Parker 
A Fox 

JAMES A. O’GORMAN, 

O’Gorman. Butt e A tandiver 
WILLIAM R. ROSE, 

Rose A Backus 
LOUIS F. ROTHSCHILD, 

L. F. Rothschild & Co. 
ELBRIDGE GERRY SNOW, 
President, The Home Insur- 
ance Co. 

DANIEL G. TENNEY, 

C. II. Tenney A Co. 
GEORGE ZABRISKIE, 
Zabriskic. Sage, Kerr A 
Gray 



HEAD OFFICE 
135 Broadway 
New York 

OTHER OFFICES 
203 Montague St., 
Brooklyn 

375 Fulton St., 
Jamaica 

Bridge Plaza North 
Long Island City 



Broadway at Cedar St., New York 
Resources over $12,000,000 
Capital and Surplus, $1,200,000 

Transacts a General Trust and Banking Business 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances 

Statement of Condition at Close of Business, Dec. 31, 1919 

(Opened for business January 27th. 1919) 

RESOURCES 

Cash — on Hand and in Banks. . $1,982,776.92 
Demand Loans (Secured by Col- 
lateral) 4,044,921.29 

U. S. Government Bonds and 

Certificates 1,017,509.54 

Other Stocks and Bonds 1,343,812.79 

Time Loans (Secured by Col- 
lateral) 873,853.48 

Bonds and Mortgages 1,642,741.00 

Bills Purchased 1,230,093.52 

Vaults, Furniture and Fixtures. . 39,682.37 

Accrued Interest Receivable 109,548.93 



$12,284,939.84 



LIABILITIES 

Capital $ 1 ,000,000.00 

Surplus and Undivided Profits. . 292,835.93 

Reserve for Taxes 25,789.54 

Other Reserves 141,084.24 

Accrued Interest Payable 9,112.79 

Deposits 1 0,8 1 6, 1 1 7.34 



March 

June 



$12,284,939.84 

DEPOSITS 

31,1919 $2,622,520.03 

30, 1919 4,446,553.73 



OFFICERS 



HARRY A. 
CYRIL H. BURDETT, 
Vice-President 
HENRY 8. ACKEN, 
Vice-President 
HARRY H. FIEDLER, 
Vice-President 
DANIEL W. GUINN, Jr., 
Vice-President 
U. CONDIT VARICK, 
Vice-President 
GERHARD KUEHNE, 
Secretary 

JOSEPH L. OBERMAYER, 
Treasurer 



September 30, 1919 8,514,035.29 S 

December 31.1919 10.816.117.34 I 



KAHLER, President 

HARRY V. HOYT, 

• Assistant Treasurer 
ORIE R. KELLY, 

Assistant Secretary 
HUBERT F. BREXTWIESER.. 

Assistant Secretary 
ERNEST J. HABIGHOR8T, 
Assistant Secretary 
FRANK L. STILES, 

Assistant Secretary 
W. E. STECHER, 

Assistant Secretary 
MORGAN J. O’BRIEN, 
General Counsel 
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INVESTMENT SECURITIES 

We specialize in Government bonds and other in- 
vestment securities. This firm was founded in 1865 
and we have always endeavored to recommend to our 
clients conservative investments. As members of the 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges we are pre- 
pared to execute orders for the purchase or sale of 
securities on a cash basis in large or small amounts. 

Acirculard escribing several issues of desirable 
investment securittes *wlll be sent on request 

KiddeY t Feabody&Co. 

ujDevonduifeS't. vjWall Street 

Boston NewYovk 
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the recent rapid growth of the bank 
will in no way interfere with the old 
cooperative spirit which long has char- 
acterized the institution. 

One year ago, the entire force of 
the bank numbered a little more than 
100. To-day it numbers 226, and some 
of the clerical departments which do 
not necessarily come in touch with the 
public are on different floors of the 
building, thus making it difficult for 
the staff to get and keep acquainted. 
By means of the various activities of 
the club this difficulty will be over- 
come. 

An indication of what the club pro- 
poses to do, may be gathered from the 
title of the various committees. These 
are: Athletic, Editorial, Library, For- 
um, Educational Entertainment, Pub- 
licity, House and Outings. 

The club will be governed by an exe- 
cutive committee consisting of twelve 
members which includes the officers of 
the club. The various principal de- 



partments and branches of the bank 
are represented on the executive com- 
mittee. For the first year this govern- 
ing body, as elected at a recent meet- 
ing, consists of the following: Frank 
J. Swain, J. Albert Baudean, Ernest 
W. Walt, Ben E. Hanna, Mrs. E. C. 
Erwin, James Chalaron, Irving S. 
Edell, Ban Roach, Miss Thelma Bran- 
son, Howard H. Prados, Miss Mae Le- 
beuf, P. B. Ruello. 

MIDWEST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY 

The Midwest National Bank & Trust 
Company of Kansas City, Mo., has an- 
nounced the election of two new assis- 
tant cashiers, J. H. Noland and D. K. 
Grimes. 

Mr. Noland resigned the manage- 
ment of the transit department of the 
Louisville branch Federal Reserve Bank 
to take charge of the transit division 
of the Midwest National. Mr. Grimes 
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has had many years’ experience in Kan- 
sas City banking. 

The Bank, having outgrown its quar- 
ters, has arranged to add two large 
rooms that fully double the present 
floor space occupied by the institution, 
securing a part of the basement in the 
Rialto Building, directly beneath the 
Bank. 

The persistent demand for the stock 
of this Bank, at $190 per share, while 
the institution is only three years of 
age, continues to attract wide atten- 
tion. It now requires 90 employees to 
handle the bank’s business. The daily 
average volume of business reaches 
two million dollars. The Deposits 
continue around 8J/2 million dollars. 

In keeping with the growth of the 
bank, two new directors have been 
added, Emory J. Sweeney and Edward 
J. Corrigan, and the staff* has been en- 
larged by the advancement to the grade 
of assistant cashier of H. H. Wood- 
ring, auditor, and Harry J. Murphy 
and Daniel Cox, w T ho have been tellers 
with the bank almost since its opening 
day. 

THOUSAND NEW ACCOUNT8 IN TWO 
MONTHS 

Within two months the National 
Bank of the Republic, of Chicago, 
gained over a thousand new savings 
customers w T ith initial deposits averag- 
ing nearly $100 each, simply by dis- 
playing in the lobby a “home” savings 
bank which is furnished to those open- 
ing an account with one dollar or more. 

Often a savings campaign means 
elaborate planning and considerable ex- 
pense. The experience of this bank in- 
dicates that accounts may be obtained 
inexpensively in large numbers by a 
proper method of appeal to the people 
regularly visiting the bank. The of- 
ficers of the Republic first decided that 
an attractive gift bank was essential to 
the success of their savings campaign. 
They therefore chose a unique and 
handsome book-like bank suitable for 
the mantel or library table, as shown 
on the desk in illustration. A young 
woman then was selected to explain the 
plan to inquirers and to give out the 



banks to new customers. A card in the 
entranceway called their attention to 
the display. 

The response was far in excess of ex- 
pectations and demonstrated the possi- 
bilities to be realized from simple plans 




Signing Up New Savings Depositors in the lobby of 
the National Bank of the Republic. Chicago 



for obtaining new savings accounts. 
The photograph pictures the idea in 
operation. 

“We have been surprised over the 
way these accounts have flowed in,” 
said W. T. Fenton, first vice-president 
and manager. “We are continuing the 
plan and have arranged to furnish the 
banks in special Christmas boxes during 
the holidays.” 

HONORS TO A BANKER 

Rollin P. Grant, vice-chairman of the 
board of the Irving National Bank, 
New York, has been invested with the 
officers’ cross of the order of King 
George the First for his efforts toward 
the relief of Greek residents in Asia 
Minor during and since the war. He 
was one of the relief committee for that 
purpose. The presentation was made 
to him in the board room of the bank 
by the Greek minister to the United 
States, Roussos, in person. 
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j Helping Solve 
, Your Problems 

t It is a part of the ordinary business of the official staff of 

this Bank to help solve out-of-theordinary problems for 
correspondents. 

i We solicit your Chicago account solely upon our ability 

to give you individual service. 

JKe National (it y Hank 

of ffrlCAGO 

DAVID R. FORGAN. Pr«ident 
BANKS AND BANKERS DEPARTMENT 

F. A. CRANDALL. Vice-President HENRY MEYER. Aswunt Cashier 

S. P. JOHNSON. Aswtant Cashier R. V. KELLEY. Assistant Cashier 



LIBERTY NATIONAL BONUS 

The directors of the Liberty National 
Bank; New York, have voted as addi- 
tional compensation to the bank’s em- 
ployees a bonus of 50 per cent of their 
salary for the quarter ending Decem- 
ber 31. This is a 100 per cent increase 
over the bonus for the third quarter. 
The board also voted at the same time 
to give the employees 10 per cent of 
their salaries as a Christmas gift. 

A NEW YORK CONSOLIDATION 

The directors of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company and of the Mer- 
chants National Bank of New York 
have approved a plan for the consoli- 
dation of the two and have served notice 
of it on their depositors and corre- 
spondents. 

The Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany was organized in 1799 under a 
charter drawn by Aaron Burr. The 
Merchants Bank, original of the Mer- 



chants National, was organized in 1803 
under a charter drawn by Alexander 
Hamilton. 

These two founders were rivals, 
enemies politically, professionally and 
in business. They were of opposite 
types and their enmity was implacable. 
It ended in the death of Hamilton on 
the “field of honor” (then so called) 
under the Jersey Palisades and in the 
practical social outlawry of Burr. It 
is one of the moving passages in the 
pages of American history. So that 
now, a hundred years after, in a new 
day and generation, it seems altogether 
fitting that the institutions which they 
planted, flourishing so long side by side 
and sharers both in the growth and 
upbuilding of the great city, at last 
should come together. 

From 1803 to 1882 these two insti- 
tutions were next door neighbors. 

They erected the Manhattan- Mer- 
chants Bank Building in 1882 for their 
joint occupancy. It is therefore a nat- 
ural development along lines of mod- 
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Our twenty-nine years of specialized experience in 
the industrial and financial develop- 
ment of the Mississippi Valley and the 
Southwest is at your disposal. 

As your St. Louis correspondent we can ren 
der you prompt and efficient service. 

Seven Complete Departments 

Mississippi V alley Trust Company 

Member Federal Reserve System 
Capital, Surplus and Profits over $ 8,000,000 
SAINT LOUIS 



ern banking that they should form a 
union. 

The policies and purposes of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company and 
of the Merchants National Bank have 
always been very similar. The class 
and character of business which both 
engaged in has been almost identical. 
Both have pursued methods of sound 
and conservative banking and their re- 
sources have always been employed to 
further trade and commerce and for 
the development of their customers' 
business. The consolidation will make 
a bank with greatly increased facilities 
in every department. It will have a 
capital and surplus of about $20,000,- 
000. Its total resources will be more 
than $200,000,000. 

The home of these two banks at 40- 
42 Wall Street will be greatly enlarged 
and improved. Customers will also 
have the facilities provided by an up- 
town office on Union Square and as well 
additional offices at Long Island City, 
Jamaica and ten other important cen- 
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ters in the rapidly growing industrial 
sections of Queens county, Long Island. 

TEXTILE BANK, NEW YORK 

The directors of the new Textile 
Banking Company have elected Freder- 
ick H. Wandelt, its former treasurer, 
to the office of vice-president of the 
company. Mr.. Howard J. Stieb, for- 
mer assistant cashier of the American 
Exchange National Bank, New York, 
succeeds Mr. Wandelt as treasurer. 

BANK OF CHARLESTON, 8. C., TO INCREASE 
CAPITAL 

December 2, 1919, the board of di- 
rectors of the Bank of Charleston, N. 
B. A., of Charleston, S. C., E. H. 
Pringle, president, C. W. Walker, 
cashier, adopted a resolution recom- 
mending to the stockholders that the 
capital stock of that bank be increased 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000, this to 
give increased power of service both in 
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the granting and obtaining of credit so 
as to meet the increased responsibility 
thrown on America by the war. 

This increase of capital it was pro- 
posed to make by selling 5,000 shares 
of a par value of $100 to the present 
stockholders, giving each the right to 
subscribe to as many new shares as the 
number held by him already. 

DALLAS BANK TO HAVE NEW HOME 

In order to provide for its rapidly 
expanding volume of business, the Se- 
curity National Bank of Dallas, Texas, 
has purchased t^e Southland Hotel 




D. E. WAGGONER 

President Security National Bank, Dallas, Texas 



property. It is the purpose of the bank 
to convert the seven upper floors into 
offices, which will supply a much needed 
demand in the city for office space, and 
to remodel the ground floor and base- 
ment for the bank’s own use, giving a 
total floor space of 30,000 square feet. 

These changes will not be made im- 
mediately and in the meanwhile the 
Hotel will continue as usual. 




Developed through the 
growth and experience 
of more than half a cen- 
tury 

The First National 
Bank of Chicago 

James B. Fortfan, Chairman of the Board 
Frank O. Wetmore, President 

and the 

First Trust and 
Savings Bank 

James B. Forftan, Chairman of the Board 
Melvin A. Traylor, President 

offer a complete financial 
service, organized and 
maintained at a marked 
degree of efficiency. 
Calls and correspond- 
ence are invited relative 
to the application of this 
service to local, national 
and to international re- 
quirements. 

Combined resources over 

$380,000,000 
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INCREASES CAPITAL STOCK 

The trustees of the Equitable Trust 
Co. of New York have recommended an 
increase of the capital stock of the 
company from $6,000,000 to $12,000,- 
000, the new stock to consist of 60,000 
shares at $100 each, present sharehold- 
ers to have the right to subscribe at 
par. 

ASIA BANKING CORPORATION 
PAYS BONUS 

The Asia Banking Corporation has 
paid to its employees in the head office, 
85 Broadway, New York, as well as 
those in its eight branches in the Far 
East, a Christmas bonus of 10 per cent, 
based on the salary they have received 
during the year. 



bond department. He is holder of the 
New York Chapter record of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking. This he 
established in 1915 when he listed 200 
checks correctly in two minutes fifty- 
five and three-fifths seconds. In the 
present contest he listed 200 checks in 
two minutes fifty-eight and one-fifth 
seconds, four-fifths of a second better 
than this year’s chapter record. 

MINNEAPOLIS BANK ORGANIZES TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 

The Midland National Bank of Min- 
neapolis has organized a trust depart- 
ment under authority of the Federal 
Reserve Board. E. L. Mattson, vice- 
president and trust officer, will have 
supervision of it. 



ADDING MACHINE CHAMPION GROWTH OF NEW ORLEANS BANK 



The annual adding machine contest 
of the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York for the cup given by James 
S. Alexander, president of the bank, 
has been won by C. M. O’Gradv, of the 



The Hibernia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New Orleans reports, Novem- 
ber 17, deposits of $50,000,000. This 
was an increase of $22,000,000 over the 
same day of the preceding year and 
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Resources over 

$ 200 , 000,000 



Capital and Surplus 

$10,000,000 



Philadelphia National Bank 

Established 115 Years 

A Bank of Character, Strength and Service 



I! 



LEVI L. RUE, President 



CHARLES P. BUNN, Vice-President 

HOWARD W. LEWIS, Vice-President 

WILLIAM S. MADDOX, Vice-President 

HORACE FORTESCUE, Vice-President 
O. HOWARD WOLFE, Cashier 



the largest gain of any twelve months’ 
period in the history of the company. 
Total resources of this bank at this 
same date were $69,000,000 as com- 
pared with $39,000,000 the same date 
in 1918. 

CHEMICAL NATIONAL CHANGES 

John Clausen has resigned from the 
board of directors of the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank, New York. At the same 
time Clifford P. Hunt, formerly vice- 
president of the Bank of New York, 
has been chosen vice-president of the 
Chemical. He will manage the bank’s 
foreign department. 



demonstration work at the Tri-State 
fair in Memphis last October. 

Her duty with the bank will be to im- 
prove farm life in Bradley county 
(where the bank is) generally, with 
special effort toward three things, viz.: 
boys’ pig clubs, girls’ poultry clubs, and 
canning clubs for women and girls, 
thus cooperating with the Federal de- 
partment furnishing farm bulletins, in 
taking the drudgery and monotony out 
of farm routine. This is perhaps the 
first bank to employ a woman her full 
time in this capacity. 

DEATH OF A BUFFALO BANKER 



WOMAN TO ACT AS BANK’S FIELD AGENT 

The Merchants & Planters Trust & 
Savings Bank of Warren, Arkansas, of 
which H. L. Turner is president and 
Carl Hollis cashier, has engaged Miss 
Roxy Hobbs as the bank’s field agent. 
She was formerly home demonstration 
agent for White County, Arkansas, and 
distinguished herself in that line by tak- 
ing first prize in home economics and 



Advices from London of December 
12 give an account of the fall from an 
aeroplane near Caterham, Surrey, Eng- 
land, of Geo. F. Rand, chairman of the 
board of the Marine National Bank of 
Buffalo, New York. Mr. Rand was 
instantly killed. 

He had been in Europe several weeks 
on business. One day recently he flew 
from London to Paris, on that occasion 
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postponing his flight for a day because 
of unfavorable weather. He said then 
he didn’t intend to take any chances. 

Lieutenant Bradley, who was piloting 
the machine, fell with him. His in- 
juries were serious and may prove fatal. 

Mr. Rand was 53 years old. He 
went to Buffalo practically unknown in 
1901 and rose to a high position in 
the world of business and banking. 

His trip abroad was chiefly for recre- 
ation. He had been visiting the Euro- 
pean battle fields. While there he had 
been much impressed by a trench at 
Verdun where a battalion of French 
soldiers were overwhelmed and had of- 
fered 500,000 francs through United 
States Minister Wallace, to Premier 
Clemenceau, to mark it with a suitable 
monument or memorial. 

NEW OHIO SUPERINTENDENT OF BANKS 

Ira R. Pontius, well-known Upper 
Sandusky banker, selected by Governor 
James M. Cox to become superintendent 
of banks for the State of Ohio, has en- 



tered upon the duties of the office. He 
fills a vacancy created by the resigna- 
tion of Philip C. Berg, who left the 
service of the State to take the vice- 
presidency of a large Cleveland bank. 
Mr. Pontius has been engaged in the 
banking business for many years and 
is one of the founders of the Citizens 
Savings Bank of Upper Sandusky, 
which institution he has long served as 
cashier and director. Mr. Pontius was 
one of the organizers of two other 
banks, the Sycamore State Bank of 
Sycamore and the State Bank of Bowl- 
ing Green. For many years he has 
been actively interested in banking af- 
fairs, and recently was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer of Group No. 6, Ohio 
Bankers Association, which takes in 
some of the important banking counties 
of the State. His interest in civic af- 
fairs is evidenced by the fact that he 
has served as president of the Chamber 
of Commerce and of the Board of Edu- 
cation of his home city. 

N. Y. ASSOCIATION URGES THRIFT 




IRA R. PONTIUS 

New Superintendent of Banks for the State of Ohio 



The Executive Committee of the Sav- 
ings Bank Association of the State of 
New York, in a resolution in regard to 
the subject of thrift, urges that the 
thrift idea be brought close to the 
hearts and thoughts of the people 
through the following three avenues of 
approach: 

1. Get thrift to the children in schools. 
Establish school savings banks in every 
school in America and let the children run 
their own banks. Give them responsibility 
in handling money. This has been done most 
effectively in the past, in 300 schools in the 
City of New York. The Boards of Educa- 
tion should be urged to take a vital interest 
in the development of this system. Litera- 
ture may be distributed and read in the 
class-rooms, bearing on the desirability of 
thrift as a habit in success-making and hap- 
piness. Through the child the lesson will 
be carried home and if any influence can 
be brought upon the adult the child can do it. 

2. Get savings facilities into industrial es- 
tablishments. If War Savings Stamps are 
to be sold in such a way, discard all sem- 
blance of war in the stamps. The unfor- 
tunate part of government savings stamps 
is that they are to liquidate war debts and 
the buying industrial worker knows that 
there are more adequate ways of financing 
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On the Earth there are 
1,750,000,000 People 

And no one person is 
an exact duplicate, men- 
tally or physically, of 
any other. 

We certainly don’t expect, then, in serving our 
2000 bank correspondents, to find any two alike in 
their desires and requirements. So our service is 
adjusted accordingly — individual service for in- 
dividual bankers. 

The National Bank of Commerce 
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war debts of the government, and as a con- 
sequence does not attach the importance to 
the campaign being urged by the Treasury 
Department that possibly he should. But 
it is up to the savings banks to establish 
these facilities and it should be done imme- 
diately. 

3. Get thrift to the housewife through 
women’s organizations, savings banks, com- 
munity councils, parents* associations and 
teach household efficiency, better buying, 
more consistent saving and life insurance. 
Approximately 65 per cent, of depositors in 
the savings banks of New York State are 
women and there are about 3,600,000 de- 
positors. 

TO REPRESENT A. B. A. ON EUROPEAN 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 

At the International Trade Confer- 
ence, recently held at Atlantic City, it 
was recommended by the Committee on 
Credit and Finance that a National 
Committee on European Finance be ap- 
pointed to formulate plans to meet 
Europe's present situation with respect 
to credits. 

Richard S. Hawes, president of the 
American Bankers Association, has ap- 
pointed the following bankers to repre- 
sent the association on this committee: 



FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT, NX). 1, BOSTON: 

Alfred L. Aiken, president, National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston. 

Charles Hayden, Hayden, Stone & Com- 
pany, Boston. 

George C. Lee, Lee, Higginson & Com- 
pany, Boston. 

Philip Stockton, president. Old Colony 
Trust Company, Boston. 

Daniel G. Wing, president. First National 
Bank, Boston. 

Robert Winsor, Kidder, Peabody & Com- 
pany, Boston. 



FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT, NO. 2, NEW YORK: 

James S. Alexander, president, National 
Bank of Commerce in New York. 

George F. Baker, Jr., vice-president, First 
National Bank of New York. 

William H. Booth, vice-president, Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York. 

William P. Bonbright, Bonbright & Co., 
Inc., New York. 

James Brown, Brown Brothers & Com- 
pany, New York. 

Waddill Catchings, Goldman, Sachs & 
Company, New York. 

H. P. Davison, J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany, New York. 

Clarence Dillon, William A. Reed & Com- 
pany, New York. 

Guy Emerson, vice-president. National 
Bank of Commerce in New York. 
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Allen B. Forbes, Harris, Forbes & Com- 
pany, New York. 

A. Barton Hepburn, chairman, advisory 
board. Chase National Bank, New York. 

George W. Hodges, president. Investment 
Bankers Association, New York. 

Otto H. Kahn, Kuhn, Loeb & Company, 
New York. 

Fred I. Kent, vice-president. Bankers 
Trust Company, New York. 

Alvin W. Krech, president, Equitable 
Trust Company, New York. 

Thomas W. Lamont, J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany, New York. 

John McHugh, vice-president. Mechanics 
& Metals National Bank, New York. 

Samuel McRoberts, executive manager. 
National City Bank, New York. 

Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of board, 
Irving National Bank, New York. 

Seward Prosser, president, Bankers Trust 
Company, New York. 

Harry T. Ramsdell, president. Manufac- 
turers & Traders National Bank, Buffalo. 

Charles H. Sabin, president, Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 

Mortimer L. Schiff, Kuhn, Loeb & Com- 
pany, New York. 

James A. Stillman, president. National 
City Bank, New York. 

S. Fred Strong, president, Savings Bank 
Section, American Bankers Association, 
New York. 

Frederick Strauss, J. & W. Seligman & 
Company, New York. 

Frank A. Vanderlip, American Interna- 
tional Corporation, New York. 

FEDERAL RESERVE DI8T., NO. 3 , PHILADELPHIA: 

Charles S. Calwell, president. Corn Ex- 
change National Bank, Philadelphia. 

E. Walter Clark, E. W. Clark & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Thomas DeWitt Cuyler, Commercial Trust 
Building, Philadelphia. 

William A. Law, president First National 
Bank, Philadelphia. 

E. M. Morris, president, Girard Trust 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Levi L. Rue, president, Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia. 



FEDERAL RE8ERVE DISTRICT, NO. 4 , CLEVELAND: 

Charles A. Hinsch, president, Fifth-Third 
National Bank, Cincinnati. 

H. C. McEldowney, president. Union 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh. 

A. W. Mellon, president, Mellon National 
Bank, Pittsburgh. 

W. S. Rowe, president, First National 
Bank, Cincinnati. 

John Sherwin, First National Bank, Cleve- 
land. 

FEDERAL RE8ERVE DISTRICT, NO. 5 , RICHMOND: 

Albert D. Graham, president. Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Baltimore. 

Thomas B. McAdams, vice-president. Mer- 
chants National Bank, Richmond. 

Waldo Newcomer, president, the National 
Exchange Bank, Baltimore. 

R. Goodwyn Rhett, president. Peopled 
National Bank, Charleston. 

FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT, NO. 6, ATLANTA: 

J. E. Bouden, Jr., president, Whitney- 
Central National Bank, New Orleans. 

Mills B. Lane, president. Citizens & South- 
ern Bank, Savannah. 

Robert F. Maddox, president, Atlanta Na^ 
tional Bank, Atlanta. 

FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT, NO. 7 , CHICAGO: 

Emory W. Clark, president. First & Old 
Detroit National Bank, Detroit. 

E. D. Hulbert, president. Merchants Loan 
& Trust Co., Chicago. 

George M. Reynolds, chairman, Conti- 
nental and Commercial National Bank, Chi- 
cago. 

H. L. Stuart, Halsey, Stuart & Company, 
Chicago. 

F. O. Wetmore, president. First National 
Bank, Chicago. 

Harry A. Wheeler, vice-president. Union 
Trust Company, Chicago. 

FEDERAL RE8ERVE DISTRICT, NO. 8, ST. LOUIS: 

Richard S. Hawes, president, American 
Bankers Association, St Louis. 

Festus J. Wade, president. Mercantile 
Trust Company, St. Louis. 

F. O. Watts, president First National 
Bank in St. Louis, St. Louis. 
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The Omaha National Bank 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

Established 1866 

Capital .... $1,000,000 

Surplus (Earned) . $1,000,000 

Total Resources $33,000,000 

J. H. Millard, President 

Walter W. Head .... Vice-President 

Ward M. Burgess Vice-President 

B. A. Wilcox ..... Vice-President 

Frank Boyd Vice-President 

Ezra Millard Cashier 

O. T. Alvison .... Assistant Cashier 
J. A. Changstrom .... Assistant Cashier 
W. Dale Clark .... Assistant Cashier 
Edward Neale Assistant Cashier 

Direct Transit Facilities 

The result of years of effort to improve service to correspondent banks 



FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT, NO. 9, MINNEAPOLIS: 

C. T. Jaffray, president. First and Securi- 
ty National Bank, Minneapolis. 

FEDERAL RESERVE DIST., NO. 10, KANSAS CITY: 
P. W. Goebel, president, Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Kansas City, Kan. 

E. F. Swinney, president. First National 
Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 

FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT, NO. 11, DALLAS! 

John T. Scott, president. First National 
Bank, Houston. 

FEDERAL RESERVE DIST., NO. 12, SAN FRANCISCO! 

Frank B. Anderson, president. Bank of 
California National Association, San Fran- 
cisco. 

James J. Fagan, vice-president, Crocker 
National Bank, San Francisco. 

THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF NEW YORK 

The Industrial Bank of New York 
opened for business at Twenty- fourth 
Street and Fourth Avenue December 
22. It has $1,000,000 capital and 
$500,000 surplus. Staughton B. Lvnd 
has been elected president, Ralph A. 
Stevenson, vice-president. Mr. Lynd 
was formerly vice-president of the Citi- 
zens-Union National Bank of Louis- 
ville, Ky. Junius B. Close will be 



cashier of the new bank. He was for- 
merly with the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany and the Bankers Trust Company, 
New York. 

The directors are men identified with 
the larger commercial interests of the 
city and with banking, as follows: 
Bertram H. Borden, president, Ameri- 
can Printing Company; Frank N. B. 
Close, vice-president, Bankers Trust 
Company; Williams Cochran, Luke, 
Banks & Weeks; Philip DeRonde, pres- 
ident, Oriental Navigation Company; 
J. Fletcher Farrell, vice-president and 
treasurer, Sinclair Cons. Oil Corpora- 
tion; Donald G. Geddes, Clark, Dodge 
& Co. ; Thomas Hildt, vice-president. 
Bankers Trust Company; Arthur Iselin, 
William Iselin & Company; Percy H. 
Johnston, vice-president, Chemical Na- 
tional Bank; Frederic A. Julliard, A. D. 
Julliard & Company; Darwin P. Kings- 
ley, president. New York Life Insur- 
ance Co.; Staughton B. Lynd, presi- 
dent; Chas. M. Macfarlane, Morris & 
Company, Chicago; Paul Moore. Tav- 
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The Canadian Bank of Commerce 

Statement of the result of the business of the Bank for 
the year ending 29th November, 1919 

Balance at credit of Profit and Loss Account brought forward from last year $ 1,444.842 08 

Net Profits for the year ending 29th November, after providing for all bad and 

doubtful debts 3.074.892 72 



This has been appropriated as follows : = 

Dividends Nos. 128, 129. 130 and 131. at twelve per cent. i>er annum $ 

War tax on bank-note circulation to 29th November 

Written off Bank Premises 

Transferred to Pension Fund 

To adjust British ami Foreign Investments on existing exchange rates, not 
otherwise provides] 

Subscriptions : 

Salvation Army $ 11,000 00 

University of Toronto Memorial Fund 2.500 00 

Soldiers* Emergency Fund, Repatriation Campaign 10,000 00 

Navy league of Canada 2.500 00 

Sundry Subscriptions 2,000 00 

Balance carried forward 



4,519.735 40 

1,800.000 00 

150.000 00 

250.000 00 

120.000 00 



22,000 00 
1.427,735 40 



4.510.735 40 



GENERAL STATEMENT 

29th NOVEMBER, 1919 
LIABILITIES 



To the Public; — LIABILITIES 

Notes of the Bank In circulation 

Deposits not bearing interest $ 151 , 688,481 

Deposits bearing interest, including interest accrued to date 241.916.674 

Balances due to other Banks In Canada 

Balances due to Banks ami Banking Corresjxuidents elsewhere than In Canada . . 

Bills Payable 

Acceptances under Letters of Credit 



$ 30,047. G59 



393.605.156 

74.816 

8.727.208 

441.180 

14.S66.446 



TO THE SlIARHHOLDEHS 

Dividends Unpaid 

Dividend No. 131. payable 1st December 

Capital Paid up $ 15.000.000 

Rest Account 15.000,000 

Balace of Profits as per and L *ss Account 1.427,735 



$ 447,762.467 



$ 479.644.205 



Gold and Silver Coin Current on hand . . . 
Gold deposited In Central Gold Reserves. 



15.425.252 93 
6.500.000 00 $ 



Dominion Notes on hand $ 31.436.340 25 

Dominion Notes deposited in Central Gold 

Reserves 10.000.000 00 



25 $ 63.361.602 



Notes of other Flanks $ 2.433.211 00 

Cheque* on other Banks 14.372.830 21 

Balances due by other Banks In Canada 476 59 

Balances due by Banks and Banking Correspondents elsewhere 

than In Canada 10.589.390 95 27.395.908 75 

Dominion and Provincial Government Securities, not exceeding mnTket value 46.865.379 16 

British. Foreign and Colonial Public Securities and Canadian Municipal Securities, 

not exceeding market value 29,847.537 20 

Railway ami other Ronds. Debentures and Stocks, not exceeding market value. . . 5,953.791 41 

Call and Short Loans (not exceeding 30 days) In Canada on Bonds, Del>ontiires 

and Stocks 20.750.828 04 

Call and Short Loans (not exceeding 30 days) elsewhere than in Canada 24.S54.885 75 

Deposit with the Minister of Finance for the pur|M)scs of the Circulation Fund... 881,791 .81 

$ 219.011.724 30 

Other Current Loans and Discounts in Canada (less rebate of interest) 213.189.170 54 

Other Current Loans and Discounts elsewhere than in Canada (less rebate of 

interest) 24,938 269 89 

Liabilities of Customers under letters of Credit, as per contra 14,866.446 ip 

Overdue Debts (estimated loss provided for) 137,120 45 

Real Estate otheT than Bank Premises 467!it50 GO 

Mortgages on Real EBtate sold by the Bank 203 381 18 

Rank Premises at cost, less amounts written off 5.859 008 2*> 

Other Assets not Included In the foregoing 71 434 07 



B. E. WALKER. PRR8IDKXT 



JOHN AIRD, GENERAL MANAGER 
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I In The Great Northwest i 



Our new sixteen story building is now under construction, and will, upon com- 
pletion in 1920, be one of the finest banking institution^ on the Pacific Coast. 

We recently increased our capital to One Million Dollars and our surplus to 
$250,000. 

Our increase in deposits during the last two years is nearly $4,000,000.00. 
Banking institutions, corporations or individuals having business transactions in 
the Northwest, will find this bank equipped to render the most efficient service. 



3eandinavian A merican Rank 

| Pacific. Avenue etl Eleventh Street. TdCO/nfl 



lor, Bates & Company; Perley H. 
Noyes, White & Case; Richard E. 
Reeves, president, Hunter Mfg. & Com- 
mission Co. ; Samuel W. Reyburn, presi- 
dent, Lord & Taylor; Frank Morse 
Smith, H. J. Baker & Brother; Paul 
Sturtevant, Harris, Forbes & Company ; 
Everett B. Sweezy, vice-president, First 
National Bank of New York; Melvin 

A. Traylor, president, First Trust Sc 
Savings Bank, Chicago; Stephen H. 
Tyng, president, Stephen H. Tyng & 
Co.; Roy all Victor, Sullivan & Crom- 
well; John J. Watson, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent, International Agricultural Cor- 
poration; Ridley Watts, Watts, Steb- 
bins Sc Company; Malcolm D. Whitman, 
vice-president, William Whitman Com- 
pany, Inc. ; George Whitney ; Thomas 

B. Yuille, president, Universal Leaf 
Tobacco Company. 



composed of men from the Bankers’ 
Trust Company, Columbia Trust Com- 
pany, Equitable Trust Company, Farm- 
ers* Loan Sc Trust Company, Federal 
Reserve Bank, Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, Irving National Bank, Mechanics 
Sc Metals National Bank, the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York and 
the National City Bank. Contests will 
be held at Arcadia Hall, Halsey Street 
near Broadway, Brooklyn. 

The officers of the club are: W. T. 

Sheehan, National Bank of Commerce 
in New York, president; T. W. Amstev, 
Guaranty Trust Company, vice-presi- 
dent; J. Farrell, Federal Reserve Bank, 
secretary; F. Stemple, National Bank 
of Commerce in New York, treasurer. 
The league plans to combine athletics 
with social activity. There will be 
dancing before and after the games. 



CENTRAL MANUFACTURING DISTRICT 
BANK, CHICAGO 



JUBILEE WEEK OF THE MERCANTILE 
TRUST CO., ST. LOUIS 



Directors of the Central Manufactur- 
ing District Bank, Chicago, have voted 
an increase of the capital stock of the 
bank from $400,000 to $500,000. This 
follows an increase from $250,000 to 
$400,000 only last year. The deposits 
of this bank are now upwards of $5,- 
000,000 and the market price of the 
stock is $260 a share. 

BANK CLERKS IN BASKETBALL LEAGUE 

Ten of the largest banks in New 
York City are represented in a new 
basketball league formed by their em- 
ployees as the Bank Clerks 1 Basketball 
League of New York. This league is 



The week ending November 22 was 
jubilee week for the Mercantile Trust 
Co. of St. Louis. The officials and staff 
kept open house all that week in cele- 
bration of the twentieth anniversary of 
the founding of the hank in 1899. One 
of the features of that celebration was 
the opening of a coupon room in the 
new safe deposit department. 

Festus J. Wade was its first presi- 
dent. He still holds the position. The 
deposits November 15 last were $50,- 
249,000; total resources, $63,541,000. 
The companv has twice outgrown its 
quarters. An addition was made a year 
ago, and now another is to be -Corn- 
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Is It Not Sound Policy 

to send your Baltimore business to the bank 
whose half century of experience gives assur- 
ance of efficiency and strength? 

For the handling of collections and all other 
banking business, this institution is admirably 
equipped. 

Large capital, surplus and resources enable 
this bank to offer you complete banking facili- 
ties and services which are real and not 
visionary. 

The National Exchange Bank 

Baltimore, Md. 

Capital & Surplus , *#, 500,000 Resources , *##, 550,000 

WALDO NEWCOMER. President 
8UMMERFIELD BALDWIN. Vice-President 
PAUL A. 8EEGER, Vice-Pres. CLINTON G. MORGAN, Vlce-Pres. 

JOSEPH W. LEFFLER. Cashier WILLIAM R WEBB, Asst. Casta. 




menced immediately, so that the bank 
will have then more than half a city 
block of floor space. 

GUARANTY TRUST CO., NEW YORK 

George W. Taylor, Jr., John Watts 
and Benjamin V. Norton have been ap- 
pointed assistant secretaries of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. Morris F. Frey has been ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer and Benja- 
min Fairbanks, Peter Solari and Louis 
P. Imer assistant managers of the for- 
eign department. 

At a subsequent meeting of the execu- 
tive committee Ernest Graham Hum- 
phreys was appointed treasurer of the 
London office of the company. 

A VIRGINIA TRUST CO. TAKES OVER BRITISH 
MORTGAGE CORPORATION 

The Old Dominion Trust Co. of Rich- 
mond, Va ., has acquired the good-will 
and assets of the British and American 
Mortgage Company, Limited, of Lon- 

889 



don. This company has mortgages of 
$7,500,000, and principal offices in New 
York and Dallas, Texas. Richmond is 
to be made its headquarters as soon as 
practicable. Most of its business is in 
the South. It is explained that, as the 
money was invested before the war 
when exchange rates were high, a profit 
of something like 16 per cent is made 
by selling out for American money at 
this time. 

The United States is now the only 
nation to which Britain owes money. 
All others owe it. The British pound 
has so declined in this market as to 
make a practical tariff on purchases by 
British in America of nearly 20 per cent 
as compared with purchases made in 
countries which owe money to England. 

Government regulations in Britain 
forbid, therefore, further investment for 
the present of English money in this 
country, so that the mortgage business 
would have been limited to mere re- 
newals. No new capital could have 
been put then into American business. 
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The transfer to the Old Dominion 
Company dates from December 1, but 
loans and renewals have been made 
under it by the Old Dominion Com- 
pany since November 1. According to 
President Habliston, of the Old Do- 
minion, nearly 70,000 signatures will be 
required to transfer some 4,500 mort- 
gages. He added that his company 
would need now larger quarters. 

The transaction is said to be one of 
the largest purchases of mortgages ever 
made and would never have been made 
but for the after-the-war exchange con- 
ditions which gave an opportunity for it 
to be done. 

The British company had been doing 
business in this country for forty-two 
years. It had paid regular dividends 
to its stockholders ever since. Its net 
profits last year were over $200,000. 

The Old Dominion will take over 
such of the staff in Dallas and Rich- 
mond as it may need to supplement its 
own force. The consolidation gives it 
the largest mortgage business in the 
South. The British and American com- 
pany had about 125 correspondents 
and representatives in that field. 

Clark, Dodge & Co., New York 
brokers, are said to be jointly interest- 
ed with the Old Dominion in the mort- 
gage loans acquired under contract, but 
the business and good-will become the 
sole property of the Old Dominion 
company. 

MARINE TRU8T CO., BUFFALO 



Audits and Systems 
for Banks 



Our specialty is con- 
ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 
ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 

McArdle, 
Djorup & McArdle 

42 Broadway, New York 



curities and wholesale them, and to co- 
operate in originating issues. 

George M. Reynolds is chairman of 
the board; Arthur Reynolds, president; 
Roy H. Goddard, secretary and treas- 
urer. 



The November 12 statement of this 
company shows a capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of $17,329,000, de- 
posits of $67,852,000 and resources of 
$99,758,000 — approximately 100 mil- 
lions. 

NEW SECURITIES COMPANY, CHICAGO 

The Continental and Commercial Se- 
curities Company has been organized in 
Chicago. The capital stock is owned by 
the stockholders of the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank of that city. 

The purpose is to assist in all kinds 
of legitimate financing; to underwrite 
issues of preferred stocks and other se- 
7 



BANK HONORS COLORED PORTER 

Upon the occasion of the twentieth 
anniversary of the American National 
Bank in Richmond, Va., recently, it de- 
veloped that Oliver J. Sands, the presi- 
dent, and Charles Jackson, the colored 
janitor, were the oldest employees. 
Both have been with the bank from its 
foundation. In recognition of that fact 
President Sands presented the janitor 
with a silver service. 

CROCKER NATIONAL'S NEW BUILDING 

Plans for the new building of the 
Crocker National Bank, San Francisco, 
on its present site, Post, Montgomery 
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What kind of investments are you interested in? 



T HE National City 
Company is constantly 
studying the investment sit- 
uation as it applies to the 
requirements of Banks 
throughout the United 
States. 

In our wide range of 
bonds and short term notes 
you can readily select the 
kind to meet your individ- 
ual needs. A proportion of 
your reserves would find 
ample interest returns if in- 
vested in high character 



bonds, widely distributed 
and having a good market. 
For very short term invest- 
ments we can supply accept- 
ances rediscountable with 
your F ederal Reserve Bank. 

We have Correspondent 
offices in 50 leading cities 
— conveniently reached by 
the telephone at your elbow. 
Our trained bond men will 
be glad to analyze you** 
investment problems, and 
if you wish, make recom- 
mendations. 



The National City Company 

National City Bank Building New York 



SHORT TERM NOTES 



PREFERRED STOCKS 
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W. J. WOLLMAN & CO. 

120 Broadway, New York 

Members New York Stock Exchange 

Investment Securities 

Bankers and Trade Acceptances 

Our Review of Financial, Commercial, Industrial and Economic 
Conditions Issued Every Two Weeks Sent Upon Request 



and Market streets, have been approved 
by William H. Crocker, president. The 
new building will be twenty-five stories. 
It will be the tallest in that city and is 
to cost between $2,500,000 and $3,000,- 
000 . 

CLEVELAND MAN TO THE PHILIPPINES 

Francis Coates, Jr., bank examiner 
of the Cleveland, Ohio, Clearing House 
Association, has been named by Secre- 
tary Baker of the War Department to 
proceed to the Philippines and head a 
commission to assist the Philippine Na- 
tional Bank to establish a modern bank- 
ing system. 

This bank is under the patronage of 
the Philippine government. The com- 
mission will act for that government 
and incidentally the Washington admin- 
istration. It will visit also China, 
Japan and the Far East. 

Mr. Coates was selected for this po- 
sition because as an officer of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association he has devel- 
oped a uniform system for clearing 
houses in the United States. 

CLEARING HOUSE, HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 

A Clearing House Association has 
been organized at Huntington, West 
Virginia. The members are the Hunt- 
ington National, the First National, the 
Union Bank & Trust Co., the American 
Bank & Trust Co., the Huntington 
Banking 8c Trust Co., the Ohio Valley 
Bank, the Twentieth Street Bank and 
the Cabell County Bank. R. L. Archer 
is president ; C. M. Gohen, vice-presi- 
dent, and H. G. Proctor, secretary and 
manager. 



FAITHFUL EMPLOYEE HONORED 

An interesting double anniversary 
was marked at the Irving National 
Bank, New York, on November 26 by 
the presentation of a purse of one 
thousand dollars in gold to A. C. Hardy, 
who arrived that day at his seventieth 
milestone and completed his fifty-fifth 
year as an Irving employee. Mr. 
Hardy was only fifteen when he joined 
the Irving’s forces as a messenger in 
1864, and he has been continuously in 
its service since. 

UNION COMMERCE NATIONAL, CLEVELAND 

The board of directors of the Union 
Commerce National Bank of Cleveland, 
Ohio, have elected Eugene R. Grasselli 
a director to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Alvah S. Chisholm. 

They have also named Ralph H. 
Sharpe and Michael B. Koelliker assist- 
ant cashiers, and appointed William F. 
Lynch, auditor. 

PROSPEROUS CHICAGO 

The deposits of the Liberty Trust 8c 
Savings Bank, Chicago, increased dur- 
ing the year ending November 17, 1919, 
in round numbers nearly $2,000,000. 

AMERICAN STATE BANK, DETROIT 

W. E. Moss, president of the Ameri- 
can State Bank, Detroit, has resigned 
to give greater attention to his private 
affairs. W. J. Hayes, who was the or- 
ganizer of the bank in 1906, succeeds 
him. Gordon Fearnley, formerly in 
charge of the mortgage department of 
the bank, becomes vice-president, and 
G. W. J. Linton, who came to the bank 
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Union Bank of Canada 

Head Office, Winnipeg 



390 Branches 

in Canada 



New York Agency, 49 Wall St 

W. J. Dawson, F. L. Appleby, W. M. Forrest 
Agents 



Surplus & Capital 

$13,568,150 



Comparative Statement of Affairs of the Bank 
as of Nov. 30, 1918, and Nov. 30, 1919 



Liabilities 

1918 

Capital Stock $ 5,000,000.00 

Rest Account 3,600,000.00 

Balance of Profit and Loss Account carried forward. 126,298.90 

Unclaimed Dividends 10,261,43 

Dividend payable December 2 112,500.00 

Notes of the Bank in circulation 12,134,649.00 

Deposits not bearing interest 58,805,207.86 

Deposits bearing interest 68,437,490.47 

Balances due to other Banks in Canada 424,601.94 

Balances due to Banks and Banking Correspondents 

elsewhere than in Canada 1,751,177.75 

Acceptances under Letters of Credit 2,706,467.0 6 

Liabilities not included in the foregoing 72,797.11 

$153,181,451.52 

Assets 

Gold and Silver Coin $ 940,446.58 

Dominion Government Notes 15,113,307.00 

Deposits with the Minister of Finance for the purposes 

of the Circulation Fund 260,000.00 

Deposits in the Central Gold Reserved 7,800,000.00 

Notes of other Banks 763,793.00 

Cheques on other Banks 3,817,392.16 

Balances due by other Banks in Canada 92,051.67 

Balances due by Banks and Banking Correspondents 

elsewhere than in Canada 2,933,356.72 

Dominion and Provincial Government Securities not 

exceeding market value..... 12,527,937.82 

Canadian Municipal Securities, and British, Foreign 

and Colonial Public Securities other than Canadian 15,720,338.76 
Railway and other Bonds, Debentures and Stocks, not 

exceeding market value 2,501,824.71 

Call and Short (not exceeding 30 days) lx>ans in Can- 
ada, on Bonds, Debentures and Stocks 6,508,728.64 

Call and Short (not exceeding 30 days) Loans else- 
where than in Canada 3,389,150.00 

Other Current Loans and Discounts in Canada (less 

rebate of interest) 74,021,028.40 

Other Current Loans and Discounts elsewhere than in 

Canada (less rebate of interest) 1,944,112.28 

Real Estate other than Bank Premises 268,152.80 

Mortgages on Real Estate sold by the Bank 141,656.39 

Overdue Debts, estimated loss provided for 327,941.58 

Bank Premises, at not more than cost, less amounts 

written off 1,237,606.70 

Liabilities of Customers under Letters of Credit, as 

per contra 2,706,467.06 

Other Assets not included in the foregoing 166,159.25 



$ 7,968,150.00 

5.600.000. 00 
198,222.87 

10,951.73 

167,79932 

13,945,123.92 

51,119,804.54 

84^376,709.79 

572,355.79 

5,058,941.92 

7,186,940.91 

220.361.60 

$174,989,057.47 

$ 953,902.93 

13,724,823.00 

260,000.00 

5.500.000. 00 
1,576,481.00 
7,509,201.41 

102,28730 

3,569,8 00.66 

13,048,913.69 

15,818,016.79 

2,602,74030 

3,439,410.79 

7,956,854.74 

86,529,156.17 

3,672372.29 

268,476.29 

150,645.10 

248,532.51 

532.740.61 

7,186,940.91 

337,760.98 



$153,181,451.52 $174,989,057.47 
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from Saginaw three years ago, becomes 
cashier. 

DIVIDEND BY GUARANTY TRUST CO., N. Y. 

The board of directors of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, at a 
meeting held December 3, declared a 
quarterly dividend of five per cent on 
the capital stock of the company for 
the quarter ending December 31, 1919, 
payable on that date to stockholders of 
record December 19, 1919. 

LIBERTY NATIONAL INCOME TAX TABLE 

The Liberty National Bank, New 
York, has issued a Federal income tax 
table which is now ready for distribu- 
tion. 

NEW SERVICE MAN IN THE NATIONAL 
BANK OF COMMERCE, NEW YORK 

The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York announces the appointment 
of Gurden Edwards as assistant man- 
ager of its service department. Mr. 
Edwards came to the Bank of Com- 
merce in July, 1918. He was formerly 
connected with the Associated Press. 

CANADIAN BONUS TO EMPLOYEES AND 
STOCKHOLDERS 

Employees of the Royal Bank of 
Canada to the number of 5,000 will 
receive a bonus of 20 per cent on their 
salaries, in commemoration of the fifti- 
eth anniversary of the foundation of the 
bank. It is announced that the share- 
holders also receive a bonus of two per 
cent, in commemoration of this anni- 
versary. 

NEW SECURITIES CO., NEW ORLEANS 

The directors of the Hibernia Bank 
& Trust Company of New Orleans have 
declared an extra dividend of 10 per 
cent to all stockholders of record De- 
cember 15. This addition to the regu- 
lar dividend of 24 per cent per annum 
declared by the bank will make a total 
distribution of 34 per cent for the year 
1919. 

The bank recommended its stock- 
holders that they invest this extra divi- 



National 
Thrift Day | 

January 17th 

The birthday of Benja- 
min Franklin will this i 
year be celebrated as ! 
National Thrift Day. 
i Are you holding a cele- 
bration in your commun- 
| ity ? The day is one to be 
celebrated by the open- 
ing of bank accounts and j 
it presents an opportun- 
ity for stimulating the im- 
mediate acquisition of 
new banking business. 

THE 

COLLINS 
SERVICE 

Philadelphia, Pa. 




dend, which amounts to $200,000, in 
the common stock of the Hibernia Se- 
curities Company, Incorporated, the 
formation of which was announced sev- 
eral weeks ago. About 98 per cent of 
the stockholders have already agreed to 
this plan. The new securities company 
will be ready for business January 1, 
1920. 



In addition to the $200,000 of com- 
mon stock to be owned entirely by the 
stockholders of the bank, the Hibernia 
Securities Company, Incorporated, of- 
fered an issue of $300,000 of its 7 per 
cent preferred stock. It actually re- 
ceived applications for more than $1,- 
200,000, so that all subscriptions had to 
be reduced to about one-fourth of the 
amount asked for. 

President Hecht of the Hibernia 
Bank, speaking of the Securities Com- 
pany, said: 

“The new company will do an en- 
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Along 'with the Factory 

Each upward trend in a manufacturer’s 
production curve is reflected in the 
bank that handles his business. The 
correspondence in both factory and 
bank increases tremendously and must 
be dictated and written faster. That 
means The Dictaphone. 

Phone or write for 15-minute demon- 
stration. Branches in all principal 
cities — see your telephone book. 



™ E DICTA PAVNE 



Regia te rad in the U. 8. and Foreign Coon trie* 

Dept 126*1* Wool worth Building, New York City 

Branch ee Everywhere Write for Booklet, 4 ‘The Man at the Dmk " 

There b hat eee Dictapbeae, trade -marked ‘The Dicta ph o ne/ * 
made end mercheadbed by the CelamhtoCrephephene Cea^eay 




** Thm Shortest Route to the Mail -Chute * * 
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tirely different business from that done 
by the bank. It will in no way inter- 
fere with the activities of our well- 
established bond department. 

“The company will be equipped to 
assist in financing our ever-increasing 
foreign business, to deal in various 
forms of commercial credits, to partici- 
pate in the underwriting of preferred 
stocks and other investments, and to 
engage in syndicate participations of 
various kinds. 

“We believe it can do much to assist 
in the industrial and financial develop- 
ment of the South in general, and New 
Orleans in particular/' 



United States 
Corporation Company 

M CEDAR STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 

ACTS AS 

Transfer Agent and Registrar 

FURNISHES 

Principal Offices for Corporations in all 
States and the Canadian Provinces 




WILLIAM N. ENSTROM 
Vice-President Irving National Bank, New York 



NEW MEN IN THE IRVING NATIONAL^ 
FOREIGN SERVICE 

A measure of the recent expansion of 
the foreign business of the Irving Na- 
tional Bank is afforded by the appoint- 
ment by the board of directors of two 
vice-presidents, an assistant cashier and 
four assistant managers, all for service 



in the enlarged foreign department of 
the bank. William N. Enstrom and 
George D. Graves are the new vice- 
presidents and Northrop Holbrook 
the assistant cashier; the added assist- 




GEORGE D. GRAVES 
Vice-President Irving National Bank, New.York 



ant managers are Robert W. Kuebl, 
James C. Bradshaw, George Helfrich 
and Fritz Hartman. 

All these new officers have been 
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Banks Use the PHOTOSTAT 



(Reg. U.8. Pat. Off.) 



With Speed 



FOR COPYING 
Absolute Accuracy 



Low Cost 



In the Administrative Department — 

Reports, Ledger Pages, Signature Cards, Checks 
In the Business Information Department — 

Letters, Prospectuses, Charts, Graphs 
In the Foreign Exchange Department — 

Drafts, Acceptances, Bills of Lading, Shipping Lists 
In the Trust Department — 

Wills, Deeds, Trustee Accountings, Bonds, Inventories 
In the Legal Department — . 

Contracts, Court Exhibits: Pages from Books 

Photostat Copies are accepted in lieu of originals 



These are characteristic 
reports : 

(1) “The really efficient 
way, we believe, is by 
the Phostostat — the 
Photographic Copying 
Machine.” 

(2) “Photographic cop- 
ies are in a class by 
themselves. ’* 1«* re is 
no substitute (or 
them — they are iden- 
tical in every respect 
with the original ; 
they will hold in any 
court the same as 
though they were the 
original.” 

(3) “We have used the 
Photostat for Photo- 
graphic copying for 
over two years — it is 
very simple to oper- 
ate (an intelligent 
boy can learn in less 
than a half day) and 
the speed with which 
it works is remark- 
able.” 




This Cut Shows a Photostat Installation 



The copies are made direct upon paper and in a few minutes 

are ready for use 

Manufactured by the Eastman Kodak Company exclusively for the 

Commercial Camera Company 



343 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 



New York City, 



Philadephla, 



Providence, 



Washington. 



( Alfred Herbert, Ltd., Coventry, England, 

Ar-irvrTTra. ) Societe Anonyme Alfred Herbert, Paris. France, 

< soeleta Anonlma Italiana Alfred Herbert, Milano, Italy, 
( Graham Brothers, Stockholm, Sweden. 
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Irving men for some time ; their promo- 
tions have been earned. Mr. Enstrom 
was born in New York. He entered the 
Irving’s employ on finishing school and . 
except during the war has served con- 
tinuously in its foreign department. He 
was a naval lieutenant in the war and 
for nearly two years was attached to 
the American Embassy at Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil, as assistant to the naval 
attache. 

Mr. Graves returned to New York in 
September after six years spent in 
Porto Rico, first as a resident director 
and attorney for various sugar com- 
panies and banking interests and dur- 
ing the last two years as the Irving’s 
representative in the island. He was 
born in Canada of American parentage. 
He graduated from Yale in 1899, and 
followed this with a degree from Yale 
Law School in 1903. He was admitted 
to the New York bar the same year. In 
his ten years of practice in this city 
before settling in Porto Rico, he trav- 
eled much in Europe and the West In- 
dies in the interest of clients. He will 
give particular attention to the devel- 
opment of relations with the Irving’s 
Latin American correspondents and 
customers. 

Mr. Holbrook has been chief clerk of 
the foreign department and the others 
mentioned have also been connected 
with the department for several years. 

WILLIAM GANSON ROSE ADDRESSES BUSI- 
NESS ORGANIZATIONS IN AKRON 

William Ganson Rose of Cleveland, 
editor of the American Bank Service 
Association, has been making a special 
study of developments in all lines of 
business during the last few months, 
and upon invitation spoke before the 
Real Estate Board, Rotary Club, Ki- 
wanis Club, the sales organization of 
the International Harvester Co., the 
First-Second National Bank and the 
Peoples Savings & Trust Co., all of 
Akron, Ohio, on a thoughtful analysis 
of the present-day situation between 
capital and labor. 

Mr. Rose has been particularly active 
among many large banking institutions 
8 




Empire Gas and 
Fuel Company 

8% Preferred Stock 

Backed by large equities 
in Oil Producing, Trans- 
porting, Refining and 
Distributing properties. 

Sinking Fund Provision 
Cumulative Dividends 
High Earning Power 
Attractive Income Yield 

Circular BM-2 and detailed infor- 
mation mailed upon receipt 

Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 

Bond Department 

60 WallJStreet, New York 



of Ohio and neighboring States, be- 
cause the many readjustments in trade 
and civic activities are felt by the 
banker first of all. His appraisal of 
trade tendencies is sure to be sound, as 
he is one of the most vitally interested 
units in the industrial life of the com- 
munity. In the course of Mr. Rose’s 
address he made a specific recommen- 
dation to each organization as to what 
it could do to put the business of the 
future upon a sounder basis through 
the practice of economic principles. 



BANKERS-COMMERCIAL SECURITY CO., INC. 



F. A. Weber, Jr., has been elected 
assistant secretary of the Bankers-Com- 
mercial Security Co., Inc. Mr. Weber 
will retain supervision of the credit de- 
partment. 

After graduating from Commercial 
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Mother Nature's Appeal 

S as wide as the world itself. Throughout t lie ages, master minds have sought 
her instruction. Why? Because Nature gladly unfolds her wonders and mys- 
teries to any one. She doesn’t hold anything hack. It is the nature lover 
among your acquaintances who really gets the most out of life. Through his 
knowledge of the birds, butterflies, wild-flowers and trees, he interprets Nature’s 
message. This brings him true happiness and contentment. 

<Efjc IDorfeet J?ature Hitnarp 

The “Open Sesame” to a Wonder World 



Four delightful little books, attract- 
ively l>ound in flexible covers. Intimate 
and interesting life stories of the birds, 
butterflies, wild-flowers and trees, writ- 
ten by the greatest authorities in a clear 
understandable manner. No technical 
language is used. Children as well as 
grown folks can derive great benefits 
from this helpful series. Perhaps the 
most unusual thing about the lx>oks is 
that the illustrations are in nature’s true 



colors — brilliant birds and flowers, but- 
terflies and even the trees in natural 
colors. Make friends with Nature’s 
Wonders. Csc this little set. You’ll 
learn to recognize the fascinating sub- 
jects quickly with the plates in colors. 
Decide now to get more from the time 
spent in t he open air. Read our approval 
plan and rememl>er Wordsworth’s good 
counsel: “Come forth into the light of 
things, let Nature be your teacher.” 



Four Pocket Size Books--96I Pages of Interesting Text -- 
789 Illustrations--566 in Nature 9 s True Colors 

There is no other series to be compared with the “Pocket Nature Library.” 
They are known wherever books are known as the true guides to four of Nature’s 
most fuscinating subjects. Scud for a set to-day. 



Ideal for the Holidays 

Consider l his splendid series for gift purposes. 
N oung and old are equally enthusiastic id>out 
them. S»nd for a set on our Approval Plan. 
Satisfy yourself it is an appropriate pift. At- 
tractive holly-covered boxes supplied FREE. 



Sent on Approval 

Send no money now. Merely the coupon 
with your name and nd( Iress. Mail it to-dav. 
\\c will send the set immediately. Exuminc it, 
and if you are pleased send us a remittance of 
$5.00 — otherwise send Lhe Ujoks back. 



Clip This Coupon and Mail It To-day 



MESSRS. DOl’BLEDAY. PAGE & COMPANY 
Garden City, New York 

Please send me a sot of the “Pocket Nature Library.” I njjree to examine it immediatclv and 
if I am satisfied I will send you $5.00. Otherwise I will return the Ixioks within five days. ‘ 



Name. 

Address 



If you wish the holly-covered box, please put a cross here 



Mail 

the 

Coupon 

NOW 
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Protect* Payee 1 * Name Protect* Legal Written Amount 
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The Only Mechanical Device That Doe* Thi* : and 

ALL IN ONE OPERATION 



For Full Particulars Write 



Safe-Guard Check Writer Co., Inc., 

5 Beckman Street, New York City, N. Y. 



The Safe-Guard Check Writer 



High School, Brooklyn, Weber was em- 
ployed by the American Express Com- 
pany in the treasurer’s office, in various 
capacities. When he resigned from this 
company he joined the Liberty National 
Bank as a credit investigator, where he 
established a reputation and was highly 
regarded by the officers and his fellow 
employees. He enjoys the confidence, 
good-will and friendship of practically 
all credit men in banking circles. 

A little over two years ago he went 
with the Bankers-Commercial Security 
Company, Inc., as credit manager, and 
recently was appointed assistant secre- 
tary. The Bankers-Commercial Secur- 
ity Co., Inc., was incorporated under 
the banking laws of the State of New 
York in 1917. The company special- 
izes in the purchase from piano and 
automobile dealers and manufacturers, 
notes, contracts, mortgages and leases 
given by the purchasers of automobile 
trucks and pianos. Its authorized and 
outstanding capital stock is $2,000,000. 
E. C. Converse is chairman of the board 
of directors; George G. Foster, presi- 
dent ; Roland A. Crandall, first vice- 
president and treasurer; J. H. Shale 
and J. A. Bower, vice-presidents. 

CENTRAL-UNION TRUST COMPANY 

A statement of the condition of the 
Central-Union Trust Company, New 
York, as of Dec. 31, 1919, reveals total 
assets of $284,019,143.24. The capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided profits item 



is nearly thirty millions, while the de- 
posits exceed $238,000,000. 

AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 

In its statement of condition at the 
close of business December 31, 1919, 
the American Trust Company of New 
York shows total assets of $12,284,- 
939.84 and deposits of $10,816,117.34. 
Growth of deposits since last March is 
shown in the following table: 

March 31, 1919 $ 2,622.520.03 

June 30, 1919 4,446.663.73 

September 30. 1919 8,514,035.29 

December 31, 1919 10,816,117.34 

GROWTH OF THE GARFIELD NATIONAL 

Earnings of the Garfield National 
Bank of New York during the past 
year permitted the declaration of regu- 
lar dividends at the rate of twelve per 
cent., an extra dividend of three per 
cent., and left $50,000 to be carried 
forward to undivided profits account, 
which item was $407,601.50 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1919, compared with $355,- 
472.48 on December 31, 1918. 

Comparison of the balance-sheets on 
the above dates shows that deposits 
have increased from $13,309,036.66 to 
$17,785,788.53, and total resources 
from $16,963,109.14 to $21,025,459.19, 
while the item of “bills payable,” ap- 
pearing in the earlier statement at 
$900,000, has entirely disappeared, 
there being at the close of 1919 no bills 
payable or rediscounts. 

The Garfield National Bank was 
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ESTABLISHED OVER HALF CENTURY 

Furs of Finest Quality 

IN THE 

Latest Fashions 

Embracing the very latest foreign models, together 
with many beautiful and original styles by our own 
designers, may now be seen in our showrooms. 

ALL THE 

Richest and Choicest Furs 

such as Russian Sable, Alaska Seal, Silver Fox, Chin- 
chilla, Black Fox, etc., are represented in our Coats, 
Wraps, Neckpieces and Muffs. 

Every article of our manufacture satisfies the eye 
with the quality of style, an element of the utmost im- 
portance to those who desire an air of distinction in 
their attire. 

Our stock includes every desirable fur, not only the 
costliest, but those of moderate price, equally stylish 
and fashionable. 

MEN’S FUR AND |FUR LINED COATS 
CLOTH COATS WITH FUR COLLARS 

C. C SHAYNE & CO. 

Manufacturers of 

STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 
126 West 42nd Street New York 
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ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 

55 WILLIAM STREET, Comer of Pine Street, NEW YORK 

AUCTIONEERS 

The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 

STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 

REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 

Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 

Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 



established in 1881, and is located on 
“23d street where Fifth avenue crosses 
Broadway.” Its officers are: Presi- 

dent, Ruel W. Poor ; vice-presidents, 
Horace F. Poor, John W. Peddie; sec- 
ond vice-president and cashier, Arthur 
W. Snow; assistant cashier, Ralph T. 
Thorn. 

UNION BANK OF CANADA 

Net profits for the year ending No- 
vember 30, 1919 (after deducting the 
expenses of management, interest due 
depositors, reserving for interest and 
exchange, and making provision for bad 
and doubtful debts and for rebate for 
bills under discount) were $932,256.80 
as compared with last year’s total of 
$824,174.56. Premium on new stock 
amounted to $1,781,170.00. This to- 
gether with $126,298.90 carried for- 
ward from last year made a total of 
$2,839,725.70 as compared with $930,- 
798.90 last year. 

This sum was appropriated as fol- 
lows: 

Dividends $ 568,330.42 

Transferred to Rest Account.. 2,000,000.00 
Written off Bank Premises Ac- 



count 

Contribution to Officers’ Pension 

Fund 10,000.00 

Contributions (Patriotic and 

Charitable) 5,000.00 

War Tax on Bank Note Circu- 
lation to November 30 58,172.41 

Balance of Profits carried for- 
ward 198,222.87 



$2,839,725.70 

The head office of the Union Bank of 
Canada is at Winnipeg. The New 



York agency is at 49 Wall Street. W. 
G. Dawson, F. L. Appleby and W. M. 
Forrest are the agents. The bank has 
390 branches in Canada. 

ANNUAL REPORT CANADIAN BANK OF 
COMMERCE 

Net profits for the year ending No- 
vember 29, 1919, of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce were $3,074,892.72. A 
balance of $1,444,842.68 was carried 
forward from the profit and loss ac- 




SIR JOHN AIRD 

General Manager, Canadian Bank of Commerce 
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fQ TELLING costs are paid unusual price of $222.50 — a 

Lv3 J out t * le consumer s saving of $77.50. 

^ * pocket, for they must be Did you receive a notice of 

added to the cost of manufac- our offer? If not, write for partic- 
ture — a bigger item than most ulars before all of these machines 
people realize. The buyer foots are allotted, 
the bill. . The Federal is the last word 

For instance: You know j n adding machine construction, 

when you need another adding designed by the ablest veteran in 
machine. The cost of selling you the field, and manufactured in the 
direct is negligible. No expen- splendid plant of the Colt's 
sive sales organization or elabo- Patent Fire Arms Manufactur- 
rate showrooms are needed to i n g Co. 

induce you to buy staple equip- Yet we are morally certain 
ment of this sort, yet you have that unnecessary selling expense 
helped to maintain them in the can be eliminated through direct- 
P as *' by-mail selling, and the saving 

Our market survey experts turned to the buyer’s own advan- 
believe that American business tage in the lower market price, 
today demands elimination of especially where he does not have 
waste in selling methods, just as to be induced to buy. This is the 
truly as in factory methods. idea behind our unusual offer. 

This is why we are offering to Further information about the 
the regular buyers of adding ma- Federal — its absolute guarantee, 
chines, subject to ten days’ ap- service following the sale, and the 
proval, 1,000 standard $300 responsible co-operation behind 
Federal Adding Machines at the it, cheerfully supplied on inauirv 
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Ask Your Stationer for 

Bankers Linen »n Bankers Linen Bond 

Made in Flat Papers, Typewriter Papers and Envelopes 

Thsy are fully appreciated by the discriminating banker desiring high-grade 
serviceable paper for correspondence and typewriter purposes 

Manufactured by Southworth Company , Mittineague t Maes. 

SOLE AGENTS FOR NEW YORK 

F. W. ANDERSON & CO. 

INCOBPO BATED 

34 Beekman Street, New York 



count of last year, making a total of 
$4,519,735.40 which was appropriated 
as follows: 

Dividends Nos. 128, 129, 130 and 

131, at 12 per cent per annum .$1,800,000.00 



War tax on bank-note circulation 

to November 29 150,000.00 

Written off Bank Premises 250,000.00 

Transferred to Pension Fund 120,000.00 

To adjust British and Foreign In- 
vestments on existing exchange 
rates, not otherwise provided . . 750,000.00 

Subscriptions : 

Salvation Army 5,000.00 

University of Toronto Memorial 

Fund 2,500.00 

Soldiers’ Emergency Fund, Re- 
patriation Campaign 10,000.00 

Navy League of Canada 2.300 00 

Sundry Subscriptions 2.000.00 



The New York Agency of the Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce is located at 
16 Exchange Place. The agents are 
F. B. Francis, C. L. Foster and C. J. 
Stephenson. 

BANK OF TORONTO 

A branch of this bank has been 
opened at Graytown, Sask., under the 
management of P. A. Moodie. 

UNION BANK'S BIRTHDAY 

Last month the Union Bank of Can- 
ada celebrated its fifty-fourth anniver- 
sary. The bank was first incorporated 
in October, 1865, under the name of 
the Union Bank of Lower Canada, with 
an authorized capital of $2,000,000. 
The head office was in Quebec City and 
remained there until the expanding 
western interests of the institution 
made advisable the transfer of the head 
office to Winnipeg. This was logical 



in view of the fact that the Union was 
one of the first banks in the west, and 
to-day 270 of its 880 branches are in 
Western Canada. Of the 270 western 
branches, 112 are in Saskatchewan. 

The latest development of the Union 
Bank’s activities, the Park-Union For- 
eign Banking Corporation, is rapidly 
extending its connections in the great 



Better 

Business 

Thrift means increased produc- 
tion, decreased consumption, sen- 
sible spending and wise saving. 

America Needs Thrift 

Be a leader in the work of mak- 
ing America thrifty. 

Your example and influence are 
needed. 

Be a Thrift Citizen 
Buy Treasury 
Savings Certificates 

$100 AND $1000 DENOMINATIONS 
Write for Leaflet 

“ The Paramount liiaue of To-day ” 

A platn statement of feet 

Government Loan Organization 

Second Federal Reserve District 

120 Broadway New York 
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READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 



Thirty Years of Banking Law 
The New Banking Law Journal 

DIGEST 

By JOHN E. BRADY, of the New York Bar 

A Digest of all the Decisions published in the Banking Law 
Journal, the only publication in the United States devoted 
exclusively to Banking Law, from its foundation in 1889 to 
March, 1919 — thirty years. 

The book is now ready for delivery and contains over 400 
pages. All decisions correctly classified and indexed for 
easy and ready reference. It is easily the 

most useful and most valuable book ever 
produced for Banks. Every Banker in 
the United States can use it and get 
many times its cost from its pages 

An Encyclopedia of Banking Law 

The book contains more than 5,000 digests of banking decisions, 
placed under 125 main headings, aphabetically arranged, begin- 
ning with “ Acceptances ” and ending with Warehouse Receipts 99 

If you have it, you have all the law down to date, and the Banking 
Law Journal, with its Index Digest, will supply your future wants 

Price, S5.00 postpaid 

This book is not to be confused with the Digest of the Opinions of 
the General Counsel to be issued by the American Bankers Association, or 
with Harrison's Bank Law and Taxation Digest, which is a digest of the 
state banking laws relating to negotiable instruments, holidays, days of 
grace, reserves, capitalization, organization of banks, etc. 

THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO ., 

258 Broadway , New York , U. S . A. 

Send us on approval one copy of “ THIRTY YEARS OF 
BANKING LAW ” with bill for $5,00, We tvill either remit 
or return the book within five days . 

(Signed) 

Date By 
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market centers of the world. Since the 
first of the year, branches have been 
opened at Seattle, San Francisco, Yoko- 
homa, Shanghai and Paris. Branches 
are about to be opened at Kobe, Tokio, 
Hankow, Hong-Kong, Tien-Tsin, and 
Singapore. 

INCRASB IN CAPITAL 

It is announced that the new issue of 
$3,000,000 capital stock of the Union 
Bank of Canada, H. B. Shaw, general 
manager, has been oversubscribed. The 
bank’s paid-up capital consequently will 
be brought up to $8,000,000. 

The Union Bank commenced a new 
fiscal year at the beginning of the 
month. The annual report for the year 
ended November 30 will not be avail- 
able until the end of December, but 
there is every indication that the gen- 
eral manager, H. B. Shaw, will present 
to the shareholders the most satisfac- 
tory return in the bank’s fifty-four 
years of service. 

A year ago the Union showed total 
assets of $153,000,000. This was the 
largest total ever recorded, but the 
Government returns of September and 
October, which are the latest available, 
show that previous high records have 
been surpassed. The bank’s assets at 
the end of September totaled $155,- 
000,000 and at the end of October the 
total had further increased to $165,- 
000 , 000 . 

At October 30 the Union’s position 
had been considerably strengthened. 
The paid-up capital stood at $6,634,960 



against $5,000,000, and the surplus was 
$4,581,256 compared with $3,600,000 a 
year ago. 

The Paris branch of the Union is 
the Park-Union Foreign Banking Cor- 
poration, owned and controlled jointly 
by the National Park Bank of New 
York and the Union Bank of Canada. 

ROYAL BANK OF CANADA ANNUAL REPORT 
SHOWS ASSETS EXCEEDING HALF BILLION 

The Royal Bank of Canada through 
its New York branch, 68 William street, 
has issued its annual report for 1919 
showing a gain in assets during the 
twelve months of more than one hun- 
dred million dollars. The bank also 
reported to its stockholders that assets 
now far exceed a half billion dollars. 

The general statement of assets and 
liabilities shows that total assets are 
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now $533,647,084 as compared with 
$427,512,982 for 1918; of this amount, 
liquid assets total $273,908,862 against 
last year’s total of $224,982,088. Loans 
and discounts also show an increase 
from $119,184,715 in 1918 to $143,- 
250,518. 

The branch system, established some 
years ago and since extended to many 
cities, has been responsible for estab- 
lishing a close relationship with the 
public. This is reflected in the large 
gain made in deposits which total $4 1 9,- 
121,399 for this year as compared with 
$33 2,591,717 for 1918, a gain of over 
eighty million dollars. Of the 1919 
total, deposits bearing interest amount 
to $259,465,169 against $197,348,439 
for last year. Deposits not bearing in- 
terest total $159,656,229 contrasted 
with $135,243,278 for 1918. 

Liquid assets show a gain over the 
previous year of $50,000,000, princi- 
pally in the following items: Balance 

due by banks and banking correspond- 
ents elsewhere than in Canada, $ 18 ,- 
101,373, as against $10,391,516; Do- 
minion and provincial Government se- 
curities, $45,323,598, as against $36,- 
579,976 for 1918; Canadian municipal 
securities and British foreign and colo- 
nial public securities, other than Cana- 
dian, $33,400,542, as against $29,620,- 
885; call loans in Canada, $16,435,614. 
compared with $10,067,481 ; call loans 
outside Canada, $33,812,751, against 
$24,374,191. 

The profit and loss account, follow- 
ing the issue of new capital made, 
stands at $17,000,000 and the reserve 
fund totals $17,000,000. With the 
larger resources at its disposal there 



has been a considerable gain in net 
profits and for the twelve months’ peri- 
od these amounted to $3,423,264, equal 
to 10.87 per cent, on the average capital 
and reserve for the year. This shows a 
gain of approximately $600,000 as com- 
pared with the previous year, when 
total profits were reported at $2,809,- 
846. 

With the total profits added to the 
balance of profit and loss brought for- 
ward, the amount available for distri- 
bution this year is $3,959,021. Of this 
amount $1,866,196 was paid in regular 
dividends, $340,000 as a bonus of two 
per cent, to shareholders to mark the 
fiftieth anniversary of the bank, $100,- 
000 transferred to officers’ pension 
fund, $400,000 written off bank prem- 
ises account and $156,406 war tax on 
bank-note circulation, leaving to be car- 
ried forward to profit and loss $1,096,- 
418, as compared with $535,757 at the 
end of the previous year. 

An indication of the bank’s growth is 
afforded by a comparison of some of 
the principal accounts for 1919 with 
those of 1918. 

1918 1919 

Total assets $533,647,084 $457,512,989 



Liquid assets 

Loans and dis- 


273,908,862 


224,982,088 
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143,250,518 
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332,591,717 
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259,465,169 
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159,656,229 
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A BANK THAT REALLY 
MEANS “SERVICE” TALK 
By Charles Abbott Goddard 

A bout as good an example of 
what a bank can do with a 
four-inch double-column adver- 
tisement is furnished by the 
Home State Bank of Montrose, 
Colo. And the merits of the ex- 
ample are not confined to the 
wording of the advertisement, 
although that is forceful, but in 
the fact that the bank means 
just what it says when it prom- 
ises service. 

There are three banks in 
Montrose, an agricultural city 
of about 4,000, and the Home 
State Bank is the youngest 
And Mr. C. O. Earnest, its 
president is a young man. It 
is through the sincerity of the 
bank's service promises, Mr. 
Earnest believes, that the bank 
has gotten in three years one- 
third of the patronage of the 
business element of the city. A 
year and a half ago the depos- 
its were $190,000. When the 
writer called in April they 
amounted to $350,000. 

“It has been our policy to en- 
courage and foster the develop- 
ment of the natural resources of 
this district,” said Mr. Earnest. 
“There are at least 49,000 acres 
of land in this district that are 
idle. While these acres are now 
covered by sagebrush and look 
anything but inviting to the in- 
experienced, this land properly 
handled will yield from $50 to 
$500 per acre. We have start- 
ed to loan money each year to 
turn 9,000 of these idle acres 
into crop-producing farms. Yon 
can figure out that this will add 
to our local wealth about two 
or three million dollars in ten 
years. And our bank will have 
that much greater field.” 

Mr. Earnest was raised on a 
farm; for six years he farmed 



for himself. It is his idea that 
a banker cannot stop at his one 
line, or rather that the banking 
business is composed of many 
lines. He should know a great 
deal about the fundamentals of 
the different lines that are rep- 
resented by the bank's customer 
list. He has a good following 
among the stock and farming 
men. This is a result of his 
policy of service. He goes into 
the field for personal work, vis- 
iting the farmers to learn the 
facts about their farms, their 
stock and, most important of 
all, their methods. 

“A man may make a state- 
ment of his assets, and still he 
may not really be worth as much 
as one would suppose,” said Mr. 
Earnest. This field of work 
done intelligently by the banker 
who knows what he is doing is 
a guide in the granting of 
credit. By this he means that 
intelligent field work is not al- 
ways to enable the banker to 
steer clear of the risk, but to 
make the risk better. And here 
is how the Home State Bank 
service is translated by its presi- 
dent: 

In my visit to Smith I may see 
that he has a fine field of pota- 
toes. They may be so far ahead 
of those I have seen that Smith 
will be getting a far better Income. 
Of course, I compliment him. And 
that helps. But that isn’t getting 
the most of it. So I spend time 
with him getting him to tell me 
to the last detail just how he got 
the crop and the cost — for it is 
evident that Smith is using some 
wrinkles that his neighbors are 
not. 

Right along we advise our farm- 
ers by advertising and by word of 
mouth to come to our bank for this 
"borrowed” information. And they 
come. Then it is that what we 
learned from Smith comes in 
handy for our customers and for 
men not customers; for even those 
who bank elsewhere consult us. We 
mention that this bank gets many 
ideas along this line and Invite 
others to share in them. The coun- 
ty agent and some of our stockmen 
tell us that this plan of service is 
showing results out on the ranches. 
We know it has in our buslnesa 

One day, but a few days be- 



fore the writer called, a letter 
came to the bank from a woman 
on a ranch 190 miles away — for 
distances are distances out in 
Colorado. This woman wished 
to get information or advice 
from the bank as to the advis- 
ability of her putting more cows 
on her ranch. The banker asked 
her some questions before advis- 
ing her. If she had grass and 
market facilities for cream it 
was bound to be profitable for 
her to add the cows. But if she 
had to feed hay and was too far 
from a market for her cream, 
she would find it unprofitable. 
That woman thus got a problem 
solved; and when she comes in 
she is going to drop into the 
bank to discuss the matter. This 
is typical of many such inquiries 
in letter or person that come to 
the bank. 

Sometimes a man will drive 
Mr. Earnest out to his farm to 
get the benefit of his observa- 
tions. It may be that the farm- 
er needs cattle to use up certain 
products to make money, or it 
may be that his cattle are eat- 
ing up the profits. When these 
men are shown they fall in line 
with the prescribed methods and 
begin to make good. They are 
then not only better friends of 
the bank, but more profitable 
accounts as their affairs pros- 
per. However, the latter phase 
is not the first thought of Mr. 
Earnest He is interested more 
in the getting of the most out of 
the soil and doing things in bet- 
ter ways, as well as furthering 
the spirit of cofiperation in the 
community, than in the cold dol- 
lars and cents results. But in 
looking at things this way, and 
through the real service it 
means, the dollars and cents re- 
turns are inevitable. The Home 
State Bank service and coopera- 
tion is gladly offered to those 



{Continued on page 7) 
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ECONOMISTS say that 
the people of the United 
States must now provide 
$15,000,000,000 of savings 
every year if the demand for 
capital is to be met. That 
means that more savings ad- 
vertising than ever before 
will have to be done by the 
banks and by the Govern- 
ment. 

© 

Some banks prefer to call 
their new business depart- 
ment the “Business Develop- 
ment Department” on the 
ground that much of the busi- 
ness developed is from old 
customers. That may be true, 
but still it is new business. 
However, the name doesn't 
matter if the end is attained. 

© 

A BANK ARCHITECT, chafing 
under the so-called ethical 
restrictions which have pre- 
vented men of his profession 
from advertising, does adver- 
tise in the banking journals 
and in his advertisement 
says: 

“Only a few years ago 
bankers considered it un- 
ethical to announce they 
were in business, and yet 
to-day almost any banking 
magazine carries the adver- 
tisements of some of my 
clients." 

It does seem the day has 
arrived when the bank archi- 



tect and equipment engineer 
can with similar dignity in- 
vite bankers to consult him 
regarding their needs. 

He is right and we believe 
the day will soon come when 
that “ethical fetish” as re- 
gards advertising will be 
thrown into the discard. 

© 

Direct advertising is the 
personal message in print 
going precisely where it is 
sent. It reaches the home or 
the office direct, penetrating 
all barriers. But, to prove 
resultful, direct advertising 
must be thoughtfully 
planned, skilfully prepared 
and intelligently employed. 
Bankers should consider well 
the advantages of house or- 
gans, booklets, folders, cir- 
culars, form letters, mailing 
cards, blotters and specialties 
to supplement newspaper 
and banking journal adver- 
tising. 

© 

Public indorsement of a 
bank or any business enter- 
prise is an asset of consid- 
erable value. This then is 
the raison d’etre of “policy” 
advertising by a bank. It is 
often just as important to 
advertise the character, per- 
sonality and purposes of an 
institution as to advertise its 
service. 

© 

There is such a thing as 
“sales plus” in bank adver- 
tising, just as in other fields. 
Our meaning is best ex- 
plained by illustrations. In 
one of the branch houses of 




a tire concern is a rack large- 
ly filled with small folders 
showing how to avoid com- 
mon tire trouble. The many 
recipe books given away 
with food products are other 
examples of pluses of this 
kind. They mean increased 
sales of the goods. So let the 
bank or trust company get 
up booklets and folders de- 
scribing its various services 
and put them into the hands 
of customers in various ways 
— with monthly statements, 
by way of the lobby check 
stands, etc. It is casting 
bread upon the waters which 
will return, after many days 
perhaps. 

© 



Ip inquiries received from 
advertisements are not prop- 
erly followed up it is not 
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giving the advertising a 
square deal. Do not forget 
that every inquiry coming in 
that way costs the bank 
money, and that every in- 
quirer is a potential depositor 
or customer who should not 
be neglected. 



HOW BANKS ARE ADVER- 
TISING _ 
having an office In the building 
of a prominent bank goes with-' 
out saying. To emphasize this 1 
value to those who are tenants 
of the Old National Bank 
Building, Spokane, a handsome- 
ly printed and illustrated book- 
let has been issued by the Old 
National Ban 1 ' t t -‘ 

The Fidelity Trust Co. of 
Baltimore strikes a new note in 
advertising by asking business 
men if they can apply the trust 
company’s methods to their 
business, using as an example 
the fact that the company has 
worked out an efficient but sim- 
ple system for storing supplies 
and records. Although this 
company has a very large num- 
ber of forms and blanks, its 
system is so simple that any one 
of its eighty-three employees 
and officers can immediately 
put his hands on any article, 
and can at once turn to the rec- 
ord of every business transac- 
tion back to the institution’s 
beginning twelve years ago. 

This record system has been 
perfected after studying the 
methods in many scores of other 
banking and commercial houses. 

There are two places you will 
always find it: 1. In the dic- 

tionary; 2. At the Beloit State 
Bank. So reads a blotter ad- 
vertisement of the Beloit State 
Bank, Beloit, Wis. By the 
courteous treatment of all its 
customers, this bank has made 
courtesy one of its big assets. 

Oxe or the most valuable forms 
of advertising is that which is 
done by the conversation of sat- 




When a Business 
Grows 

A manufacturer who is en- 
larging his business selects a 
bank with a conception of credit 
based on an understanding 
of national and international 
markets. 

The National Bank of 
Commerce in New York is a 
vendor of world -wide credit. 
Through alliance with great 
financial institutions of other 
countries, we are able to provide 
customers with exact 
and confidential in- 
formation essential 
to intelligent foreign 
expansion. 



NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
IN NEW YORK 

Capital Surplus & Undivided Profits Over Fifty Milium Dollars 



One of a new scries by one of New York’s great banks 



And this word-of-mouth adver- 
tising may spring from things 
other than ordinary routine 
banking service. For example, 
the Washington (Pa.) Trust 
Co. has a very harmonious and 
beautifully furnished banking 
room. In the front part of the 
lobby there are comfortable li- 
brary chairs upholstered in blue 
leather. These are used by 
customers waiting for street 
cars, by women waiting for their 
husbands while they transact 
banking business, etc. This 
“home atmosphere” is a good- 
will producer for the institution. 

Ax employees’ house organ is 
really an advertising proposi- 
tion. Even if it does not go 
far beyond the bank itself, it 
advertises the institution to the 
employees themselves. “The C. 
& C. News” is a dailv bulletin 



isfied customers and visitors, issued by the Continental and 



Commercial Banks, Chicago, 
which serves just that purpose. 
It helps city movements, too, as 
witness the cartoon of Chicago’s 
“Clean-Up Week,” drawn by 
one of the bank’s own artists. 

The National Shawm ut Bank, 
Boston, has placed a New Ac- 
counts and Information booth in 
its lobby in a conspicuous and 
convenient place, so that a 
stranger need waste no time in 
getting the proper directions or 
such information as he may de- 
sire. 

The City Trust Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., sends out some good 
human interest follow-up letters. 
Here is one of them: 

When I was a little boy, there 
was a corner grocer whose name 
was August Droge, and I remem- 
ber that one day he placed a bar- 
rel of red apples In the rear part 
of his store, and put a card on 
top which said: “Take one.” 

It was not long before my young 
friends and myself were apprised 
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1881 NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK OF ROANOKE, VA MM 



Effective use of pyramid showing growth in deposits, displayed in 
full page newspaper space 



of this generosity on the part of 
Mr. Droge. We organised a band 
of about fifteen and called on Mr. 
Droge and each took one. 

In turn, the grocer, in a spirit 
of fair play, took one. 

He took me. 

I remember very well, almost as 
If It were yesterday, - what Mr. 
Droge said: 

“Young man, why don't your ma 
trade with mo?" 

We traded at Delury*s, another 
grocery store across the way. 

EVjmetimes a depositor who car- 
ries a small and very active ac- 
count comes in and tells us that 
he keeps his money elsewhere, and 
maintains a small amount with us 
for the checking privilege, because 
we are so well Inclined to be ac- 
commodating. 

Whenever such an Incident oc- 
curs, my thoughts go back to the 
day when Mr. Droge set up that 
card on his barrel of red apples. 

The Royal Bank of Canada 
is sending out with its compli- 
ments a pamphlet called “Italy 
as a Field for International Im- 
ports and Exports,” compiled 
by Credito Italiano, Milan. The 
pamphlet clearly shows how 
“Italian industries have been 
extended and also financially 
strengthened during the war 
and new ones have been started.” 

The fourth volume issued in 
the Irving National Bank’s For- 
eign Trade Series is “Trading 
with the Far East” It is de- 
signed “to further America’s 
import and export relations 
with the countries of the Ori- 
ent,” and is heartily in the spirit 
of these post-war times. 

The American National Bank, 
Richmond, issues the “Covenant 
of the League oi Nations” in 
attractive booklet form, as an 
advertising feature. ^ 

The American Industrial 
Bank & Trust Co., Hartford, 
offered a prize of $100 recently 
for the best slogan to be used 
for advertising purposes. The 
winners were Paul H. Elsdon of 
Hartford and M. W. Kerrissay 
of Miami, who both sent in the 
same slogan — “Home of Safety 
snd Service.” 

As an advertising feature the 
American National Bank, Nash- 
ville, published a daily list of 
registrations at the convention 
of the Tennessee Bankers As- 
sociation in Knoxville. 

M 



Under the title of “Getting 
Together,” the Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, publishes ex- 
tracts from some recent ad- 
dresses of Mayor Peters and 
Henry B. Endicott of Boston 
and ex-President Taft, the sub- 
ject being the need of team 
work to combat the menace of 
Bolshevism. 

As a means of advertising its 
foreign department, the Hi- 
bernia Bank & Trust Co., New 
Orleans, issues a series of cards 
showing views of foreign scenes, 
with appropriate comment. 

The Old National Bank, 
Grand Rapids, is one of the 
banks offering to receive Lib- 
erty Bonds on deposit at par in 
its savings department, with 



certain restrictions as to with- 
drawing the funds, 3 per cent 
interest being paid. The bank 
frankly says: “We hope to 

make a small profit on this 
transaction and we hope to bold 
your patronage and give you 
the kind of service which will 
make you remain a satisfied 
customer of this bank.” 

The Banco Internacional of 
Havana, Cuba, is well showing 
its progressive tendencies, in 
keeping up-to-date among other 
things with modern forms of 
publicity. A booklet recently 
issued by this bank encouraging 
thrift is most impressive and 
suggestive. Its twenty-six pages 
of reading matter, profusely B- 
| lustrated, are most appealing, 

I and besides adding to a well 
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Money for 
Mortgages on 
Boston Real Estate 



MIAS s AOHUSIfti 

/ BOSTON eftfSgl 

tmwf COMPANY 



Special Rates 
of Interest Paid 
on Time Deposits 



Uptown Office 
23Z Huntington Ave. 



Savings Department 



Trust Department 



Corporation Department 



TOTAL ASSETS OVER _TIV££Kf ULUOU DOLL ARS 



rected campaign for a public 
benefit, they are typically in- 
teresting as a business-getter. 
The bank is only a year old, but 
it has already twenty-five 
branches and over 8,000 ac- 
counts. A good indication of 
what the people of Cuba think 
of it. 



TENANCY IN A BANK 
BUILDING 

That there is a special value in 
having an office in the building 
of a prominent bank goes with- 
out saying. To emphasize this 
value to those who are tenants 
of the Old National Bank 
Building, Spokane, a handsome- 
ly printed and illustrated book- 
let has been issued by the Old 
National Bank and Union Trust 
Co., owners of the building. 

Mr. M. J. Kommers, vice- 
president of the latter institu- 
tion, favors the Publicity De- 
partment with a copy of this 
booklet and writes that its aim 
is to assist in coordinating the 
service standards of the bank 
and trust company with that of 
the building in which they are 
housed, and with that end in 
view to devote attention to the 
significance of a tenancy in a 
building of this character. 

Mr. Kommers states that this 
booklet has been prepared as a 
nucleus of a unique publicity 
campaign for the three allied in- 
stitutions. It measures up to 
the high standard which the 
publicity of the Old National 
Bank has long maintained. 



ADVERTISING BIG CRE- 
ATIVE FORCE 

“Like every other great basic 
element in our existence, ad- 
vertising has undergone 
changes and has caught the 
spirit of the dawning era of 
a new peace. It has been quick- 
ened into a new life; it has ac- 
quired new potentialities. Never 
before has it exerted such in- 
fluence over the minds and 
hearts of mankind. It has 



A unique piece of newspaper advertising from Boston, where the banks 
seldom depart from conventional advertising form - — 



reached and stirred our souls to 
the sublimest sacrifices. 

“It matters not that this 
power resulted from the most 
intense emotional period in the 
world’s history and that it was 
due chiefly to patriotic fervor, 
for advertising was largely in- 
strumental in creating the very 
emotion and patriotism from 
which it gained its greatest 
strength of appeal. Each re- 
acted upon the others; each de- 
veloped the others. And for the 
first time, advertising sounded 
the depths of human nature. It 
penetrated to the elemental in 
human nature. 



“That is the paramount les- 
son, as it was the paramount 
achievement, of advertising dur- 
ing the war. That is the foun- 
dation upon which advertising 
must work in building the busi- 
ness of the future. That is the 
basic truth of which we must 
not lose sight .” — Francis H, 
Sisson. 



“Cheerfulness inout be ketch- 
in’, but hit looks like some 
folks is been vax’nated ’ginst 
de infection .” — Cally Ryland, 
American National Bank, Rich- 
mond. 
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Seattle’s First 
T ransportation 
System 

SJLATTLE- went wild wilb t»ciUm«nU" 
O i^n* an liislnrian. wh*n Thomas M«**» 
arrivetl hrrr in the apriug of 18S3.\rrth tbf 
first team of hon.es and n.ssajfOD. 

Mercer arriTed on Puget Sobnd io ll»e 
srintcr of l&>2-;>3 from Salem. Or. He -was 
ao imprewed -with the poaaibilitka that- he 
returned the following spnnjr with a part) 
of friends, among whom sva? Dexter Hot 
ton. ope of the founder* of the present 
Dester ilorlon National Bank. 

And with them came the bones! Ther. 
were the motira power of Seattle’s first 
transportation system 
"The Mercer conveyance played an im- 
portant part in the growth and develop- 
ment of Seattlf’a industries. Jan as the 
present intricate sVateras of transporta- 
tion are a vital factor in toe city 'a in 
dj)«try, so the little wagon of Jlr ret r* 
n>u*t be '(riven credit for aiding in the .up- 
building of the community. 

Transportation is one of the esaehtial 
factors in the expansion of any city's in. 
dustrics. Systems that may seem ade- 
quate now probably will appear just as 
ridiculous a few years hence as does Mer- 
cer’s enterprise. 

i>f fleers of the Dexter Horfon National 
Bank feel they hare a vital part to play in 
the upbuilding of this eity and in ao doing 
wish to aid_in. every way possible the de- 
velopment of Seattle’s transportation and 
pthcr facilities. 

Dexter Horton National Bank 

Second At*, and Cherry St. 

Cotnblsed resources Destar Horton NaUesal 
Pant sad D*u#r Hsrtoa Trust and Barton 
B*nk over 824 . 820 . 287 . 82 . 



w?t 



Another excellent example of the use of the historical in bank advertising 



FROM CURRENT ADVER- 
TISING 

First National Bank* Haver- 
hill, Mass.: 

If you have money, we want it; 
If you want money, we have It. 

National Bank of Commerce 

in New York: 

THE SCIENCE OF BEING 
RIGHT 

Business judgments involving 
millions must be founded on facts. 

The National Bank of Com- 
merce In New York gathers the 
facts of business from original 
sources which are not always open 
to smaller banks or to Individuals. 

Exact information on subjects 
related to Intelligent, conservative 
and courageous business policy Is 
at the disposal of our friends. 

Home Savings Bank, Boston: 

A “HOME” BANK FOR FIFTY 
YEARS! 

For fifty years we have care- 
fully studied the interests of our 
depositors and encouraged them 
to save regularly and systematical- 
ly. In the growth of this Institu- 
tion they have been active part- 
ners. , , 

We wish to increase our circle of 
friends. Help us, by encouraging 
your friends to open an account 
here. Speak a good word for this, 
your bank, at every opportunity. 
We welcome deposits of any size. 

© 

A GOOD SAFE DEPOSIT 
LETTER 

A Washington, D. C., bank 
sent out this safe deposit letter 
recently : 

To Our Depositors: 

I want to call your attention to 
something which you have prob- 
ably not seriously thought of be- 
fore-something which costs so lit- 
tle and yet will afford you so 
much protection and ease of mind. 

Right here In Washington, less 
than a week ago, there was a big 
fire in an apartment house situated 
within ten blocks of this bank, 
which spread so rapidly that a 
great many of the tenants lost ab- 
solutely everything they owned — 
valuable papers which can never 
be replaced and other articles of 
value. 

FOR LESS THAN ONE CENT 
A DAY you can place your jewelry, 
Liberty Bonds, and valuable pa- 
pers where they will be absolutely 
safe from loss by fire or theft and 
yet be easily accessible to you for 
examination or withdrawal as often 
as you wish. 

Here at this bank, surrounded by 
every protective appliance and 
safeguard against fire, theft or de- 
struction of any cause, our Safe 
Deposit Boxes provide you with 
insurance against losses that might 
run Into the thousands of dollars 
—and all FOR LESS THAN ONE 
CENT A DAY. 



We Installed these Safe Deposit 
Boxes at an expense of a good 
many thousands of dollars, for 
YOUR CONVENIENCE and PRO- 
TECTION, and you can enjoy them 
for a sum so small that NOT to 
do so is an open Invitation to 
thieves, a hazard of fire and a 
mark of indifference or careless- 
ness that may cost you dearly In 
the long run. 

AND ALL FOR LESS THAN 
ONE CENT A DAY. 

Won’t you come in and give us 
the pleasure of showing you our 
Safe Deposit Boxes? 

To the letter was attached a 
clipping from the Washington 
Post calling attention to the 
many housebreakings, thefts, 
assaults and robberies of a sin- 
gle day. Commenting on this 
advertising, “The Schoolmaster,” 
in Printers' Ink, says: 



Banks aren’t so formidable as 
they used to be. Neither are 
bankers. 

Time was, for example, when a 
descent Into the old-fashioned safe 
deposit vault used to chill the 
denial spirit of the Schoolmaster 
like an excursion through the 
Tombs, and the grand high war- 
den who stood at the door and 
twirled his keys used to threaten 
him mentally with all the terrors 
of the Donjon. 

But times have changed, and 
bankers more and more are taking 
on the cheery attributes of adver* 
tislng men. 




INTELLIGENT BUSINESS 
BUILDING 

The financial institution's oper- 
ations can be divided under five 
heads — administrative, finances 
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Come to Stockton 
On Dollar Day 



Participate in the 
Stockton Merchants* 
Big Bargain Event. 

TUESDAY 

June 3rd 

The Farmers ^Merchants 




Stockton. California 

Ik BikrfUl Boric* — Icakr Mend Reran 
Frank A. , Guernsey, President 



A little unsolicited support of the merchants on their big day 



executive, clerical, and business 
building. 

Just as surely as no chain is 
stronger than its weakest link, 
so in the bank when anyone of 
these sections represents a rela-| 
tive weakness, the entire struc-i 
ture fails to stand the test. 

The success of every financial 
institution is dependent upon 
establishing and maintaining 
relative efficiency in each one of 
these factors. 

It is well recognized that no 
financial institution is ever at a 
standstill. It is either going 
ahead or going back. While it 
would appear that some finan- 
cial institutions have gone 
ahead without defined plans and 
publicity for business building, 
increasing competition, which is 
everywhere being evidenced, in- 
dicates clearly that the time for 
what is described by some as 
undeserved and unwarranted 
growth is rapidly passing, if not 
already gone. 

The active head of a banking 
organization to-day clearly dis- 
cerns the necessity for the most 
intelligent business-building ef- 



fort and that it be continuously 
administered . — Collins Publicity 
Service . 

A BANK THAT REALLY 
MEANS “SERVICE” TALK 

(Continued from page 1 ) 

who try to help themselves. No 
time is wasted on those who do 
not. 

One of the first statements 
made in the bank’s advertising 
was: 

Our road to success will 
have to be built with stepping 
stones of the success of our 
customers. 

And that slogan has been often 
repeated since; and, as can be 
seen, religiously followed. 

Cooperation with retailers has 
been carried on along the same 
lines as cooperation with the 
farmers. Mr. Earnest is quali- 
fied to help this class in the 
community, also. He once took 
charge of a hardware store that 
was not making money. He ap- 
plied good business methods. 
One department after another 
was checked up until the one 



that was failing to return prof- 
its was located. Then the meth- 
ods of conduct were revolution- 
ized. The store began to make 
money. 

I^oeal business men come in 
just as do the farmers. They 
are encouraged to analyze their 
businesses and to learn where the 
leaks are. Sometimes it is top- 
heavy expense, sometimes carry- 
ing an expensive “pet” that eats 
up the profits, or extensions of 
credit all out of reason, or ig- 
noring of overhead in making 
prices. A case of the last was 
seen in the case of a restaurant 
man who was serving meals 
35 cents that should have been 
priced at 40 cents. After a talk 
with the banker these men get 
a new light on their businesses 
which years of close contact 
have failed to bring them. And 
the bank gets new friends. 

“Dollars and cents,” said Mr. 
Earnest, “are the last consid- 
eration now. We are looking 
ahead five years. We are build- 
ing a firm foundation of pres- 
tige for the future. We wish to 
have*a line-up of the successful 
and of men with ability. 

“The average individual, if 
properly placed, encouraged 
and financed, will succeed. A 
pat on the back at the right 
time, money loaned at the right 
time or advice given at the right 
time will help wonderfully, as 
will be shown by future results. 

“Often the cold dollars and 
cents bank will cold-bloodedly 
turn down a proposition that 
loses much money for the client. 
It may even refuse a man 
money that he needs to handle 
a crop. He tries to handle it 
with his own folks or inferior 
machinery — he loses part of the 
crop. There’s just that much 
production lost.” 

The bank has recently been 
furnished with new fixtures, and 
one of the most important fea- 
tures is the railing before the 
office of the president and cash- 
ier. It is low and the smallest 
child can walk right up and 
talk. It is purposely built thus 
in order to be a contrast to the 
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usual high partitions and grat- 
ings. It is the “welcome” on 
the doormat that backs up the 
promises of the advertising. 

One day in March a young 
man came in to tell his troubles. 
He had read in the bank’s ad- 
vertising that he was invited to 
come in, and that brought him 
in to see the banker. He was 
$700 in the hole. He had gotten 
himself entangled by mortgag- 
ing the same property twice. 
He was a whipped man. As 
far as he was concerned it was 
hands down. Mr. Earnest 
talked to him straight from the 
shoulder. He pointed out to the 
young man that he had his life 
ahead and that the future would 
be just what he would make it 
If he would straighten up, face 
his creditors, promise them to 
make good, and let them see evi- 
dence that he was going to 
make good, he would come out 
all right At first the young 
fellow cried, but at the end he 
seemed to have lost a burden 
from his shoulders. He said he 
was going to make good. Two 
weeks later the young man 
came in. “Well,” said he, “I’ve 
got my coat off to make good — 
and I’m doing it.” 

Such cases come up every 
month, sometimes once a week. 
The young man mentioned may 
some day be one of the wealthi- 
est men about Montrose — and it 
is safe to say that he will not 
forget his start 
Another source of friends is 
in the school. Mr. Earnest has 
made talks to the high school 
pupils. His aim was not only 
to teach them the qualifications 
of a banker, but the offices of a 
bank. After he had given one 
talk the superintendent said to 
him: “After that talk of yours 
I have got a different view of a 
bank than I ever had before. 
You have never once mentioned 
interest.” This adult as well as 
his pupils has seen a new light 
A series of booklets covering 
18 vocations is going to the pu- 
pils as a service from the bank 
to those who are interested in 




Some of the newspaper ads that 
point to Home State Bank service 



their future work. This will be 
of help to the young folks. 

In 1918 the bank spent $3000 
for advertising. It was not 
spent in a hit-or-miss fashion or 
because some newspaper so- 
licitor has tied the bank to a 
contract — but with the same 
idea as the bank urges on the 
farmer, productiveness. As the 
writer said in the first para- 
graph, these small advertise- 
ments are well planned and have 
a message. That is why they 
get results. Results, not in dol- 
lar savings accounts, but re- 
sults in better financing by in- 
dividuals and firms who are so 
thankful to the Home State 
Bank that they increase the 
business of that bank. 

The bank has a mailing list 
that is used more than once a 
month. This list includes the 
customers and a certain quan- 
tity of live prospects taken as 
■ fillers each mailing from some 
| list such as the telephone di- 
1 rectory. The names in the 
I prospect list are selected by 
I those who know the individuals. 



And the message these folks 
read is not a mere bid for busi- 
ness, but a real service message. 

Any bank can talk service 
and advertise it, but too often 
the word is used merely out of 
habit. 

“A man says, ‘Well, I am going 
to do this the next six months, 
I am going in for a course of 
reading in law, or a course of 
reading in economics, or a 
course of reading in some busi- 
ness science.* He begins and 
then a neighbor comes in, or an 
opportunity to play a game of 
cards, or his wife wants to go 
out and visit, or the movies are 
there, or there is some other 
diversion, and oh! it is so easy 
to put the book off until the 
next night.” — Bx-Pre*ident Wil- 
liam H. Taft . 



Books on Bank Adrertisw 

Bank Window Advertising. By 
W. R. Morehouse. Illustrates 
and describee many displays 
which can bo adopted by enter- 
prising banks to an endless va- 
riety of subjects. Price, 9110. 
postpaid. 

Bank Deposit Building. By W. R. 
Morehouse. Contains practical 
and proved methods of increas- 
ing your business and holding It. 
Copiously Illustrated. *§0 page*. 
Price, $1.00, postpaid. 

Bank Letters. By W. R. More- 
house. Contains S3 actual let- 
ters reproduced by multigraph, 
designed to meet every need of 
ordinary bank correspondence. 
Price, $$.00, postpaid. 

By T. D. MaoGregor*°*I>eecriNBe 
how a bank can systematically 
cultivate and secure new busi- 
ness from various sources. Il- 
lustrated with forms, etc. Prioe, 
$1.00, delivered. 

to©# Points for Financial Adver- 
tising. By T. D. MacGregor. 
Contains 1,000 suggestions for 
ths wording of as many bank 
ads. Adaptsd to the use of 
commercial banka, trust compa- 
nies, safe deposit companies and 
savings banks. 170 pages. 
Price. $1.7$, postpaid. 

Pushing Tour Busts ass. By T. Dl 
M acGregor. Bxplalna the prin- 
ciples and practice of financial 
advertising. Illustrating various 
methods and sheering mechan- 
ical detail of writing copy. 100 
pages Pries, $1.$0, postpaid. 

Bank Advertising Plans. By T. D. 
MacGregor. Describee hundreds 
of plans, othsr than newspaper 
advertising, whleh banks hsvs 
successfully used in building 
business. If® pages Price, 
$S.$0, postpaid. 
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THE F. A. A. CONVENTION 

As noted elsewhere in this issue, 
the annual convention of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in New Orleans 
September 21 to 25, and no ef- 
fort is being spared to make it 
the most successful convention 
yet held. W. R. Morehouse, 
president of the association, has 
sent out the following appeal 
for advertising exhibits, which 
ought to meet with a hearty re- 
sponse: 

The Financial Advertisers* As- 
sociation is now the largest de* 
partmental in the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World. Be- 
cause of this fact, the ten thou- 
sand or more delegates who will 
attend the big convention will ex- 
pect to find our exhibit also the 
largest and most complete of them 
all. 

This places a great responsibil- 
ity upon every member of our 
association. Regardless of wheth- 
er you have but a single piece of 
literature or a hundred, contribute 
what you have. Under no circum- 
stances fall us this year, for our 
reputation as the largest and most 
Influential of the departmental of 
the A. A. C. of W. is at stake. 

NO CHARGE FOR SPACE THIS 
YEAR 

It will be an easy matter for 
you to enter an exhibit this year. 
Arrange it on either beaverboard 
or heavy white or colored card- 
board, 30 x 40 inches, and express 
it to Mr. Bruce Baird, care Hi- 
bernia Bank & Trust Co., New Or- 
leans, La., expressage prepaid, 
and Mr. Baird will do the rest. If 
possible, make your shipment not 
later than August 15. If you can- 
not obtain boards of this size, use 
the size nearest to the figures 
given. NO LIMIT TO THE 
NUMBER OF BOARDS USED— 
YOU PROVIDE THE BOARDS 
AND WE WILL PROVIDE THE 
SPACE IN THE EXHIBITION 
ROOMS. 

NO RESTRICTIONS AS TO 
WHAT YOU MAY EXHIBIT. We 
want specimens of everything you 
have used to get new business or 
conserve the old. The date of 
publication or the time when you 
used the specimens submitted does 
not matter — send them on. 

If you do not have sufficient 
number of pieces to cover one 
board, Indicate that fact on the 
enclosed postal card, stating ap- 
proximately how many pieces you 
will send, and space will be re- 
served for you in the Grand Group 
Exhibit, however, keeping your 



The Season 

When yon are apt to be 
away for the week-end, or 
off on a vacation, ie the sea- 
son when the sumfner burg- 
lar thrives. And now is the 
time to entrust to our keep- 
ing the valuables that you 
have at home or have been 
keeping in the office safe— 
you’ll be able to enjoy your- 
self the more without the 
worry about their safety, 
and you may be spared a 
costly lesson. 

THE MERCANTILE 
Safe Deposit Company 

EilabluhtJ 1870 

11J BROADWAY, NEW YORK 



A timely ad for the Safe Deposit Co. 



contribution Intact, so as to make 
a good showing. 

Begin now and get your exhibit 
into shape for shipment before 
August 15. Write Mr. Baird the 
day your exhibit leaves your 
hands, and make known to him 
any special requests concerning 
your display. 

ONE OR MORE SILVER CUPS 
AND OTHER AWARDS 
A silver cup will be presented to 
the member having the best dis- 
play, and there will be other 
awards. Complete information 
later. 

I URGE YOU TO CO-OPERATE 
As president of the association, 
I earnestly request you to contrib- 
ute to the exhibit at New Or- 
leans. With your help the Finan- 
cial Departmental can carry off 
first prize as having the most in- 
teresting and Instructive exhibit of 
advertising literature on display at 
the convention. Let us win first 
honors from the twenty or more 
departmentals that will compete 
for first place; let’s make our ex- 
hibit by far the best. 

Mail the enclosed card to-day, 
not only because Mr. Holderness is 
expecting to hear from you, but in 
order that Mr. Baird may be ad- 
vised of your requirements for 
space. 

After your report has been re- 
ceived by our secretary he will 
make a permanent record of your 
requirements and then forward 
your card to me so that I may 
know that you have responded. 

If you wish your literature re- 
turned to you after the conven- 
tion, so advise Mr. Baird at the 
time you notify him that your ex- 
hibit is on the way to New 
Orleans. 



GOOD ADVERTISING MA- 
TERIAL FOR A TRUST 
COMPANY 

You remember that the death 
of James Gordon Bennett, the 
wealthy owner of the New York 
“Herald," took place not very long 
ago. Here Is a striking chain of 
incidents that followed: 

Mr. Bennett appointed his per- 
sonal friend, James Stillman, an 
executor. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Stillman died before any progress 
had been made in settling the 
Bennett estate. 

But It was found that he had 
appointed John W. Sterling, the 
famous New York lawyer, an ex- 
ecutor of his estate. Before Stir- 
ling could begin work, he died 
suddenly while fishing In Canada. 

Sterling appointed James O. 
Bloss, the New York banker, ex- 
ecutor of his estate. But within 
a few weeks the third death in 
the chain occurred. The estates 
of Bennett, Stillman and Sterling 
aggregated about $75,000,000. 

What a frightful illustration of 
how death toppleB over one rich 
man after another — despite all 
their financial Independence and 
the utmost that medical science 
can do for the prolongation of 
human life. 

The above, from the New Eng- 
land Pilot , is interesting us a 
news item, but it is full of ad- 
vertising material for the Trust 
Department. The Old Colony 
Trust Co. (Boston) News Let- 
ter discovered this and com- 
ments as follows: “The long, 

interlocking complications that 
arise after a man’s death, dur- 
ing which the families are left 
to shift as best they may, while 
the tedious grind of untan- 
gling his affairs drags through 
the probate court, gives irresist- 
ible force to the argument for a 
trust company as your executor 
— an executor who never dies or 
is sick and is forever ‘on the 
job.’ The remedy for the pos- 
sible inconveniences, even hard- 
ships involved, is so simple, so 
easy and so direct that nothing 
can compete with it. If all this 
is true, how much greater is the 
value of this trust company ser- 
vice for moderate estates where 
delayed settlements may mean 
positive calamity to the heirs?’ ’ 
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The Fourth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, 
including the Financial Ad- 
vertisers’ Association, will 
be held in New Orleans Sep- 
tember 21 to 25. The mere 
announcement of this notable 
event should be sufficient to 
cause a remarkable gather- 
ing of progressive bank men 
on this occasion. The time 
has long past when there is 
any question of the value of 
advertising in the promotion 
of thrift and the building up 
of institutions which are the 
life blood of business. It is 
only a question now of the 
best methods, and there is no 
place where the best methods 
of the best students of bank 
advertising can be better 
studied at close range and 
where more real knowledge 
of resultful bank advertising 
can be obtained than at this 
convention. Get your reser- 
vation now. 

* 

Advertising to bankers is 
becoming almost as common 
as advertising by bankers. 
The bankers attending the 
recent convention of the Ten- 
nessee Bankers Association 
were greeted by a newspaper 
advertisement inviting them 
to witness a demonstration 
of a tractor, and claiming 
that bankers should be inter- 
ested because, “You are in- 
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terested in the proper de- 
velopment of the farms in 
your section and anxious to 
encourage better farming 
methods to overcome the ex- 
isting shortage of man power 
and animal power on the 
farm.” 

* 

In urging the use of the 
trade acceptance, bankers 
may well use the argument 
that by signing or endorsing 
trade acceptances a firm 
makes itself known in chan- 
nels not usually reached by 
ordinary advertising. It 
helps credit to have your 
name well and favorably 
known. Frequently the 
course of a trade acceptance 
is something like this: The 

retailer accepts the whole- 
saler’s draft on him. The 
wholesaler endorses it over 
to the jobber, who may use 
it to settle some of his in- 
debtedness, and his endorsee 
may then discount the ac- 
ceptance at a bank, which, in 
turn, may either hold, sell or 
rediscount it. All through 
this process the original 
signer is receiving silent but 
effective advertising in busi- 
ness circles. 

Kindly disposed customers 
have frequently been known 
to send in quite usable ad- 
vertising suggestions. One 
of the smaller New York 
trust companies recently re- 
ceived a letter from a de- 
positor who was temporarily 
out of town. He enclosed a 
clipping from a New York 
newspaper containing a legal 




One [of Charles D. Jarvis* good 
savings bank ads 



! news item in which the fact 
was stated that two execu- 
tors of an estate had died 
within an hour of each other. 
The depositor thought that 
was a good text for a trust 
advertisement, and so did the 
trust company and its adver- 
tising agent, neither of which 
had seen the news item no- 
ticed by the lynx-eyed de- 
positor. 

® 

There’s nothing like per- 
sonal work on the part of 
officers and directors to se- 
cure really worthwhile ac- 
counts or to keep in the good 
graces of those already on 
the books. A bank in a 
good-sized Southern dty 
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National prohibition will be a little more bearable if this is one of the results 



makes a practice of having 
an officer go around once in 
a while and pick up one or 
two directors in his car to 
make a friendly call at the 
office of a customer or pros- 
pect. The plan works out 
very well, especially as it is 
in keeping with the cordial 
spirit manifested by the 
bank in all the dealings with 
customers and the public. 

$ 

If every officer and em- 
ployee of the bank had as 
good a nose for advertising 
news, so to speak, as the ad- 
vertising man has, the prob- 
lem of getting up interesting 
and compelling copy would 
be easier. But here's an 
idea which might be used to 
advantage: Have the tellers 
keep a record of the ques- 
tions asked by customers in- 
sofar as those questions are 
such as might be forestalled 
if the information were 
brought out in the advertis- 
ing. f 

This is an idea that no mere 
man would have thought of 
— probably. An advertising 
woman suggests that the 
Safe Deposit Department 
write a letter to brides point- 
ing out the wisdom of put- 



ting surplus wedding pres- 
ents in storage, i. e., the 
larger silver pieces used only 
on special occasions. The 
custom is common enoujgh, 
but it has never been exten- 
sively advertised. 

FINANCIAL ADVERTIS- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 

Remember, there are two classes 
of bankers who are neither in- 
vited nor expected to attend this 
convention. First — those who 
know it all, but want to keep all 
their clever little methods to 
themselves — F. A. A. delegates 
go to conventions to teach and 
to learn. What great men learn 
they gladly give to others. 
Fools hide their lights under the 
bushels. 

Second — the dead ones who 
neither think nor care. There 
are plenty of cemeteries where 
all such will find a far more 
congenial atmosphere. 

You come to the convention. 
Put it on your programme right 
now. Let nothing swerve you 
from this purpose. — M. E. Holr 
demess. 

No banker or bank advertis- 
ing man who is genuinely inter- 
ested in bigger, better business 
can afford to miss the New Or- 
leans convention. 

The famous old “tombstone” 
type of bank advertising which 
was prevalent fifteen or twenty 
vears ago has been largely re- 
placed by the modern, up-to- 
date “good will” publicity 



which the more progressive 
banking institutions are now 
employing. 

In other words, bank adver- 
tising to-day talks to the public 
in real “human interest,” “red- 
blooded” fashion, as though it 
realy expected to receive some 
consideration. — F. W. Ellsworth . 

With bank advertising coming 
into its own, it behooves every 
prudent banker to keep in close 
contact with the association. 
Every banker who can possibly 
go to the coming convention 
should do so by all means. 
Gathered there will be advertis- 
ing experts of known ability — 
men and women who believe in 
helping each other — in giving 
of their experience as well as 
profiting by the experience of 
others. — W. R. Morehouse. 

@ 

AN AUSTRALIAN HOUSE 
ORGAN 

C. D. Paterson, advertising 
manager, sends us copies of 
Bank Notes, the monthly staff 
magazine of the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia. It is a 
newsy and altogether creditable 
bank publication, equal in all 
respects to the best in this coun- 
try. A feature of one number 
is a facsimile of the reappoint- 
ment of Denison Samuel King 
Miller, Esq., as governor of the 
bank, and a review of the re- 
markable progress of the insti- 
tution since Mr. Miller entered 
on his duties as governor June 
1 , 1912 . 

Another interesting item shows 
the method adopted by the man- 
ager of the English, Scottish 
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and Australian Bank at Tweed 
Heads, N. S. W., to do business 
with its customers at Coolan- 
gatta, across the border in 
Queensland, when all traffic be- 
tween the states was stopped 
during the influenza epidemic. 

A cigar box, with a long 
string on either end, was used 
as a “carrier.” The customer 
placed his notes, cheques, etc., 
in the box on the Queensland 
side, while the bank manager 
drew it across to N. S. W. side 
of the border, effected the nec- 
essary record, and returned the 
deposit slip receipt in the same 
way. 

@ 



HOW BANKS ARE AD- 
VERTISING 

A useful little booklet issued 
by the Trust Department of the 
National Bank of Commerce, 
St. Louis, is called “The Stock- 
holder and His Bank.” It cites 
the various ways a stockholder 
may help build up his bank, 
and concludes — 

That is what a stockholder can 
do for his bank. There are many 
reasons why he should do It — first 
of all, because It la his bank. He 
would not fall to put the full force 
of his influence behind the busi- 
ness which is under his personal 
direction. He realizes the impor- 
tance of patronage to that busi- 
ness; and he leaves no stone un- 
turned in obtaining it. He loses 
no opportunity to give his friends 
and acquaintances a favorable im- 
press of that business — because it 
is his own. Yet, in a lesser de- 
gree. the bank is his business too. 
He owns a part of it. If it prof- 
its. he profits. 

A serviceable booklet by the 
Federal Title & Trust Co., 
Beaver Falls, Pa., is titled “Why 
You Should Make a Will,” and 
besides reciting the usual argu- 
ments in favor of such proced- 
ure gives some useful forms for 
tabulating information to the 
lawyer preparing the will as to 
the disposal of various kinds of 
property, real and personal. 

The Farmers and Merchants 
Bank, Stockton, Cal., is a well- 
known community “booster.” In 
a recent newspaper ad it fea- 
tures San Joaquin County’s rec- 
o 





What WUI 
Cotton Sell For 
After Peace Is Declared? 

T HIS question is of vital concern to every 

cotton grower, couon aemier, c?u«rii 
manufacturer, and cotton goods merchant It 
involves consideration of the pre-war consump- 
tion of enemy and neutral countries, of ocean 
freight rates and other phases of shipping con- 
ditions. of new crop prospects, and of the sup- 
ply and demand for cotton in this country and 
among our Allies. 

We have compiled a large amount of data 
which will be helpful to our client* in forming 
their opinions on future cotton price*. Our ex- 
perienced investigators are always available 
for research into this or any other phase of the 
cotton industry. We welcome Inquiries from 
our clients on any industrial or commercial 
subject 

*ESD TOR OUR BOOKLET 

••Yoo r Book « Am Ally in L\t Cenqat# of BufaoT 



INDUSTRIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 



The Merchant 

28 State Streei 




Rational Bank 

iston. Mass. 



Boston bank advertising copy rivals that of the Metropolis 



ord as an asparagus producing 
county, and adds: 

Now is the time to get behind 
all movements that mean a bigger 
and better city and county. A 
good way to bo ready to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities this 
section will offer to the investor, Is 
to start a savings account so you 
will have the necessary capital. 
Come in and talk this over with 
us. 



The American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, New York, repro- 
duces its recent series of 
“Young Men” ads, with an ap- 
propriate introduction, in an at- 
tractive pamphlet of 16 pages. 
These ads attracted a good deal 
of attention when run in the 
daily papers. Here is one of 
them : 

. THE ELEMENT OF TIME 
A few years ago a young man 
went into n largo national bank in 
Ntw York Pity for tho 
opening an account He had *7r,0. 



I, 

t 



! 



He was tritely informed that de- 
posits of less than $1,000 were not 
acceptable. He left crestfallen 
and deeply chagrined. The few 
years between that time and the 
present have passed rapidly. That 
same young man's account is now 
very desirable. He banks with an- 
other institution which accepted 
his business In a friendly and 
helpful spirit, and the officers of 
which have always been glad to 
be of service and assistance to him 
on the broad basis that he de- 
served such recognition from the 
standpoint of character and worth 
Our policy is in direct opposi- 
tion to the experience of the 
young man when trying to make 
his initial deposit, as recited 
above. We recognize his growing 
importance and are glad to be of 
service in such ways as we con- 
sistently can. 

A unique statement folder is 
that of the National Stock 



Yards (111.) National Bank, 
just issued. It is of unusual 
size, 11x14, and printed on 
heavy paper. Inside is tipped a 
really good reproduction of the 
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Stuart picture of George Wash- 
ington, and a quotation is print- 
ed opposite appropriate to this 
reconstruction period. The lat- 
est statement of the bank ap- 
pears on the back cover. 

Ax excellent new booklet by 
the Old Colony Trust Co., Bos- 
ton, is “Your Financial Re- 
quirements and How We Can 
Meet Them.” Following a short 
description of each department 
and the service rendered is given 
the personnel of the department, 
in order to make the handling 
of business more personal and 
direct 

A new pamphlet by the Mellon 
National Bank, Pittsburgh, is 
entitled “Liberty Loans,” and 
gives full particulars of all the 
Government bond issues, with 
their income tax features, tables 
of yields, and other provisions. 

A new feature of the publicity 
of the Irving National Bank is 
a “Mid-Month Review of Busi- 
ness” gotten up in this bank’s 
usual good style, both editor- 
ially and typographically. 

Cally Hyland, publicity man- 
ager, American National Bank, 
Richmond, has recently put out 
an excellent little “Household 
Budget for the Housewife,” 
containing in compact form in- 
formation on this more than 
ever vital subject. 

A practical series of booklets 
issued by the Pearl Street Sav- 
ings and Trust Co. of Cleveland 
included “Sugar Saving Hints,” 
“Milk and Its Uses,” “Meat 
Saving Hints,” and “The Nest 
Egg,” the last mentioned being 
a text-book of poultry-raising. 

An effective street car card is 
being used by the People’s 
Trust & Guaranty Co. of Hack- 
ensack, N. J. It is headed 
“Double Your Money at 4%” 
and it shows how any parent de- 
positing a sum of money now 
for his young child will have it 
doubled by the time the child is 
ready to enter college, and the 




The Home Woman’s 
Financial Affairs 

S INCE women are primarily occupied with hom fc 
duties, many of them are inexperienced in regard to 
investments and the care of property. That is where an 
institution like the FIRST TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
can help them. We are fully prepared to manage the 
property of persons who, on account of other interests, 
poor health, or inexperience, do not care to look after 
it themselves. 

Come in and talk with our officers or write for fuller 
information concerning our services in managing property 
under the terms of a written agreement. This will 
place you under no obligation to employ us. 



TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 

LOCUST- N. W. CORNER -SEVENTH 



Women’s financial affairs are now a matter of general interest 



doubling will be done entirely 
by the four per cent, semi-annu- 
ally compounded interest paid 
on savings accounts. 

There is no excuse for anybody 
being bothered by the care of 
securities, as since so many na- 
tional banks have installed trust 
departments there is consider- 
able competition in advertising 
the safe-keeping or custodian 
service. This is one of the fea- 
tures of fiduciary work where 
the institution does not have to 
wait until the client dies before 
making any money from him. 

How new business is developed 
by the Metropolitan Trust Co. 
of New York is summarized by 
the Business Digest and Invest- 
ment Weekly , as follows: 

When the name of a prospect 
reaches the new business depart- 



ment, It Is turned over to one of 
the solicitors. He makes an in- 
vestigation concerning the stand- 
ing and business affiliations of the 
prospect, in much the same way 
as an investigator In the bank’s 
credit department. All the infor- 
mation thus obtained is carefully 
noted. In this way the history of 
the prospect is accurately devel- 
oped before active solicitation Is 
commenced. The prospect advice, 
the new account advice and the 
filing card are constructed as 
nearly alike as possible in order 
to bring greater simplicity into 
the system. The tickler card plays 
an important part in that it pro- 
vides automatically for the timely 
development of the prospect with 
no chance of anything being over- 
looked. If the investigation of 
the prospect indicates that he may 
be a desirable customer, his name 
is placed on the mailing list. 

In order to check up on the so- 
licitors. a report blank is used. 
This form helps to show the num- 
ber of calls made by the solicitor 
and it tends also to avoid dupli- 
cation of effort on a prospect. 



It is a rather clever idea of the 
National Bank of Commerce in 
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St. Louis to advertise to out-of- 
town bankers this way: 

TOO MUCH "WE" 

SPOILS THE AD 
Experts say "You" is a much 
better 

Advertising word than "We" or 
"Our" 

But when WE say that OUR 
constant endeavor is to make OUR 
bank an Institution of superior 
service, and when WE can point 
to more than two thousand 
pleased correspondents to-day — 
doesn’t that strongly indicate, Mr. 
Banker, that Commerce Service 
would please YOU? 

The Universal Savings Bank, 
New York, uses window dis- 
plays successfully on the Lib- 
erty street side of the Singer 
Building. It also puts booklets 
on a stand just inside its door 
and a placard in the window 
saying, “Step inside and take a 
booklet” 




Minin 



Financing 

Young Business Enterprises 



This bank is proud of the fact that it furnished 
the money necessary to “start" several of the now 
substantially successful mercantile and industrial en- 
terprises in this city and state. 




It was our belief in the character and integrity 
of the men who needed the financial help to launch 
these enterprises that prompted us to extend the as- 
sistance of this strong institution. 



A strong and interesting piece 
of advertising for its four per 
-cent, coupon certificate of de- 
posit was put out by the Guar- '< 
anty Trust & Savings Bank, Los ! 
Angeles. It is a folder, part of 
which is in the form of a speci- 
men certificate with the interest 
coupons attached. 

Some of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the Federal Reserve 
Act and what the average busi- 
ness man should know about it 
are explained in a Rotary Club 
address delivered by Cashier 
Grant J. Brown of the Indus- 
trial Savings Bank, of Flint, 
Mich., and put out by that insti- 
tution in booklet form. 

With its quarterly dividend 
check the Guaranty Trust Co., 
New York, sends a card read- 



We Have Confidence in 
Men of Honor 

Our protection was not the usual collateral given 
to secure a bank against losses; it was the inherent 
honor, ability, ambition and resourcefulness of the 
men we "backed " Our confidence was wisely 
placed. 

Of course, having received our financial assist- 
ance, these same gentlemen who have established 
profitable businesses, have always manifested a will- 
ingness to be gyided by our j'udg+uent when- it was 
needed in the conduct Of their enterprises. Our ad- 
vice has saved them much. 

Whit w« hi v« done for jooag trait bom 
•otarpnsM in U» put. w# an oontiaainc 
to do lor now brataeana new. Wo an aT 
wayi tatorcotod la lad wiBiog to help tny 
worthy commercial ondtrUUaf. 




Progressive bank advertising copy from Salt Lake City 



ing: 

CUSTODY OF SECURITIES 
Among the many services ren- 
dered, this company — 

Accepts the custody of securi- 
ties against receipt. 

Collects and credits or remits 
proceeds of coupons and dividends, 
and the principal of matured In- 
vestments. 

Renders periodical statements of 
securities held, when requested. 

Buys, sells and receives or de- 
livers securities for clients upon 
order, and attends to the transfer 
of stocks and registered bonds. 

Prepares, and executes as agent, 
under power of attorney, all nec- 
essary declarations (certificates) 
of ownership required under the 
Pederal Income Tax Law. 



Prepares for client’s signature, 
return of annual Income collected 
by it on securities deposited. 

Reports upon condition of in- 
vestments when requested, and 
endeavors to inform concerning 
called bonds; conversion and sub- 
scription rights; dividends; reor- 
ganizations; sinking funds; sub- 
scriptions to new Issues of stocks 
and bonds. 

PERSONAL 

Assistant Secretary Irwin G. 
Jennings, manager of the New 
Business Department of the 
Metropolitan Trust Co., New 



York, has been awarded the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy by 
Columbia University. 

J ames S. Baley, formerly con- 
nected with the A. W. Shaw Co., 
has been appointed manager of 
the Department of Analysis and 
Statistics of the National Bank 
of the Republic, Chicago. The 
work will include new business 
and publicity. ^ 

. Promptness, punctuality and 
promotion begin with the same 
letter. — H. K. TwitcktU. 



•a 
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A Peace Vision of American Business 



1VW«rw. Wh*C h*Pf*««U 

Neraly ).M.m AnoMM »w» called to m 

Mm miniom w-m calM from Um pu t m i ll of 
Tt*ct to the puwiti o f military (apply. 

And yet th* demands of Wu were met Cretin* 
nmti *trr mrt. AH thn I mwndo w added pro- 
dirtion nj drawn from ■ depleted labor body and 

New method* of manufacture ronaereed by* 
renduct* which helped ratatdnh 11K raiimwey in 
mduttnee on tt dependent on unpoeta. 

New p eocrtie i and the ditcorrry of dormant 
wealth further ettaWiahed American erononur 

Standaedbation p r un e d from indue* ry many (tar 
tt>t melHdeoctea. 



Thrift took new wf m Amerran Ii*tv Apyetni 
mutely 9tf.W0.M0 people bout hi owe f2A0OO.OQO.OOO 
<d Libert y Honda. 

Everybody pulled tope* her — fre Atotrira Na- 
tional need crated part) lines and clast lines. 
Hyphenate* largely ditaprea'ed. Foreign-born 
Ammram became pro/ Arm recant- Polyglot pro 
plea fought and (bed under one flag— the Amman 
Hag 

The new tpint of national co-operation brad a 
note spirit if national units 

Thua War vmtr across the fare of the net ares a 
new reeved of high arroenplishfnefit 

Vow n tUfinii*, riwiMe Fcnrr 

U U«Wl el 



w* 

ramp lrte 



nation of ro-operataev Com- 
es work ad 

ale Indurtry 
of ha brat la 



As we apply to the -work' of Peace thr Iraaona 
taught ua bry the strew of War. let us not forge* the 
one which, to Amrrira as < rafesei. pohapa mrana 
more than any oOsee — the !. jen of 1MI 



The haatory of France — our friend and partner in' 
Victory— eveerda in a tchrag way the antiunal value 
of the hoentty gift of raving. 

Today. France, hnpcamg war indem ni ty oh Car* 
many, marks the bdnf of Bismarck that Ms l*7T 
indenwuty of J. 000.000400 francs would min French 
industry. 



nation era* fe et M u d by the indnidual aavietg haUta 
of French men and French women. 

At a mult of the War we now peaaaaa the gorm 
of what Ftunra already had -the gift of thrift.' 
Let ua not (ad to c ate rate it anti it bananas a • 
national hebaL 



1 We as individual Americas men and women map 
well raped to thnra bountifbfly in the frufti af 
American Ind ustry if we each mak* oar dWa Con- 
tribution to its aoundnam by the rataaaad practsra 
of tbriftp Jim* 
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This fine piece of advertising occupied an entire page in the New York newspapers 



WARNING SAVINGS 
BANK ADS. 

The Savings Bank Section of 
the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion recommends the idea of 
using advertisements to warn 
the public against unprincipled 
promoters who are going about 
seeking whose Liberty Bonds 
they may devour. 

Such advertisements as the 
following are suggested: 



WATCH YOUR LIBERTY 
BONDS 

An Associated Press dispatch 
from Washington Saturday said 
that the best way to detect a 
stock promoting fake Is to judge 
the promoters' willingness to take 
your Liberty Bonds In trade for 
their worthless securities. 

If anyone asks you to make 
such a trade or advises you to 
sell your bonds to procure the 
cash, shun him and his plan. 

He may have something good to 
offer, hut It’s a thousand to one 
you’ll lose your bond and get noth- 
ing for It but a “scrap of paper.” 



Good Investments are good and we 
encourage investing. 

But consult someone who can 
judge before you take any step in 
this direction. 

SECURITY TRUST CO. 

BEWARE OF THE “STOCK” 
PROMOTER 

If you wish to Invest, flrst con- 
sult your banker or any reliable 
broker. But our advice to you is 
to let “get rich quick” schemes 
alone if you value your cash. 

Don’t let a cheap appeal to 
greed get the better of your judg- 
ment. 

SECURITY TRUST CO. 

68 
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The Savings Bank of Utica, 
in line with this policy, has pub- 
lished the ad reproduced in an- 
other column. This is one of 
many patriotic and inspiring ads 
printed by this progressive in- 
stitution. 

BUILDING BIGGER BUSI- 
NESS 

Building present business into 
bigger business is one of the 
ways to insure permanence and 
healthy growth. The bank or 
the plant that is not increasing 
its length and breadth of branch 
and root is not growing health- 
ily; it is in danger of decay. 
Every customer of your bank is 
a part of your bank, and if 
every customer’s business has a 
healthy growth, your bank’s 
growth will be healthy and in- 
evitable. You can make your 
average customer’s business 
grow by advertising your help- 
fulness to him and by being as 
helpful^ you profess. If your 
bank has a varied service, you 
can increase your average cus- 
tomer’s business by advertising 
to him the departments of serv- 
ice he is not now using, inducing 
him to broaden his custom to 
conform with your broader serv- 
ice. Some of the most success- 
ful city bank advertising has 
been of this sort — making ac- 
quainted the customers of one 
department with the services of 
another. — Edwin Bird Wilton . 

© 

HOW IT IS DONE 

You want to know how busi- 
ness is secured for your bank? 

Well, there are many factors 
that enter into prime salesman- 
ship, but here are two of the 
most important: 

1. Imagination. 

2. Friendliness. 

If your imagination is work- 
ing at top speed, there are lots 
of things happening under your 
eyes every day that suggest pos- 
sibilities of business. 
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Albert Wiggin, chairman of 
the Chase National Bank, who 
is said to have more friends than 
any other banker in New York, 
told the secret in a recent inter- 
view. He said in effect: “If 

you want to have • friends, be a 
friend — and without selfish mo- 
tive.” — “You,” Cleveland Trust 
Co. 

% 

THE BANK’S MAILING 
LIST 

Every bank should build up a 
mailing list on which the names 
and addresses of all the best 
prospects for the bank’s services 
are listed. Some officer of the 
bank should look personally 
after the compiling of the mail- 
ing list, or appoint some quali- 
fied subordinate with the duty. 

The bank’s mailing list is very 
important. With a good mail- 
ing list, house organs, letters, 
enclosures and other attractive 
advertising can be placed by 
mail each month before every 
prospect on the list, influencing 
new depositors and developing 
larger deposits. 

In preparing the bank’s mail- 
ing list the first list to be used 
is the list of depositors in the 
various departments of the 
bank. Lists should be so ar- 
ranged that advertising for each 
department can be sent to the 
logical prospects only. 

Go over the telephone direct- 
ory, local blue book and the city 
or county directory. Check 
prospects and place the names 
on the list. 

Secure lists of local labor, fra- 
ternal and social organizations. 
Watch the newspapers and se- 
cure prospects from news items. 

The registration lists, which 
are kept in the county clerk’s 
office, furnish names of regis- 
tered voters, men and women. 

Keep your stockholders on the 
list. Write them and ask for 
their influence in gaining new 
lists. Where possible get lists 
of employees of local business 
houses. Lists of municipal em- 
ployees are splendid savings 



material. Nurses, school teach- 
ers, railroad men — all are lists 
that should be compiled and 
reached systematically. 

Have everybody in the bank 
always on the lookout for sav- 
ings prospects. In a similar 
way work up lists of prospects 
for other departments of the 
bank. — Selling Aid. 

NO LONGER A SPECULA- 
TION 

To-day Canadian bankers are 
awakening to the fact that ad- 
vertising under proper condi- 
tions is not an experiment, is 
not a speculation, not a charity, 
but a most important part of 
their business machinery. — A. 
G. Sclater, Publicity Manager , 
Union Bank of Canada. 



Books ob Bank Aihertisag 

Bank Window Advertising- By 
W. R. Morehouse. Illustrates 
and describes many displays 
which can be adopted by enter- 
prising banks to an endless va- 
riety of subjects. Price. 11.60. 
postpaid. 

Bank Deposit Building. By V. B. 
Morehouse. Contains practical 
and proved methods of Increas- 
ing your business and holding It. 
Copiously Illustrated. 150 pages. 
Price. $1.00, postpaid. 

Bank Letters. By W. R. Mora- 
house. Contains 81 actual let- 
ters reproduced by multigraph, 
designed to meet every need of 
ordinary bank correspondence 
Price, $5.00, postpaid. 

The New Business Department. 
By T. D. MacGregor. Describes 
how a bank can systematically 
cultivate and secure new busi- 
ness from various sources. Il- 
lustrated with forma, etc. Pries, 
$1.00, delivered. 

1000 Points for Financial Adver- 
Using. By T. D. MacGregor. 
Contains 1,000 suggestions for 
tbs wording of as many bank 
ada Adaptsd to the use of 
commercial banks, trust compa- 
nies, safe deposit companies and 
savings banks. 170 pages 
Price, fl.75, postpaid. 

Pushing Tour Business. By T. D. 
MacGregor. Explains the prin- 
ciples and practice of financial 
advertising. Illustrating various 
methods and showing mechan- 
ical detail of writing copy. MO 
pages Price, $1.50, postpaid. 

Bank Advertising Pinna. By T. D. 
MacGregor. Describes hundreds 
of plans other than newspaper 
advertising, which banka have 
successfully used in building 
business. 10# pages Pries 
$8.50, postpaid. 
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A Talk on Bank Advertising 

By W. R. SNODGRASS* 



“The man who whispers down a 

well 

About the goods he has to sell. 

Won’t reap the gleaming golden 
dollars 

Like the man who climbs & tree 
and hollera” 

And that goes for the banker, 
too, although doubtless the 
banker should be more careful 
than the ordinary advertiser 
about the sort of a “tree” he 
climbs and the “holler” he puts 
up when he reaches the top. 

Advertising is a tremendous 
power. Would you have an in- 
stance of it, allow me to cite 
you to the patriotic fervor of 
our Nation during the war. Do 
you think for a moment that 
it would have been aroused to 
the pitch it was without the 
most skillful and most profuse 
sort of advertising? 

By advertising I refer to that 
term in its broadest sense. Not 
only the printed page, the bill- 
board poster and matter of that 
sort, but all of the speakers — 
and there were 40,000 Four 
Minute Men alone — all of the 
district organizations with 
many of which you bankers are 
very familiar indeed and all of 
the thousands and thousands of 
men and women who went out 
and by personal work raised the 
quotas in the various great 
drives, for their district. 

Mr. Banker, why not hitch 
this tremendous power — adver- 
tising — to your chariot and let 



• Mr. Snodgrass is manager of 
the Department of Publicity and 
New Business, Fidelity National 
Bank and Trust Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. This talk was scheduled on 
the program of the Sixteen Bank- 
ers’ Group Meetings in Kansas 
and Missouri. The exhibit re- 
ferred to accompanied the speaker 
and contained matter from 800 
banks In various parts of the 
United States, not in reserve cen- 
ters. 



it carry you onward toward 
your goal? I have with me this 
bank advertising exhibit to 
which reference has been made. 
The big idea behind this exhibit 
is to make it useful to you. 
The matter In this exhibit can 
save you a great deal of money 
and furnish you with many new 
ideas. I am with it for the 
purpose of making it just as 
useful to you as possible and 
shall be very glad indeed to 
speak with you about any one 
of its 27 sections. 

DEVELOP YOUR COMMUNITY 

If there is any one thing this 
exhibit says, it shouts “ME. 
BANKER, SERVE AND DE- 



VELOP YOUR COMMU- 
NITY I” In it arc many in- 
stances of banks that have just 
simply put their communities 
on the map by successful com- 
munity development work; by 
pulling for good roads, by ship- 
ping thorough-bred stock into 
the community; by introducing 
modern methods of farming 
and by getting more cream 
checks into the hands of the 
people in their communities. 

Second only to community de- 
velopment I would place the 
manner in which you treat the 
people who come into your 
bank. A grouchy teller is an 
advertisement for you, but he 
is a minus zero advertisement, 
for he is doing you more harm 
than he is good. He is adver- 
tising you, all right, but he is 
( Continued on page 67) 



A Savings Account 
to the Rescue 

' H ’HERE is a certain Macon woman who has had 
1 an account in our Savings Department for several 
years. She built it up from her household allowance 
without her husband’* knowledge. 

But he found out about it when he had an accident and 
was laid up for three months. It came in handy then, 
not only for living expenses hut to meet the husband’s 
life insurance premium which fell due while he was still 
unable to work and earn. 

Now he is “back on the job" again 
and so is the savings account . 

Fourth National Bank 

Cherry and Third Streets 
MACON, GA 



An old idea put in new and appealing form 
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NE of the most interest- 
ing and valuable fea- 
tures of the meeting of the 
Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation in connection with 
the convention of the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs of 
the World at New Orleans 
the latter part of this month 
undoubtedly will be the re- 
port of the Vigilance Com- 
mittee which has to do with 
the running down of fraud- 
ulent advertisers. Bankers 
ought to be interested in 
this, especially as one of the 
enemies of real thrift is the 
fraudulent investment ad- 
vertiser. 

$ 

It is not a bad idea to en- 
courage the publication in 
your local newspapers of 
such items as that an emi- 
nent and wealthy citizen of 
Philadelphia has created by 
will a trust fund of a million 
dollars, the interest of which 
shall be devoted to “improv- 
ing governmental condi- 
tions” in that city. The 
point is that there are a 
thousand and one objects 
and purposes for which a 
trust fund may be created, 
and the subtle suggestion of 
another's example may cause 
some local philanthropist to 
go and do likewise, appoint- 
ing your trust company the 
trustee, to the great benefit 
of all concerned. 

The opportunity for banks 
to be patriotic in their ad- 
66 



vertising still exists even if 
the war is over. The spirit 
of unrest which is manifest 
everywhere should be com- 
batted in bank advertising. 
Real thrift has nothing in 
common with Bolshevism 
and kindred radicalisms. 
The man with a savings ac- 
count or checking account in 
the bank has a certain stake 
in the community and is not 
likely to lend a listening ear 
to the voices of those who 
would upset our well or- 
dered economic system. If 
the high cost of living makes 
it hard to save, it is not 
sufficient reason for people 
to give up their efforts along 
that line. The banker can 
readily point out in his ad- 
vertising that it is doing the 
character, and that if it is 



hard things that develops 
difficult to save now, the re- 
wards of saving are all the 
greater. 

If you believe that your 
bank is different from the 
ordinary run of banks, that 
it has a character that is dis- 
tinctive among the institu- 
tions of your community, 
that it has the indefinable 
but real thing known as per- 
sonality — if you believe this 
and can afford to back up 
your belief, then an indi- 
vidual distinctive plan of 
advertising based upon an 
intimate study of your bank 
and designed to represent to 
the public its personality 
and character is the best 
plan for you to adopt. 







Charter Member Week 

Wednesday, July 9 is Checking Account Day 

While ryfryme is welcome c+try day at the First National Bank, we have act 
aside Wednesday especially for those who have personal checking account 
here, as well as those who wish to become Charter Members by ope ni ng a 
checking account during their visit to the new bank. 



the Missouri Historical Society. 

The Executive Managers, offic e r, 
and employees will take pleasure ra 
greeting you. Their deep pnde ia 
their bank is reflected in a whole- 
hearted desire to «rn 



A handsome certificate showing 
Charter Membership wtll be sent to 
each patron of the First National 
Hank who registers here during 
Charter Member Week. The reg 
liter of names will be preserved by 

Program for Charter Member Week; 

bh 7 ~ f-rurW D., THurvi.r July . »— Sewtgt D Dw 

To^Uy. )ulv n -Comnwrcul Account D*y Fndiy. July 1 1 — SltvVKjUm' 
tv.dfw^ry.juiy 9 - Checking Anoun. Di, SemrcUv, July 1 1 Cxmtry Karini' 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK 

IN ST. LOUIS 

*'A Greater National Bank for Greater Saint Louia** 

BROADWAY ind LOCUST K2£' CBS Z'SZtMfZfZ 



The " Charter Member Week ’’ Idea was so successful a Supplementary! 
Registration Day was necessaty. The names of the registrants are 
to be preserved by the Missouri Historical Society 
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A Talk on Bank Advertising 

( Continued from page 1) 
advertising you backwards, crab 
fashion as it were. 

It would be impossible to 
cover the material contained in 
this exhibit in a talk of hours. 
In the few moments at my dis- 
posal I would just like to get 
you to visualize your bank. Go 
across the street from it and 
stand upon the opposite curb 
and look at your bank as the 
outsider does. What do the 
people in your community say 
about your bank? What are 
they thinking about it, and here 
is a good way to find out what 
they say and think about your 
institution. 

Hold morning meetings at 
which you talk over with 
everyone in your bank your 
various problems. You will 
find that in this way you 
will find that in this way you 
will secure a great deal of in- 
formation that would not other- 
wise come to you, for the people 
in your community talk to the 
people of your organization 
more freely than they will to 
you. If successfully handled, 
this morning meeting can be 
made to help you materially 
with your internal management 
problems, as well; for if Susie 
Jones, your bookkeeper, no- 
tices that Bill Smith, your teller, 
is not making out his deposit 
tickets as clearly as he should, 
she will have little hesitancy in 
mentioning it at this family 
gathering, but she would not 
come to your desk and tell you 
about it, for that would be tat- 
tling. Enlist the full coopera- 
tion of your directors, your 
stockholders and your em- 
ployees. 

MAKE FRIENDS WITH THE 
CHILDREN 

Mr. Banker, make friends 
with the “kiddies” in your com- 
munity. You will not only 
thereby renew your own youth, 
but you will find it most enjoy- 
able work and some of the best 
advertising you can do, for 
when you make friends with the 
youngsters you make friends | 



Fifty Thousand Visitors 
Greet New Bank 

The fifty thousand visitors who thronged the new 
First National Bank during Charter Member Week 
expressed the approval of St Louis and vicinity of the 
“Greater National Bank for Greater St Louis” 

The Executive Managers, Officers and Employees appreciate the 
many expressions of good wishes, the floral tributes and thepersonal 
visits of the many friends of the First National Bank. They will 
endeavor to show their appreciation through careful and considerate 
banking service. 

Many thousands of patrons indicated their pride in being a part of 
the new bank by registering for Charter Member Certificates. In order 
to accommodate patrons who were unable to register during Charter 
Member Week, Monday, July 14 has been designated as a Supple 
mentary Registration Day and patrons may register until 6:30 p. m. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK 

IN ST. LOUIS 

Capital and Surplus $15,000,000.00 
BROADWAY and LOCUST 

Rrgutriuon for Omtrr Mrmbmhip Crrtificacn oontinun on Monday until 6.10 p. m. 



Part of a week's campaign to introduce “A Greater National Bank for 
Greater St. Louis ” 



with dad and mother, big sister 
and big brother, and all of the 
uncles and aunts and cousins, 
for you can have no better ad- 
vertising than kindly comment 
about your bank around the 
supper tables and the Sunday 
dinner tables of your com- 
munity. 

One of the women in our or- 
ganization stopped at my desk 
not long since and, talking 
about this bank advertising ex- 
hibit, told me that the recollec- 
tion she carries with her to this 
day about the bank in the little 
town in which she was bom 
and reared is one of awe. She 
is a married woman about 30 
years of age, but she recalls 
distinctly to-day that she and 
the other youngsters in her 
community were almost afraid 
even to look in at the windows 



in the bank in their town as 
they passed by; they held it in 
such reverence and awe. 

IS YOUR BANK THAT KIND OF A 
BANK? 

There are many ways to make 
friends with the youngsters — • 
none of them especially expen- 
sive. One way is to arrange for 
visits to your bank by small 
groups of the children in your 
schools. Take them in behind 
the counters, show them how 
you lock money up in your safe ; 
let them hold in their hands a 
bundle of bills or a sack of 
coin; show them how the add- 
ing machines work or the post- 
ing machine, if you have one. 
Give them an idea of what a 
bank means to a community — 
what it stands for, and impress 
upon their tender receptive 
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minds a few ideas of thrift and 
the value of saving. Continue 
this work until all of the chil- 
dren in your schools down to a 
certain grade have visited your 
bank. 

Mr. J. R. Edwards, cashier 
of the First National Bank of 
Centralia, Mo., has a fountain 
pen prize writing contest prop- 
osition that is a hummer. He 
offers as a prize a fountain pen 
in each school in his community. 
The students practice the entire 
school year upon a verse or 
paragraph which it is perhaps 
unnecessary to state has some- 
thing to say about the First Na- 
tional Bank of Centralia. 

When it comes time to award 
the prizes, Mr. Edwards takes 
with him one or two of the di- 
rectors and makes the circuit 
of the schools. A program is 
held and a big event is made 
of the affair, the parents of the 
children being invited to attend. 

Mr. Bert Hudson, formerly 
of Temple, Oklahoma, now of 
El Reno, was at my desk not 
long ago and talked about some 
of the things he does. He ex- 
plained his conference plan. He 
holds a 30-minute conference 
each week with the students in 
the high school of his town. He 
has enlisted with him in this 
work three of his directors, so 
that each one of them is on duty 
only about once each month, yet 
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a conference is held every week. 
Both the students and the men 
who conduct the conference 
look forward with pleasure to 
these meetings. They talk over 
financial affairs, or anything of 
interest that happens to come 
up. Mr. Hudson goes even a 
little farther than this. If he 
has a vacancy in his bank he 
fills it with someone from the 
graduating class. He does not 
even stop there, but tries to se- 
cure positions for all of the 
members in the high school 
class who wish them, either in 
his own town or in the county 
seat. 

VALUE OF CLUB WORK 

Club work is one of the most 
valuable means you have of 
getting in touch with the young- 
sters of your community and 
through them with their par- 
ents. By clubs I mean Corn 
Clubs, Canning Clubs, Garden 
Clubs, Poultry Clubs, and oth- 
ers, but especially the animal 
clubs— Pig Clubs, Calf Clubs 
and Sheep Clubs. By fostering 
this kind of work you not only 
make friends with the young- 
sters, but you are bringing into 
your community a better grade 
of stock. You are teaching the 
farmers of the future better 
farming methods and through 
them you are teaching dad; for 
if a youngster can take a pig 
and by care, proper feeding 
and scientific methods make him 
show a very great increase in 
weight over the other pigs of 
the same litter, cared for by 
dad, you have made dad see the 
light. 

You are also helping to retain 
the boys and girls on the farm 
by causing them to see the 
profit that can be made by 
modern methods in care of ani- 
mals. One reason for boys 
leaving the farm is the fact that 
they work hard for dad, but do 
not share in the profits of the 
farm. 

If you wish to start a club, 
the first thing you should do is 
to get in touch with the state 
club leader. He will cooperate 



with you to the fullest extent 
He will advise with you about 
the selection of animals for 
your club, the plan for it, will 
help you with the distribution, 
will furnish you with official 
bulletins or will send them di- 
rect to your club from time to 
time. 

Especially necessary is the 
official record hook. Each club 
member should have this book, 
for without it you will have the 
greatest difficulty in awarding 
your prizes. The state club 
leader will send men to talk 
with your little gatherings and 
occasionally, as he can spare 
them, men to come and go over 
your community to talk to the 
club members upon their own 
ground, pointing out to them 
errors in care of the animals, 
helping them in every way. 

If you start a club you should 
avail yourself to the fullest of 
the advertising obtained there- 
from. Our exhibit contains a 
large number of plans for clubs 
and methods of advertising that 
you will And helpful. 

PERSOXAL CO XT ACT 

There is just one more section 
of our exhibit that I wish to 
touch upon. It is, I believe, my 
favorite. I call it PERSONAL 
CONTACT and I consider it 
the most valuable form of “ad- 
vertising” a banker can do. 

On Sundays, if you care to 
do it, and on the long summer 
days when the boys and girls 
of your hank are balancing the 
cash and the curtains have been 
pulled down for the evening, 
step out into the street hitch up 
your Ford or your Packard and 
call upon the people in your 
community. Get some of the 
soil of the farmers* field on your 
hoots. You will see his view- 
point and he will see yours and 
you will arrive at a spirit of 
mutual help and cooperation 
that you could secure in no 
other way. 

If your wife is a good listen- 
er take her along. Let her 
stay at the farmhouse and get 
the viewpoint of the fanner’s 
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wife but you go right out to the 
field, to the hog lot or where 
you will find the farmer. You 
will also secure some valuable 
information in this way that 
you could get in no other way 
— information in regard to the 
manner in which the farmer is 
feeding his cattle, how he keeps 
his premises, and a great many 
other things that have a bear- 
ing upon his credit. 

When you return note this 
.information all down upon a 
card, which you can file in a 
drawer of your desk for later 
use. If you can, also note down 
much personal information 
about the farmer and his fam- 
ily; about Billy, who is off at 
the agricultural college; about 
Sue, who goes into high school 
in town next fall, etc. Then, 
when the farmer or any of his 
family comes in you can reach 
secretly into your desk, with- 
draw this card and surprise 
them with the line of informa- 
tion you have about them. You 
will find they like it. 

Now that the war is over and 
that we can see in the east the 
first faint rays of the rising 
sun, ushering in the new day of 
peace conditions, you as bank- 
ers face great opportunities. 
There is a paragraph that illus- 
trates my meaning. It goes 
something like this: 

"There's a fount about to stream. 
There's a light about to gleam. 
There’s a warmth about to glow. 
There’s a flower about to blow, 
There's a midnight darkness 
Changing into grey; 

Men of thought and men of ac- 
tion. 

Clear the way!" 

You have great responsibili- 
ties in standing for the things 
that will upbuild your commun- 
ity and that will thus help build 
your institution. In working 
out these problems and enlarg- 
ing into your proper spheres of 
growth you should use every ef- 
fective form of advertising that 
you can afford. Make people 
when they think bank think 
YOUR BANK. Make your 
bank stand for all that is good, 
make it human, friendly and 



A Depositor’s Opinion 

DEPOSITOR who closely follows our advertising 
asked us the other day why we did not tell more 
about our particular service. He said that in collecting 
drafts and notes we had saved him many days* time as 
compared with a much larger institution with which he 
formerly did business. He felt that the saving of time in 
this as well as In other forms of our service ought to be 
made known. 




ATLANTIC 

National Bank 



A modest, dignified ad displayed in pleasing typographical arrangement. The 
indirect method of quoting a depositor rather than “ blowing 
your own horn " lends force to the argument 



knowable. Your reward will be 
the supreme confidence and re- 
gard of your community. Take 



the people into your confidence 
through your advertising and 
inform them through it. 



Putting Meat in Bank Advertising Copy 

By A. G. SCLATER, 

Manager Statistical Dept., 



The other day the advertising 
manager of one of New York’s 
most progressive banks hazard- 
ed the opinion to the writer 
that of the 30,000 banks and 
trust companies advertising in 
the United States and Canada 
thirty per cent had no clear 
conception of what they were 
advertising. At the time I 
thought this a rather startling 
statement, and said so. I still 
am inclined to feel that he erred 
on the side of exaggeration. 
Yet in view of his experience 
and standing as an advertising 
man, one cannot help but re- 
spect his opinion. And further, 
after one has run through the 
pages of the advertising medi- 
ums most used by the banks, 
one is very much inclined to be- 
lieve that there is a great deal 
in what he says. After such an 
inspection it is apparent that a 
very large percentage of the 
men who write bank advertise- 
ments either do not know what 



Union Bank of 

they are advertising about; or 
they are determined not to let 
you know that they do. 

There is a monotonous same- 
ness about the majority of the 
advertisements, an apparent un- 
willingness to adopt anything 
which can be suspected of being 
the least bit new, that perhaps 
helps to indicate the origin of 
most of this ineffectual adver- 
tising. Possibly the fault lies 
not with the man who writes 
the copy, but with the “man 
higher up” who determines the 
bank’s advertising policy. 

In most cases a banker, not 
an advertising man, he possesses 
in a large degree the cardinal 
virtue of bankers, conservatism, 
and is inclined perhaps to look 
too suspiciously upon anything 
that gives promise of leaving 
the beaten path. Banks have 
advertised in the past in such 
and such a way, why should a 
change of method be made? 
Besides, the average banker still 
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looks somewhat askance at ad- 
vertising, in any form, in spite 
of the change of spirit which 
has come over the profession 
since the war showed them what 
advertising could do in promot- 
ing all forms of financial busi- 
ness. 

Advertising, they still sus- 
pect, can do little or nothing 
for a bank, yet every bank 
worthy of the name must do 
a certain amount, because most 
of the others do. This indif- 
ferent attitude is reflected more 
or less clearly in the advertis- 
ing copy which appears in the 
financial journals and newspa- 
pers, in spite of the change of 
spirit which has obviously oc- 
curred In the case of some of 
the banks. 

And this is the stranger, be- 
cause the war should have 
taught not only a few bankers, 



but every banker, both in the 
United States and Canada, the 
possibilities of advertising in 
various forms as a means of 
building bank business. Through 
Government and the banks dur- 
ing the last two years, almost 
entirely by the use of advertis- 
ing of various kinds, a hitherto 
undreamed of thrift was inject- 
ed into the lives of hundreds of 
people in all parts of the 
United States and Canada, and 
the total number of security 
holders in both countries was 
almost trebled. 

Possibly the cause of the con- 
servatism of bankers generally 
in regard to the advertising 
copy they use is to be found in 
the fact that for years banks 
have been interested in adver- 
tising to other banks, rather 
than advertising to the man in 
the street; most of the copy 



was and still is, in most cases, 
written from the banker's 
standpoint 

And this, perhaps, accounts 
for the typical bank advertise- 
ment — a statement of resources. 
To a banker figures talk; con- 
sequently be believes that they 
talk to everyone who chances 
to read his advertisement with 
equal clearness. 

But do they? I doubt it 
While no one will doubt for a 
moment that were all bank ad- 
vertising directed at bankers 
and accountants, there would be 
no need for going beyond sta- 
tistics, it is open to question 
whether the general public pos- 
sesses the banker’s ability to 
visualize the advertiser’s insti- 
tution, its condition past and 
present, from a collection of fig- 
ures. 

Mathematics are anathema to 
the man in the street, and is it 
to be expected that the man or 
woman who is glancing through 
the pages of a newspaper or 
even a financial journal will 
stop to read the columns of 
neatly arranged figures many 
banks consider good advertis- 
ing copy? Statistics, no matter 
how tastefully arranged rrom a 
typographical standpoint, have 
a forbidding appearance to 
most people and they fight shy 
of reading them. Thus, if it is 
your desire to reach the public, 
as a bank advertisement copy 
writer, why rely entirety on fig- 
ures. They may say much to 
you, but how much do they say 
to the man who reads them? 

And this is only one way in 
which many banks waste money 
by refusing to plan their ad- 
vertising and to construct their 
advertisements with the com- 
modity they have to offer and 
their prospective reader clearly 
in mind. There is reason to sus- 
pect that the greater part of 
this waste of money and energy 
that is the direct result of care- 
lessly written copy will not be 
eliminated until the men who 
write many of the advertise- 
ments have a different outlook, 
and know a little more about 



Day-light Savings in Effect 
for Eighty Years 

Not only daylight but twenty-four hours a day, for over two 
hundred thousand people have practised savings in this strong, 
safe savings bank. 

For more than half a century it was the only legal depos- 
itory for “savings” in Central New York and through its invest- 
ipents thiwif " / ^ 1 of homes in Central New York have been 
built or improved. 

So, truly, “daylight savings” is no new thing for Uticans. 

In order that those who are busy during the day earmhg 
something to save, may save conveniently, we make it a rule to 
remain open every Monday night for the accommodation of 
our 34,000 depositors. $1.00 to $3,000.00 accepted. 

Do you believe in this kind, of daylight saving? 

OPEN TO NIGHT 
6:30 TO 8 O’CLOCK 

THE SAVINGS BANK OF UTICA 

| The Bank With the Gold Don* | 



This kind of daylight saving does not depend upon Act of Congres 
70 
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Evidently one of a series of ads in which this bank features its business 
depositors. The idea is a good one, but the arrangement and copy 
might give the casual reader the Impression that it was a bakery 
rather than a bank ad 



the fundamentals of advertising 
practice. 

So far as the change of out- 
look is concerned, it must be 
remembered that after all a 
hank is a very necessary part 
of our economic structure. If 
it were not, there would not be 
many banks. Essentially the 
thing most banks have to offer, 
either other bankers or the pub- 
lic, is service of some kind. 
And this being the case, the 
banker who is persuaded of the 
value of advertising, if he is to 
make effective use of advertis- 
ing, must look at his own busi- 
ness through the eyes of the 
man or the woman who is ex- 
pected to read his advertise- 
ments. 

Tour bank may have a hun- 
dred million dollars of deposits 
and be two hundred years old, 
but if you do not point out in 
your advertisement, in whatever 
form it may appear, the way in 
which these two facts touch the 
individual interests of the read- 
er of the advertisement, what 
likelihood is there of your “get- 
ting your message across”? 
While to a banker statements 
of assets and liabilities are all 
important, to the man in the 
street what a bank can do for 
him personally is a great deal 
more. 

Consequently it would seem 
reasonable to suggest that the 
outlook of the man who forms 
a bank’s advertising policy 
should involve first of all a 
broader conception of the part 
his hank is playing and should 
play in the life of the com- 
munity in which it is located, 
and a keener realization of the 
fact that it is not only good 
business but a duty to use every 
resource of advertising science 
to place the services of his or- 
ganisation at the disposal of the 
commercial public. The more 
clearly he appreciates the needs 
of the community financially 
and commercially the more apt- 
ly and the more forcibly he will 
be able to reflect this desire to 



serve in the advertising copy he 
prints. 

If this new and broader out- 
look is attained, even partially, 
the appeal of his advertising 



and the results it will bring will 
increase inevitably. His copy 
will have “meat” in it, and ad- 
vertisements with “meat” In 
them usually “get across.” 
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The company ia headed by Guat E. Has- 
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SEATTLE BAKING CO. 
Yearly Payroll 
Ia Approximately 

$150,000.00 



NAfEMllANK 
OF COttNERCE 



The National Bank 
Of Commerce 

OF SEATTLE 



Ptaat >ed Big Fleet of Delivery Tracks of Seattle Bakiaa Co. 



Bakes 40,000 
to 50,000 Loaves 
of Bread 
Every Day 

SEATTLE BAKING COMPANY MAIN- 
TAINS LARGEST BAKERY IN THE 
NORTHWEST — TAKES 28 
TRUCKS TO DELIVER 
ITS PRODUCTS 



Producing 40,000 to 50.000 wholesome loaves 
of bread per day — and a large number of cakes, 
piea, cookies and doughnuts — the Seattle Bak- 
ing Co.. located at I9th Ave. South and Main, 
ia another one of the growing institutions that 
are adding to the wealth and importance of 
Seattle as a manufacturing and commercial 
center. 



The Famous Butter- 
Nut Boy trademark 
figure of the Seattle 
Baking Company*, 
producers of 
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FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 
IN ST. LOUIS 
Financial advertising took a 
forward stride in the Missis- 
sippi Valley last month coinci- 
dent with the launching of the 
new First National Bank in St. 
Louis, which is at present the 
biggest bank in the United 
States west of Chicago. 

History was linked with the 
formal consolidation of the St. 
Louis Union, Mechanics- Ameri- 
can National and Third Na- 
tional Banks, three old Institu- 
tions with time-honored tradi- 
tions and vast resources. The 
advertising and publicity de- 
partment grasped the oppor- 
tunity and designated the open- 
ing week as “Charter Member 
Week,” granting a handsome 
charter membership certificate 
to patrons, and the names of 
all who registered will be pre- 
served by the Missouri Histor- 
ical Society. 

Each day during the opening 
week was set aside for a certain 
class of patrons. For instance, 
Monday was “Executives* Day” 
and Tuesday “Commercial Ac- 
count Day.” “While all of our 
friends are welcome every day,” 
said one of the advertisements, 
“we suggest particularly that 
you come on the day which the 
program indicates for you. This 
will enable us to give everyone 
closer and more personal atten- 
tion.” 

More than 50,000 persons vis- 
ited the bank during the week, 
and so popular did the interest 
of the public become that Mon- 
day of the following week was 
set aside as “Supplementary 
Registration Day,” and the in- 
stitution was kept open until 
6:30 p. m. to allow a final op- 
portunity for those who wanted 
to avail themselves of the priv- 
ilege. 

Large display advertisements 
were carried in newspapers in 
16 of the largest cities in the 
Mississippi Valley. In addition 
to the paid space, the St. Louis 
newspapers alone used more 
than 10,000 lines of news and 
pictorial space to tell their 
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readers about the importance of 
the opening of the big bank 
and what it means for com- 
merce and finance in the Mid- 
dle West 

• 

HOW BANKS ARE 
ADVERTISING 
The Whitney-Central Banks 
of New Orleans were right on 
the job in welcoming the adver- 
tising men to their fair city. 
Following is the wording of an 
ad the bank published in Asso- 
ciated Advertising : 

The 

WHITNEY-CENTRAL BANKS' 
extend a welcome to all 
“Pilots of Commerce" 
who attend the Convention of the 

Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World 
September 21-25 
in New Orleans 

The Officers and Directors of the 
South’s largest bank invite you to 
make use of their banking rooms 
and facilities during your visit to 
New Orleans 

A Buffalo institution said in a 
form letter to customers: 

We feel so sure that we can 
the pride some of our customers 
are taking in the constructive in- 
crease of their bank deposits— a 
process in which, by encourage- 
ment, we have in certain in- 
stances been pleased to have 
some part. 

We feel so strongly that we can 
be of help to you that we are 
writing you this second letter. 
We assure you our support in 
every efTort you may make to 
accomplish the result. 

We shall watch your ledger 
sheet with interest — and with a 
confidence that it will tell a story 
of consistent progress and suc- 
cess. 

Charles D. Jarvis of the Sav- 
ings Bank of Utica, N. Y., 
never misses an advertising op- 
portunity. As a guest of a 
prominent flyer Mr. Jarvis 
went to Ilion for a new account 
and returning the pilot located 
the gold dome of the bank and 
dropped the deposit on the 
grass plot behind the building. 
Mr. Jarvis is a man of progress 
and believes that bank accounts 
by aeroplane may become a 
commonplace of business life. 



HOUSE ORGANS 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., 
New Orleans, is publishing a 
series of bulletins on the Agri- 



cultural and Industrial South. 
Bulletin No. 4, for instance, 
contains many important and 
useful facts about sugar. 
Citizens Bank & Trust Co., Ev- 
erett, Wash., has a new house 
organ called Safety Service. 

The Security News, published 
by the Security National Bank, 
Dallas, is in good form and ex- 
cellently gotten up. 

Among the advertising activities 
of the Liberty National Bank, 
New York, is a new series of 
bulletins, No. 1 being on The 
Wool Market. It has been care- 
fully prepared and illustrated 
with various charts of produc- 
tion, etc. 

Our Thrift Letter, by the 
American National Bank, Rich- 
mond, is a very readable pub- 
lication. 



Boob on Bank Adrertisfe sj 

Bank Window Advertising. By 

W. R. Morehouse. Illustrate* 
and describe* many display* 
which can be adopted by enter- 
prising banks to an endless va- 
riety of subjects. Price, $2.50. 
postpaid. 

Bank Deposit Bunding. By W. R. 
Morehousa Contains practical 
and proved methods of Increas- 
ing your business and holding it. 
Copiously illustrated. 250 pagea 
Price, $3.00, postpaid. 

Bank Letters* By W. R. Mora- 
house. Contains 82 actual let- 
ters reproduced by multlgraph. 
designed to meet every need of 
ordinary bank correspondence 
Price, $5.00, postpaid. 

The New Business Department. 

By T. D. MacGregor. Describe* 
how a bank can systematically 
cultivate and secure new busi- 
ness from various sources. Il- 
lustrated with forms, etc. Price* 
$1.00, delivered. 

2 tee Points for Financial Adver- 
tising. By T. D. MacGregor. 
Contains 2,000 suggestion* for 
the wording of as many bank 
ada Adapted to the use of 
commercial banks, trust oorapa- 
nlea safe deposit companies and 
savings banka 170 pages. 
Price. $1.75, postpaid. 

Pushing Your Business. By T. IX 
MacGregor. Explains the prin- 
ciples and practice of fina nc ial 
advertising, illustrating various 
methods and showing mechan- 
ical detail of writing copy. 1*0 
pagea Price, $1.5$, postpaid. 

Bank Advertising Plan*. By T. XX 
MacGregor. Describe* hundred* 
of plans, other than newspaper 
advertising, which bank* have 
successfully used in building 
business, 20$ pagea Pries 
$2.60, postpaid. 
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COMBINATION PUBLICITY 

Eight of Cleveland’s leading 
banks combined recently in a 
publicity campaign which will 
include thirteen newspaper ad- 
vertisements. 

The copy is largely civic in 
character, giving the public new 
view-points on the question of 
saving money. 

“Keep Cleveland ‘Dollars 
Turning Cleveland Wheels” is 
the title of the first advertise- 
ment, which calls attention to 
the fact that “the prosperity of 
Cleveland depends largely upon 
the turning of Cleveland wheels 
and the turning of Cleveland 
wheels depends largely upon 
Cleveland banks.” It shows 
how “the funds in Cleveland 
banks are loaned to Cleveland 
interests to develop home enter- 
prises.” 

The second advertisement, 
entitled “Where Do Your 
Savings Go?” impresses the fact 
that the hank loans part of its 
deposits to those who wish to 
build homes and buy real estate, 
and part of it to help advance 
the interests of the city’s busi- 
ness enterprises. It further 
points out the fact that “sav- 
ings account money goes into 
the salaries of the workers.” 

Number three of the series of 
advertisements is entitled, “Get 
Rich Quick— Get Wise Quick,” 
and it points the moral that “if 
those who foolishly invest in 
wild-cat schemes or place their 
money in irresponsible compa- 
nies offering high rates of in- 
terest do not get rich quick, 
they at least get wise quick.” 

This series of advertisements, 
which Is attracting wide-spread 
attention, was written by Will- 
iam Ganson Rose, vice-president 

{Continued on page 76) 



A NEW IDEA IN CO-OPER- 
ATIVE BANK BUILDING 
Fortunate, indeed, is the bank 
executive whose board of direc- 
tors can be induced to take an 
active part in the management 
of the institution and to apply 
themselves like hired men to the 
problems of its growth. Most 
iortunate is he who has not only 
his directors but each of his 
otockhoiders full organized anu 
actively at work solving the 
daily problems of the bank. 

When subscription books 
closed on the offering of the 
$3, 600, '000 capital and surplus ot 
the Great Lakes Trust Co. ot 
Chicago the other day it was 
found that shares had * been 
awarded to 1,228 individuals. 

This regiment of partners 
promptly set aside the well- 
known precedents of bank or- 
ganization by giving a dinner to 
the directors and officers of the 
bank and proceeding to take a 
hand in the formulation of tlu 
general policies of the new in- 
stitution. 

They organized themselves 
into forty-six committees, each 
representing a particular busi- 
ness or profession. Some of 
these committees have a mem- 
bership of but three or four, and 
others are made up of a score 
or more, some stockholders 
being members of two or more 
committees. Each of its com- 
mittees will meet once a month 
to make recommendations to 
the officers of the bank, as to 
how it can serve that particular 
clientele better and at greater 
profit. 

The Idea grew out of the di- 
visional organization of the 
Chicago Association of Com- 
merce. The president of the as- 
sociation is Harry H. Merrick, 
also president of the new Great 
Lakes Trust Co. The scheme is 



already bringing results beyond 
the hopes of its sponsors. Many 
of the committees have already 
held their meetings and others 
will meet within the month. 
Rivalry has sprung up among 
the groups as to which can 
bring in the largest number of 
new clients, make the most 
valuable suggestions to the man- 
agement and in other ways 
prove itself most efficacious of 
the stockholder teams. 

Among the suggestions made 
by one of the committees was 
that a careful record be kept 
of the work of each group in 
producing new business and 
cooperating with the manage- 
ment, and that competition for 
a year result in the giving of 
prizes to the winners and the 
payment of penalties by the 
losers. The immediate problem 
before the bank is how far this 
spirit of competition can be al- 
lowed to develop in the best 
interests of the bank. Insofar 
as is known, the experiment is 
entirely new in Chicago. Bank- 
ers are watching it with more 
than casual interest: 

* 

The West Virginia War Sav- 
ings Committee is putting out 
some good W.S.S. copy. Here 
is a timely advertisement being 
used by some of the banks: 

EVERY PERSON WANTS BET- 
TER WAGES 

It’s the Incentive that drives us 
to better things. 

Everybody wants to earn more in 
order to buy more. 

NEARLY EVERYBODY CAN 
BUY MORE WITH HIS PRESENT 
EARNINGS. 

THE ANSWER IS INTELLI- 
GENT SAVING AND WISE BUY- 
ING. 

The thrifty live cheaper and 
better than those who spend reck- 
lessly, but with their savings they 
make wise investments. These in- 
vestments net them a return in 
interest. The next year they have 
their salary and this additional in- 
come to spend. 
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Owing to the prolonged strike 
of the printers in New York 
which has caused the temporary 
suspension of many leading 
publications, this Department 
has necessarily been reduced 
in size, and the report of the 
F. A. A. Convention in New 
Orleans has been postponed 
until our next issue. 



ly HEN you get a good 
" * advertising man or 
agent, one in whom you have 
the utmost confidence, give 
him a free hand. Some good 
men have failed to produce 
results because they have had 
to satisfy an entire board pi 
directors, plus many officers. 
Too many bosses spoil the 
advertising. 

Our public men are con- 
stantly giving texts for bank 
advertising. President Wil- 
son said, ‘‘Increased produc- 
tion is the great need of our 
country today" ; Governor 
Harding of the Federal Re- 
serve Board said ‘‘Work and 
Save" is the great remedy 
for the H. C. L. ; Vice-presi- 
dent Marshall says we are 
all inclined to be lazy, and 
ing man need never be at a 
so it goes ; the bank advertis- 
loss for good timely topics to 
give current interest to his 
advertising copy. 

$ 

The amount of national ad- 
vertising carried by a news- 
94 



paper is a reliable index of 
its value as a result producer 
for advertisers, because in 
choosing advertising media 
the big national advertisers 
are influenced entirely by the 
relative "pulling power" of 
the publications used. You 
can safely spend a good 
share of your newspaper ad- 
vertising appropriation in 
your local newspaper which 
carries the most national ad- 
vertising, that is, the most 
advertisements of nationally 
distributed products. 

$ 

We believe that the average 
small town banker knows 
more about the principles of 
successful advertising than 
the average small town mer- 
chant. Perhaps it is because 
more is written on the sub- 
ject for the benefit of the 
banker. In any event per- 
haps the banker can, to the 
advantage of all concerned, 
cooperate with his merchant- 
depositors in improving their 
advertising methods. Just 
another way in which the 
banker can help himself by 
helping others. 

@ 

One of the largest and most 
successful agencies sends 
forth this message: "Care- 

less advertising breeds care- 
less organization methods. 
Humdrum advertising breeds 
humdrum methods. Pinched 
advertising breeds pinched 
methods. Thorough adver- 
tising breeds thorough meth- 
ods. Big advertising breeds 



big methods." The trouble 
with many bank advertising 
campaigns is that they are 
launched on too picayune a 
scale to really amount to 
anything. If you go into ad- 
vertising, go in for the long 
pull. Stick it out and results 
are certain if your plan and 
copy are right and your or- 
ganization is prepared to 
back up the claims and make 
good on the promises of the 
advertising. 

Every once in a while banks 
and banking service get a 
free advertisement, that is, 
an editorial boost that seems 
to spring from a genuine ap- 
preciation of what the bank 
does for the business man. 
For instance, a little publica- 
tion called "The Popular 
Storekeeper," said to its 
readers recently: 

"Some men are afraid of 
their bankers. They do not 
seem to understand that the 
bank is their willing, active 
partner, and that the more 
frankly they take the bank 
into their confidence, the 
more help the bank will feel 
inclined to give. 

"When you buy for cash, 
you can get a better price 
than if you buy on thirty, 
sixty or ninety days' time. 
You know that this is true, 
but did you ever stop to fig- 
ure it out in dollars and 
cents? If you can get a 
discount of one per cent for 
paying cash, or thirty days 
net, you are paying twelve 
1 per cent, a year for the 
credit privilege. If the cash 
discount is two per cent., yon 
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Keep Cleveland 
Dollars Turning 
Cleveland Wheels 



S HE PROSPERITY of 
Cleveland depends 
largely upon the turning 
of Cleveland wheels. The 
turning of Cleveland wheels 
depends largely upon Cleveland 
banks. 

The funds in Cleveland banks depend 
upon you and your neighbors — upon all 
Clevelanders who place their dollar* in strong 
banks which loan them to Cleveland interests 
to develop home enterprises. 

The banks receive interest for the money 
they lend to turn Cleveland wheels, and they 
pay you 4 % compound interest for your part 
in the transaction. 

80 keep your dollars earning interest and 
turning wheels at the same time through a 
savings account in one of the banks named below 



Keep yanr doBan tuning Cierttand wkedi 
wtit ear nin g hum* ho a Ctmiand Bank 



The CMans Savings and Trust Co. 
The Cleveland Trust Co. 

The First Trust and Savings Co. 

The Gerfiald Savings Bank 

The Guardian Savings and Trust Co. 

The Society for Savings 

The Superior Savings and Trust Co. 

The United Banking and Saving Co. 



Bu tm d of • Borim of TTUrUm ddooritoommtt 



Where Do Your 
Savings Go? 

[TT1ID YOU ever stop to 
I U think what becomes of 

I I the money you deposit 

in your savings account? 

The bank loans part of it to those who 
wish to build homes and buy real estate; it 
nukes other loans to help advance Cleveland 
enterprises. 

Thus your savings in a strong bank benefit 
Cleveland's great iron and seed industry, the 
foundries, the machine shops, the clothing 
factories, the printing plants, the bakeries, the 
lumber yards, the companies that make automo- 
biles and paints and hardware and stoves and the 
hundreds of other things for which our home 
city is famous. 

Savings account money goes into the 
salaries of the workers of Cleveland. 

And yet the sound bank keeps enough on 
hand so that you may draw money when you 
want it. 



In w or ki n g for CUreiand your money it abo 
working for yon, earning 4% compound inOm* 



The Cleveland Trust Co. 

The First Trust and Savings Co. 

The Garfield Savings Bank 

The Gu a rd ia n Savings and Trust Co. 

The Society for Savings 

The Superior Savings and Trust Co 

The United Banking and Savings Co 

The CMmb s Savings and Trust Co 



Eight of the leading banks of Cleveland have combined on a series of newspaper advertisements for the civic better- 
ment of the City. There are thirteen of the advertisements in ail, and two of them are here presented 



are paying twenty-four per 
cent, a year for credit privi- 
lege. 

“Even though you owe 
bank money, if you will ex- 
plain your condition care- 
fully and thoroughly, show- 
ing how much you can save 
by discounting your bills, the 
chances are you can get the 
additional help. It will pay 
the bank to loan you more 
money, if it is to make your 
business more profitable ; 
and your explanation is often 
all that is necessary." 



Combination Publicity 

(Continued from page 73) 

of the Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation and nationally known 
bank advertising expert 
The advertisements will run 
for three months and to each is 
signed the names of the Citizens 
Savings and Trust Co., the 
Cleveland Trust Co., the First 
Trust and Savings Co., the Gar- 
field Savings Bank, the Guard- 
ian Savings and Trust Co., the 
Society for Savings, the Su- 
perior Savings and Trust Co., 
and the United Banking and i 
Savings Co. 



HOW BANKS ARE 
ADVERTISING 
While Shantung is in the pub- 
lic eye, here is an interesting 
testimonial from a Chicago sav- 
ings banker: “Chinese accounts 
in our Savings Department are 
very desirable. Their average 
per account is far in excess of 
the average balance of all ac- 
counts. They give us no trouble 
of any nature and we have yet 
to have our first court proceed- 
ings in which a Chinese account 
is involved.” 

The commercial letter put out 
monthly by some banks is a 
helpful piece of business litera- 
ture and good advertising. Con- 
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cerning its letter the Old Na- 
tional Bank, Spokane, says: 

Thn statistical compilations of 
several hundred authorities are 
brought together, compared, and 
reconciled, producing an unbiased 
and reasonably accurate statement 
of actual national business condi- 
tions. It is hardly necessary to 
state that the Bank cannot guar- 
antee the absolute correctness of 
the figures or deductlona We do 
not attempt to report local condi- 
tions. as -they are well known to 
most of our customers. It will, 
however, be our pleasure to coun- 
sel with you on specific local mat- 
ters at any time. 

New savings accounts are being 
attracted to the Diamond Na- 
tional Bank, Pittsburgh, by the 
plan of accepting Liberty Bonds 
on savings accounts at full face 
value with accrued interest, sub- 
ject to withdrawal any itme 
after one year and earning 4 per 
cent, interest. This is not only 
a stimulant to thrift, but serves 
as an inducement for owners to 
hold their bonds instead of sac- 
rificing them for cash. It also 
relieves bondholders of the 
hazard of loss by fire or theft. 

“Have You Thought or It?” is 
a good Trust Department book- 
let put out by the Puget Sound 
Bank and Trust Co., Tacoma. 

Another good one on the same 
subject is “The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Will,” by the Trust De- 
partment of the National Bank 
of Commerce in St. Louis. It is 
designed to be helpful in making 
a careful, comprehensive will, 
avoiding contingencies and con- 
taining all necessary safeguards. 

“Gold Bricks” is the title of a 
booklet put out by The Dollar 
Savings and Trust Co., and the 
First National Bank of Youngs- 
town, O. It is a strong argu- 
ment against the promoter who 
is trying to separate the gullible 
from their savings. The banks 
state their purpose in issuing the 
booklet as threefold: First, tc 

give warning against the hasty 
purchase of “out-of-town” and 
unproven securities; second, to 
call attention to that particular, 
well-known and common human 
characteristic, which in financial 
matters is the modern individ- 




Featuring the woman banker for 
the Women'* Department 



ual’s “heel of Achilles,” and 
third, to invite customers and 
others, who are solicited to buy 
new stocks, to ask us to obtain 
information for them as to the 
accuracy of the representations 
made to them about such stocks. 

The Mercantile Trust Co., St. 
Louis, took a double-page 
spread in the rotogravure sec- 
tion of a Sunday paper recently 
in order to present graphically 
some of the building projects 
which have been financed 



through the trust company, la 
this manner it was possible to 
illustrate some forty structures 
erected by means of loans made 
and sold by this banking com- 
pany. 

a 

HOUSE ORGANS 
A new bank house organ of a 
different type is Fort Dearborn 
Magazine, published by the Fort 
Dearborn Banks, Chicago. VoL 
I, No. 1, the issue for July, is a 
real magazine with a colored de- 
sign by a well-known Chicago 
artist The illustrations are ex- 
cellent, the articles are interest- 
ing and well written and it is al- 
together a creditable publica- 
tion, which should attract atten- 
tion and bring new business to 
the Fort Dearborn Banks. 



Boob on Bank Adrertisag j 

Bank Window Advertising. By 
W. R. Morehouse. Illustrate* 
and describes many displays 
which can be adopted by enter- 
prising banks to an endless va- 
riety of subjects. Price. ItM. 
postpaid. 

Bank Deposit Building. By W. R. 
Morehouse. Contains practical 
and proved methods of Increas- 
ing your business and holding It 
Copiously illustrated. 160 pages 
Price, $2.00, postpaid. 

Bank Letters. By W. R. More- 
house. Contains SS actual let- 
ters reproduced by multigraph, 
designed to meet every need of 
ordinary bank correspondence. 1 
Price, $6.00, postpaid. 

The New 'Business Department.' 
By T. D. MacGregor. Describes 
how a bank can systematically 
cultivate and secure new busi- 
ness from various sources. Il- 
lustrated with forms, etc. Price 
$1.00, delivered. 

2N$ Point* fer Financial Adver- 
tising. By T. D. MacGregor. 
Contains S.000 suggestions for 
tbs wording of as many bank 
ads. Adapted to the uae of 
commercial banks, trust compa- 
nies, safe deposit companies and 
savings banka 170 pages 

- Price, $1.76, postpaid. 

Pushing Tour Business. By T. IX 
MacGregor. Explains the prin- 
ciples and practice of financial 
advertising, illustrating various 
msthods and showing mechan- 
ical detail of writing copy. 20$ 
pagea Price. $1.60, postpaid. 

Bank Advertising Plana By T. 1 
MacGregor. Describes hundret 
of plans, other than newspaper 
advertising, which banks have 
successfully used In but Idiot 
buslneaa 200 pagsa Pries. 
$2.60, postpaid. 
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0EGi FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 

- 

u- 

A Most Successful Convention at New 
^ Orleans — Addresses Full of Enthus- 

£ iasm for the Cause 



^ THE growth and progress of 
d financial advertising in this 
* country was clearly demon- 
-e strated at the big meeting 
of the Financial Advertisers 
i> t Association at New Orleans 
j .. September 21-25. This de- 
partment has become one of 
J the most important sections 
of the Associated Advertis- 
ii, ing Clubs of the World and 
wider interest is being shown 
vtk, in its work each year. 

A program rich in prac- 
11 tical subjects was prepared 
.*!, and the three days session 
n was replete with good things 
for those who attended. 

■ R. S. Hecht, president of 
y the Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Co., sounded the keynote of 
Wi the Convention in his ad- 
dress of welcome. “When 
- t Mr. Ring and Mr. Cooke and 
"7 Mr. Holderness and the 
r others got together and or- 
™ ganized this Association,” he 
said, “those of us who are 
r* really interested in the 
growth of our institutions 
7; very quickly realized that 
1 here was an organization 
which meant business, and 
one which if guided properly, 
7 would bring financial adver- 
1 tising out of the slough of 
1 despond in which it had been 

* floundering for years up on 
1 to the high ground of intel- 

* ligent, constructive, con- 
sistent and persistent en- 

' deavor and accomplishment. 

£ “You are here today to 

* participate in, and enjoy 
1 these sessions because you 
[ toe believe in the purpose of 

this organization, and be- 
r cause you too have a vision, 
t and are crystallizing that 
vision into results, the same 
as did those pioneers in the 
early days of the Associa- 
tion.” 

He described the so-called 



bank advertising of twenty, 
fifteen and even ten years 
ago, with a few brilliant ex- 
ceptions, as so inane as to be 
positively pitiful. Contin- 
uing, he said: 

I have heard it described as 
“tombstone” advertising, and cer- 
tainly no more appropriate adjec- 
tive could be used, for it produced 
just about the same result as do 
the inscriptions that you will read 
in the average well-organized and 
well-conducted cemetery. 

With the birth of the Financial 
Advertisers Association there was 
sounded the death knell of the 
“Steenth - National -Bank-Capital- 
and-Surplus - $50,000-Transacts-a 
General-Banking-Business' ’ style of 
bank advertising and there was 
ushered in the modern twentieth 
century style now employed by 
practically all live banking and 
investment institutions. 

With the birth of our Associa- 
tion, there was born also a bigger, 
modern, more human conception of 
the duty which the banking institu- 
tion owes to the community. Per- 
haps this fact is best exemplified 
by the wonderful manner in which 
the members of our Association, 
not as members, but as individual 
patriotic American citizens, set 
aside everything of a personal and 
private nature in order to give of 
their knowledge and of their exper- 
ience and of their ability in helping 
Uncle Sam and his Allies ever- 
lastingly to crush the greatest foe 
of righteous, and fair, and square 
publicity which the world has ever 
known. 

Not all of our people, unfor- 
tunately were prepared when War 
came upon us, but when there 
came the great big job of raising 
billions of dollars in order to suc- 
cessfully wage our War against 
mediaeval arrogance, the members 
of the Association were prepared, 
and to you and your associates in 
the Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion, in no small degree, belongs 
credit for the remarkable success 
of our Governmental financing. 

But our work is only just begun. 
The people of our country, inspired 
by just patriotism and encouraged 
by intelligent publicity, learned 
during the past few years what it 
means to sacrifice and save. Our 
big purpose from now on, must be 
to still further popularize construc- 
tive and continuous thrift, and to 
convert into a permanent habit 
that temporary practice developed 
during war time. 



Ours is a worth-while organiza- 
tion. We are banded together for 
mutual improvement, for com- 
munity betterment, and for national 
progress, and so I say now, as I did 
a few minutes ago, it is with 
peculiar pleasure and pride that as 
a Charter member of this Associa- 
tion, as a New Orleans banker try- 
ing to help in the accomplishment 
of your purpose, as a citizen of the 
Crescent City, which has the 
privilege of entertaining you dur- 
ing the days of this great conven- 
tion, and on behalf of my brother 
bankers. I welcome you to New 
Orleans — the City of new oppor- 
tunity — the gate-way to Latin- 
America — with all my heart. 

Address of the President 



President W. R. Morehouse 
m his address referred to the 
awakening of interest in bank 
advertising among financial 
institutions through the 
many war activities. In 
his opinion the great world 
war did more to bring fi- 
nancial advertising to the 
favorable attention of our 
bankers than what financial 
advertisers were able to do 
in all the years prior to the 
great struggle. The war al- 
most entirely swept away 
that old mistaken notion that 
it is undignified for banks to 
advertise. In a few months 
it advanced financial ad- 
vertising fully ten years. 



Many banks which looked with 
indifference on advertising prior to 
the war used it extensively in the 
sale of war bonds and stamps. 
Posters and banners, which under 
no ordinary circumstances would 
have been permitted to adorn the 
walls of these banks, were used in 
superabundance. By using these 
various mediums to sell war secur- 
ities. hundreds of banks have been 
soundly converted to the value of 
advertising. The war gave them 
a splendid opportunity to put ad- 
vertising to the severest test pos- 
sible, which they did with gratify- 
ing results. This has made it 
easy for our bankers to reach the 
conclusion that it is not only 
dignified for them to advertise, but 
that it can be made very profitable 
as well. 

Just recently one of our oldest 
and largest institutions announced 
an extensive business-building cam- 
paign. Not to my knowledge had 
this great bank ever expressed it- 
self as favorable to advertising, 
even in a small way. Another case 
which will serve to illustrate how 
banks are favoring the use of ad- 
vertising came to my attention only 
recently. The cashier of an out- 
of-town bank called to see me, if 
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possible to secure some assistance 
in getting his bank back into the 
lead from which it had been dis- 
placed by neighboring institutions. 
He told me that the president of 
his bank had for nearly thirty years 
opposed the use of advertising on 
the grounds that it would be un- 
becoming for his bank to advertise 
for new business. It was while 
this bank president was disregard- 
ing advertising that three other 
banks had been organised in the 
same locality. They were con- 
sistent advertisers and soon dis- 
placed this old bank in point of de- 
posits, pushing it down into fourth 
place. 

If you will but scan the field you 
will find that there are hundreds of 
banks which up until the war 
maintained a “watchful waiting*' 
attitude, indifferent to the value of 
advertising, that are now rapidly 
coming out in favor of its use as 
a business-builder. Note the hun- 
dreds of banks that are today ad- 
vertising their bond departments 
which prior to the war were sel- 
dom, if ever, seen in the daily 
newspapers. It won't be long be- 
fore these same banks will be ad- 
vertising other departments, and 
in time they will become full- 
fledged advertisers. 

If I read the signs of the times 
correctly, financial advertising is 
rapidly coming into its own as the 
greatest medium in determining the 
future growth of our financial 
institutions. Today it has the 
right of way as at no time in his- 
tory. It is on the main line — suc- 
cess is certain for financial ad- 
vertising. 

Woman and the Bank 

Mrs. Eleanor Germo the 
enterprising advertising man- 
ager of the Lcs Angeles 
Trust and Savings Bank, 
spoke of the place women 
were taking in the business 
and profession of advertising. 
Her subject was “Adam and 
Eve in the Garden of Adver- 
tising” and among other 
things she said: 

Needless to say, Eve wouldn't be 
working by Adam’s side in the 
Garden of Advertising today unless 
Adam himself were perfectly will- 
ing that she should. But adver- 
tising men — the ones who make ad- 
vertising history — are broad mind- 
ed, generous men. Without desir- 
ing to compliment even so splendid 
a representation as the FAA con- 
tains, I do want to say that you 
men in the advertising field are 
partly responsible for the fact that 
Woman has won success here with- 
out first having to break down the 
strong barriers of sex prejudice 
which she has encountered in other 
professions. 

In spite of the great progress 
that has been made, however, bank 
advertising today is not 100 per 
cent productive because it is not 
yet 100 per cent human. Yet to- 
day, more than ever before, there 
surely is the strongest reason for 
injecting humanness into every 
piece of copy that we write. The 
world is being humanized. The 
peoples of the world, drawn to- 



gether by their common tragedies 
of war, are beginning to understand 
each other bettor. True, his 
greater understanding has not yet 
produced harmony. We are still 
in the transition period. But how- 
ever keen our international com- 
mercial competition, however ser- 
ious the problems which threaten 
our national lives, it nevertheless 
is true that we know more about 
each oth?r, and this better under- 
standing will eventually bring 
greater harmony and happiness to 
the peoples of the world. 

Likewise, the more people know 
about the human side of a bank, 
the greater will be the harvest of 
business benefits to that bank. Suc- 
cessful merchandising .today is built 
upon the personality of the estab- 
lishment. The more human a 
store is, the more successful it is, 
provided good merchandising prin- 
ciples are behind the business. 

Since banking is merely financial 
merchandising, is there any reason 
why a bank shouldn’t be just as 
human as a dry goods store? Why 
shouldn’t financial copy reflect 
the humanness of the people be- 
hind the institution ? Isn’t it time 
for us to break away altogether 
from the moth-eaten traditions of 
so-called bank “dignity” and for 
that much abused word, substitute, 
through our advertising, the 
stronger more meaningful one of 
“humanness” ? 



Don’t be afraid to let people 
know that your bank is a living, 
breathing personality, with sympa- 
thies and activities that are adding 
vitally to the welfare of your com- 
munity. Don’t be afraid to show 
the humanness of the men behind 
your institution. To inspire the 
ordinary person with a conviction 
that your bank has a service to 
offer which will contribute to his 
personal well-being, you must 
show him that behind your marble 
pillars stands a human organiza- 
tion. whose business it is to help 
him to a more successful, a broader 
and a happier life. 

Since actual experience is re- 
sponsible for my theories on human 
bank advertising. I hope you will 
pardon me for speaking of what 
such adverising has done for our 
bank. Briefly, on January 1, 1910, 
when the merger of the Los Ange- 
les Trust Company and the Metro- 
politan Trust Company was ef- 
fected, our deposits amounted, in 
round figures, to $6,500,000. On 
August 15. 1919, they totaled 

$36,518,960.63. This was accom- 
plished in a city where competi- 
tion among savings banks is keener 
than almost anything in the coun- 
try. 

In humanizing bank advertising, 
one of the most helpful elements is 
the series idea. Such advertising 
produces continuity of interest that 
cannot be developed through copy 
without a binding tie. We have 
just concluded a timely series of 
advertisements under the caption 
“ Progress -o-grams by Los Angeles 
City Executives”. Publication of this 
series was begun immediately after 
our new set of city officials took 
office, and for the presentation of 



our message we chose the mayor, 
president of the city council, chief 
of the fire department, chief of 
police and heads of four of the 
principal commissions. 

But to go back to Adam and Eve. 
In this work of humanizing bank 



advertising Eve surely can play 
her part with Adam. In the up- 
building of the world she has the 
stellar role. She rocks the cradle 
of infancy, she creates the ideals 
of youth, she imspired the successes 
of manhood. All of these exper- 
iences give to Woman an intimate 
knowledge of human nature. The 
ability to apply that knowledge 
practically is one reason why to- 
day Eve is appearing more and 
more often by Adam’s side in the 
advertising field. And as Man 
and Woman were put out of the 
garden together, so they will re- 
turn hand in hand. 

“Human Interest" 

“The Human Nature Ele- 
ment” was the subject of 
F. D. Conner’s interesting 
talk. Mr. Conner is manager 
of the publicity department 
of the Illinois Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago. He 
strongly advocated “newsy” 
bank copy. There is, he 
thought, enough happening 
every day in each institution. 
The newspapers are publish- 
ing live subjects out of which 
“human interest” advertise- 
ments can be written. The 
experience of others are 
great guide posts, showing 
what is right or what is 
wrong. The fact of being 
the oldest or the largest insti- 
tution in the city, county or 
State is no longer an argu- 
ment for patronizing the 
bank. 

I remember some time ago an 
olu farmer was killed in a railroad 
accident Among other thingB, the 
papers stated that he had made a 
will many years ago and after a 
diligent search it was found. How- 
ever, many things had happened in 
the meantime, which complicated 
matters greatly. 

I got an inspiration from that 
story to run an advertisement in 
behalf of our trust department The 
headline was “He Made a Will — 
But” and went on and related the 
circumstances about the will that 
was hidden away and was not up- 
to-date. A few days afterwards 
an old gentleman came into the 
trust department with this ad- 
vertisement in his hand. He said 
“This strikes me very forcibly; I 
am guilty”. The result was that his 
will was re-written and our insti- 
tution was named as executor of 
the estate which involved about 
$500,000. 

Mr. Conner also gave his 
hearers some very valuable 
pointers upon the manner in 
which his company encour- 
ages close cooperation of 
everybody — all, from the pre- 
sident to the porter, working 
together toward the building 
of business. On this subject, 
he said: 
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One of my great hobbies is "put 
your house in order". Why spend 
money advertising satisfactory ser- 
vice, congenial officers, accommoda- 
ting employes, when you are not 
prepared to deliver the goods ? 
Therefore, it is more essential that 
"first things should come first." If 
the advertising manager does not 
have the cooperation of the entire 
staff — president to porter — his job 
is doubly hard. 

Some officials believe in ruling 
by the "big stick method". True, 
results can be had that way, but is 
it the right kind? The pick-handle 
on the back of a mule will get ac- 
tion — with both hind feet The 
wielder of the club is usually mad; 
likewise the four-legged animal 
shows the same attributes. 

A word of appreciation spoken 
when and where necessary is ap- 
preciated. and whole-hearted co- 
operation is forthcoming. To il- 
lustrate: One of our savings book- 
keepers succeeded in securing a very 
good savings account The matter 
was brought to the attenion of our 
president, who, being one of those 
kind-hearted and real human in- 
dividuals. invited the young man 
to his desk and taking him by the 
hand thanked him for the per- 
sonal efforts which he was showing 
in behalf of the institution. This 
same young man returned to his 
desk feeling highly complimented 
by his visit to the president’s of- 
fice, and said "that was worth more 
to me than money". Furthermore, 
he took occasion to speak of this 
happy occurrence to his associates. 
I mention this little incident be- 
cause the transaction was indulged 
in as an experiment and it worked 
beautifully. 

A daily publication, for inside 
circulation, is a very helpful me- 
dium. Through the "Ilnoitrust 
Clearings" we are able to keep the 
entire force posted on all matters 
of general interest — when an of- 
ficer is out of town, all personals 
relating to vacations, sickness, as 
well as the publishing of general 
propaganda. 

Another very beneficial thing is 
a buying committee or a "company 
store". Through such an arrange- 
ment dollars can be saved to the 
employe, especially during the pre- 
sent H. C. L. Through our store 
we are able to supply our employes 
with almost anything required at a 
very large saving. 

The Trust Department in the 
National Bank 

In the opinion of Virgil M. 
Harris, trust officer of the 
National Bank of Commerce, 
St. Louis, there is no depart- 
ment of financial advertising 
which requires so much care 
as that of advertising the 
trust department of a na- 
tional bank. Mr. Harris con- 
siders the most profitable 
business of a trust depart- 
ment as that pertaining to 
wills and trusts — that all 
other business was likely to 
be on the red-ink side of the 
ledger. 

Prudent advertising, de- 
signed to get the kind of 



business such a department 
needs, followed up through 
the right kind of personal 
contact, will build such busi- 
ness for a bank, though he 
believed that five years was a 
reasonable time to put a trust 
department of a national 
bank on a paying basis. 

He urged that lawyers 
were the best trained men to 
head such departments, and 
that the greatest caution 
must be exercised to see that 
the business accepted is of a 
profitable character — that 
such a department should 
operate upon the idea that 
one bad lobster is likely to 
spoil a carload. 

Of the entry of national 
banks into this new field of 
service he said: 

It is well at this early date for 
bank officials to realize the marked 
difference between the time-honored 
usages of commercial banking and 
the principles which obtain in the 
operation of a trust department. 
Commercial banking, in an abstract 
sense, is largely a question of 
arithmetic. Safe banking depends 
upon loans amply secured ; the in- 
terest takes care of itself ; on the 
other hand, the assumption of 
fiduciary relations means the un- 
dertaking of grave responsibilities 
which are entirely new to national 
banks, and which can be success- 
fully discharged only by experts 
and trained officials who have a 
thorough knowledge of the intri- 
cacies incident to all fiduciary mat- 
ters. Nothing short of technical 
knowledge, coupled with years of 
training, will serve to avoid the 
pitfalls which beset those who un- 
dertake the administration of trusts 
and kindred matters. At a recent 
meeting of trust officers, the pre- 
sident of one of the leading trust 
companies of the United States said 
that not more than 2 per cent of 
commercial banking gave cause for 
solicitude, but that he had found 
that 75 per cent of the business 
which naturally falls into a trust 
department is fraught with compli- 
cations and perplexities, and sub- 
ject at all times to litigation ; and 
I am free to say that after twenty 
years of experience, I heartily con- 
cur in his statement. 

Let no national bank assume that 
the addition of the new line of 
work is a sinecure, for it requires 
more than a permit from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to accomplish 
the desired results. It will be 
found that competition is keen, and 
rivalry will be encountered. 

Whether or not national banks 
in towns and in the smaller cities 
will be enabled successfully to avail 
themselves of the benefits of the 
new law is an untried problem, and 
one which only experience will de- 
monstrate. Some trust companies 
have flourished under these condi- 
tions, but the great wealth ac- 
quired has chiefly come to those in- 
stitutions which are located in 
metropolitan centers. My own 
opinion is that a national bank 
situated in a county seat or in a 



city having a population of 10,000 
inhabitants may accept the cer- 
tificate from the Federal Reserve 
Board with reasonable assurance of 
success. 

The advertising necessary 
and incident to a trust de- 
partment should always be of 
a dignified nature. On this 
subject Mr. Harris said: 

The business of the trust depart- 
ment itself is of a serious and 
dignified nature. Pamphlets and 
brochures, if well conceived and if 
penned by hands trained in the 
work, have their advantages, when 
properly distributed. Newspaper 
advertisements which point out the 
capial and surplus of the Bank and 
pointedly suggest the advantages of- 
fered by it serve to keep the name 
of the Bank before the world ; but, 
for the most part, the paying bus- 
iness of a trust department, that 
part of it which brings the best 
returns, comes from the personal 
touch, by reason of acquaintance- 
ship and of family connections. A 
man puts into his will his well-re- 
flected intentions. The execution 
of the will is probably the most 
serious act of his life, and he no 
more selects from the pamphlet or 
the newspaper his executor than he 
does therefrom get his religion. 
It is said that 91 per cent of all 
American business is conducted 
through the mails. Letter-writing 
is useful and has become a finished 
art Unusual expressions in let- 
ters or in advertising, so far as 
the trust department is concerned, 
should be avoided, but appropriate 
advertising through intelligent 
channels will accomplish great pur- 
poses and break down apparently 
impassable barriers. 

Standardizing an Advertising 
Campaign 

A plea to banks to use a 
part of their advertising 
space to teach good citizen- 
ship and patriotism, was one 
interesting feature of the ad- 
dress of F. W. Gehle, adver- 
tising manager of the Me- 
chanics & Metals National 
Bank, New York City. 

He spoke of the necessity 
for standardizing the adver- 
tising program of a bank— 
the necessity for continuity 
of action and a real program. 
In part he said: 

To define just what is meant by 
standardizing an advertising pro- 
gram, I will say that we mean, in 
effect, the setting of a definite ideal 
before us, the planning of our cam- 
paigns in accordance with that 
ideal and the living up to our plans. 
To standardize an advertising pro- 
gram, we must determine upon a 
definite system of seeking business 
for our institutions and a definite 
going about our tasks. When we 
invest in advertising we expect to 
receive a certain per cent of new 
business as return on our invest- 
ment. Just what per cent that 
will be depends upon the manner in 
which we invest. ! 
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In a word, then, we want to 
standardize the idea of advertising, 
and the ideal as well. 

Time has changed this. The con- 
servative banker no longer fails to 
advertise and follow new business 
leads. The trend has been in- 
contestably away from old stand- 
ards, to new ones. There are 
banks, and trust companies that 
now spend more money in gaining 
publicity and new business than 
they distributed, ten years ago, in 
the form of dividends. Their num- 
ber is increasing daily. 

We must preach— all the time, 
every day and every hour, in the 
literature we put outr— common, 
hard-headed, loyal American sense. 
The steps that led. our nation mto 
the war were plainly defined , the 
steps that will lead us out into the 
broad daylight of proeperity and 
world leadership have still to be 
positively defined. That is where, 
gentlemen, you who we giving ex- 
pression to the nation s banking 
thought can utilixe your ponton 
directly to the immeasurable bene- 
fit of the United States. And if you 
do this, do you not see what it will 
mean to your institution? 

Of course, I do not say that 
every bank and trust company in 
the United States shall replace f its 
copy which tells of its service with 
copy that cries aloud against Bol- 
shevism. I. W. W. ism, socialism. ' the 
throttling of industry, the eievation 
cf the masses and the rending 
asunder of capital. But I do say 
that every bank and trust com- 
pany. in its advertising campaign 
can do its share to guide the people 
in the way of right thinking, and I 
am willing to stake my reputation 
on this statement; if such * 
of service as I have outlined is 
rightly conducted— and what form 
of service is higher than to flfuide 
men and women in the way of right 
thinking?— it will give your insti- 
tution a prestige in the community 
that will draw business to it as 
surely as vapor is drawn toward 
the sun. 



(Mr. Gehle’s address was 
printed in the Bankers Maga- 
zine for October.) 

Backing up Newspaper 
Advertising 

W. A. Schulte, advertising 
manager of the Cleveland 
Trust Co., told of the effec- 
tive use that he had made of a 
small space in front of his 
bank building, where he uses 
poster boards. “If you do 
not have such a front yard 
at your bank, you cannot 
make one,” he said, “but if 
you do not now have windows 
for displays,* you can make 
them, and they will pay.” 

Mr. Schulte believes strong- 
ly in window displays and 
considers that they can be 
made the “dessert” while 
newspaper space and printed 
matter mailed directly to the 
prospective customer are the 
bread and butter, of bank ad- 
vertising. 



He showed that bank ad- 
vertising in the newspapers 
should be backed by other 
methods to make it pay best. 
He asked why bank advertis- 
ing is for the most part dry 
an|d uninteresting, and de- 
clared that the problems of 
bank advertising were the 
the same as in other adver- 
tising. The advertisements 
of a bank must “sell” the 
service which the bank has 
to offer, just as a progressive 
merchant must sell his goods 
through advertising. Some 
banks in the past failed to 
grasp their full opportunity, 
he said, because they did not 
regard progressive advertis- 
ing methods as “dignified” 
enough for a bank. Con- 
tinuing, he said in part: 

I have no quarrel with the phrase 
“dignity in advertising". Person- 
ally, I am for a reasonable degree 
of dignity in anything. My quar- 
rel is with the phrase "dignity in 
bank advertising”. Frankly, I be- 
lieve that the widespread acceptance 
of the terms “bank advertising" 
and “financial advertising" has 
been a retarding influence against 
the logical and consistent expansion 
of advertising as a power in the 
banking field. 

These terms have set up various 
inhibitions of one sort or another; 
have implied the creation of some- 
thing that isn’t, or never can be. 
a definitely specialized sort of ad- 
vertising. You don’t hear of shoe 
advertising or hotel advertising or 
food advertising as specialized 
forms. There is just plain, every- 
day, hones t-to-goodness advertising 
with its common-sense application 
to any line of merchandising. 

But there’s the rub — merchandis- 
ing. Until any bank realizes that 
it has a merchandising proposition 
on its hands, that it has commodi- 
ties to sell, even though they con- 
sist of intangible services — until it 
realizes that it has got to sell its 
goods to the public through ad- 
vertising mediums of the same 
general character, and with the 
same sort of live, human, interest- 
ing appeal to which the public has 
already been educated, until such a 
time will the advertising policies of 
that bank be afflicted with “dry- 
rot" and its growth be retarded ac- 
cordingly. 

Outdoor Advertising 

In his talk on “Outdoor 
Advertising” John Ring, Jr., 
emphasized the necessity of 
billboards in cities of 25,000 
as well as in the great metro- 
polis; along the country lane, 
as well as by the boulevards; 
for the banker, as well as for 
the shoe man. The Poster 
Association, Mr. Ring re- 
marked, had at last made the 
billboard respectable and in- 
tended to keep up with the 



public spirit on it. On this 
subject he added: 

The illuminated board, created 
by an artist, colored with taste and 
raised from the ground, standing 
alone and in a neighborhood that 
is good, is valuable to that neigh- 
borhood as well as to its user. 

The banking industry that wishes 
to sell its merchandise must utilize 
this form of advertising in conjunc- 
tion with its other publicity, if ft 
wishes to put its message over. 
There are places where the bill- 
board should not be used; but they 
are few, and as an adjunct to 
country advertising Uncle Sam put 
his victorious Liberty Loan over 
with such smashing effect that to 
the majority of the people today, 
the Liberty Loan was only adver- 
tised on the billboard. Where 
Uncle Sam went with success we 
can reasonably follow. I hold no 
brief for the billboard, but the 
business that does not utilize them 
today is either too small to do 
so or it is a failure. 



Cultivating Old Business 

Harvey W. Blodgett’s sub- 
ject was “Wanted: An Old 
Business Department” and 
he believes this as great a 
necessity as a “New Business 
Department,” the former 
making sure that every pre- 
sent customer is taking full- 
est possible advantage of all 
the services a bank can ren- 
der. On this subject Mr. 
Blodgett said: 



My conception of an “Old Busi- 
ness Department" is one dedicated 
to the purpose of aiding the de- 
positor rear a substantial success 
upon the foundation of his present 
status with the bank, whatever his 
status may be. It will make bank 
service a real, tangible thing to 
him. It will organize methods 
for translating that service and ap- 
plying it to the affairs of many, 
rather than of the few. It will 
establish closer contacts with those 
to whom, as yet, bank service has 
little significance. 

Not long ago I consulted at 
length with a bank officer concern- 
ing an analysis of his checking ac- 
counts. To his astonishment he 
found but 15 per cent were ac- 
tually profitable. A case was re- 
cently discovered where but 80 per 
cent of a certain bank’s savings 
accounts were satisfactory. One 
going about much among banks 
finds similar conditions in abund- 
ance. In their eagerness for new 
accounts banks pay too little at- 
tention to the development of old 
ones. 

Modern bank cost systems uncover 
facts which interest, often astonish; 
for they demonstrate that many ac- 
counts which, on their face, show 
fair average balances, are actually 
entertained at a loss. Just what 
method the banker takes to ap- 
praise such a customer that Ids 
account is unprofitable, and what 
steps he takes to help the customer 
come on a sounder footing, in- 
dicate, perhaps, how much bt§ 
bank stands in need of an "Old 
Business Department." governed by 
constructive policies^ 
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The publicity policies, if there are 
such, should be thoroughly ex- 
plained. Too many banks, have 
publicity policies which, like a cir- 
cus ticket, are good for one day 
only. Every bank should have a 
publicity policy good enough to re- 
duce to writing and to last a long 
time. There couldn’t be a bet- 
ter test for a publicity policy than 
to challenge its strength by reduc- 
ing it to the cold logic of written 
words. 

I wonder how many banks re- 
presented here have their publicity 
policies reduced to writing. Is it 
not a fact, gentlemen, that, with 
the 30.000 banks of the nation the 
plan of the majority of advertising 
expenditures could only be written 
in the past tense? And isn't it a 
fact, too, that a deplorably small 
portion of advertising outlay is 
used for the education and inspira- 
tion of present depositors? 

A bank's advertising is a state- 
ment of what it can do for people 
who give it their business. Those 
who formulate the policies of a 
bank can promise; but it requires 
every last officer and employe to 
fulfil. How important, then, that 
every one connected with the bank 
have a thorough understanding of 
its advertising plans and purposes. 
How necessary to start off the “Old 
Business Department” with this un- 
derstanding. 

Direct Advertising 

Printed matter, mailed 
directly to the prospective 
customer of a bank, has 
powers which no other kind 
of advertising possesses, de- 
clared Edward A. Kendrick, 
of New York, in his address. 
Hut he said, too, that general 
mediums (such as newspapers, 
for example) should be used 
by a bank because the boy or 
girl of today is the important 
citizen of tomorrow, and the 
workman who today drives a 
spike in a railroad tie, may 
within a few years become 
the president of the road. 

Mr. Kendrick stressed the 
opportunity which financial 
institutions now have to help 
solve the great problems of 
the day through educational 
advertising, adding: 

Under our democratic form of 
Government the ultimate solution of 
all great questions affecting the 
public welfare is dependent upon 
public opinion. The American 
mind is an inquiring mind, but 
when the Amercan people are 
shown the way — the right way — 
to meet their problems, they are 
very likely to find the solution. In 
the adjustment of our future tax 
burdens to meet our war expendi- 
tures and other needs ; in the solu- 
tion of railroad problems to save 
the transportation system from 
being throttled in the interest of 
political expediency; in settling the 
labor problem, to give labor its 
right and save capital unimpaired, 
the voice of the people will be 
heard, but the people must be 
“shown”. 



It is all a question of education 
and advertising can be one of the 
chief instrumentalities in forward- 
ing such practical educational pro- 
cesses. 

Gaining New Savings 
Accounts 

“Gingering up the Savings 
Department” was the promis- 
ing subject of the address by 
D. McEachern, Secretary of 
the Huron & Erie Mortgage 
Corporation, the Canada 
Trust Company, London, 
Canada. He confined him- 
self chiefly to the conditions 
and methods prevailing in 
Canada and hoped that his 
suggestions would at least 
prove helpful to some of the 
audience by reminding them 
of available and perhaps 
hitherto untried methods of 
building a savings depart- 
ment. 

Starting with the problem 
of the dormant account, he 
said: 

Advertising — like charity — should 
begin at home. In every savings 
ledger there are numerous accounts 
which for many months, perhaps 
for years, have been undisturbed by 
the addition of a deposit. The 
owner of the account may now be 
unable to save or he may have 
fallen into extravagant habits, and 
it is also quite possible that for 
some reason he now deposits in a 
rival institution around the corner. 

The first step in winning back 
this customer is to make certain or 
his correct address. This question 
of depositors* addresses in these 
days of changes is of prime im- 
portance, and it is worth time and 
expense to keep them up to date. 

Good results in winning back old 
customers have been obtained by; 

(1) Securing correct address; 

(2) Mailing a well-worded letter 
of invitation to revive the account: 

(3) Mailing more well worded 
letters containing “reasons why” 
until the end is gained or some 
good cause for ceasing the follow-up 
presents itself. 

One letter that pulled told the 
depositor that his balance on tbe 
date of last deposit was $187.53 and 
if $20.00 each month had since 
been added he would now be the 
possessor of $540.22, including com- 
pound interest. 

Wherever the Joint Account 
system has been used it has been 
found a success. It is a convenience 
to depositors and causes but little 
additional work to the savings de- 
partment staff. Institutions which 
extensively advertise the Joint Ac- 
count find they are combining a 
much appreciated service feature 
with a business-getting and a 
business-holding force. 

Women are no longer content to 
allow the family purse or the family 
savings account to wholly remain in 
the possession of the nominal head 
of the household. The Joint Ac- 
count steps into the breach and 
amicably solves this financial 
problem in many households. 



A growing tendency has been 
roticed to use this Joint Savings 
Account privilege to dispose of 
funds after death — in this way 
saving much inconvenience, together 
with the delay and expense attend- 
ent upon the probating of a will. 

Speaking of women depositors, 
have you ever anyalzed the new ac- 
counts opened in your savings de- 
partment during say a twelve 
months period? If so, you will 
have noted the large and growing 
proportion of women depositors. 
This is, I believe, a general condi- 
tion and it is leading financial ad- 
vertisers into broader fields of 
endeavor. The majority of the 
urban male population cannot call 
at the savings wicket during office 
hours. The mechanic’s wife is 
therefore not only responsible for 
the household expenditure but is 
also entrusted with the maintenance 
of the family savings account. 
Likewise to a large extent this is 
true in the case of the farmer's wife. 

A goodly portion of the farm in- 
come is actually earned by her in 
the dairy, poultry yard, garden and 
field. Why then should the bulk 
of financial advertising be aimed at 
the male population ? Should not a 
substantial portion be expressed in 
the language that would best ap- 
peal to the good sense and thrifti- 
ness of women? 

A somewhat neglected feature of 
savings department operation is the 
pass book. It is the connecting link 
between the depositor and the de- 
partment, and a neat and well- 
printed book will repay an extra 
price per thousand. A badly soiled 
or torn pass book should be re- 
placed by a new one after the ledger 
keeper has secured the depositor’s 
p< rmission. 

When a savings account is wholly 
withdrawn, what does your ledger 
keeper do with the pass book? 

The wide-spread practice of re- 
taining the book at the wicket be- 
cause of Borne musty regulation is 
open to criticism. If the depositor 
is allowed to surrender his pass 
book simply because he is tempo- 
rarily in need of funds, his con- 
nection with the Savings Depart- 
ment is completely severed. He 
should be told to keep the book as 
doubtless it would be found of use 
at a future date when he has 
further funds to deposit. 

It has been truly said that the 
Savings Department is the nursery 
for the other Departments of a 
financial institution. Since, there- 
fore, this department furnishes 
p-ospects who may be readily per- 
suaded to use other branches of the 
institution's activities there should 
be reciprocation. 

In the Investment, Trust, Safe 
Deposit, Real Estate and other 
Departments will be found hundreds 
of good customers who for no parti- 
cular reason keep their savings ac- 
counts elsewhere. 

The personal invitation of officers, 
tellers and clerks to customers of 
these departments with whom they 
come in contact will accomplish 
good results at no additional ex- 
pense to the institution. Often- 
times the mere suggestion that 
maturing interest coupons, rentals 
and other income be deposited at 
the Savings wicket secures choice 
and profitable business and this form 
of co-operation supplies in many 
cases the missing link between 
general savings advertising and the 
actual opening of accounts. 
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Personal enthusiasm on the part 
cf every person connected with the 
institution is an important con- 
sideration when laying plans for a 
greater savings department. With 
this aid, carefully prepared pro- 
grams will attain their goal with a 
minimum of expense and effort. 

It has been amply proved that the 
interest of employees in the forward 
progress of any business is best 
secured when a system of reward 
for well-doing is worked out which 
will include all on the pay-roll in 
a fair and equitable manner. 

Freak advertising of any kind has 
never been very successful in 
Canada. Financial advertising of 
a sensational nature in the accepted 
sense of the term is regarded as a 
grave error and seldom has it 
pulled satisfactorily. 

The 1919 high cost of both neces- 
sities and luxuries imperils the 
onward progress of the savings ac- 
count in many households. Any 
encouragement, incentive or even 
any argument that can be supplied 
to aid struggling savers should be 
gladly given. A ray of hope and 
incidentally a good argument to 
bring to the attention of depositors 
will be found in the recent govern- 
ment assurance that many articles 
of every-day use will fall in price 
during 1920. Every dollar there- 
fore that can be saved this year will 
later on have a greater buying 
power. 



The Public as Bond Buyers 

John Milton McMillin, of 
the bond department of 
Henry L. Doherty & Co., New 
York, in his important ad- 
dress on “Selling Bonds,” 
suggested that whatever can 
be done to give people an in- 
terest in corporation man- 
agement by getting them to 
invest in securities will have 
a strong tendency to create a 
less biased point of view in 
discussions of corporation af- 
fairs. 

The working man, the 
farmer, the shopkeeper — all 
of us, in fact — are inclined 
to consider lightly, the needs 
of the railroad or other cor- 
poration which finds it neces- 
sary to increase its rates 
though each of us would have 
a different point of view if 
we were directly interested. 
In that event, we would want 
to see justice done. 

Many of the gas and electric com- 
panies are now fully alive to the 
value of security holders among the 
customers of their service. The 
organization of which I am a mem- 
ber has on more than one occasion 
put aside an opportunity to sell 
securities involving very consider- 
able sums to well-to-do investors, 
able and willing to pay promptly in 
cash, choosing instead, the more 
tedious process of selling the issue 
in question, a few shares at a time, 
on extended terms of payment, to 
a large number of people of moder- 



ate means. Their aggregate good 
will was deemed to be a considera- 
tion of equal importance to that 
of raising the necessary capital for 
?he program of physical improve- 
ments. 

He showed that the ordi- 
nary formal announcement of 
an issue of stocks or bonds 
was of little value in obtain- 
ing such results, as they at- 
tract only the professional 
investor, and gave specific 
examples of methods em- 
ployed to reach the smaller 
investor. 

Except for the few investors who 
ere actually students of securities, 
the average man is more interested 
in being given some reason why he 
should like to have the issue men- 
tioned in an advertisement, than 
in any formidable schedule of facts 
arrayed by lawyers and statisti- 
cians. He wants to know how it 
will work out in his case. He can 
be inspired to action by a message 
which reads like that of one human 
being to another. 

Selling corporation securities 
to new investors is not only of 
direct advantage to all corpora- 
tions by distributing friends of 
business all over the land, but the 
valuable service is performed for 
the individual in teaching him to 
become an investor. 

There are a great many people 
who gladly listen to a discussion 
of investments because they learn 
how to solve the universal problem 
of getting ahead. Call it thrift, 
if you prefer the word. 

A desire to get ahead — to learn 
how to get ahead — exists in a 
much greater degree than one 
might believe until he examines 
the facts at first hand. 

Millions of people have learned 
the pleasure of clipping coupons, 
as the result of purchasing 
Liberty Bonds. 

The new discovery that one may 
buy an income just as one buys 
anything else, will add a great 
impetus to the distribution of 
corporation securities. 

Mr. McMillin believes that 
advertising is going to play 
an important role in preserv- 
ing and forwarding habits of 
thrift and conservative in- 
vestment which were estab- 
lished during the war. 

Advertising the Small 
Town Bank 

H. B. Grimm, manager of 
the New Business Depart- 
ment of the St. Joseph Val- 
ley Bank, Elkhart, Ind., had 
for his subject “Establishing 
a New Business Department 
in a Small Town Bank.” To 
the bank in the large city, 
with its great resources, the 
establishment of a new busi- 
ness department on an effec- 
tive basis, is a comparatively 
simple matter, but to the 



small town bank it is a more 
serious problem. 

Through the use of 
“newsy” newspaper adver- 
tisements, backed up by ad- 
vertising in the street cars, 
on billboards, through the 
mails, etc., and with all de- 
partments of the bank work- 
ing together toward the 
building of business, Mr. 
Grimm accomplished this ob- 
ject, however, and the St 
Joseph Valley Bank increased 
the number of its savings 
accounts from 4500 to 7000 
in one year. 

A good deal of this busi- 
ness came through the use 
of a small savings bank, of- 
fered for use in the home, 
but the new accounts also in- 
cluded many larger ones. 

One especially interesting 
plan was to accept Liberty 
Bonds at their face value in 
exchange for three-year 4 
per cent certificates of de- 
posit. In such cases the 
customers made money, of 
course, and the bank did not 
lose anything. 

In this and other ways the 
bank is constantly increasing 
its business with its present 
customers, for it is getting 
them to use more of its de- 
partments. 

Mr. Grimm showed how 
all the efforts that the bank 
puts forth, both in adver- 
tising and through personal 
contact, are made to dove- 
tail. 

“Bankers must keep out 
of ruts,” he said, “for after 
all, a rut is in reality a small- 
sized grave.” 

The Advertising of Tomorrow 

“ ‘What of the night?' was 
asked of the watchman on 
the wall in days long past, 
and ever we hear the echo of 
that question. We advertis- 
ing men are watchmen on the 
walls of business and we 
should recognize the right 
of business men to ask us 
‘What of the night?'— ‘What 
of the morrow?'” 

This was the subject of 
Edwin Bird Wilson’s ad- 
dress and to look ahead into 
financial advertising, he said, 
we have only to learn what 
has happened and is happen- 
ing in that field of history. 

In reviewing the advertis- 
ing of yesterday Mr. Wilson 
spoke at length of the part 
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played in the great war. He 
said: 

Brotherhood feelings for human- 
ity at large were engendered as 
never before in human history. 
Humanity's heart beats were ex- 
amined by experts and found to be 
about the same all over the world 
with the sad exception of that 
part of humanity that had lost its 
humanity. It came home to men 
all over the world that all men are 
kin and children of the same All- 
Father. Financial Advertising 
Quickly discovered that he could 
touch the heartstrings of all 
branches of the human race and 
get the same harmonious sounds 
ol money, seal, help, cooperation 
and love for a great cause. 

I repeat that to understand the 
history of Financial Advertising 
we need understand only the past 
few years, because those crucial 
years have made a full-powered 
man of him. a giant in power, 
vie ion and purpose, who can never 
turn back. We have seen the 
motives working with and within 
Financial Advertising that have 
made of him the fully-developed 
creature of might and service he 
is today. 

Of to-day’s Financial Ad- 
vertising he said: 

Financial advertisements today 
are full of interest and vitality. 
Many of them are beautifully illus- 
trated and compete in interest 
with the advertisements of enter- 
prising manufacturers and mer- 
chants. You will agree with me, 
I believe, that Financial Advertis- 
ing can never go back to the old 
innocuous days of swaddling 
clothes, of sackcloth and ashes, to 
the old days of unimaginative, in- 
atticulate and unproductive ut- 
terances like those of “an infant 
crying in the night*'. 

Today is a new day for Financial 
Advertising and tomorrow will be 
a better day. 

Continuing on the subject 
of Financial Advertising of 
the morrow, he said that 
Financial Advertising must 
raise the money, must have 
zeal for the cause, must have 
help for the cause, must have 
cooperation for the cause, 
must have love for the cause, 
affection for fellow- workers, 
the feeling of brotherhood 
for humanity. In conclu- 
sion he said: 

In conclusion let me say that I 
believe the Brotherhood of Human- 
ity Idea must underlie all future 
business efforts that will or can 
have permanent success. To be 
eminently successful financial ad- 
vertising men we have got to un- 
derstand human nature and know 
how to appeal to the nobler side 
of human nature. If we know 
humanity really, we will have a 
feeling of brotherhood for it, and 
if we have that feeling highly 
developed as a foundation for our 
thought and writing, we will be 
able to talk to men and women in 
human-heart language that they 
can understand and that will move 



them to do the right thing in this 
great world crisis. 

If this talk has seemed too much 
like a sermon and lacking in 
practical. concrete suggestions, 
dense forgive me on the ground 
that I am a member of the Broth- 
erhood of Financial Advertising 
Men — the Financial Avertlsers As- 
sociation. 

(Mr. Wilson’s address ap- 
pears in full in another part 
of this issue.) 

The Foundation of Publicity 

Publicity for American 
corporations is legitimate 
only when it is based on 
public interest in the infor- 
mation it contains, it was 
declared by James I. Clarke, 
Manager of the Service De- 
partment of the National 
flank of Commerce in New 
York, in his address on “ Le- 
gitimate Publicity.” When 
built upon this principle it is 
not only a gude-post to clear 
thinking set up for the pub- 
lic, but a contribution to the 
success of the newspaper 
that publishes it. The bene- 
fit to the institution whose 
name becomes an essential 
part of the news value should 
rightly be incidental, al- 
though for that very reason 
more certain, lasting and 
dignified. Mr. Clarke said 
in part: 

Publicity should be built from 
the viewpoint of the newspapers to 
which it goes rather than of the 
corportion from which it comes. 
Publicity that is not based on pub- 
lic interest is not worth getting: 
on the other hand, the publicity 
that really grips the public’s at- 
tention because it interests them is 
beyond price. The publicity man, 
when he has something to release, 
should, so to speak, get up from 
his desk, walk out of the building, 
shake all atmosphere of his job 
out of his system and then come 
back in the attitude of a keen- 
nosed reporter looking for news. 
Then he can sit down and write his 
story with the proper perspective. 

Legitimate publicity seeks to 
inform the public, not to sell them. 
If your company is not doing 
things big enough and important 
enough to have a legitimate claim 

on the news interest of the public, 
the corporation doesn't deserve 
publicity. It should advertise and 
pay for it. The ideal piece of 
publicity is one containing matter 
of such great public interest and 
importance that no live editor will 
dare turn it down for fear of being 
placed in the position of having 
been beaten. The least a release 
can do is to contain a news germ 
of interest to a special field. In 
the long run, the publicity man 
who keeps his publicity clean, who 
himself submits it to as drastic and 
searching a news judgment as a 
disinterested editor who sees only 



his public, will profit by his own 
rigorous ness. It will result both 
in raising the tone of his output 
and in improving the receptivity 
felt toward it on editors' desks. 

“Free publicity", so called, should 
be founded on a bed-rock of paid 
advertising, but the hand that 
signs the advertising contracts 
should not follow the hand that 
deals out the news. I have 
enough faith in American journal- 
ism to believe firmly that our 
worth-while periodicals print news 
because it is news and advertising 
because it is paid for. In so doing 
they give true service to both ad- 
vertiser and reader. Free publi- 
city is not free in the sense that 
it does not cost money. It has 
been my own experience that the 
overhead charge on an item of free 
publicity usually runs higher than 
the overhead charge on an ad- 
vertisement even though art work, 
plates and electroypes are included 
in the overhead for the latter. 

Publicity, if followed scientifical- 
ly, courageously, tenaciously, is no 
game of chance. Publicity is the 
application of a science and the re- 
sults of legitimate publicity will be 
manifest in the progress of our 
own institutions and in the healthy 
business development of America. 

Preparation of Copy 

On the important subject 
of “Preparation of News- 
paper and other Copy.” 
George E. Lees of Cleveland, 
described the “raw mater- 
ials” and the “architecture” 
of a piece of bank advertis- 
ing copy. He said in part: 

If you were going to build a 
house you would be face to face 
with four major considerations : 
1st, the site: 2nd, the raw mater- 
ials ; 3rd. the design ; 4th, the actual 
construction. 

You may reply that these con- 
siderations are out of order and 
that you would begin with design. 
I assure you that you would not. 
because subconsciously you would 
perforce have in mind both the site 
and the raw materials of construc- 
tion without which your design 
could not be definite. Therefore, 
I repeat that the essential factors 
of your house building problem 
would be in the order given. This 
analogy holds precisely true in the 
development of copy, whether it 
is for banks or soap factories. 

To discuss the design and con- 
struction of advertising copy with- 
out previously discussing the ex- 
act location and the raw materials 
of copy, is therefore, putting the 
cart before the horse, and before 
we can take up the “how" of pub- 
licity we are obliged to take up 
the “what." 

Personality in Advertising 

A bank’s advertising can- 
not profitably omit consid- 
eration of the personality of 
the officers and others who 
come in contact with the pub- 
lic, said W. W. Douglas, in 
charge of advertising for 
the Bank of Italy, San Fran- 
cisco, in addressing the 
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vention on the eubject, “The 
advertisement and the sub- 
ject Behind It.” He said, 
among other things: 

The corn contests, fruit exhibits 
and pis: clubs initiated by many 
country banks are admirable ex- 
amples of this type of publicity. 
So also are the fascinating "Life 
Stories" printed in leaflet form by 
the Detroit Trust Co. ; or the agri- 
cultural and trade bulletins pub- 
lished by such institutions as the 
Hibernia Bank A Trust Co. of New 
Orleans and by the National City 
Bank of New York. They suggest 
eloquently that understanding of 
the individual and that co-operation 
with the community which should 
be among the fundamental purposes 
of every bank. The advertising 
man who can convince the public 
of the existence of these qualities 
in his institution and can then 
inspire a whole organization with 
enthusiasm for carrying them out. 
is a genius in his way. But the 
second factor is too generally neg- 
lected and is decidedly the more 
important of the two. 

No advertising man for a bank 
or trust company can afford to 
ignore the human element in his 
task. Because, after all, that in- 
determinate quantity, the "person- 
ality" of his instituion. supplies the 
only material he can claim as his 
own. He is not advertising things. 
He is advertising men. 

It is very different with flash- 
lights. for instance, or with soap. 
The manager of the soap factory 
may be a grouch or a bonehead : 
but if his product will really wash 
woolens with less shrinkage, or 
make a better lather in hard water, 
or deal more gently with a newly 
shaven cheek, the advertising man 
has all he needs — his own individual 
superiority over competitors. 

But the financial advertiser has 
no such clear cut task. 

Vote of Thanks 

At its final session the 
Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation adopted a resolu- 
tion thanking the city of 
New Orleans, the banks, 
trust companies, and in- 
vestment bankers cf the 
city for their generous hos- 
pitality, and particularly ex- 
pressed its thanks to Fred 
W. Ellsworth, R. S. Hecht, 
Bruce Baird, and Fred Ham- 
lin for their efforts in ar- 
ranging exhibits, program, 
and local details. 

Election of Officers 

The following officers were 
elected for the coming year: 

President, F. W. Ellsworth, New 
Orleans. 

First vice-president. H. A. Mars- 
land. New York. 

Second vice-president. Lloyd H. 
Mattson, Omaha. 

Third vice-president, H. B. 
Grimm, Elkhart. Ind. 

Chairman, W. R. Morehouse, Los 
Angeles. 



Secretary, W. J. Bramman, St, 
Lcuis. 

Assistant secretary, Anita Moore, 
central office, St. Louis. 

Treasurer, Carl A. Gode, Chicago. 

Directors : D. McEachern, Lon- 
don. Ont ; E. H. Kittredge, Bos- 
ton ; Dave, S. Matthews, Stockton, 
Cal. ; F. M. Staker, Kansas City, 
Mo. ; George L. Hern, Dallas ; 
Flavie C. Adams, Louisville : W. 

W. Douglas, San Francisco ; J. W. 
Groves, Minneapolis ; Frank Wil- 
son, Tacoma ; W. A. Schulte, 
Cleveland ; F. D. Conner, Chicago ; 
John Ring, Jr., St. Louis ; Jessa- 
mine Hoagland. Chicago. 

Award of the Prize Cup 

The first prize for the best 
exhibit of advertising mat- 
ter at the convention was 
awarded to the Irving Na- 
tional Bank of New York, 
a? so the recipient of the 
award for the past two years. 
Second place was awarded to 
the Guaranty Trust Co., 
New York, and third to the 
Cleveland Trust Co. 

The contest was made 
more than usually interest- 
ing on account of the large 
number of competitors, the 
exhibits occupying more than 
half the entire space allotted 
to displays in the Grunewald 
Hotel, and every part of the 
country being rspresented. 

In the second classification, 
for the best single advertis- 
ing display, the Guaranty 
Trust and Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles, was given first 
place; the First National 
Bank, St. Louis, second place, 
and the Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Co., New Orleans, third 
place. 

For the best individual 
piece of copy, the Bank of 
Italy, San Francisco, won 
first place; the Union Na- 
tional Bank, Newark, second 
place, and the Mercantile 
Trust Co., St. Louis, third 
place. 

The cup won by the Irving 
National was offered by Mel- 
vin A. Traylor, president of 
First Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago. The award 
was the closing feature of 
the final session of the Fi- 
nancial Advertisers Associa- 
tion and was received with 
much applause. In explain- 
ing its decision the commit- 
tee of award reported: 

Carrying out our instruction!!, 
we have selected three exhibitors in 
each of three classes : First, the 

general exhibit taking up the dis- 
play of each exhibitor as a whole; 
second, taking up each individual 



campaign as outlined in the ex- 
hibit; and third, going over all the 
exhibits and choosing what we con- 
sidered the best pieces of copy, 
thus naming three banks or trust 
companies whose general exhibit 
impressed us most of all, and three 
out of whose exhibits we chose 
what we considered the best cam- 
paigns, and three more from which 
we made choice of the best in- 
dividual piece of copy. 

It was difficult for the committee 
to distinguish between the ex- 
hibit which represented the great- 
est number of points of excellence 
as an exhibit of financial adver- 
tising and the exhibit which con- 
tained the greatest number of 
points of excellence as an adver- 
tising campaign ; but we tried to 
separate the two into different 
classes so as to be able to include 
additional meritorious work on the 
part of members. 

The Traylor Cup 

The Traylor Cup was pre- 
sented by Melvin A. Traylor, 
president of the First Trust 
& Savings Bank, Chicago, 
for the best financial adver- 
tising entered at the Conven- 
tion of the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association, Sept. 21- 
25, 1919. In connection with 
the cup offer, Mr. Traylor 
said: 

When the exhibit of the Fi- 
nancial Advertisers Association was 
brought to my attention, with in- 
formation regarding the scope and 
character of the displays at the 
conventions held in Philadelphia, 
St. Louis and San Francisco during 
the last three years, it occurred to 
me that a cup to become the per- 
ipanent possession of the winner 
would supplement the certificate of 
award by the association. 

The tremendous volume of pub- 
licity which characterized the five 
Liberty Loan campaigns must have 
been some factor in their success. 
Just how much cannot be deter- 
mined ; but between advertising and 
sales organizations the number of 
investors in this country was in- 
creased and multiplied almost be- 
yond belief. Such new investors 
have been considered prey by gel- 
rich-quick promoters and are cer- 
tainly entitled to every protection 
that law and publicity can afford. 
If through the Financial Advertisers 
Association and other organizations 
whose aim is to increase legitimate 
advertising and prevent the publi- 
cation of that which is false or 
misleading those who have either 
money or investments can be pro- 
tected, the end is certainly to be 
desired. 

When advertising will sell furs 
in August and white goods in 
January, it would indeed be a 
skeptic who would question its 
power, but the comparative dif- 
ficulty of tracing direct returns 
from financial copy makes it 
doubly desirable that space be used 
to the best advantage. This to- 
gether with the fact that our bank 
has been a continuous advertiser 
since its incorporation, makes me 
keenly interested in seeing financial 
rdvertising both as meritorious and 
as productive as that in any other 
line of business. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT COPY 
IN BANK ADS 
By Russell E. Smith 

In looking over the copy in 
many advertisements of banks 
over the country, one is struck 
in many instances by the utter 
lack of definiteness in the ap- 
peal. There is plenty of “Save 
Your Money” copy, and general 
appeals for thrift, but general- 
ities are not enough, in the 
humble opinion of the writer. 

Everybody knows in their 
heart that they should save 
money against the proveltoial 
rainy day, but the average copy 
of the bank ads do not get 
under the skins of the particu- 
lar people they want to reach; 
they do not talk their language. 

For what they are worth, 
here are some ideas of what 
the writer believes the copy 
should consist of. For instance, 
if the appeal is to be to labor- 
ing men, the talk should be la- 
bor talk, and in terms of labor. 
How would copy something like 
this hit the man with the pick 
and shovel or the machine tool: 

CONDENSE YOUR LABO RE- 
STORE IT AWAY! 

Every dollar that you save ia ao 
much “canned labor." Store It away 
in the bank against the day when 
you can no longer labor and earn 
money. 

Wouldn’t you be glad to know a 
way In which a part of the strength 
that you use each day could be 
stored up to use some other day? 
Wouldn’t it be great if you could 
call on that stored-up energy and 
use it after other men of your age 
were too tired to labor longer? 

Well, you can do Just that, in a 
sense, by storing up the earnings of 
that work day by day, week by week; 
it will work for you; in fact, it will 
be working right along with you all 
the time and will never tire. 

START CANNING YOUR LABOR 
TODAY WITH A BANK ACCOUNT. 

The idea of conservation of 
labor ought to hit the laborer 
where he can feel it. 

Then, suppose for argument 
the bank is aiming at the small 
business man or employe who, 
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as everybody knows, carries 
what littie money he has around 
in bis pockets, from which he is 
tempted to withdraw it every 
time something catches his eye 
that he wants, but doesn’t 



It; but that isn’t all a bank means 
to a depositor. 

A good bank advises yon on Invest-, 
xnents, takes care of many financial 
matters at little cost and no risk to 
you, settles up estates, helps you to 
make your will, and In many other 
ways means service and satisfaction 
to the depositor. 

Come in and see our officers. 

LET US TELL YOU HOW YOU 
CAN BE HELPED BY A GOOI> 



There are also many people 
who think that a mere dollar or 
two is of no use to a bank. A 
bank means to them large sums 
of money and the banker a 
person who cannot be bothered 
with small people and small 
money. That is an error that 
can be corrected with copy 
something like the following, 
for example: 



YOU THERE WITH THAT DOI> 
LAR! 



really need. Wouldn’t copy 
such as follows strike him where 
he lives? 

YOU ARE CHEATING YOUR COM- 
MUNITY— 

When you carry more dollars around 
in your pockets every day than you 
really need. 

If money doesn’t get a chance to 
circulate In large amounts, the busi- 
ness of your community dries up. 
You are helping along that ruinous 
stagnation — you and other men like 
you who carry ten times what they 
really need around with them. 

Put it In the bank and draw checks 
for what you need as you need it; 
let it earn money for you instead of 
wearing out your pants pockets! 

You don’t need it; the community 
does. 

Don’t let your dollars Idle any more 
than your clerks In the office. 

START A CHECKING ACCOUNT 
OR A SAVINGS ACCOUNT TODAY. 



You are worth more to us than the 
man with a million of ’em. Why? 
Because there are very few with a 
million, but there are millions with 



i dollar. 

WE WANT THE MAN WITH A 
DOLLAR. 

He will get the same courteous, 
jareful treatment as the millionaire. 

Banks arc built on the dollars of 
the small depositor; with those dol- 
lars we can help the big business 
man increase his business so that he 
can sell you goods cheaper. 

He can’t exist without the banks 
and the banks can’t exist without 
pou, the small depositor. 

Start an account today. 

BE ONE OF THE BUILDERS OP 



An appeal to the spirit of 
shame at idleness, both of per- 
son and money, might have its 
effect. For instance, copy such 
as this: 



Then there are the vast num- 
ber of persons who do not 
really understand what a bank 
is for anyhow, other than just 
a place to store away his sur- 
plus cash. A campaign to edu- 
cate the people to make them 
realize whut a bank can do for 
them might help. Something 
like this: 

DO YOU KNOW WHAT A BANK 
IS FOR? 



THE WORLD HAS NO USE FOR 
IDLE HANDS NOR IDLE DOLLARS. 

Neither are worth the powder to 
blow them out of the path of prog- 
ress. _ ,, 

Put your dollars, or your dollar — 
doesn’t* matter how few there be, or 
if there be but one — to work. 

The business of the world, the busi- 
ness that makes It possible for you 
to earn any money, stands firmly 
upon the earning power of money. 

Your future rests upon the same 
baRis. The thought of where he may 
be twenty years from now doesn’t 
worry the man who makes a practice 
of saving something every week of 
his life. 



It is something else besides Just 
a place to safely store your savings. 

Of course, if you have money, we 
want it; if you want any, we have 



START IN TODAY TO SAVE FOB 
TOMORROW. 

( Continued on page 8) 
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'X' HESE are holiday 

times and holiday ad- 
vertising is quite apt to be 
effective. The point about 
any holiday advertising is 
that you get additional at- 
tention and interest because 
the thoughts of the people 
are already turning in that 
direction. 

A bank in Brooklyn has a 
New Business Department 
which is pretty good on sta- 
tistics. In the past six 
months 624 new r accounts 
have been opened. Of these 
20 per cent, have been se- 
cured as the result of direct 
solicitation, 53 per cent, 
have been introduced by 
present customers of the in- 
stitution, and 27 per cent, 
have come in apparently en- 
tirely of their own accord, 
presumably as a result of 
newspaper advertising. We 
are inclined to believe, how- 
ever, that the bank's con- 
sistent advertising has a 
good deal to do with getting 
all of these accounts. 

Banks are paying much 
more attention than they 
used to pay to the form of 
their call statement folders. 
These things used to be 
very ordinary pieces of 
printing, hut now the finest 
printing and engraving is 
none too good for the state- 
ment. And this is as it 
should be, for these folders 
are really advertisements 



or at least representatives 
of the institution. 

$ 

The average lawyer seems 
to feel that the trust com- 
pany is an actual or poten- 
tial competitor of his. To 
offset this feeling some trust 
companies are making spe- 
cial efforts to cultivate at- 
torneys and point out to 
them by means of letters 
and advertisements that co- 
operation with the legal 
profession is one of the 
planks of their platform. 
It does seem as if lawyers 
and trust companies have 
more to gain from coopera- 
tion than by competition. 
We commend the spirit of 
the “attorney" advertise- 
ment of the Hackensack in- 
stitution, the text matter of 
which is reproduced in an- 
other column. 

& 

No apology is necessary for 
devoting the entire issue 
of Banking Publicity last 
month to the report of the 
Convention of the Financial 
Advertisers Association at 
New Orleans. Oldtimers, if 
such an expression may be 
used in connection with an 
organization so compara- 
tively young, said that it 
was the best convention the 
Association has yet held. 
Some even went so far as 
to say that this department 
by the quality of its pro- 
gram and the attendance at 
its sessions had demon- 
strated its right to be called 
the most important depart- 
ment in the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the 
World. The names on the 
program were all head- 
liners and represent the 



wisdom and experience 'of 
the financial advertising of 
today. 

6 

The old question of cour- 
tesy or the* lack of it in 
connection with a large 
bank's handling of small 
accounts which comes up 
from time to time is really 
an advertising matter be- 
cause there’s no getting 
around the fact that a 
pleased customer is the 
best advertisement. Those 
familiar with financial con- 
ditions on the New York 
East Side claim that many 
of the merchants in that 
section keep thousands of 
dollars in cash tucked away 
in their rooms, not because 
they are “afraid of banks" 
but because of the lack of 
courtesy their shabby 
clothes and broken English 
receive at some of the big 
banks. 

Bankers go to an architect 
for building plans, to a 
printer for printing, and so 
on, but when it comes to ad- 
vertising many of them be- 




Greater production— the need of the 
hour— can be greatly stimulated 
by bank co-operation 
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9 In Scotland, 13 I* called "tHs devil", d 
In Florence and Rone IS is omitted in a 
la Italy' 13 ie no* need on theater bore* nor la lottery IUU. 
In Perak and Turkey people refrain from pronouncing 13. 

9 But the ancient inhabitant, of Yucatan need 13 k> denote GREAT- 
NESS and SUPREME EXCELLENCE 
9 Today k the 13th anciecnary of Commerce Tru 
9 We do not 
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stood fa 



a^ materiel waj^the quel* 



■ hare reached beyond forty mil bona of dollars. 



* Today we prefer to consider “Greatness" and “Supreme Eacel- 
lenee” at synonyms of “trilling serrice” and “Sound Banking." 
These words DO qualify our slogan “EVERY BANKING 
SERVICE." 

Matronal-Rank 1 (onimeroejnist 

1 *r Gmpany’ 




The figure “13” has no terrors for these banks and the 13th anniversary 
means good luck rather than misfortune 



lieve that they can look 
after it personally, regard- 
less of experience. This is 
wrong. In this connection, 
a business publication puts 
it succintly as follows: 

An advertising manager 
should be secured to study con- 
ditions at short range, and 
carry out in type the spirit, 
policies and methods of the ad- 
vertiser, and all the technical 
details, and an advertising 
agency should be selected to 
co-operate and carry out the 
important functions of placing, 
checking, and relations with 
publishers that require an or- 
ganization too costly for any 
single concern to properly main- 
tain. 

Notwithstanding strikes 
and rumors of strikes, the 
unrest and the turmoil which 
still exists in the industrial 
world, there is still some 
peace on earth and good will 
to men, and there is no 
reason why banks cannot 
put some of the Christmas 
spirit into their advertising 
at this season. 

@ 

An ambitious assistant 
cashier of a certain New 
England bank shocked 
some of the directors of his 
institution by putting up a 
painted oilcloth sign near 
the front entrance of the 
building, advertising the 
Foreign Exchange depart- 
ment. The president told 
the junior officer that the 
sign would have to come 
down as not being dignified 
enough, but when the assist- 
ant cashier told the presi- 
dent that he could trace 
profits of almost $500 di- 
rectly to the sign, the pres- 
ident said: “Let it stay up 
for a while." 



Some of the more progres- 
sive and aggressive banks 
make it a practice to pay 
the dues of some of their 
officers and New Business 
Department workers as 
members of one or more lo- 
cal clubs. This seems only 
right, and a legitimate 
charge in view of the im- 
portant part that social en- 
tertainment plays in the 
landing of accounts. 

You can't beat courtesy as 
an advertising asset. A 
large Chicago bank recently 
received a letter from a de- 
positor containing this para- 
graph: “May I express to 

you my appreciation of the 
never-failing courtesy I have 
received at your hands ? As 
a small depositor, I have 
found this somewhat unusual 
in large city banks, but it 
certainly has always been 
a pleasure to deal with 
the Continental and Com- 
mercial." 

HOUSE ORGANS 

Fort Dearborn Magazine , 
published by the Fort Dear- 



born Banks, Chicago, is not 
a cut-and-dried publication. 
Besides an artistic, histori- 
cal cover in colors, a recent 
issue contained such con- 
structive articles as “Solving 
a Problem in Household 
Economies," describing the 
Evanston community kitch- 
en; “Chicago, Lumber Yard 
of America," and many nota- 
ble illustrations. 

The Hibernia Rabbit issued 
a special Financial Advertis- 
ers Association Number in 
September, in which were 
reproduced many specimens 
of the recent excellent ad- 
vertising of the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Co., New 
Orleans. 

GOOD WILL 

There is no surer way of 
building good will than the 
friendly advertisement — the 
frank, personal message appear- 
ing regularly from time to time 
in the local newspaper — for ex- 
ample, telling how friendly and 
cordial the bank is in its atti- 
tude and how eager it is to serve 
the best interests of the com- 
munity . — Edwin Bird Wilson. 
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This is the way the Cleveland Trust Co. announced its big merger recently. 
The ad occupied six columns in a local newspaper 



HOW BANKS ARE AD- 
VERTISING. 

“The largest reservoir of cap- 
ital in Los Angeles” is the ex- 
pression used in an ad of the 
Security Trust & Savings Bank 
of that city, and it suggests, 
“In re-tinancing, why not try 
the biggest bank first?” 

It is a very interesting series 
of illustrated historical adver- 
tisements which the Merchants 
National Bank of New York is 
using in the newspapers. A 
bank founded in 1803 has a 
right to feature its age in this 
way. 

“The Pyramids of Egypt were 
the first deposit vaults,” ad- 
vertises the Bank of Montclair, 
N. J., “but only the nobility 
enjoyed their security.” For 
the word “nobility” substitute 
“mummies,” and the statement 
would be equally correct. 

Cooperation with attorneys is 
the theme of an advertisement 
of the Peoples Trust & Guaran- 
ty Co. of Hackensack, N. J., 
reading as follows: 

This company Is constantly co-op- 
erating with members of the bar of 
Bergen County. We frequently refer 
our clients to their own attorneys for 
legal advice and services. 

We do not drnw wills, but Invari- 
ably recommend thnt the prospective 
testator consult his own lawyer and 
have the will drawn in due legal 
form. If legal matters come up in 
connection with estates or trusts we 
are handling, whenever possible we 
employ the services of the attorney 
who has been associated with the in- 
terests concerned. 

A regular depositor of the 
bank was a winner in a slogan 
contest conducted by the State 
Banking Co. of Akron, O., after 
the consolidation of that insti- 
tution with the Summit County 
Bank. The contest began on 
July 7 last and ended on Au- 
gust 1. A prize of $100 was 
offered and 2,500 suggestions 
were received. The directors 
chose this slogan as the best: 
“Bank at, the Big Crossing, 
Main and Market.” 

What might be called a “class 
appeal” is contained in this 
newspaper advertisement of a 
Chicago bank: 



Officered by baukera of experience 
and directed by representative busi- 
ness men, this bank has always ap- 
pealed to the better class of bank 
depositors. 

An account here gives to its pos- 
sessor a definite standing in the busi- 
ness world. It Implies integrity and 
desirability — for l*?fore we accept an 
account we satisfy ourselves that the 
prospective depositor possesses fav- 
orable qualifications. 

“Your Will— or Another's” is 
the title of a good trust depart- 
ment booklet sent out by the 
National Exchange Bank of 
Roanoke, Va. Accompanying 
it was a card with this message: 



Here is a reminder that you have 
individuality; that you have desirea 
and purposes and plana of your own. 

Here, too. 1? a reminder of a duty 
— a duty that you may not honorably 
neglect, 

“Your Will — or Another’s” Is a eall 
to prompt action in a vital matter. 

We earnestly ask that you heed it. 

The Illinois Trust & Savings 
Bank uses the 2-cent street car 
fare increase in Chicago as a 
text for an advertisement, as 
fellows: 

Every citizen of Chicago who rides 
on the surface or elevated cars is 
paying a 2-cent increase in fare. 

What are two pennies? Practically 
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nothing to the individual thee# dare* 
hat to the transportation companies 
It means an Increase In Income of 
about $89,000 each day of the week. 

After all, it’s the little things in 
life that count. So, what are yon 
doing with your pennies, nickles and 
dimes? You had better start a sav- 
ings account now and get ready for 
the time when your earning power is 
not so good — when sickness or acci- 
dent has stopped your income en- 
tirely. 

Money is the cheapest thing in the 
market today. It’s good bumness to 
“lay up” as much as possible now, 
for your dollar will buy a great deal 
more in the future. “Buy when the 
market is low; sell when the mar- 
ket is high.” That’s the way people 
get rich. 

You may start a savings account 
here with ten dimes — $1.00. The abil- 
ity to save la largely in the doing. 
Come in today. 

4 , What of the Future?” is the 
title of a little pamphlet by 
the American National Bank, 
Nashville. It is mainly a per- 
sonal message from Chas. H. 
Wetterau, assistant cashier, 




riotous spending 

has given mast of us a wrong 
idea of values. We think 
nothing good that is not ex- 
pensive. 

We shall incline toward nor- 
mal prices only when we be- 
gin to spend wisely and for 
necessities. 

Be dollarwi.se. SAVE and 
deposit regularly. Wf invite 
your account. 

Union Trust Co. 

Rochester, N. Y. & 

Capital m 6 Swphts over Sl.500.00t 



More of the constructive advertising which is now gaining friends and 
patrons for the banks 



ending with: 

As a member of oar official family. 
I assure you that it will give us all 
groat pleasure, If, when you desire 
some special service, you will think 
of the American National first, for 
we are happy when called on by oar 
friends for those unusaal services. 



The New Business and Service 
Department of the Continental 
and Commercial Banks of Chi- 
cago seeks the cdoperation of 
employees through this notice 
in the daily bank bulletin: 



ing country. Mrs. A. B. Car- 
ter, wife of the president of 
the bank, and her daughter 
have had much to do with the 
preparation of this very prac- 
tical advertisement for the in- 
stitution. The rest room will 
be in charge of a tactful young 
woman who is competent to 
help women customers in bank- 
ing and financial matters. 

The Publicity Department of 



corporations being formed in 
the offices of the attorneys, so 
that a representative of the 
bank could take up with them 
the matter of banking relations. 
On the strictly trust features 
this bank endeavored to point 
out to attorneys that the inter- 
ests of the bank, the attorneys, 
and the clients of both were all 
mutual. 

© 



The New Business and Service 
Dt partment would welcome and 
appreciate suggestions and leads 
to new business. In the rush of 
the routine, opportunities for the 
development of new business may 
be overlooked. Not infrequently 
what Is superficially unpromising 
develops, under analysis, into the 
most promising. Eternal vigilance 
Is also the price of progress. 

A great many members of the 
staff are ve ry alert In this respect. 
Many leads have been developed 
into new deposits. The New 
Business and Service Department 
ran, however, handle more "pros- 
pects.” 

The National Exchange Bank 
of Carthage, N. Y., on August 
f, opened a finely furnished and 
commodious rest room in the 
basement of its building. It 
contains more than the ordi- 
nary features of such a room, 
as provision has been made for 
taking care of children or per- 
sons suddenly taken ill. The 
room probably will be much 
used as a waiting room and 
meeting place for the women 
of Carthage and the surround- 



the Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York has been dignified by be- 
ing accorded a place with the 
other departments as listed in 
the financial statement folder 
of the company. The para- 
graph concerning that depart- 
ment reads: 

Prepares, for the benefit of cus- 
tomers and others, digests of 
State and Federal laws relating 
to taxation, governmental re- 
quirements, etc. ; issues pam- 
phlets on financial and economic 
subjects of timely interest, and 
furnishes information on business 
questions. 

A national bank which re- 
cently established a Trust De- 
partment, as permitted by the 
amended Federal Reserve Act, 
wrote a letter to attorneys who 
were already customers of the 
bank asking their cdoperation. 
One of the specific things re- 
quested was that the lawyers 
should put the bank in touch 
with the real directors of new 



FROM CURRENT ADVER- 
TISING 

Irving National Bank, New 
York: 

A world-wide policy of friendly 
co-operation with well established 
banking correspondents provides 
for Irving customers reliable and 
responsive sources of Information 
and facilities of service in all the 
important market centers of the 
world. 

Mercantile Safe Deposit Co., 

New York: 

TAKING CHANCES 
Perhaps you are willing to “take 
a chance” with your own valu- 
ables. You have no right to take 
a chance with the property of oth- 
ers left In your care. That is why 
so many lawyers, for Instance, rent 
safe deposit boxes from us for the 
security of their clients' property. 

Garfield National Bank, New 
York: 

TEAMWORK 

between banking and business Is 
a vital need of the times. A 
friendly banking service can aid 
materially in building for the fu- 
ture. 
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Seattle National Bank: 
DURING THE NEXT DECADE 

Where will you stand, commer- 
cially speaking, ten years from 
now? Will you occupy a dom- 
inant position in your Industry or 
will you be one of the bigger 
merchants of the city? 

That depends largely on your 
enterprise and business sagacity* 
It also depends to a very consid- 
erable extent on your banking 
affiliations. 

Let your financial connections 
contribute to the logical develop- 
ment of your business. And — look 
to your bankers for accurate in- 
formation. 

Kansas City (Mo.) Terminal 
Trust Co.: 

In serving yoiir country by pur- 
chasing Liberty Bonds YOU HAVE 
SERVED YOURSELF better than 
you perhaps realise. You have 
demonstrated YOUR ABILITY TO 
SAVE. You have proved IT CAN 
BE DONE. 

Now that the war is over and 
you have FINISHED THE JOB by 
helping to make the last Victory 
Liberty Loan a big success, why 
not continue the good work you 
have started and make it pay you 
dividends— by SERVING YOUR- 
SELF? 

A SAVINGS ACCOUNT with us 
will do the work. It is A 8ELF- 
OTARTER, your Liberty Bond in- 
terest coupon providing the meana 
We furnish the interest. Your 
bond pays you four and one-quar- 
ter per cent. We pay you three 
per cent, on the interest on your 
bond. That sounds pretty good, 
does it not? 

• 

WHAT ADVERTISING IS 
The U. S. Department of La- 
bor defines advertising as fol- 
lows: 

Advertising is telling somebody 
else something about yourself. 

Modern business has capitalized 
this idea through the medium of 
the printed page and called it 
commercial advertising. 

To-day It is possible to tell the 
public In a dignified, forceful 
manner who, where and what you 
are. 

Advertising Is a dynamic force 
working for you at all times. It 
multiplies the power of your sales 
arguments by the circulation of 
your newspaper. It adds dally to 
vour net profits. 

• 

WHAT GOOD WILL CAN DO 
What accumulation of good 
will can do for a banking insti- 
tution was shown by the open- 
ing of the Liberty National 
Bank of Oklahoma City, in the 
midst of Liberty Loan, Red 
Cross, and Y. M. C. A. drives, 
and at a time of severe drought 
in the community. According 



to an article by J. M. Dawson 
in Printer s’ Ink, with a dozen 
banks ahead of the Liberty Na- 
tional in the field, the deposits 
on the first day totaled more 
than $750,000, over $500,000 of 
it from 475 firms and individ- 
uals, the rest from country 
banks. 

Three hundred and thirty-six- 
line copy was used six weeks be- 
fore the opening date, running 
in the local dailies and in class 
papers. This told of the organ- 
ization of the bank and of its 
officers and directors, and was 
followed each day with the pho- 
tograph of an officer or director, 
and a brief biographical sketch. 
Stress was laid on the fact that 
the directors came from varied 
lines of industry, and that the 
bank was therefore in a posi- 
tion to benefit the depositors 
unusually well because of the 
directors* knowledge of individ- 
ual needs. The introduction was 
concluded a week prior to the 
opening. Space was increased 
to 910 lines, copy alternating in 
morning and afternoon papers. 
Then began a frank appeal for 
deposits on the opening day, the 
copy carrying an illustration of 
an engraved certificate to be 
given each depositor on the ini- 
tial day, depositors receiving 
such certificates to become 
“charter member depositors.** 
Finally, on the day preceding 
the opening, page copy was used 
in the three local papers. The 
results given above In figures 
proved eminently satisfactory, 
and the bank is to be congratu- 
lated on its enterprise in a field 
that will support intensive culti- 
vation, that of thoughtful ad- 
vertising. 

• 

CONFIDENCE 

Confidence can be strength- 
ened where it exists, or created 
where it is lacking, by effective 
advertising. The sharks that 
prey on the public have been 
quicker to realize the truth than 
have the bankers whose business 
it is to protect the public. Also 



many great commercial and 
manufacturing concerns have 
first created, then strengthened 
and maintained widespread pub- 
lic confidence by means of ad- 
vertising which they have backed 
up by the high quality of their 
goods. The country as well as 
the city banker can create, 
strengthen and maintain confi- 
dence by similar intelligent 
methods of advertising . — Edwin 
Bird Wilson, 

$ 

STARTING A NEW BUSI- 
NESS DEPARTMENT 

Among the banks which have re- 
cently installed a New Business 
Department is the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank of New York. S. L. 
Jenkinson, writing in the Chemi- 
cal Bulletin, explains the work- 
ings of the Department as fol- 
lows: 

The New Business Department, 
as such, Is comparatively speaking, 
an Innovation In our Institution, 
but is destined to be one of the 
most Important departments. 

To this department devolves the 
duty of promoting the growth and 
prestige of the bank and to culti- 
vate the personal acquaintance of 
Its customers and secure for them 
such service as their particular 
business requires. 

The personnel of the New Busi- 
ness Department Is of utmost Im- 
portance, and each representative 
should be of strong personality and 
In sympathy with the principles 
for which this institution stands. 

Our solicitors are ever on the 
alert for desirable accounts, and 
new prospects are checked up and 
approved by the Credit Depart- 
ment before being interviewed 
Various are the avenues of ap- 
proach and every legitimate and 
ethical method Is used in soliciting 
accounts. 

Cards are prepared giving the 
name and address of account* 
solicited, nature of business, capi- 
tal. credit line, net worth, ete.. 
and any other Information obtain- 
able. Tf the account is solicited, 
the result of the interview is re- 
corded. Those cards are filed under 
the different headings: 1. e.. 

“active,'’ “dormant,” and “no 
prospects.” 

Flies are also kept of all our 
accounts, subdivided according to 
our ledgers and. In addition, a 
geographical file sorted according 
to States. 

This Department also look* after 
the details of the opening and 
closing of accounts, attends to 
matters pertaining to changes In 
authorized signatures, powers of 
attorney, and In cases of death, 
the securing of surrogate’s certifi- 
cate and comptroller’s waiver. 

Upon opening an account, an In- 
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Third of a Series of Thirteen Advertisements 



Get Rich Quick- 
Get Wise Quick! 



^ IT’S HUMAN NATURE 
| to want to get rich quick. 

I I That’s why thousands of 

people lose in the aggregate hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars yearly 
through some scheme labeled, 
“Get rich quick!” which later 
bears the epitaph, “Smashed up 
quick!” 

If thote who foolishly invest in wildest 
schemes or who place their money in irrespon- 
sible companies offering high rales of interest, 
do not get rich quick, they at least get wise quick! 

Profit by their experience. Build up your 
savings fund systematically, remembering the 
fools with their money who tried to get rich 
quick and brought disaster to themselves and 
their dependents. 



yottr money in a strong Cleveland bank , 
earn 4% interest and be ottered of safety. 



The First Trust and Savings Co. 

The Garfield Savings Bank 

The Guardian Savings and Trust Co. 

The Socioty for Savings 

The Superior Savings and Trust Co. 

The United Banking and Savings Co. 

The Citizens Savings and Trust Co. 

The Cleveland Trust Co. 



Fourth of a Series of Thirteen Advertisements 



To Foreign-born 
Clevelanders 



F YOU are interested in 

g foreign exchange, the 

eight banks listed below 

will assure you of a low rate and 
absolute safety. 

If you want advice on any matters pertain- 
ing to banking, these banks will gladly aid you. 

If you want to save your money where you 
know it will be safe, where you can get it at 
any time you want it, where it will earn 4% 
interest for you, then come to one of these 
banks, organized and operated under the bank- 
ing laws. 

Take no chances where your money is 
concerned. 

People who start small accounts are as wel- 
come at the banks listed below as those who start 
large accounts. 

One dollar opens an account in just a few 



Keep yam mone y m e strong O rnelamd bank 



The Garfield Savings Bank 

The Guardian Savings and Trust Ca 

The Society for Savings 

The Superior Savings and Trust Co. 

The United Banking and Savings Co. 

The Citizens Savings and Trust Co. 

The Cleveland Trust Co. 

The First Trust and Savings Co. 



Two more of the community ads published by these Cleveland banks and referred to In our October issue 



dividual, if unknown, is required 
to give satisfactory references, and 
leave specimen signature in dupli- 
cate, one for our permanent record 
and one for the convenience of our 
signature clerk. Firms must give 
references and leave duplicate set 
of signatures of all partners au- 
thorized to sign. Those conduct- 
ing business under a trade name 
must, in addition to the above, file 
a County Clerk’s certificate of con- 
ducting business under a trade 
name. Corporations must file a 
certified copy of resolutions passed 
by their Board of Directors au- 
thorizing the opening of the ac- 
count, in which is designated who 
shall sign checks, drafts, etc., to- 
gether with a copy of their by- 
laws. and signatures in duplicate 
of all officers authorized to sign. 

Upon making an additional de- 
posit, city accounts are given a 
receipt book in whJch is entered 
the amount of the deposit, Initialed 
by an officer. Those making de- 
posits are required to make out 
their own deposit ticket. 

Accounts opened are entered in 



a record book of new accounts, 
giving the date opened, title of ac- 
count, address, amount of initial 
deposit, and name of person intro- 
ducing the account. 

Closed accounts are also entered 
in a similar book in which is re- 
corded the date closed, title of 
aocount, average balance last year, 
balance at time of closing, and 
reason for closing. 

Notification to the officers and 
different departments of the open- 
ing and closing of accounts is by 
means of slips prepared for the 
purpose. 

All powers of attorney and 
surrogates’ certificates are re- 
corded for ready reference. 

At present all matters pertain- 
ing to Income tax are referred to 
this department. 

* 

Some books are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and 
some few to be chewed and di- 
gested. — Bacon. 



A SUGGESTION FROM 
ENGLAND 

Lever Brothers, the great 
soap-makers of Port Sunlight, 
England, who are well known 
for the welfare work they do 
for their employees, have sub- 
stituted a checking account in 
the bank for the weekly pay en- 
velope. Every workman opens 
a checking account in a bank 
near his home. Lever Brothers’ 
banker credits his bank with the 
man’s pay. The man goes home 
on Saturday and draws a check 
for the house-keeping money. 
The rest stays in the bank and 
earns interest when the balance 
Is large enough. Lever Brothers 
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believe that a worker with 
money saved is a better pro- 
ducer because of it. A mer 'er 
of the firm said: 

Instead of the money lyln t 
home earning no interest, it 4 
earn interest. Further than . t, 
the tendency will be alwayt to 
leave a little more each wee in 
the bank; and I feel confident that 
if we can get this system uni- 
versal ly adopted it will not only 
raise the working man's position, 
but will add to his dignity, be- 
cause. instead of crowding round 
a little pay office, he will he led 
to Invest in the business he si en- 
gaged in, or other businesses We 
are taking no undue risks in; mak- 
ing this departure. 

HOW TO CHOOSE YOUR 
BANK 

It must be that the “essay” 
style of advertising used by the 
Harriman National Bank of 
New York is successful, as it 
has continued for a long time 
now. There is no doubt but that 
they are very “meaty” advertise- 
ments. Following is the copy of 
a recent one:. 

In establishing banking rela- 
tions, one should look for the same 
things and in the same order as 
if purchasing goods of any de- 
scription — quality, price, terms, 
convenience of location, and per- 
sonality behind the salesman. 

It Is astonishing, however, how 
many people seek first usually the 
bank nearest to them. This is, of 
course, a compliment to the entire 
banking system, but a merchant 
from Kansas City coming to New 
York to buy goods might on the 
same principle walk into the 
nearest manufacturer's or Jobber’s, 
order his goods, and go back home, 
trusting to luck that he had 
bought well. 

Admittedly, it is desirable to 
deal with a nearby bank. This is 
a matter of economy in time and 
therefore a saving in money, but 
the other factors combined are 
of greater importance, possibly 
nothing more so than the per- 
sonality behind the bank. After 
that, the special service that the 
bank may be able to render, and 
in this connection, it is worth 
while to say that a bank that has 
no special and particular feature 
of service hns really no reason for 
existence. 

The chemical composition of the 
human body may be divided into 
so many cubic centimeters of gas, 
so many kilos of solids, so many 
litres of liquid, the range covering 
nearly If not quite the entire cate- 
gory of elements, except the hu- 
man element. But in spite of our 
wonderful scientific progress, we 
have not yet been able to as- 
semble these various constituents 
into the shape and form of a man. 
fc»o it is with a bank. 



ABOUT COPY-WRITING 
P&ofessqr E. E. Troxell of the 
Department of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Washington, gives the 
following good points concern- 
ing the preparation of adver- 
tisements : 

1. Copy should be well written; 
should be about one thing, as 
unity. 

2. Should be clear and logical, 
aa coherence. 

3. Should have emphasis, aa the 
firat and last facta should be con- 
vincing. 

4. Should have variety. 

5. Copy should be adapted to 
the audience. 

S. Copy should be adapted to 
the product you are selling, first 
—human interest; second— reason 
why. 

7. Copy should be readable, but 
not at the expense of the selling 
power of the advertisement. 

8. Copy should not depend 
upon the mechanical expression In 
the statement of an unexplained 
fact. 

9. Copy should make use of 
Illustrations and color. 

10. When possible, all copy 
should have a news interest. 

Things to be avoided in pre- 
paring copy are: 

1. Exaggeration. 

2. Freak statements. 

3. Untrue statements. 

4. Statemets that arouse preju- 
dice or antagonism. 

5. Statements that make people 
laugh at you or disrespect you. 

6. Weak statements or mean- 
ingless statements. 

7. Avoid generalities, always 
being specific in stating some fact 
that can be proven. 

In addition it should be re- 
membered that the publisher of 
the advertising medium is in- 
terested in the success or pull- 
ing power of your advertisement 
and if his help is sought he will 
try hard to render expert as- 
sistance. 

ft 

Copy in Bank’Ads. 

(Continued from page 1) 

The man who has lost an op- 
portunity for investment may 
be reached with copy designed 
to fit his particular case. It 
would help a man to feel that 
the hank may be his friend in 
need if he is known as a saver 
The following copy is planned 
to take care of this class o 
worker and saver: 

WILL YOU BE ABLE TO AN- 
SWER WHEN OPPORTUNITY 
KNOCKS ON YOUR DOOR? 

A bank account will make your 



answer clear and the right one. 

How many men have lost their one 
chance of increasing their business er 
to take advantage of a good oppor- 
tunity of profitable investment be- 
cause they had saved nothing? 

Their bankers would not loan them 
any money. Why? 

Because they had not shown a 
thrifty, saving disposition — because 
therefore the banker did not con- 
sider them a good risk. 

BE A GOOD RISK! 8TART AH 
ACCOUNT TODAY. 

While this copy is not put 
forward as perfect copy, it is 
believed that the ideas therein 
are the things needed; that the 
average bank advertisement 
does not reach the people in- 
tended, and does not give them 
an argument they can readily 
understand. Some banks, of 
course, are onto their jobs in 
these particulars, but the writer 
aims at those who are not, and 
they are legion. The copy 
above has never been used, and 
is offered for what it may be 
worth to any banker who may 
believe he is not using the right 
sort of copy for his purposes. 



Boob on Bank Adverting 

Bank Window Advertising. By 

W. R. Morehouse. Illustrate* 
and describes many displays 
which can bo adopted by enter- 
prising banks to an endless va- 
riety of subjects. Price, ItN, 
postpaid. 

Bank Deposit Building. By W. R. 
Morehouse. Contains practical 
and proved methods of increas- 
ing your business and holding ft. 
Copiously illustrated. 350 pages. 
Price, $8.00, postpaid. 

Bank Letters. By W. R. More- 
house. Contains 82 actual let- 
ters rsproduced by multigraph, 
designed to meet every need of 
ordinary bank correspondence. 
Price, $6.00, postpaid. 

The New Business Department. 

By T. D. MacGregor. Describes 
how a bank can systematically 
cultivate and secure new busi- 
ness from various sources. Il- 
lustrated with forms, etc. Price, 
$1.00, delivered. 

2000 Points for Financial Adver- 
tising. By T. D. MacGregor. 
Contains 3,000 suggestions for 
the wording of as many bank 
ada Adapted to the use of 
commercial banks, trust compa- 
nies, safs deposit companies and 
savings banks. 170 pages 
Price, $1.75, postpaid. 

Pushing Yonr Business. By T. D. 
MacGregor. Explains the prin- 
ciples and practice of financial 
advertising, illustrating various 
methods and showing mechan- 
ical detail of writing copy. 30# 
pages Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE 
OLD COLONY TRUST CO. 

The library of the Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, furnishes an 
excellent example of an up-to- 
date trust company library of 
to-day. In the accompanying 
illustration one may see a part 
of the large, well-lighted room 
at the main office that serves as 
a clearing house for informa- 
tion and a receiver of reference. 
It is constantly used both by 
customers of the bank and by 
its employees. 

In the Statistical Department 
two libraries are maintained, a 
law' library and a financial li- 
brary. The former is a collec- 
tion of over 1000 volumes and 
the latter of over 2000 volunjes, 
supplemented by fully 1 50,000 
pamphlets and booklets. 

The law library maintains a 
complete file of Massachusetts 
law. New England and miscel- 
laneous law texts, and various 
reports of legal and other mat- 
ters, ably supplementing this 
special law library. 

In the Statistical Department 
a vast amount of material is 
vertically filed which is of im- 
portance to both the Credit and 
Statistical Departments. Thirty 
or forty cabinets suffice to hold 
the annual and financial reports 
of railroads, filed alphabetically. 
Reports of industrial companies 
and publications of business 
houses are also kept 

The files are numerous and 
have presented a peculiar prob- 
lem. One lists entries of invest- 
ments and bond circulars of 
companies, another the current 
quotations on securities. The 
book shelves contain all the 
well-known financial reference 
books, manuals and directories, 
together with bound copies of 
magazines and current numbers. 

To facilitate the latter work 
special services are subscribed 
to, including, daily and weekly 




Library of the Old Colony Trust Co , Boston 



sheets on financial matters, with 
monthly and quarterly cumula- 
tions. These services supply a 
complete work that is impossi- 
ble to compile in any one finan- 
cial firm. Indexes of the usual 
card catalogue nature give im- 
mediate reference to the pam- 
phlet or report desired, and a 
large part of the work is keep- 
ing these indexes complete and 
up to date. 

The library is especially well 
equipped on railroad matters, 
whether it be on lines, equip- 
ment or their financial standing, 
and it is specializing in steel 
and railroad literature. Most 
of the work of the library lies 
in the Trust and Bond Depart- 
ments, but its services are freely 
given to all the departments 
and customers of the bank. 

A trained staff of statisti- 
cians compile this material 
daily under the direction of 
Miss Anne Crafts, head of the 
department. 



“I met Ikey coming out of 
the bank just now.” 

“Buyin’ War Loan Bonds, I 
s’pose?” 

“No; he’d been in to fill ’is 
fountain pen.” — Taller . 



BEECHER’S SUGGESTIONS 
TO READERS 

John Wanamaker, who was 
the pioneer of the department 
store advertisement introduced 
by an editorial, recently pub- 
lished this part of a conversa- 
tion with Henry Ward Beecher: 

Question: “What plan would 

you recommend to a young man 
for preserving the results of his 
reading? Have you yourself pur- 
sued any method to develop the 
power of retaining the subject 
matter you read — which is a very 
important thing? Have you any 
plan for marking books, Journaliz- 
ing, or copying the pith of what 
you read?” 

Mr. Beecher’s answer: “No, but 

I think a Commonplace Book a 
very good thing. Indeed. I would 
advise every young man to get 
Into the habit of keeping some- 
thing of that sort. The great 
point is to read nothing without 
reflection. Dr. Macauly, who used 
to preach in New York, told me 
that when he was a boy at college 
he began to read enthusiastically, 
but that, at the foot of every page, 
he stopped and obliged himself to 
give an account of what he had 
read on that page. At first, he 
had to read it three or four times 
before he got his mind firmly fixed. 
But he rigorously compelled him- 
self to conform to the process, un- 
til now, he said, after he read a 
book through once, he could al- 
most recite it from the beginning 
to the end. 

“It is a very simple habit to 
form early in life and is invaluable 
in acquiring accuracy and thor- 
ough knowledge of the material 
with which a man has to deal.” 
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I N the opinion of Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University, the sure 
mark of the reactionary is un- 
willingness to make use of the 
teachings of past experience or 
to read the lessons of history 
and apply them to the problems 
of to-day. 

Consider if Dr. Butler’s ideas 
do not apply to the study of 
banking problems as explained 
in such practical books on that 
subject as are published by this 
company. He says: 

“The true progressive is he 
who carefully reads history and 
carefully examines the experi- 
ence of mankind in order to see 
what lessons have already been 
learned, what mistakes need 
not be repeated, and what prin- 
ciples of organization and con- 
duct have established them- 
selves as sound and beneficent. 
Upon all this the progressive 
builds a new and consistent 
structure to meet the needs of 
to-day in the light of the ex- 
perience of yesterday. He does 
not find it necessary to burn his 
own fingers in order to ascer- 
tain whether fire is hot.” 

One or the greatest benefits to 
be derived from reading busi- 
ness publications, in the opinion 
of R. L. Rutter, president of 
the Spokane and Eastern Trust 
Co., is that it induces a man to 
think for himself along original 
lines and to create original 
methods for handling business. 

A certain Southern bank com- 
pels all of its employes to join 
the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, and pays for all the books 
Used by its clerks. You can 
drive a horse to water, but you 



can’t make him drink. Still 
where would we be without 
compulsory school education ? 
That is, where would the boys 
be the fine early summer days? 
We hope that Southern bank 
will go a step further and in- 
stall our library of 100 books 
on financial and banking sub- 
jects, even if it doesn’t make 
reading them mandatory. 

Brains in the business office is 
the surest and straightest road 
to dividends. So says Sherwin 
Cody, whose books have helped 
many business men to develop 
their brains and the brains of 




those who work for them. Of 
course, it is a stock retort of the 
schoolteacher to the parent com- 
plaining of the non-progress of 
her young hopeful, “Well, 
madam, we can’t furnish your 
child with brains. That is up 
to you.” But the school fur- 
nishes opportunity for develop- 
ment, and so does the bank 
library. 

A large Chicago bank which has 
a bank library keeps its officers 
and staff constantly informed 
concerning the new acquisitions 
and urges the use of books by a 
paragraph in the daily office 
bulletin. 

“How to Make Your Public Li- 
brary a Business Asset” is the 
title of an interesting article in 
the May issue of the American 
Magazine. It is an interview 
with Adelaide R. Hasse, who 
has done a great work in the 
New York Public Library by 
showing business men how to 
get out of the library informa- 
tion worth money to them. She 
says: 

“Business men just don’t real- 
ize what a vast amount of time 
and trouble an efficient library 
can save them. Often they hire 
experts to make analyses of 
things, when these subjects have 
already been analyzed and 
summed up in government pub- 



The New Business 



Department 

By T. D. MACGREGOR 

Author of “Pushing Tour Business," 
“2000 Points for Financial Advertis- 
ers.” “Bank Advertising Plans," "The 
Book of Thrift.” 



T HE “intensive” cultivation of 
present customers of a bank 
and tbs systematising of 
efforts to secure new ones are the 
keynotes of this book by T. D. 
MacGregor, the well-known writer 
on financial advertising. 

This handy volume, the fourth 
of the “Bank Department Series.** 
is largely the fruit of the aothori 
having been for some time an im- 
portant member of the Depart- 
ment of Publicity and New taut- 
ens of the Guaranty Trust Co. 
While some of the ideas and 
methods suitable for use In push* 
lng the business of the largest 
trust company In the world — with 
resources of over $500,000,000— 
undoubtedly would not be adapt- 
able to the requirements of the 
average bank or trust company, 
still the principles and practice 
in general are the same no mat- 
ter what the present else of tbs 
Institution to be developed. 

“The New Business Depart- 
ment” Is unique In Its field. Then 
Is absolutely no other published 
work on this subject. If you want 
to have a concise yet complete 
Idea of how to conduct a Depart- 
ment In your bank, large or email, 
you will need this book as an In- 
spiration and guide. It la worth 
many times Its price— one dollar 
— to any bank or trust company 
that wants to make the most of 
Its opportunities of development 




Please send for free examina- 
tion lfr. MacGregor’s “Now Busi- 
ness Department** After flvs 
days* examination I will either 
return or remit the price, $1.00 

Name 



lications. 

“It is true that up to now the 
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libraries themselves have been 
mostly to blame. In every busi- 
ness the fundamental principle 
is the creation of a market. The 
library, instead of going after 
its market, has always waited 
for the market to come to it. 
This is all wrong, of course. 
The library should be the busi- 
ness man's annex, and if the 
business man does not realize 
this fact, he must be made to 
see it. 

“Every library has a certain 
appropriation to spend on 
books. If business men will cre- 
ate a demand for information 
which will aid them in their 
work, part of that appropria- 
tion will inevitably swing toward 
purchasing the kind of books 
required. 

“Go to your librarian and 
say: ‘I want to know what this 
library has for me that will aid 
me in my business. Has it this 
or that directory? Does it take 
these trade papers each week or 
month? Where are the govern- 
ment reports kept? I am pay- 
ing my share toward maintain- 
ing this library, and I want 
some real service.' If business 
men would do this they would 
find out that they would get 
back the value of their library 
tax many times over.” 



A “ROUND TABLE” 

At the Montgomery Street of- 
fice of the Bank of Italy, San 
Francisco, there has just been 
organized what is to be . known 
as the “Round Table,” with 
which every officer and employee 
may affiliate. The purpose of 
this little society is to encour- 
age its members to improve 
their spare time by reading 
banking literature and to dis- 
cuss financial and economic 
questions. This laudable under- 
taking will supplement the ac- 
tivities of the San Francisco 
Chapter A. I. B. and insure a 
more intelligent interest in that 
great organization's most im- 
portant work. 

Bankitaly Life suggests that 
a similar movement be inaugu- 
rated at every branch, the only! 
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Bank 

Window 

Advertising 

By W. R. Morehouse 

Assistant Cashier Guaran- 
ty Trust A Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles ; President 
Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation. 



T he bankers publishing co. 

announce the publication of the first book 
on the important subject of Bank Win- 
dow Advertising. This modern development 
is making rapid headway among enterprising 
banks which wish 15 increase their deposits by 
every legitimate method. 

Mr. Morehouse’s book is based, as was his 
“Bank Deposit Building,'* on practical expe- 
rience in result-getting methods, and the dis- 
plays described are those which have been tried 
and found successful. 

Full instructions are given for preparing the 
displays and many photographs of windows 
are reproduced, as well as a great variety of 
specimen cards for window use. 

Handsomely bound in red cloth, 7 x 10, 
150 pages. Price, $2.50 postpaid. Use 
coupon below and ask to have a copy sent on 
approval. 



The Bankers PnMukhg Co., 253 Broadway, New York 



BANKERS PUBLISHING CO.. 363 Broadway, New York 

We ere in t ereftte 3 in Bank Window Advertising end would like to 
see e copy of Mr. Morehouse’* book on tbnt subject. Planes forward ft 
copy with the understanding that we will either return it after five 
days’ examination or remit the price, $3.50. 

Name 

Bank 

B.T. Date Address 
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equipment necessary at present 
being a table supplied with a 
few carefully selected reference 
books as well as magazines on 
banking and kindred subjects. 
A live executive secretary at 
each branch should be appointed 
to look after the society’s af- 
fairs, and later on a general 
secretary could be selected, un- 
der whose guidance the work at 
the branches would be system- 
atized, its scope enlarged and a 
practical scheme of cooperation 
evolved with the various city- 
chapters of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking. 



“LET’S MAKE USE OF 
THEM” 

Perusal of the five volumes 
enumerated elsewhere in this 
issue (“Elements of Foreign 
Exchange,” Escher ; “The 
Clearing House/’ Thralls ; 
“Credits and Collections,” Skin- 
ner, White and Cramer; 
“Chats on Old Coins,” Burgess; 
“Productive Advertisin g,” 
Hess), says the Mettco Meteor, 
which were selected in what 
might be called a careful ran- 
dom manner from the shelves of 
our library, will give the reader 
some knowledge of subjects 
about which he may be rather 
uninformed. But it will do 
more than this. It will broaden 
his acquaintance with the prac- 
tice of banking, by furnishing 
him with an insight into phases 
of the business outside the scope 
of his particular department. 
There are many other books in 
the library of equal value, so 
that those mentioned are merely 
suggestions in order that a start 
may be made. 

That one should make a de- 
tailed study of the work of a 
department other than his own 
is not necessary, continues the 
Meteor. But that he acquire at 
least a superficial familiarity 
with what others in the same in- 
stitution are doing is, indeed, 
highly desirable. Such an ap- 
preciation of the other fellow’s 
job will point out the need for 
effective interdepartmental co- 
operation, and may possibly aid 




By John E. Brady 

Or the New York Bar 

A Useful Book for Every Practical Banker 

Covers the entire body of law relative to checks. Will keep 
the banker out of legal difficulty and save him many times 
its costs. 

Some phases of bank check law made dear by this book: 



ALTERED CHECKS 
FRAUDULENT 
CHECKS 

-FORGED CHECKS 
MEMORANDUM 
CHECKS 

CHECK AS ASSIGN- 
MENT 

CHECK AS GIFT 
OVERDRAFTS 
POSTDATED CHECKS 
STALE CHECKS 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 
LOST AND STOLEN 
CHECKS 

NEGOTIABILITY 
SIGNATURE AND 
FORM 

CONSIDERATION 



INDORSEMENTS 
INDORSER’S LIABIL- 
ITY 

DRAWER’S LIABILITY 
RIGHTS OF HOLDER 
PRESENTMENT FOR 
PAYMENT 

NOTICE OF DISHONOR 
PROTEST 

DEPOSIT OF CHECKS 

COLLECTIONS 

PAYMENT 

STOPPING PAYMENT 
COLLECTION 
THROUGH CLEAR- 
ING HOUSE 
CERTIFICATION 
EFFECT OF 
INSOLVENCY 



475 pages, bound in library buckram; price $4, postpud 
BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway, New York 

" FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 

Bankers Publishing Co., 

263 Broadway, New York. 

You may send us one copy of "The Law of 
Bank Checks," by John £. Brady, for examination. 
If satisfactory, we will remit the price, $4.00; 
otherwise we will return to you in 6 days in good 
condition. 
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in the discovery of the means by 
which this can be perfected. In 
nny event it is safe to say that 
the widening of knowledge along 
banking and financial lines 
which will result from the indi- 
cated reading will sooner or 
later redound to the mutual 
benefit of the employee and the 
company. These books were 
placed there for us. Let’s make 
use of them. 



• 

GROWTH OF THE NA- 
TIONAL CITY LIBRARY 

The library of the National 
City Bank, which during the 
past few years has grown to be 
the largest collection of books 
and pamphlets in the possession 
of any financial institution in 
New York City, has moved from 
its old quarters at No. 43 Ex- 
change Place to a more roomy 
and convenient suite of rooms 
on the seventh floor of No. 60 
Wall Street. 

Under a new plan of organ- 
ization worked out by Miss 
Rose, librarian, the library 
henceforth will render its serv- 
ice from two separate bases of 
operation — one located in its j 
new home and the other on the j 
seventh floor of the bank build- 
ing, in the quarters formerly oc- 
cupied by the National City 
Company’s library. 

The greatest volume of the 
books and pamphlets — number- 
ing about 25,000 — will be stored 
at No. 60 Wall. Here the mem- 
bers of the bank’s staff engaged 
in exhaustive research will be 
able to do their work. A spe- 
cial room for readers, with three 
long tables and daylight avail- 
able from two sides, has been 
fitted up. More than twice the 
amount of floor space occupied 
by the library when it was at 
No. 43 Exchange Place has 
been assigned to the new quar- 
ters. 



USE YOUR LIBRARY 
While addressed primarily to 
farmers, these paragraphs from 
Successful Farming ought to be 



JUST ISSUED 

Bank Law and 

Taxation Digest 

By MILTON W. HARRISON 

Secretary Savings Bank Section American Bankers 
Association, Assistant Educational Director 
American Institute of Banking 

A CAREFUL COMPILATION OF THE BANKING AND 
TAXATION LAWS OF THE VARIOUS STATES 

Part I is arranged in chart form, with parallel 
columns, so that the laws of the various states on any 
subject may be easily compared. The commercial 
laws covered are those a knowledge of which is re- 
quired by most bankers in their every-day business. 

Covering as this does, in convenient form 
for reference to the laws of any state, all the 
law required by the busy banker in his daily 
work, Part I alone is worth the price of the 
book. 

Part II by its arrangement of the laws of each 
state under similar headings also permits of easy com- 
parison and study of the variations in state require- 
ments. 

Part III is an unusually valuable contribution to 
the discussion of bank taxation in the various states, 
which will be useful alike to the student and to the 
banker. 

Substantially bound in buckram, 7x10 ins., clear, 
readable type. Price, $2.50 by mail postpaid . 
Copies sent on approval. Use blank below. 

THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway, New York 



Bankers Publishing Company, 253 Broadway, New York 
Please send for free examination Mr. Harriaon’s "Bank 
Law and Taxation Digest.** After five days’ exmaaation 
I will either return it or remit the price, $2.50. 
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of interest and value to the 
bankers as well: 

Within the last few years libra- 
ries have been multiplied and ex- 
tended until the advantages and 
service of such an Institution are 
within comparatively easy reach of 
a large percentage of people, in- 
cluding those who live on farms. 
There are more than 4,000 libra- 
ries in the United States, many of 
them in towns and villages in ag- 
ricultural districts. In these libra- 
ries are the best story books, 
works on history, travel, art, the 
sciences, etc. Furthermore, the 
modern library is so well organ- 
ized and classified that the infor- 
mation contained in it is readily 
available to those who seek it. 
The librarian of to-day does not 
confine himself to checking out 
books and checking them in again. 
He knows how to locate all the 
material in the library on a given 
subject. If a person is seeking 
information on a certain subject, 
it is not necessary to ask for a 
specific book or periodical; all 
that is required is to ask the li- 
brarian for information upon the 
subject in question, and he can 
quickly produce ail the material in 
his library bearing upon that sub- 
ject. 

Many farm folks could profit by 
making a greater use of the libra- 
ries within their reach. If you 
live near a town or city in which 
is located a library, drop in the 
next time you are in town and see 
what great opportunities the li- 
brary offers for special reading on 
various subjects pertaining to 
farming and home making. If it 
is story books you need for recrea- 
tion. the library can supply the 
best. It will pay to get acquaint- 
ed with the library and avail your- 
self of the service it offers. 

Special Offer 

T'HE BANKERS PUB- 
1 LISHING CO. is in 
position to make the follow- 
ing Special Offer on Paine’s 
important books on Banking 
Laws : 

Paine's National Banking Laws 
(Seventh Edition) 

Paina’s New York Banking Laws 
(Seventh Edition) and Supple* 

meat 

Paine’s Summary of Failed Savings 
Banka (Second Edition) 

Paine’s Analysis of the Federal Re- 
serve Act 

Regular price of these valua- 
ble works, $17.50; if ordered 
at one time, $12.00. 

These books shenld be 

la every Bank Library 

The Bankers Publishing Co. 

[3S3 Broadway, New York 



Bank 
Deposit 
Building 

Practical and Proved Methods o 
Increasing Your Business and 
Holding It 

By W. R. MOREHOUSE 

Assistant Cashier Guaranty Trust and 
Savings Bank, Loe Angeles, Cal. ; 
President Financial Advertisers 
Association 

'T* HIS book, as its name implies, deals with building bank 
^ deposits — not in the sense of a spectacular increase by 
forced methods — here to-day and gone to-morrow — but 
building for permanent growth. This is the keynote of Mr. 
Morehouse's book and attention is paid to holding old busi- 
ness as well as to winning it in the first place. 

There is nothing theoretical about Mr. Morehouse's 
book. All the methods recommended have been tried and 
found successful. Mr. Morehouse is himself one of the 
officials of a bank that has been highly successful and oo 
account of his knowledge of advertising matters has been 
chosen President of the Financial Advertisers Association 
and Editor of the Bulletin, which deals exclusively with bank 
advertising. Mr. Morehouse is also well known to bankers 
on account of his frequent contributions to The Banker s 
Magazine. 

At this time when strong and united efforts are being 
made far and wide to promote thrift and saving, the study 
of a book like "Bank Deposit Building" will not only 
stimulate the banker's patriotic duty, but will add to hn 
legitimate profits as well — a combination of "doing good 
and making money," as Benjamin Franklin once put it 

"Bank Deposit Building" is a handsomely bound book 
of 260 pages, printed on fine paper, with more than 40 
illustrations. The price is $3.00 and return of the blank 
below will bring a copy for personal examination. 

THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 

253 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 

Dats 

Bankxbs PuBLxamivo Oo., 

268 Broadway, New York. 

Please send for free examination a copy of Mr. More- 
house’s “Bank Deposit Building.” After five day# examina- 
tion I will either return the book or remit the price, $U0. 

Name 

Bank 

BT Address 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 

A Bank’s Best Asset. By C. 
Maclaren F reeman. Shows 
personality to be the out- 
standing factor of importance 
in permanent bank develop- 
ment. 152 pages. Price, 
$2.15, postpaid. 

American Business in World 
Markets. By James T. M. 
Moore. Shows the opportuni- 
ties for export trade and the 
plans and purposes of other 
nations. 320 pages. Price, 
$2.15, postpaid. 

Monet and Prices. By J. Lau- 
rence Laughlin. Presents an 
untechnical analysis of the 
problem of prices and their 
regulation. 314 pages. Price, 
$2.65, delivered. 

Problems of Reconstruction. 
By Isaac Lippincott. Dis- 
cusses industrial reconstruc- 
tion problems in Europe and 
the United States. 340 pages. 
Price, $1.75, postpaid. 

Commercial Russia. By W. H. 
Beable. Describes the com- 
mercial possibilities of Russia 
and indicates methods best 
suited to individual circum- 
stances. 278 pages. Price, 
$3.15, delivered. 

New York Stock Exchange. 
By H. S. Martin. Discusses 
the business done and its re- 
lation to other business, to in- 
vestment, speculation and 
gambling. 276 pages. Price, 
$1.15, delivered. 

Hidden Treasures. By John T. 
Simpson. Tells the story of 
reconstruction of an old-fash- 
ioned farm aided by loans 
from a country bank. 303 
pages. Price, $1.65. 

Tax on Personal Incomes, 
State of New York. Guar- 
anty Trust Co., New York. 

Federal Capital Stock Tax 
Under the Revenue Act of 
1918. Guaranty Trust Co., 
New York. 

New York State Franchise 
Tax on Business Corpora- 
tions (Amendments of 1919). 
Guaranty Trust Co., New 
York. 



When You Learn That Some of 
Your Methods Are Not the Best, 
What Do You Do ? 

When the National Banks were obliged to 
keep their books so that accurate statements 
could be made as to unearned discount and in' 
terest earned but not collected, better book- 
keeping became necessary and better bookkeep- 
ing proved the futility of the old approximate 
accuracy. 

Which do you want? 

We have had prepared one of our Bankers’ 
Handy Series, showing in a way practical and 
easily understood how to keep your books exact, 
day by day. Federal auditors endorse and 
recommend this book. 

Prepared especially to meet the needs of the 
National Banks, it is equally adapted for the 
use of State Banks and Trust Companies — any 
institution, in short, which believes in accurate 
bookkeeping. 

The tide of the book is “ACCRUED IN- 
TEREST RECEIVABLE AND PAY- 
ABLE,” by Howard M. Jefferson, Auditor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
It answers just the questions every bank will 
ask. Forms in colors show bookkeeping meth- 
ods and make the whole matter clear. 100 
pages, bound in boards. Price $1.00. 

THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 
253 Broadway, New York. 

Special prices for quantity lots bearing imprint of Bank for 
distribution 



Bankers Publishing Co., 

253 Broadway, New York. 

Enclosed is $1.00 for which send us one copy 
of Jefferson’s “Accrued Interest Receivable and Pay- 
able,” with the privilege of returning if not satisfactory. 

(Signed) 



Date B.T. 
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Examine These Banking Books At Our Risk 



g VERY one of the books listed below is crammed full of valuable in- 
formation and progressive ideas and methods for increasing your 
efficiency as a banker. Read over the brief descriptions below and select 
the ones that you want to examine at our expense. 



(fee Practical Work of a Bank. By William H. 
Knlffln, Jr. Covers every phase an A detail of 
the operation of a modern bank. There Isn’t 
a single practical banking problem or detail 
of bank administration that this book doesn’t 
take np carefully and describe in detail. Tells 
how to Increase the efficiency of a bank — 
how to make the work run more smoothly — 
how to get the most out of equipment. 600 
pages. Fully Illustrated and Indexed. Price. 

. $6.00. delivered. 



Trust Com] 



st Their Organisation. Growth 

at By Clay Herrick. Descri bes 

In detail the actual organisation and opera- 
tion of every department of a modern trust 
company. Contains a variety of tables and 
charts which make it Indispensable for every 
trust company officer. The author was for 
many years connected with the Cleveland 
Trust 
speaks 

$4.06. postpaid. 



years connected with the Cleveland 
Company In important capacities and 
i with authority. 60# pages Price, 



The Law of Bank Cheeks. By John Bdson 
Brady. A complete explanation of the rules 
of law applicable to the issuance, delivery, 
transfer, collection, payment, etc., of bank 
checks and the rights and responsibilities of 
banks in dealing with these Instruments. 
Full text of the Negotiable Instruments Law, 
now in force in 46 states, showing the 
changes made In the statute by the different 
states. Carefully indexed. 46# pages. Price, 
$4.00, postpaid. 



Bunk Letters. By W. R Morehouse, Publicity 
Manager of the Guaranty Trust and Savings 
Bank of Los Angelea SI actual letters, re- 
produced by multigraph, designed to meet 
every need of ordinary bank correspondence. 
8peclal attention given to letters which build 
business for banks, create good will, and In- 
crease deposlta All the letters have actu- 
ally been used and tested by the author and 
are the result of a long study of this Im- 
portant subject Price, $6.#0, postpaid. 



Commercial Paper, Acceptances, and the Analy- 
sis of Credit Statements. By William EL 
Knlffln. Jr. This is a thoroughly practical 
book, understandable alike by the banking 
student as well as the man higher up. Con- 
tains seventy pages of actual financial state- 
ments, some favorable, some unfavorable, 
with complete analyses printed on facing 
pages, explaining in detail why It is safe or 
unsafe to invest In the paper. 161 pagea 
Prioe, $1.60. postpaid. 

800# Points for Financial Advertising. By T. D. 
MacGregor This book writes your bank ad- 
vertising copy for you. It contains !••• sug- 
gestions for the wording of as many bank ads. 
— strong copy bringing out vital points la a 
clear and concise way. Adapted to the nee 
of commercial banks, trust oompanies, safe 
deposit companies and savings banks. 1T6 
pagea Price, $1.76, postpaid. 

The New Business Department. By T. D. Mae- 
Gregor. Tells how to organise and operate a 
new business department that will help you 
not only in getting new accounts, but also 
In holding and making old ones more prod- 
able. The book is based on the methods 
used in the most successful banks la the 
country and Is illustrated with up-to-date 
forms. Price, $1.00, delivered. 

The Filing Department. By J. Arthur Cramer. 
Bank Department Series. Describes and il- 
lustrates a system of filing for banks which 
will enable the banker to have Immediate 
access to all of the correspondence and 
records bearing on any particular transac- 
tion. Author has made a careful study aad 
Investigation of the subject. 10# pages. Co- 
piously Illustrated and Indexed. Price, $L##, 
delivered. 

The Elements ef Foreign Exchange. By Frank- 
lin Eseher. Gives a clear understanding of 
the causes which affeot the movement of for- 
eign exchange, Us influenoe on the money 
and security market, etc. The book Is ele- 
mentary and is designed for the reader whe 
wants to get a clear Idea of how foreign 
exchange works without going too deeply Into 
ft. Seventh Edition. Prioe, $1.16, postpaid. 



BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 

16$ Brosdway, New Tork: 

Send on the following books on banking and I 
will try them out. If I don’t find them eatlsfac- 
tory, I may return the books within five days at 
TOuR expense. I enclose one dollar merely ae a 
depoelt to be refuaded without quibble or question 
should I return the books. If I decide to keep 
them I will remit the balance in monthly payments 
of $S each. 

(Conenlt list above for exact titles and fill In your 
selection her*. ) 



Name 

(•) Bank 

Address 

Ton may place m j name on your list to reoeive 
BOOK TALKS each menth. 



How to Examine 
These Valuable 
Banking Books 
at Our Expense 



Simply fill in the 
title of the books 
yon want for exam- 
ination on the free 



examination coupon 
at the left. Look them over and see if 
they are not all that we hare claimed. 
See if they won't be an actual help to 
yon in your everyday work. At your 
own desk decide for yourself. And if 
you don't find that they will be helpful, 
return them at our expense and we will 
refund your deposit without quibble or 
question. For every title is sold subject 
to approval after fall five days' exam- 
ination. Do not delay! Tear off the 
coupon and mail today. 
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The Reference Library of the Guaranty 
Trust Company 



Ik these days of rapidly mov- 
ing events, it is of the utmost 
importance that the modern 
bank or trust company not only 
keep pace with the times, but 
have ready access to informa- 
tion on current subjects of a 
commercial, financial, and eco- 
nomic nature, as well as prob- 
lems of an international char- 
acter. With a well-selected ref- 
erence library and a staff of 
well-informed and efficient li- 
brarians, it is possible to have 
at hand a fund of material of 
this kind, which can be gathered 
on very short notice. 

The Reference Library of the 
Guaranty Trust Co., of New 
York, as described in a recent 
issue of the Guaranty News, in 
its new and spacious quarters, 
occupies almost an entire floor 
of the building, and with its 
broad aisles and its rows upon 
rows of book-shelves is a con- 
stant source of interest to vis- 
itors. 

Four main divisions of the 
library handle the work which 
is necessary to make this branch 
of Guaranty service a source of 
value both to the company and 
to its customers. These divi- 
sions are: Statistical Files, Cat- 
aloguing and Indexing, Clip- 
ping, and Order. 

The Statistical Files Division 
collects material on the various 
bond issues, keeps up to date 
the annual reports of railway, 
public utilities, and industrial 
companies, and has access to 
mortgages, deposit agreements, 
and other documents of a sim- 
ilar nature. The important 
financial journals are scrutin- 
ized carefully for information 
regarding business concerns, 
and new material which would 



seem to be of value is then sent 
for. This material is filed 
away, ready to be produced for 
the use of the statisticians or 
others who may have occasion 
to refer to it. Memorandums 
written by the statisticians on 
current economic and financial 
problems are also filed by this 
division, as are syndicate docu- 
ments and similar papers. 

To the Cataloguing and Anal- 
yzing Division falls the duty of 
recording and filing new books 
and periodicals. In performing 
this work a comprehensive sys- 
tem of classification has been 
devised, based upon the Dewey 
System, but modified to meet 
the needs of a special financial 
library. This system has made 
it possible for the librarians to 
locate information on any par- 
ticular subject with the least 
possible delay. 

Domestic and foreign publi- 
cations of a selected list are 
analyzed for important items 
and articles which are of in- 
terest from the viewpoint of the 
company’s business. Several 



South American official papers 
are regularly clipped and In- 
dexed by the Clipping Division, 
and items on finance and for- 
eign trade are clipped each day 
from ten newspapers. These 
items are mounted on card- 
board and are carefully indexed 
for ready reference. The work 
of this division is important. 
Very often a person working on 
some particular subject will re- 
call that he saw a certain arti- 
cle in a recent number of one 
of the daily papers, the exact 
date of which he does not re- 
member. A call upon the Ref- 
erence Library procures with 
very little delay the article in 
question. 

The Order Division sends for 
books and subscribes for mag- 
azines. When the periodicals 
are received, they are checked 
up on cards, and both maga- 
zines and newspapers are read 
carefully for items of interest. 

The Reference Library of the 
Guaranty Trust Company con- 
tains about twenty thousand 
books and pamphlets. In addi- 
tion to these volumes, there are 
about 40,000 reports contained 
in the Statistical Files, includ- 
ing railway and industrial re- 
( Continued, on page 4) 
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THE TRAINING OF THE 
BANKER 

Banking in the Antipodes does 
not differ in principle from our 
American banking practice. In 
Australia considerable attention 
is being paid to the study of 
banking by the young men in 
the profession. In a recent 
issue of Bank Notes, a house 
organ published by the Adver- 
tising Department of the Com- 
monwealth Bank of Australia, 
Sydney, are suggestions along 
this line by D. C. Phillips, as 
follows: 

The world Is lace to face with 
many problems, and the one which 
concerns us more directly as bank- 
ers is that dealing with financial 
and currency matters. And It is 
that our officers may be the more 
fitted to acquit themselves like 
men. and take a premier part in 
questions concerning our own pro- 
fession, that the training of the 
banker is so essential. 

Dr. Leaf, chairman of the Lon- 
don County and Westminster 
Bank, in his speech at a recent 
meeting of the Institute of Bank- 
ers, England, expressed the opin- 
ion that banking should be placed 
on a footing by which it would 
compare favorably with any of the 
learned or professional careers. 
The man we want in a bank is 
the type of man who goes to the 
bar because he means to be a 
judge. 

We are reaching a stage in our 
profession when it will be neces- 
sary for a bank officer to be a 
man who by close study and train- 
ing will be capable of holding his 
own with any of his compeers. 
Modern equipment in an up-to- 
date office does away largely with 
the mere clerk, and we must see 
to it that our men are so trained 
and equipped that they can main- 
tain with honor and dignity our 
great institution against all com- 
petition. 

The governor has set a wise ex- 
ample that so far other institu- 
tions are slowly but surely follow- 
ing in insisting that probationers 
shall at least pass the Bankers’ 
Institute examination. I look to 
the day when he will decide that 
all junior officers, three to five 
years after admittance to the staff, 
shall pass a further examination 
which would entail a certain 
amount of study and close atten- 



tion to their work. A law clerk 
is articled for so many years, and 
must finally pass his examinations 
before admittance — a medical stu- 
dent must pass examinations, and 
why not a banker? 

For it 1 b imperative that any 
bank officer who desires to rise in 
his profession should have a 
knowledge (apart from the mere 
round of routine duties) of certain 
laws, such as the Stamp Act, Com- 
pany Law, Insolvency Law, and a 
reasonable knowledge of mercan- 
tile bookkeeping, and in the time 
mentioned of three to five years 
he should, if he is a fit and proper 
person to continue a banking ca- 
reer, be able and compelled to sat- 
isfy his employers by examination 
that he has acquired that knowl- 
edge. If not, then he should find 
before it is too late that he is not 
suited for his profession, and seek 
another means of livelihood. 

It would be satisfactory if a 
final examination, not necessarily 
compulsory, in higher features of 
banking could be held; the reward 
being the distinct advantage to 
the officer gained through the ad- 
ditional study he would find nec- 
essary to enable him to complete 
his course. 

We are all too prone to think 
that once in a bank we can mud- 
dle along somehow, and few rec- 
ognize that a few short years of 
study in the earlier part of our 
career give that feeling of con- 
fidence and ability to accept re- 
sponsibility so essential in a suc- 
cessful banker. 

We must be forced to realize 
that our profession demands more 
than clerical labor, and to those 
of us who by our studies and ex- 
ertions and our own endeavors rise 
beyond the position of mere 
drudges, the plums of our pro- 
fession will fall. 




THE A. B. A. LIBRARY. 

The library of the American 
Bankers Association now con- 
tains 5208 substantially bound 
books, besides several hundred 
pamphlets and several thousand 
extracts from newspapers and 
magazines. The latter pertain 
largely to current subjects that 
have not yet reached the stage 
of crystallization and publica- 
tion in book form. 

George E. Allen, educational 
director of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, has been ap- 
pointed librarian, not only on 
account of fitness, but also for 
the purpose of bringing the li- 
brary and the institute, two im- 
portant educational agencies of 
the association, into closer rela- 
tionship. 




The New Business 



Department 

By T. D. MACGREGOR 

Author of “Pushing Your Business," 
“2000 Points for Financlnl Advents 
ere.” "Bank Advertising Plans," "The 
Book of Thrift,” 

T HE “Intensive” cultivation of 
present customers of a bank 
and the systematizing of 
efforts to secure new ones are the 
keynotes of this book by T. D. 
MacGregor, the well-known writer 
on financial advertising. 

This handy volume, the fourth 
of the “Bank Department Series,” 
is largely the fruit of the author’s 
having been for some time an im- 
portant member of the Depart- 
ment of Publicity and New Busi- 
ness of the Guaranty Trust Co. 

While some of the Ideas and 
methods suitable for use In push- 
ing the business of the largest 
trust company In the world — with 
resources of over $500.000,000 — 
undoubtedly would not be adapt- 
able to the requirements of the 
average bank or trust company, 
still the principles and practice 
in general are the same no mat- 
ter what the present size of the 
institution to be developed. 

“The New Business Depart- 
ment” Is unique in Its field. There 
Is absolutely no other published 
work on this subject. If you want 
to have a concise yet complete 
idea of how to conduct a Depart- 
ment In your bank, large or small, 
you will need this book as an in- 
spiration and guide. It Is worth 
many times Its price— one dollar 
— to any bank or trust company 
that wants to make the moat of 
its opportunities of development 



Bankers Publishing Company 
253 Broadway, New York 

Please send for free examina- 
tion Mr. MacGregor’s “New Busi* 
neas Department” After live 
days’ examination I will either 
return or remit the price, $1.00. 

Name 

Bank 

Addreaa 
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MENTAL PABULUM 
“Resolve to edge in a little 
reading every day, if it is but 
a single sentence. If you gain 
fifteen minutes a day it will 
make itself felt by the end of 
the year.” — Horace Mann . 

© 

“The day of ‘shirt-sleeve experi- 
ence’ is rapidly passing away 
in the field of business, as it has 
already passed away in the 
fields of law, medicine and en- 
gineering.” — Charles W. Eliot. 

“Men give me credit for some 
genius. All the genius I have 
lies in this: When I have a 

subject in hand, I study it pro- 
foundly. Day and night it is 
before me. I explore it in all 
its bearings. My mind becomes 
pervaded with it. Then the ef- 
fort which I have made is what 
people are pleased to call the 
fruit of genius. It is the fruit 
of labor and thought.” — Alexan- 
der Hamilton. 

© 

“The man who puts ten thou- 
sand dollars additional capital 
into an established business is 
pretty certain of increased re- 
turns; and, in the same way, the 
man who puts additional capital 
into his brains — information, 
well-directed thought and study 
of possibilities — will as surely — 
yes — more surely — get in- 
creased returns. There’s no in- 
crease of capital safer and surer 
than that.” — Marshall Field. 

Nowhere does the intelligence 
of mankind shine more brightly 
than in bookshops. Books are 
symbols to lift us out of our 
selfish little lives, that we may 
look out over the landscape of 
humanity and see what strange 
vegetations are growing there — 
that we may look upon this 
world, large as it is, including 
all of us, and see what it means. 
And to me a bookshop, second- 
hand or first-hand, and however 
large or small, is a holy place. 
— Christopher Morley . 




Practical and Proved Methods of 
Increasing Your Business and 
Holding It 

By W. R. MOREHOUSE 

Assistant Cashier Guaranty Trust and 
Savinas Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
President Financial Advertisers 
Association 



'T' HIS book, as its name implies, deals with building bank 
A deposits — not in the sense of a spectacular increase by 
forced methods — here to-day and gone to-morrow — but 
building for permanent growth. This is the keynote of Mr. 
Morehouse’s book and attention is paid to holding old busi- 
ness as well as to winning it in the first place. 

There is nothing theoretical about Mr. Morehouse’s 
book. All the methods recommended have been tried and 
found successful. Mr. Morehouse is himself one of the 
officials of a bank that has been highly successful and on 
account of his knowledge of advertising matters has been 
chosen President of the Financial Advertisers Association 
and Editor of the Bulletin , which deals exclusively with bank 
advertising. Mr. Morehouse is also well known to bankers 
on account of his frequent contributions to The Bankers 
Magazine . 

At this time when strong and united efforts are being 
made far and wide to promote thrift and saving, the study 
of a book like “Bank Deposit Building*’ will not only 
stimulate the banker’s patriotic duty, but will add to his 
legitimate profits as well — a combination of “doing good 
and making money,** as Benjamin Franklin once put it. 

“Bank Deposit Building’’ is a handsomely bound book 
of 260 pages, printed on fine paper, with more than 40 
illustrations. The price is $3.00 and return of the blank 
below will bring a copy for personal examination. 

THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 

253 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 



Date. 

Bankers Publishing Co., 

253 Broadway, New York. 

Please send for free examination a copy of Mr. More- 
house’s “Bank Deposit Building.” After five days* examina- 
tion I will either return the book or remit the price, $3.00. 

Name 

Bank 

BT Addresa 
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Examine These Banking Books At Our Risk 

J^VERY one of the books listed below is crammed full of valuable infor- 
mation and progressive ideas and methods for increasing your effici- 
ciency as a banker. Read over the list below and select the ones that 



you want to examine at our expense. 

— The Practical Work of a Bank . . . $5.00 

-Trust Companies $4.00 

-The Savings Bank and Its Practical Work $5.00 
—Commercial Paper and the Analysis of 

Credit Statements $2.50 

— The Elements of Foreign Exchange . . $1.60 

— Bank Deposit Building $3.00 

— Bank Window Advertising $2.50 

—The New Business Department . . . $1.00 

— 2000 Points for Financial Advertising . $1.75 



r— 

in 

BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

253 Broadway, New York 



Gentlemen— Please Bend on approval copies of the books checked 
above. After examination I will either remit the price or return the 
books to you. 

Name 

Bank 

Town 

ti-ie 
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Business Men and Business Books 



Do business men like to 
use public libraries or do they 
prefer to own their own books 
on business subjects? That 
seems to be a mooted question. 
A certain Prof. Edgar James 
Swift says: 

“For two years I have 
lectured to about one hundred 
sales managers on the psy- 
chology of business, and I have 
been Impressed by their desire 
for books. More than this, 
they do not like to use libra- 
ries, they want to own their 
books/' 

On the other hand, Charles 
E. Hush, librarian of the In- 
dianapolis Public Library, says 
that business men do like to 
use libraries and he proves it by 
the large number of business 
men who use the downtown 
business branch of his library. 

It is quite possible for both 
of these men to be right if we 
concede that they are talking 
about two different kinds of 
books. 

“There is a very great and 
growing class of literature writ- 
ten by and for business men 
about business practice and 
methods,” says “The Sabean.” 
“Books of this sort are the kind 
that business men, if they are 
interested in them at all, like to 
own, to keep on their office 
desks or their shelves at home. 
They are not books to be read 
once and returned whence they 
came, but to be studied and 
kept at hand as one keeps his 
dictionary and Britannica. But 
there is ample evidence of the 
usefulness of the public library 
to business men who know how 
to use it, though the books they 
find most useful are seldom 
among those most of us would 
select for the shelves of a ‘Busi- 
ness Man's Library/” 



And along this line the com- 
ment of Paul M. Paine, Libra- 
rian of the Syracuse Public 
Library, is interesting and 
apropos. Mr. Paine says: 

“Men need as never before 
the light of history, of science, 
of poetry, of all that teaches 
how to live rather than how 
to make a living. More espe- 
cially, in the stress and confu- 
sion of shifting social and 
political upheavals we all need 
to study the duty of the neigh- 
bor as between nations, as be- 
tween employer and employe, 
as between society and the 
family, society and the child, 
society and the under dog. We 
must not be afraid of the con- 
flict of ideas on these subjects. 
The shelves must be open to 
all honest and worthy books, 
so that the reader may choose 
for himself.” 

* 

There are business men who 
boast that they never read 
a book but get all the reading 
they want from newspapers and 
magazines, principally for local 
information. 

All the historical books of the 
world and the intellectual stim- 
ulus so profitable for the sharp- 
ening of faculties and cultiva- 
tion of the mind for patriotic 
and business purposes is lost to 



them not only in the family 
life but also in the duties of a 
greater citizenship in which the 
business men of America must 
necessarily take an important 
part 

We are men interested in all 
that concerns men and therefore 
must not starve our minds by 
becoming mere shopkeepers. 

Being in touch with the minds 
of great writers changes the 
currents of thought and rests 
and refreshes us after the ex- 
hausting cares and responsibili- 
ties of the long days in our 
offices and mills and it tends 
towards fitting ourselves for the 
better work of a coming day. 

We cannot keep on pumping 
up in ourselves the forces and 
inspiration for the mental capi- 
tal required by these days of 
history making. 

— John Wanamdker. 

“If you are interested in your 
work, you will enjoy reading 
everything pertaining to it; if 
you wou'd acquire the charm 
and po^ of manner of the man 
of the world, you must read 
general literature.” 



— Roy Griffith. 



BOOKS ON APPROVAL 

Any book published by tbe Bankers Publish- 
ing Company will be sent on approval to any 
bank or banker. Write for our catalogue of 
"Books That Bankers Need.” 

BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

253 Broadway - - - New York 
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BOOK TALKS 

KEITH F. WARREN. Editor 
Monthly Book Section 

THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
aS3 Broadway, New York 



DECEMBER 1919 



A MAN’S success Is often 
assured by his ability to 
discern the probabilities of the 
future and to prepare for 
them. A knowledge of the pres- 
ent and past experience of 
others is a fine preparation for 
future contingencies. Read 
business books. 



A man is not old till he re- 
fuses to admit new light, em- 
brace fresh experiences, enter- 
tain thoughts that never occur- 
red to him before, open the 
doors and windows of his mind 
to the morning. 



That socialism is bankrupt as 
9 practical working scheme in 
government is the opinion of 
Herbert Hoover, who has had 
a rare opportunity to study the 
disastrous experiments along 
that line in Europe. Apparent- 
ly it is safe to assume that the 
forces of unrest will never tri- 
umph in enlightened and pros- 
perous America, so that there 
seems to be no reason why 
bankers and business men 
should not go ahead in studying 
and planning for the future 
development of American busi- 
ness along the lines of our pres- 
ent economic and financial 
system. 

© 

It has been said that business 
is an affair of men, money, 
methods and machinery. There 
is not one of these factors thnt 
the progressive banker and 
other business man cannot learn 
more about from books — busi- 
ness and technical books. 



President Nicholas Murray 
Butler, of Columbia University, 
has recently been pleading for 
more instruction in the matter 
of international relations. Dr. 
Butler declared it to be essen- 
tial that Americans should come 
to know and appreciate the 
points of view of other peoples, 
and recommended special em- 
phasis on the study of foreign 
languages, mentioning French 
and Spanish in particular. 

© 

The Government is said to 
be making efforts to have 
twenty thousand of the largest 
factories and industrial plants 
adopt a system of industrial 
training of employees. This is 
somewhat analogous to what has 
been done by the American In- 
stitute of Banking. 

“The Banking business is one 
long, deep study,” says Secre- 
tary W. W. Bowman, of the 
Kansas Bankers’ Association. 
“No one has ever learned it all. 

1 he best bankers are those who 
best understand the business — 
the science of it — the law of it — 
the economics of it. Too many 
bankers content themselves with 
a knowledge of the mere routine 
of it, unwilling to grapple with 
the profounder things on which 
it all rests. The lawyer who is 
familiar only with a few stat- 
utes, has learned how to fill out 
a few legal blanks,* and follow 
a few prescribed court rules, 
and knows none of its philoso- 
phies, is no William Blackstone 
nor John Marshall, nor Rufus 
Choate. Banking literature 

abounds. No profession can 

boast of better. Take time to 
read and study. Subscribe for 
the financial journals that suit 
you best. Buy books, and then 




The New Business 
Department 

By T. D. MACGREGOR 

Author of “Pushing Your Business," 
“2000 Points for Financial Advertis- 
ers." “Bank Advertising Plsns," "The 
Book of Thrift" 

T H1 "intensive" cultivation of 
present customers of a bank 
and the systematising of 
efforts to secure new ones ars tks 
keynotes of this book by T. D. 
MacGregor, the well-known writer 
on financial advertising. 

This handy volume, the fourth 
of the "Bank Department Series.** 
is largely the fruit of the authors 
having been for some time an im- 
portant member of the Depart- 
ment of Publicity and New Busi- 
ness of the Guaranty Trust Co. 

While some of the ideas and 
methods suitable for use in push- 
ing the business of the largest 
trust company in the world — with 
resources of over $000,000,000 — 
undoubtedly would not be adapt- 
able to the requirements of the 
average bank or trust company, 
still the principles and practice 
in general are the same no mat- 
ter what the present siss of the 
institution to be develeped. 

“The New Business Depart- 
ment*’ Is unique In its field. There 
is absolutely no other published 
work on this subject. If yen want 
to have a concise yet complete 
ides of how to conduct a Depart- 
ment in your bank, large or small, 
yon will need this book as an In- 
spiration and guide. It is worth 
many times its price — one dollar 
— to any bank or trust company 
that wants to make the most of 
its opportunities of development. 



buy more books. It is the best 
time and money a banker can 
spend. Cut out a few bridge 
parties if necessary in order to 
have time to absorb the great 
thoughts of the big men of the 



Baakera Publishing Company 
253 Broadway, New Torn 



Please sand for free examina- 
tion Mr. MacGregor’s "New Busi- 
ness Department. ** After five 
days* examination I will either 
return or remit the price, $1.00. 



Name 



banking profession. 



Be a stu- 



dent.” Amen, say we. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 

Tables foe Calculating Dol- 
lars into Steeling. Con- 
tains tables for calculating 
dollars into sterling at from 
$4.10 to $4.29 15/16 to the 
pound, in rates varying by 
1/16. Also gives a table show- 
ing decimals of £ sterling. 
Price $1 delivered. 

Bank Advertising Experience. 
By T. D. MacGregor. A 
practical guide of financial 
publicity for those seeking to 
learn by the experiences of 
others. Price $2.00 delivered. 

Modern Germany; her political 
and economic problems. By 
J. Ellis Barker. This, the 
sixth edition of “Modern Ger- 
many” is in reality a new 
book. Seven chapters are en- 
tirely new and also it now 
contains sections on the out- 
break of the war, the break- 
down of the Triple Alliance, 
the ruin of Germany, by the 
army, Germany’s war-aims, 
German plans for the domin- 
ation of the world, the future 
of Germany and the problem 
of Austria. Price $6.00. 

Peace and Business. By Isaac 
F. Mareosson. Discusses 
business conditions in the 
various Eureopean countries 
after the war and points out 
America’s new world trade 
opportunity. The book is the 
result of the author’s first- 
hand economic investigations, 
both during and after the 
war. Price $1.50. 

Putnam’s Investment Hand- 
book. By Albert W. At- 
wood. Explains in a practical 1 
way how to invest savings. 
Written for the man of aver- 
age means with modest sav- 
ings to invest but without a 
thorough knowledge of invest- 
ment values. Price $1.95. 

Elementary' Economics. By 
Charles Manfred Thompson. 
Written for secondary school | 
pupils. Discusses the prin- | 



Bank 
Window 
Advertising 

By W. R. Morehouse 

Assistant Cashier Guaran- 
ty Trust & Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles; Ex-President 
Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation. 

T he bankers publishing co. 

announce the publication of the first book 
on the important subject of Bank Win* 
dow Advertising. This modem development 
is making rapid headway among enterprising 
banks which wish to increase their deposits by 
every legitimate method. 

Mr. Morehouse's book is based, as was his 
“Bank Deposit Building,” on practical expe- 
rience in result-getting methods, and the dis- 
plays described are those which have been tried 
and found successful. 

Full instructions are given for preparing the 
displays and many photographs of windows 
are reproduced, as well as a great variety of 
specimen cards for window use. 

Handsomely bound in red cloth, 7 x 10, 
150 pages. Price, $2.50 postpaid. Use 
coupon below and ask to have a copy sent on 
approval. 

The Bankers Publishing Co., 253 Broadway, New York 

BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 253 Broadway, New York 

We are interested In Bank Window Advertising and would like to 
sec a copy of Mr. Morehouse’s book on that subject. Please forward a 
copy with the understanding that we will either return it after five 
days' examination or remit the price, $*2.50. 

Name 

Bank 

B.T. Date Address 
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dples that underlie business 
and determine in large mea- 
sure the practices of the busi- 
ness world. Designed to give 
the High School pupil a 
comprehensive knowledge of 
economic principles even 
though he may not continue 
a further study of the sub- 
ject. Price 91.44. 

How to Figure Profit. By P. 
Roger Cleary. The applica- 
tion of the principle of “How 
to Figure Profit” is so fully 
and clearly explained as to be 
within the grasp of the most 
inexperienced. Price $8.90. 



ties of the subject and blocks 
out all its economic, market- 
ing, legal, shipping, banking 
and other principles. Price 
$4.30 delivered. 

Laurie's Tables of Simple In- 
terest. These tables are 
given in pounds at 5, 4%, 
4, Sy 29 3, sy 2 and % per 
cent per annum, from 1 day 
to 365 days; from 1 month to 
18 months and from 1 year 
to 18 years. Price $ 15.40 
delivered. 

PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 



Acceptance Corporations. By 
F. Abbot Goodhue. American 
Acceptance Council, New 
York. 

Trade Acceptances. By Robert 
H. Treman. American Ac- 
ceptance Council, New York. 

The Validity and Exemption 
from Taxation of Joint 
Stock Land Bank Bonds. 
Equitable Trust Company, 
New York. 

Bank Report, State of New 
Jersey, 1919. Department of 
Banking and Insurance, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 



The Oriental Policy of the 
United States. By Henry 
Chung. The author is the 
Korean Envoy to the Paris 
conference. The book, aside 
from expressions of opinion, 
contains very valuable infor- 
mation. Price $8.00. 

An Introduction to Eco- 
nomics. By Graham A. Laing. 
Designed as an introductory 
treatise on the science of 
economics. Because of the 
importance of international 
trade in the future economic 
development of American in- 
dustry, careful attention has 
been given to the principles 
involved, as well as to the 
closely related subject of for- 
eign exchange. Price $1.80. 

Trust Dissolution. By Mearle 
.Raymond Thompson. Gives a 
separate analysis of the effort 
to dissolve more than thirty 
of the chief monopolistic com- 
binations with special atten- 
tion to the results secured 
from these legal dissolutions. 
Price $8.50. 

Annuity Studies. By Samuel 
F. Racine. Contains a set of 
rules easy to understand with 
problems on annuities. Price 
$1.10 delivered. 

Principles of Foreign Trade. 
By Norbert Savay. Covers 
every aspect of foreign trade. 
Embraces all the technical i- 



The Town That Found Itself. 
Community Service, Inc., New 
York. 

The Hide and Skin Market. 
Liberty National Bank, New 
York. 

Russianizing the Railroads. 
Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York. 

The Peace Treaties. Mellon 
National Bank, Pittsburgh. 

The Fabric of Civilization: A 
short survey of the Cotton In- 
dustry in the United States. 
Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York. 

Annual Report of the Bank 
Commissioner of the State 
of Vermont. Vermont Pub- 
lic Documents, Rutland, Vt 

Stamp Taxes on Issues, Sales 
and Transfers of Stock. 
Liberty National Bank, New 
York. 

Community Trusts. By F. H. 
Goff. Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 

Record of Foreign Govern- 
ment Bonds Issued and Sold 
in the United States of 
America. C. F. Childs and 
Company, New York. 

Report of the Acceptance 
Committee of the American 
Bankers Association, 1919. 
American Acceptance Council, 
New York. 



Federal Stamp Taxes on 
Drafts, Checks and Prom- 
issory Notes. Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York. 



What is Wrong with the 
Electric Railways? No. 31 
of a series of pamphlets upon 
questions relating to national 
prosperity. Irving National 
Bank, New York. 

Digest of Railroad Bills and 
Plans. A summary of the 
Cummins Plan, the Plumb 
Plan, the Association of Rail- 
way Executives Plan, the Na- 
tional Association of Rail- 
road Securities Plan, the Esch 
Pomerene Bill, the National 
Transportation Conference 
Plan, the Loree Plan, the Vic- 
tor Morawetz Plan, the Citi- 
zens National Railroad 
League Plan, the Cook Plan, 
and the Railway Business As- 
sociation Plan. American Ex- 
change National Bank, New 
York. 

New York State Labor Law, 
with amendments, additions 
and annotations to August 1, 
1919. Bureau of Statistics 
and Information, State House. 
Albany, New York. 



Court Decisions on New York 
State Workmen's Compen- 
sation Law, August, 1916; 
June, 1919, Bureau of Sta- 
tistics and Information, State 
House. Albany, New York. 
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New Revised Edition Now Ready 



I N the 600 pages of this book Mr. Kniffin 
covers every phase and detail of the op- 
eration of a modern bank. There is not 
a detail from the handling of the morn- 
ing’s mail to the extension of credit, from the 
duties of the messenger to the functions of 
the president, that he does not consider care- 
fully and describe in an interesting way. 

Mr. Kniffin has had a banking experience 
extending over twenty-five years, and is an 
acknowledged expert. But he has not de- 
pended upon his own knowledge and expe- 
rience. He has, in addition, gone to leading 
bankers throughout the country adding their 
experience and their methods to his own. 
“The Practical Work of a Bank” is some- 
thing more than a book. It is an encyclo- 
paedia, a complete text book for the student 
of banking. 

A valuable feature of this book is the 
large number of charts and forms which are 
reproduced. These are the actual forms 
which are used by some of the leading bank- 
ing institutions in their various departments 
and a careful study of them will give the 
reader many valuable ideas and suggestions. 

Bank equipment is discussed in detail. The 
author goes into the subject of the best ar- 
rangement of the banking room, the location 
of the cages, the best place for the officers’ 
quarters. He discusses filing, the various 
books used in the bookkeeping department, 
the statement system, employees’ pensions, 
days off, stationery and supplies, and the best 
methods of handling the mail. 

Particular attention has been given to the 
subject of bank credit, one hundred and fifty 
pages being devoted to that subject. On 
this subject the author writes with excep- 
tional information and force. He holds the 
prize offered in 1911 by the late James G. 
Cannon to the men of the New York Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking' for the 
best essay on this important topic. 



THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 



The 

Practical 
Work of a 
Bank 

By 

Wm. H. 

Kniffin, Jr. 

Author of 

4 ‘The Savings Bank 
and its Practical Work” 

Fifth Edition 
Revised 
Over 600 pages 
Illustrated 

Price $5.00 
delivered 
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253 Broadway 



New York City 
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YOUR OWN LIBRARY. 

There has never been a day 
when so many people had so 
much money. Men in business, 
whether it is manufactures or 
merchandizing, are making 
money. Men on wages ire 
making money. Men who are 
on salary or men whose invest- 
ments are in public service 
corporations are not doing so 
well But in the aggregate 
there has never been so much 
earned, and in spite of the high 
costs of all the necessaries of 
life, more than ever is spent 
upon the luxuries, little and big. 

Automobile sales tell the eag- 
erness of the people, when they 
have money, to enjoy the rec- 
reation which the automobile 
affords. The hotel and the 
theater business have grown in 
volume with prosperity. In all 
those lines which are just be- 
yond the simple needs of life, 
from furniture to furs, the in- 
crease in profits and in wages 
has been reflected in unpre- 
cedented sales. 

What of books? 

A collection of books in the 
home, to suit the taste of the 
owner, is company and comfort 
for all time. It fills a place 
in education and recreation. It 
Is companion for idle hours. It 
Is continuous intellectual stimu- 
lus. Its constant enlargment 
by the addition of books you 
discover to your liking is one 
of the pleasantest of avocations. 
Its value is multiple as to the 
number of your friends for the 
opportunity it gives you to 
serve their pleasure. 

The professional man and the 
man of affairs a generation ago 
had pride in his library. He 
devoted to it in proportion to 
his means far more than men 
devote to-day. The free public 
library may have had its part 
in the decline of the home 
library. The pursuit of plea- 
sure along lines other then the 
printed page has been more 
noticeable. There are some 
symptoms of a revival of book 
buying by the mechanic and the 




Commercial 

Paper, 

Acceptances, 

and the 
Analysis of 
Credit Statements 

By 

W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 



T HIS book is by the author of “The Practical 
Work of a Bank,” “The Savings Bank and 
Its Practical Work,** “Essentials in Granting 
Credit,’* etc., a practical banker as well as a student 
of banking and lecturer on banking topics. 

It is a thoroughly practical book, understandable 
alike by the banking student as well as the man 
higher up. 

The book contains special chapters on such sub- 
jects as “The Advantages of Commercial Paper,” 
“The Development of Single-Name Paper,” “The 
Profitableness of Cash Payment,” “Pivotal Points in 
a Credit Statement,” “Comparative Statements,” 
“Bank and Trade Acceptances,” “The Operation of 
a Bank Acceptance,” etc., etc. 

Seventy pages of actual financial statements, some 
favorable, some unfavorable, with complete analysis 
printed on facing pages, explaining in detail why it is 
safe or unsafe to invest in the paper. 

Illustrations of forms, including Trade Acceptances, 
Letters of Credit and Advice, Trust Receipts (various 
forms). Bailee Receipts, etc., etc. 

Another Kniffin book, which means another volume 
of practical value to the Banker, Credit Manager, or 
Commercial Paper Dealer. 



162 pages , eleven illustrations , substantially bound in doth 
Price, $2.50, by mail postpaid. Copies sent on approval. 
Use blank below. 



Bankers Publishing Co., 253 Broadway, New York 

Bankers Publishing Company, 853 Broadway, New York 
Please send for free examination Mr. Kniffln’s “Com- 
mercial Paper." After five days* examination I will 
either return it or remit the price, $9.50. 
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clerk and the farmer, to get 
helpful books into the home, not 
as parlor ornaments, but as 
ready helps in the education of 
the children and the elders as 
well, as an investment in cul- 
ture which pays dividends just 
ns fast as the owner cares to col- 
lect, as a constant source of re- 
freshment and enjoyment. 

The man of small means or 
large will never regret his in- 
vestment in books, if they are 
carefully selected to meet his 
own needs and tastes, not for 
their transitory popularity or 
their ornamental bindings. 
There is no cost of up-keep. 
There is little if any loss in 
value in succeeding years. They 
ore always at hand for use, for 
l he whole family. 

Therefore, buy books. 

— The Syracuse , N. Y. 

"Post-8 tandard.” 

© 

WHAT THINKERS THINK 

We have certain work to do 
for our bread, and this is to 
be done strenuously; other 
work to do for our delight, 
mid that is to be done heartily; 
neither is to be done by halves 
or shifts, but with a will. 

— Ruskin. 

“It is because the decisive 
events of the world take place 
in the human intellect that man 
is doing all that he can to stim- 
ulate his intellect for other de- 
cisive events. A library is in 
the direct line of a man’s bet- 
tering his intellect as it is 
sharpening his intellectual 
tools .” — Elon R. Brown . 

“The greatest lever in the 
world is self-education. By it 
the world’s greatest leaders 
have raised themselves from 
weakness, poverty, obscurity, to 
heights of power, eminence and 
trust. A leader is but a man 
who knows more than the other 
fellow, and uses better what he 
knows.” 

— Edward Earle Purington. 



Bank 
Deposit 
Building 

Practical and Proved Methods ef 
Increasing Your Business and 
Holding It 

By W. R. MOREHOUSE 

Asalataat Cashier Guaranty Truat and 
Savinas Bank. Los Anastas, Qal. ; 
President Jinanoial Advertisers 
Association 

r P HIS book, as its name implies, deals with building bank 
deposits — not in the sense of a spectacular increase by 
forced methods — here to-day and gone to-morrow — but 
building for permanent growth. This is the keynote of Mr. 
Morehouse’s book and attention is paid to holding old busi- 
ness as well as to winning it in the first place. 

There is nothing theoretical about Mr. Morehouse's 
book. All the methods recommended have been tried and 
found successful. Mr. Morehouse is himself one of the 
officials of a bank that has been highly successful and on 
account of his knowledge of advertising matters has been 
chosen President of the Financial Advertisers Association 
and Editor of the Bulletin , which deals exclusively with bank 
advertising. Mr. Morehouse is also well known to bankers 
on account of his frequent contributions to The Banlfen 
Magazine . 

At this time when strong and united efforts are being 
made far and wide to promote thrift and saving, the study 
of a book like "Bank Deposit Building** will not only 
stimulate the banker's patriotic duty, but will add to his 
legitimate profits as well — a combination of "doing good 
and making money,.** as Benjamin Franklin once put it. 

"Bank Deposit Building** is a handsomely bound book 
of 260 pages, printed on fine paper, with more than 40 
illustrations. The price is $3.00 and return of the blank 
below will bring a copy for personal examination. 

THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 

253 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 




Date 

Bank fes Publishing Co., 

253 Broadway, New York. 

Please send for free examination a copy of Mr. Motg- 
house’s “Bank Deposit Building.” After five days’ examina- 
tion I will either return the book or remit the price, $3.00. 

Name 



Bank 

BT Address 
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THE BANKERS MAGAZINE— BOOK TALKS 



Examine These Banking Books At Our Risk 

gVERY one of the books listed below is crammed full of valuable infor- 
mation and . progressive ideas and methods for increasing your effici- 
ciency as a banker. Read over the list below and select the ones that 
you want to examine at our expense. 



— The Practical Work of a Bank . $5.00 

— Trust Companies $4.00 

— The Savings Bank and Its Practical Work $5.00 
& — Commercial Paper and the Analysis of 

Credit Statements .... $2.50 

— The Elements of Foreign Exchange . $1.60 

— Bank Deposit Building .... $3.00 

— Bank Window Advertising . . . $2.50 

— The New Business Department . . $1.00 

— 2000 Points for Financial Advertising . $1.75 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA LIBRARY, 
BERKELEY 



THIS BOOK IS DUE ON THE LAST DATE 
STAMPED BELOW 

Books not returned on time are subject to a fine of 
° *-P«A VO ume a ^ r the third day overdue, increasing: 
to $1.00 per volume after tho sixth day. Books not in 
m a ^ g - rcn<?wed if application is u ade before 
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